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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


By  a  careful  revisiou  I  have  sought  to  reuder  this  edition,  as  far 
us  possible,  a  faithful  record  of  the  progress  of  that  branch  of  surgical 
science  of  which  it  treats.  With  this  view  some  portions  have  been 
amended,  some  paragraphs  have  been  excluded,  and  considerable 
:idditions  have  been  made.  The  short  chapter  on  •*  Gunshot  Fractures" 
seemed  to  be  demanded  at  this  moment,  and  especially  as  the  work 
has  been  placed  upon  the  United  States  Army  Supply  Table  for  Post 
and  General  Hospitals. 

Whether  on  the  whole,  by  these  new  labors,  the  character  of  the 
volume  has  been  improved,  the  reader  must  judge. 

FRANK  H.  HAMILTON, 

OSAXBBCT  PABK,  NSW  YoRK. 

May,  1863. 
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I 


The  English  language  does  not  at  this  moment  contain  a  single  com- 
plete treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations.  The  two  small  volumes 
of  Desault,  and  the  one  of  Bojer,  issued  near  the  close  of  the  hist 
century,  and  translated  into  English  early  in  this,  may  perhaps  pro- 
perly enough  have  been  regarded  as  complete  treatises  at  the  time 
of  their  publication,  but  they  certainly  cannot  be  so  considered  now. 
The  several  chapters  on  "  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  tlie  Bones"  contained 
in  the  Ler^ns  Orales  of  Dupuytren,  translated  in  1846,  and  the  Trea- 
tise on  Fractures  in  (he  Vicinity  of  Joints,  and  on  Certain  For'ins  of 
Accidental  and  Congenital  Dislocations,  by  Robert  Smith,  are  invaluable 
monographs,  but  neither  of  them  claims  to  be  anything  more  than  a 
collection  of  occasional  and  miscellaneous  ]>apcrs.  The  writings  of 
Amesbury  and  of  Lonsdale  relate  only  to  fractures.  Even  the  justly 
celebrated  quarto  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  is  no  more  than  what  its  title 
plainly  declares  it  to  be,  ^  Treatise  on  Dislocations  and  on  Fractures  of 
tJte  Joints ;  but  since  the  announcement  of  the  present  volume,  a  trans- 
lation of  Malgaigne's  great  and  crowning  work  on  Fractures  and 
Dislocations  has  been  commenced  by  Dr.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  first  volume  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
profession.  Should  the  remaining  volume  be  rendered  into  English, 
the  gap  in  our  literature  will  be  measurably  filled. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  might  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  continue  my  labors,  already  so  near  their  completion,  had  it 
not  seemed  to  me  that  Malgaigne,  whose  researches  have  been  truly 
marvellous,  had  failed  in  some  measure  to  give  a  just  representation 
of  the  observations  and  improvements  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  my  own  coimtrymen. 

The  contributions  of  American  surgeons  to  this  department  had  to 
be  sought  chiefly  in  medical  journals,  many  of  which  have  long  been 
dLicontinued,  and  most  of  which  were  inaccessible  to  the  great  French 
writer.  Even  to  an  American,  the  labor  of  exhumation  from  archives 
hitherto  almost  unexplored  has  not  been  small ;  and  it  is  probable 
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that  many  valuable  papers  have  been  overlooked ;  indeed  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

I  am  free  to  say,  also,  that  I  have  been  encouraged  by  a  hope  that 
my  own  personal  experience,  obtained  during  many  years  of  public 
and  private  service,  might  be  of  some  value  to  my  contemporaries. 

Very  little  space  has  been  devoted  to  what  is  now  only  historical, 
except  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  correct  certain  time-consecrated 
errors,  or  to  confirm  and  illustrate  the  practice  of  the  present  day ; 
but,  by  a  pretty  full  report  of  characteristic  examples,  selected  from 
more  than  one  thousand  cases  already  published  by  myself,  by  copious 
references  to  the  examples  recorded  by  others,  and  by  a  careful  exclu- 
sion of  whatever  has  not  been  confirmed  by  experience  or  established 
by  dissection,  I  have  endeavored  to  make  this  treatise  useful  both  to 
the  student  andpractical  man,  and  a  reliable  exponent  of  the  present 
state  of  our  art  upon  those  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

In  order  to  render  the  description  of  the  various  forms  of  apparatus 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  more  intelligible,  and  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  lengthened  explanations,  a  large  number  of  illustra- 
tions have  been  introduced,  more,  perhaps,  than  might  be  thought 
necessary,  especially  as  in  several  instances  the  apparel  which  is  figured 
is  not  that  which  is  recommended  by  the  author.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  by  a  study  of  the  principal  forms  of  approved  dressings,  the 
reader  will  be  better  prepared  for  the  exigencies  of  practice ;  and  that 
by  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  those  which  are  not  approved,  he 
will  be  saved  from  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  his  time  in  the  contriv- 
ance of  useless  apparatus.  It  is  not  in  the  discovery  and  multiplica- 
tion of  mechanical  expedients  that  the  surgeon  of  this  day  declares  his 
superiority,  so  much  as  in  the  skilful  and  judicious  employment  of 
those  which  are  already  invented. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  very  many 
of  his  professional  brethren,  throughout  the  United  States,  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have  responded  from  time  to  time  to  his 
inquiries,  and  for  the  generosity  with  which  they  have  opened  their 
pathological  collections  and  placed  valuable  specimens  at  his  disposal. 

He  wishes  also  to  express  his  special  obligations  to  Dr.  J.  R.  Lothrop, 
of  this  city,  who  has  kindly  aided  him  in  revising  most  of  the  proof 
sheets  as  they  have  been  issued  from  the  press. 

FRANK  H.  HAMILTON. 
BoPFALO,  N.  T.,  December,  1859. 
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FRACTURES 


CHAPTER   I 


GENERAL  DIVISION  OF  FRACTURES. 

Fractures  are  divided  into  Complete  and  Incomplete,  Simple^ 
Comminuted,  Compound,  and  Complicated, 

A  Complete  fracture  is  one  in  which  the  line  of  division  completely 
traverses  the  bone. 

An  Incomplete  fracture  is  a  partial  separation  of  the  bone. 

A  Simple  fracture  is  one  in  which  the  bone  is  broken  at  only  one 
point.  The  term  has  no  reference  to  the  question  of  compliciilions, 
but  in  its  technical  meaning,  as  employed  by  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can surgeons,  it  haa  reference  only  to  the  number  of  fragments  into 
which  Ine  bone  is  broken.  It  would  be  more  correct,  perhaps,  to 
substitute  the  word  "single"  for  "simple,"  as  has  been  done  by  Mal- 
gaignc  and  some  other  French  writers,  but  I  fear  that  to  American 
surgeons  the  substitution  would  be  rather  a  source  of  confusion  than 
otherwise. 

A  Comminuted  fracture,  called  by  Malgaigne  "multiple,"  is  a  frac- 
ture in  which  the  bone  is  broken  at  more  than  one  point,  and  in  which, 
consequently,  the  bone  is  divided  into  more  than  two  fragments.  It 
is  usea  also  in  a  technical  sense,  and  by  no  means  implies  minute 
division  or  comnunution  of  the  fragments. 

A  Compound  fracture  is  technically  one  in  which  there  exists  also 
an  external  wound  communicating  with  the  bone  at  the  point  of  frac- 
ture. It  may  be  either  partial  or  complete,  simple  or  comminuted,  or 
even  complicated,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  also  compound. 

Complicated  fractures  are  such  as  present  additional  complications, 
or  complications  for  which  no  other  specific  term  has  been  invented. 
Thus  the  fracture  may  be  complicated  with  the  lesion  of  an  important 
bloodvessel  or  nerve,  or  with  great  contusion  or  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts^  with  a  dislocation,  or  with  fractures  of  other  bones,  or  even  with 
Mine  constitutional  fault. 

Fractures  are  also  divided  into  Transverse,  Oblique,  and  Longitu- 
dinal, according  as  the  direction  of  the  line  of  separation  is  at  a  right 
angle  with  the  axis  of  the  bone  at  the  point  of  fracture,  or  as  it  deviates 
more  or  less  from  this  direction.    But  a  fracture  is  called  transverse 
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when  it  does  not  traverse  the  bone  precisely  at  a  right  angle ;  indeed, 
we  usually  apply  this  term  whenever  the  obliquity  is  only  moderate, 
not  exceeding,  perhaps,  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees,  or  when,  in  the 
examination  of  a  limb,  although  we  are  unable  to  detect  the  precise 
line  of  the  fracture,  we  ascertain  that,  without  being  impacted  or  ser- 
rated, the  ends  of  the  bones  continue  to  rest  upon  each  other,  or  being 
replaced,  do  not  spontaneously  become  displaced. 

Longitudinal  fractures  occur  generally  m  connection  with  oblique 
or  transverse  fractures ;  as  when  the  lower  end  of  the  femur  is  split 
vertically  into  the  joint,  and  the  shaft  of  the  bone  is  traversed  hori- 
zontally by  a  fracture  which  intercepts  the  vertical  or  longitudinal 
fracture.  The  fracture  of  a  condyle  or  of  any  projection  from  the 
body  of  the  bone  is  called  longitudinal  if  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
fracture  is  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 


Pig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


LoBgttadinftl  and  obllqna  fntelnn. 


ImpftttM,  •xtrt-capiuUr  frteton  of  the  neck  of  femur. 


A  Serrated  fracture  is  one  in  which  the  opposite  surfaces  denticulaU.-. 
the  elevations  upon  one  fragment  being  reflected  by  corresponding 
depressionH  upon  the  other. 

Impacted  fractures  are  those  in  which  the  fragments  are  driven  into 
each  other,  the  lamellated  structure  of  one  fragment  penetrating  the 
cancellous  structure  of  the  other. 

The  French  writers  also  occasionally  speak  of  fractures  en  rave,  or 
radish-like,  and  of  fractures  en  bee  de  Jl&le,  the  latter  being  so  called 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  mouth-piece  of  a  clarionet ;  but 
we  scarcely  see  the  necessitv  of  multiplying  the  divisions  and  encum- 
bering our  nomenclature  ty  these  fanci^  resemblances.  For  all 
useful  purposes,  the  divisions  above  given  are  sufficient. 

Epiphyseal  separations  we  do  not  hesitate  to  class  with  fractures. 
and  to  submit  them  to  the  same  rules  of  nomenclature. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

GENERAL    ETIOL-OGY    OP    FRACTURES. 

The  causes  of  fracture  may  be  considered  as  predisposing  and 
exciting. 

Predisposing  Catises. — Partial  fractures,  with  bending  of  the  bones, 
are  most  frequent  in  infancy  and  childhood ;  but  complete  fractures 
occur  most  often  during  manhood;  and  if  they  are  again  less  frequent 
in  old  age,  it  is  because  the  exciting  causes  are  less  operative,  since 
the  fragility  of  the  bones,  as  a  general  rule,  increases  with  the  age. 
It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  somewhat  in  proportion  as  the  bone  is 
more  brittle,  its  fracture  will  be  more  nearly  transverse,  so  that  very 
old  persons  have  frequently  what  has  been  not  inaptly  termed  the 
"  pipe-stem  fracture ;"  but  we  must  except  from  this  rule  fractures 
occurring  in  children,  which  are  also  not  unfrequently  transverse, 
often  denticulated  or  splintered,  and  but  rarely  oblique.  In  all  of  the 
intermediate  periods  of  life,  oblique  fractures  are  by  far  the  most 
common.  Females  are  less  liable  to  fractures  than  males,  except  in 
old  age,  when  the  law  seems,  in  general,  to  be  reversed.  As  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  it  has  been  generally  observed  by  surgical  writers, 
that  fractures  were  more  frequent  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  an 
explanation  has  been  sought  for  in  the  greater  rigidity  of  the  muscles 
during  the  cold  weather,  and  the  greater  liability  to  falls  upon  the  ice 
and  frozen  ground.  Some  have  affirmed  that  the  bones  themselves 
were  more  brittle;  but  aside  from  the  improbability  of  this  last 
explanation,  it  is  a  matter  of  question  whether  fractures  are  actually 
more  frequent  jn  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  If,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  falls  upon  slippery  walks  are 
active  causes  in  the  production  of  fractures  in  the  one  season,  on  the 
other  hand,  falls  from  buildings  and  accidents  from  a  great  variety  of 
similar  causes,  are  equally  active  agents  in  the  other. 

Mollities  ossium,  fragilitas  ossium,  rickets,  cancer,  tertiary  lues, 
scrofula,  gout,  scurvy,  mercurialization,  and,  in  short,  all  of  those 
diseases  dependent  upon  vicious  cachexise,  more  or  less  predispose  to 
the  occurrence  of  fractures.  Inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  also,  or 
of  the  bone  itself,  may  predispose  to  fracture.  It  is  said,  moreover, 
that  the  bones  of  persons  who  have  lain  a  long  time  in  bed  break 
easily. 

Exciting  Causes. — The  exciting,  determining,  or  immediate  causes  of 
fractures  are  of  two  kinds:  mechanical  violence  and  muscular  action. 

Of  these  two,  mechanical  or  external  violence  is  much  the  most 
frequent  cause;  and  this  violence  may  operate  in  two  ways:  by  acting 
directly  upon  the  bone  at  the  point  at  which  it  separates,  and  then  ^ve 
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say  the  fracture  is  "  direct,"  or  from  "  direct  violence ;"  or  by  acting 
upon  some  point  remote  from  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  then  we  say  the 
fracture  is  "indirect,"  or  from  a  "counter  stroke."  When  a  person 
falls  from  a  height,  alighting  upon  his  feet,  and  the  leg  or  thigh  is 
broken,  the  fracture  is  indirect;  so  also  if  the  bone  is  broken  by  flexion 
or  torsion.  Even  direct  pressure  upon  one  side  of  a  long  bone  in  a 
child  may  produce  a  partial  fracture  upon  the  opposite  side,  which  is 
properly  an  indirect  fracture ;  or  a  direct  blow  upon  the  trochanter 
major  may  occasion  a  counter  fracture  through  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Fractures  from  muscular  action  occur  most  often  in  the  patella, 
calcaneum,  humerus,  femur,  tibia,  and  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna. 
These  accidents  imply  generally  some  conditions  of  the  bones  them- 
selves which  predispose  them  to  fracture ;  but  I  have  seen  one  example 
of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  in  a  large  and  perfectly  healthy 
man,  occasioned  by  a  twist  of  the  leg  in  rolling  tenpins.  I  have  also 
known  the  tibia  and  patella  to  break  from  natural  muscular  action  in 
persons  of  uncommon  vigor.  Fractures  sometimes  occur  in  the  violent 
contractions  of  the  muscles  during  convulsions,  and  where  no  abnormal 
condition  of  the  bones  could  be  assumed  to  exist.  Parker,  of  New 
York,  relates  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  in  a  negro  preacher, 
which  occurred  in  the  act  of  gesticulation ;  also,  a  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  occasioned  by  striking  a  dog  with  a  whip ;  in  another  case 
the  humerus  was  broken  in  attempting  to  throw  a  peach;  but  the  most 
singular  case  of  all  was  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  caused  by  an  effort 
to  extract  a  tooth.* 

Lento,  of  Cold  Springs,  New  York,  has  seen  both  femurs  broken 
in  epileptic  convulsions,  in  a  child  twelve  years  of  age.  The  left 
femur  was  broken  April  10,  1859,  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  with 
the  middle  third,  and  the  right  femur  was  broken  at  the  same  point 
eight  months  after,  and  about  six  weeks  later  he  died.  The  first 
fracture  united  with  considerable  bowing  and  shortening.  The 
second  did  not  unite  at  all.  He  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy  since 
he  was  fifteen  months  old.' 

Nearly  all  of  the  cases  of  fractures  occasioned  by  muscular  contrac- 
tion seen  by  mc  were  transverse,  or  nearly  so,  indicating,  perhaps, 
also,  the  existence  of  some  unusual  fragility  ;  and  most  of  these  have 
been  unattended  Avith  shortening,  the  ends  of  the  bones  not  becoming 
completely  displaced  from  each  other.  The  example  of  fracture  of 
the  shaft  of  the  femur  just  mentioned,  was,  however,  an  exception. 
The  bone  shortened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  more,  in  consequence 
of  overlapping,  and  in  this  position  it  has  finally  united. 

Intra-uterine  fractures  are  not  yet  fully  explained,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they,  like  extra-uterine  fractures,  may  be  ascribed  sometimes  to 
external  violence,  and  at  other  times  to  simple  muscular  contraction, 
both  perhaps  acting  upon  bones  already  somewhat  predisposed  by  a 
peculiar  constitutional  cachexy. 

Lawrence  Proudfoot,  of  New  York,  has  related  a  case  of  compound 

>  Parker,  New  York  Joorn.  Med.,  July,  1852,  p.  95. 

'  Amer.  Med.  Times  aud  Adrertiaer,  Jul/  21,  1860,  p.  41. 
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rractnre  in  utcro  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Freeman,  which  was 
appiirentlv  ciiuscd  by  external  violence.  Mrs.  F.,  sut.  38,  always 
having  enjoyed  goocl  health,  during  the  sixth  month  of  gestation, 
while  attempting  to  pass  through  a  very  narrow  passage,  was  severely 
pressed  upon  the  abdomen,  and  immediately  experienced  a  severe  pain 
in  that  region,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  faintness.  The  following 
day.  uterine  hemorrhage  with  pain,  commenced  ;  and  these  symptoms 
continued  at  intervals,  in  a  form  more  or  less  severe,  up  to  tte  period 
of  her  delivery,  which  occurred  at  full  time,  and  was  perfectly  natural. 
At  birth,  the  right  foot  of  the  child,  a  female,  was  found  to  be  much 
distorted,  and  in  a  condition  of  valgus  with  equinus,  the  outer  side  of 
the  foot  being  laid  against  the  side  of  the  leg  above  the  external  mal- 
leolus. The  tibia,  also,  of  the  same  limb^  near  its  middle,  .seemed  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  a  compound  fracture ;  the  two  ends  of  the  bone 
having  united  at  an  angle  slightly  salient  anteriorly,  and  the  skin 
presenting  over  the  point  of  fracture  an  old  cicatrix.  The  soft  tissues 
adjacent  were  considerably  thickened.  Seventeen  months  after  birth, 
when  the  child  was  seen  by  Drs.  Proudfoot,  Van  Burcn,  and  Isaacs  of 
New  Vork,  the  foot,  although  much  improved  by  the  means  employed 
by  Dr.  Freeman,  was  still  considerably  deformed  in  consequence  of 
the  contraction  of  the  tendo-Achillis;  on  cutting  which,  the  limb  was 
found  to  be  of  the  same  length  with  the  other.' 

Dr.  Aristidc  Rodrigue,  of  Ilollidaysburg,  Pa.,  has  communicated  a 
case  of  fracture  with  dislocation,  which  he  ascribes  to  a  similar  cause. 
Tlie  woman,  when  about  four  months  with  child,  fell  on  her  left  side, 
fflriking  upon  a  board,  and  hurting  herself  severely.  At  the  full  period 
she  was  delivered  of  a  well  grown  male  child.  Its  left  humerus  was 
found  to  be  dislocated  into  the  axilla,  and  both  the  radius  and  ulna  of 
the  same  limb  had  been  broken  through  their  lower  thirds,  but  were 
now  united  bv  bony  callus  at  an  angle  of  about  45*^^  and  slightly 
overlapped.  In  all  other  respects  the  child  was  perfect.  It  docs  not 
appefir  that  anything  was  done  to  the  fracture,  and  the  attempt  to 
reduce  the  liurnerus  was  unsucces.sful.  Four  years  later  I>r.  R.  saw 
the  lad  and  found  lum  strong  and  hearty,  the  .dislocated  humerus 
hft^nng  gro\VTi  nearly  at  the  same  rate  wnth  the  opposite,  but  the 
forearm  remaine«i  "  short  and  deformed  as  at  birth."  The  hand  was 
of  the  same  size  as  the  hand  of  the  sound  limb.* 

Devergie  has  given  an  account  of  a  woman,  who,  when  seven 
months  with  child,  struck  her  abdomen  against  the  comer  of  a  table. 
Inleude  pain  followed,  lasting  some  time.  She  went  her  full  period, 
however,  and  the  child  was  then  found  to  have  a  fracture  of  tne  left 
clavicle,  the  fragments  being  overlapped  somewhat,  and  united  in 
this  position  by  a  firm  and  large  callu.s.*  A  woman  also  six  months 
gone  mot  with  a  siuiilar  accident,  iiud  at  the  full  time  she  gave  birth 
to  a  feeble  child,  having  in  one  leg  a  separation  of  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia  from  its  lower  epiphysis.     The  end  of  the  shaft  was  necrosed 


'   Proa.lfoot,  Ntfw  York  Juurn.  M^ii.,  S*»pt.  Ifl46,  p.  19». 
*  Roi1ngn9,  Atner.  Jonrn.  Mud.  Sou,  Jan.  1854,  p.  272. 
»  Devergie.  Rer.  M^ii.,  1825. 
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and  projected  through  a  wound  in  the  integument.  This  child  died 
on  the  thirteenth  day.* 

Schubert  reports  the  case  of  a  female  delivered  before  her  terra,  of 
twins,  one  of  whom  was  bom  with  a  fracture  of  the  left  thigh,  which 
had  occurred  in  utero;  the  fractured  bone  had  pierced  the  flesh, 
through  which  it  projected  more  than  an  inch,  and  it  was  (Jarious, 
The  mother  stated  that  about  six  weeks  before  the  accouchement, 
during  a  movement  of  the  foetus,  she  had  heard  a  noise  like  that 
produced  by  breaking  a  stick,  and  from  that  moment  she  had  felt 
pricking  pains  in  her  belly.*  It  is  probable  that  in  this  instance  the 
fracture  was  the  result  of  a  muscular  action,  although  it  is  possible 
that  it  was  occasioned  by  the  thigh  having  become  entangled  between 
the  legs  of  the  twin. 

In  many  other  examples  upon  record,'  the  explanation  is  plainly 
enough  to  be  sought  for  in  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  bones. 
Monteggia  saw,  in  a  newly  bom  infant,  twelve  ununited  fractures. 
Chaussier,  who  has  published  a  memoir  upon  this  subject,  mentions 
two  very  extraordinary  cases,  in  one  of  which  the  child  presented 
forty-three  fractures,  and  in  the  other,  one  hundred  and  twelve.*  I 
myself  was  permitted  to  see,  on  the  29th  of  June,  1853,  with  Drs. 
Hawley  and  White,  an  infant  only  four  days  old,  who  was  bora  at 
the  full  time,  of  a  healthy  mother,  in  whom  nearly  all  of  the  long 
bones  were  separated  and  movable  at  their  epiphyses,  the  motion 
being  generally  accompanied  with  a  distinct  crepitus.  The  bones 
were  also  much  enlarged  in  their  circumference;  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  and  the  femur  were  greatly  curved ;  the  fontanelles  unusually 
open,  and  the  clavicles  were  entirely  wanting.  The  child  was  of  full 
size,  but  looked  feeble.  It  died  in  a  condition  of  marasmus  six  months 
after  birth  ;  at  which  time  some  degree  of  union  had  taken  place  at 
several  of  the  points  of  separation,  the  limbs  having  been  supported 
constantly  with  pasteboard  splints  and  rollers. 

I  have  also  seen  one  example  of  complete  separation  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  near  the  middle  of  the  leg,  which  I  was  disposed  to  regard 
as  defective  development  rather  than  as  an  instance  of  intra-uterine 
fracture ;  and  a  gentleman  in  Michigan  has  recently  sent  me  an  ac- 
count of  another,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  belongs  to  the  same 
class  of  deformities,  although  he  thought  it  might  be  a  case  of  intra- 
uterine fracture. 

Fractures  occurring  from  violence  inflicted  upon  the  child  by  the 
accoucheur,  or  from  contractions  of  the  neck  of  the  womb  while  the 
child  is  in  transitu,  are  more  common  occurrences,  and  do  not  require 
a  separate  consideration.  I  shall  mention  several  in  connection  with 
the  various  bones  in  which  they  have  taken  place ;  among  which,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  is  that  published  by  Dr.  Jacob  H.  Vander- 
veer,  of  Long  Branch,  N.  J.    The  mother  came  to  bed  on  the  18th  of 

*  Malgsigne,  from  ArchiT.  G6n.  de  M6d.,  t.  xri.  p.  288. 

'  Amer.  Joura.  Med.  So!.,  May,  1828,  p.  223 ;  from  Ztiitsch.  fUr  Staataarz  von  Henke, 
7e.  Erg.  lloft.,p.  311. 

'  LoDd.  Mtfd.  Tiiues  and  G&z.,  April  7, 1860.    New  Orleans  Med.  Joara.,  Nor.  18G0. 

*  Chaussier,  Ballet,  de  la  PacnlUS  de  MM.  de  Paris,  1813,  p.  301. 
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January,  1847,  after  a  labor  of  more  than  twelve  hours.  It  was  a  foot 
presentation ;  the  child  weighed  fourteen  pounds,  and  was  perfectly 
nealthy,  but  one  of  the  thigha  had  suffered  a  complete  fracture,  occa- 
sioned probably  by  the  strong  contractions  of  the  cervix  uteri,  "With 
careful  splinting  and  bandaging,  the  bone  was  finally,  but  not  without 
aome  difficulty,  kept  in  position  and  made  to  unite,  m  that  at  the  date 
of  the  report  one  would  not  discover  that  the  bone  had  been  broken, 
except  by  close  inspection.' 


CHAPTER   III 


GENERAL   SEMKIOL.OQY   AND   DIAGNOSIS. 

Fractures  are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  contusions,  and  with 
various  other  local  injuries,  but  most  often  with  dislocations;  and 
especially  when  the  fracture  has  taken  place  near  one  of  the  articula- 
tions, is  the  diftcrential  diagnosis  sometimes  rendered  exceedingly 
diiEcalt.  It  is  with  jiarticular  reference,  therefore,  to  the  general 
points  of  distinction  between  fractures  and  dislocations,  that  I  now 
propose  to  speak.  The  special  sigrfe  or  points  of  difference  which 
belong  to  each  indindual  case,  will  be  considered  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  most  important  general,  or  common  signs  of  a  fracture — and  by 
"common"  signs  I  mean  those  which  are  common  to  most  fractures — 
are  crepitus,  mobdity,  and  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  fragments 
to  maintain  their  positions  when  reduced ;  indeed,  in  many  cases,  this 
constantly  recurring  displacement  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  surgeon 
is  unable  to  accompli.sh  a  complete  reduction.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  dislocations  are  almost  as  uniformly  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  crepitus,  by  preternatural  immobility,  and  by  the  fact  that  when 
reduced  the  bones  do  not  usually  require  support  to  retain  them  in 
place,  or  indeed,  we  may  say,  by  the  fact  that  they  arc  generally 
reducible. 

Let  ufi  study  these  phenomena  a  little  more  iii  detail. 

Crepitus,  occasioned  by  the  chafing  of  the  broken  surfaces  upon 
each  other,  when  actually  present,  is  almost  positive  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  fracture.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  confound  the  chaf- 
ing of  engorged  tendinous  sheaths,  or  of  inflamed  joints  upon  which 
fibrinous  eSusions  have  occurred,  or  of  emphysema  even,  for  the  true 
crepitus  of  a  fracture ;  but  to  the  experienced  ear  and  well  practised 
touch  these  sensations  are  seldom  a  source  of  error.  The  one  is  rough, 
crackling,  or  even  clicking  sometimes,  while  the  other  is  more  sub- 
dued, and  imparts  a  more  uniform  sensation  to  the  hand,  and  but 
rarely  conveys  an  actual  sound,  unless  the  ear  is  directly  applied  or 

'  Vandeireer,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Scl.,  May,  1847,  p.  378. 
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the  stetboscope  is  employed.  It  is  only  when  the  crepitus  is  trans- 
mitted obscurely  through  a  great  mass  of  soft  tissues,  or  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  for  the  ends  of  the  fragments  to  become  softened  by 
inflammation,  and  partially  covered  with  a  plastic  material,  or  when 
indeed  a  dislocation  is  actually  coincident  with  the  fracture,  that  the 
surgeon  is  left  in  doubt.  Occasionally,  also,  the  existence  of  caries  or 
of  necrosis,  in  connection  with  a  dislocation,  might  lead  to  the  sup- 
position of  a  fracture ;  but  the  history  of  the  case,  aside  from  the 
remaining  common  signs,  and  the  special  symptoms  hereafter  to  be 
enumerated,  would  prevent  any  possibility  of  error.  In  a  few  cases 
the  diagnosis  may  be  facilitated  by  the  application  of  the  ear  or  of  the 
stethoscope,  as  first  recommended  by  Lisfranc* 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  moreover,  that  a  fracture  at  one  point 
may  transmit  the  sensation  of  crepitus  distinctly  enough,  but  in  such 
a  direction,  owing  to  the  relations  of  other  bones  to  the  one  broken, 
as  to  mislead  the  surgeon,  and  induce  him  to  locate  the  fracture  in  the 
wrong  bone.  Several  examples  of  this  species  of  deception  I  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  mention. 

Valuable  and  important  as  is  crepitus  in  its  relations  to  differential 
diagnosis,  unfortunately  it  is  not  always  present,  and  for  reasons 
which  must  be  plainly  stated.  First ;  we  cannot,  in  a  pretty  large 
proportion  of  cases,  bring  the  broken  ends  again  into  apposition. 
Whatever  mere  theorists  may  say  to  the  contrary,  and  notwithstand- 
ing surgeons  up  to  this  time  have  rarely  ventured  to  allude  to  this 
subject,  the  fact  is  so  that  we  do  not  usually  "set"  broken  bones.  We 
do  not,  even  at  the  first,  bring  them  into  complete  apposition,  unless  it 
is  as  the  exception,  I  speak  of  bones  once  completely  displaced  by 
overlapping,  and  these  constitute  the  majority  of  examples  which 
come  under  the  surgeon's  observation.  Second ;  in  transverse  frac- 
tures of  the  patella,  and  in  fractures  of  the  olecranon  and  coronoid 
process  of  the  ulna,  of  the  coracoid  and  acromion  process  of  the 
scapula,  and  in  all  similar  detachments  of  processes  and  apophyses, 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  by  displacing  the  fragments,  prevents  crepitus 
from  being  readily  produced.  Third ;  in  a  few  cases,  such  as  certain 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  of  the  neck  and  head  of  the  humerus, 
&c.,  the  broken  ends  are  impacted,  or  so  driven  into  each  other  as  to 
forbid  the  production  of  motion  and  crepitus ;  or  they  may  be  simply 
denticulated,  and  the  "consequences,  so  far  as  crepitus  is  concerned, 
will  be  the  same. 

Finally,  in  very  many  incomplete  fractures,  crepitus  does  not  exist, 
and  even  when  it  is  present  the  sensation  is  feeble,  or  very  much 
modified,  sometimes  resembling  the  chafing  of  lymph,  and  at  other 
times  giving  only  a  faint'  and  single  click. 

Preternatural  mobility,  less  valuable  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  than 
crepitus,  is  nevertheless  more  constantly  present,  being  never  absent, 
in  some  degree,  in  all  complete,  non-impacted,  and  non-denticulated 
fractures;  but  its  presence  does  not,  like  crepitus,  render  the  existence 
of  a  fracture  quite  certain.    Whenever  the  bony  lesion  takes  place  in 

>  New  Eogland  Med.  Joum.,  1824,  p.  220. 
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the  vicinity  of  a  joint,  it  may  be  diflBciilt  or  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  mobility  of  the  limb  is  due  to  motion  in  the  joint  or  to 
motion  at  the  supposed  scat  of  fracture.  While  on  the  other  hand, 
the  preternatural  immobility  so  generally  ob.-jerved  in  dislooations, 
ma}'  give  place  to  preternatural  mobility,  as  when  the  ligaments  and 
tendons  surrounding  the  joint  are  extensively  torn,  or  the  system  itself 
is  laboring  under  the  shock  of  the  accident,  or  when  from  any  other 
cause  there  exists  great  general  prostration. 

As  to  the  third  common  sign  mentioned,  namely,  that  in  the  case 
of  fractures  the  bones  do  not  generally  support  themselves,  but  de- 
mand for  this  purpose  the  interposition  of  splints,  bandages,  and  even 
of  extending  and  counter-extending  forces,  its  authority  rests  upon 
the  same  evidence  as  does  the  assertion  already  made  that  bones  once 
separated  entirely,  cannot  generally  be  "set,"  that  is,  [ilaced  again  end 
to  end  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  made  effectually  to  support  each 
other.  It  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  my  own  personal  ex]>erience;  to 
which  I  am  permitted  to  add,  also,  the  personal  experience  of  Mid- 

Pdgne,  who,  with  a  frankness  which  does  him  great  credit,  and  which, 
am  sorry  to  say,  has  hitherto  found  few  imitators,  remarks:  "Second, 
That  overlapping  is  the  most  stubborn  of  all.  Here  I  will  add  a  dis- 
agreeable truth,  which  classical  authors  have  kept  too  much  out  of 
sight,  namely,  that  it  is  so  stubborn  that  in  an  immense  majority  of  cases 
the  efforts  of  art  are  unable  to  overcome  it."'  And  it  must  be  observed 
further,  that  if  we  shall  often  find  it  possible  to  bring  the  broken  sur- 
faoes  sufficiently  into  contact  to  develop  crepitus,  they  may  still  be 
unable  to  maintain  themselves  in  this  position,  owing  to  the  obliquity 
of  the  line  of  fracture. 

Tlie  other  common  signs  of  fracture  may  be  briefly  stated.  Pain 
«t  the  seat  of  fracture;  swelling;  ecch^'mosis;  deformity,  produced  by 
either  an  angular,  transverse,  or  rotary  displacement  of  the  fragments, 
and  which  is  much  more  often  due  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
impulse  which  occasioned  the  fracture  than  to  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles; separation  of  the  fragments,  as  in  fractures  of  the  patella  and 
olecranon  process;  and  inability  to  move  the  limb,  a  phenomenon  due 
in  part  to  the  breaking  of  the  bony  lever  upon  which  the  muscles 
acted,  and  in  part  to  the  intense  pain  caused  by  any  such  attempts. 
This  latter  symptom  is,  however,  often  entirely  absent.  It  is  not 
generally  present  in  impacted  fractures,  in  serrated  and  partial  frac- 
tares^  or  in  many  other  fractures  in  which  the  periosteum  has  not  yet 
completely  given  wa)'. 

Velpeau  was  the  tirst,  I  think,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
patients  ^nth  broken  clavicles  could  very  generally  raise  the  arm 
above  the  shoulder  and  even  to  the  head,  and  I  have  repeatedly  veri- 
fied the  observation,  notwithstanding  the  separation  of  the  fragments 
hfts  been  complete,  and  the  overlapping  considerable.  In  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  and  of  the  tibia  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
patient  to  walk  some  di.stancc  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

I  c/umot  dismiss  this  subject  without  calling  attention  to  the  neces- 

>  ftUIgaigne,  Tnit6  des  Fractares  et  des  Luxations,  Paris  ed.,  t.  I.  p.  102. 
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sity  of  exercising  care  and  gentleness  as  well  as  skill  in  the  examina- 
tion of  broken  Umbs.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  betrays  a  lack  of 
judgment  as  well  as  of  common  humanity  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon, 
so  much  as  a  rude  and  reckless  handling  of  a  limb  already  pricked 
and  goaded  into  spasms  by  the  sharp  points  of  a  broken  bone.  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  that  such  rough  manipulation  is  generally  unneces- 
aary,  it  is  positively  mischievous,  provoking  the  muscles  to  more 
violent  contractions,  increasing  the  displacement  which  already  exists, 
and  sometimes  producing  a  complete  separation  of  the  impacted,  den- 
ticulated, transverse,  or  partial  fractures,  which  can  never  afterwards 
be  wholly  remedied ;  augmenting  the  pain  and  inflammation,  and  not 
unfrequently,  I  have*  no  doubt,  determining  the  occurrence  of  suppu- 
ration, gangrene,  and  death. 

In  proceeding  to  establish  the  diagnosis  in  any  case,  the  surgeon 
should  sit  down  quietly  and  patiently  bv  the  sufferer,  so  as  to  inspire 
in  him  from  the  first  a  confidence  that  he  is  not  to  be  hurt,  at  least 
unnecessarily.  He  ought  then  to  inquire  of  him  minutely  as  to  all 
the  circumstances  immediately  relating  to  the  accident,  in  order  that 
he  may  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  its  cause,  which  alone,  to  the 
experienced  surgeon,  often  affords  presumptive,  if  not  conclusive  evi- 
dence as  to  the  nature  and  precise  point  of  the  injury.  From  this,  he 
should  proceed  to  examine  the  disabled  limb;  removing  the  clothes 
with  the  utmost  care  by  cutting  them  away  rather  than  by  pulling; 
and,  when  completely  exposed,  he  should  notice  with  his  eye  its  posi- 
tion, its  contour,  the  points  of  abrasion,  discoloration,  or  of  swelling ; 
and  not  until  he  has  exhausted  all  these  sources  of  information,  ought 
the  surgeon  to  resort  to  the  harsher  means  of  touch  and  manipulation. 
Nor  will  his  sensations  guide  him  to  the  point  of  fracture  by  any  other 
method  so  accurately  as  when,  the  patient  being  composed  and  his 
muscles  at  rest,  he  moves  his  fingers  lightly  along  the  surface  of  the 
limb,  pressing  here  and  there  a  little  more  firmly,  according  as  a  trifling 
indentation  or  elevation  may  lead  him  to  suspect  this  or  that  to  be  the 
point  of  fracture.  If  the  skin  is  more  than  usually  tender,  a  few  drops 
of  sweet  oil  or  of  fresh  lard  laid  upon  its  surface,  or  even  moistening 
the.  skin  with  tepid  water,  will  render  this  examination  less  painful, 
whilst  it  will  facilitate  the  diagnosis,  by  rendering  the  tactile  sensation 
somewhat  more  acute. 

The  limb,  in  case  of  a  supposed  fracture  of  a  long  bone,  may  now 
be  measured  with  a  tape  line,  and  compared  with  the  opposite  limb, 
having  first  marked  with  a  soft  pencil  or  with  ink  the  several  points 
from  which  the  measurements  are  to  be  made. 

Finally,  if  any  doubt  remains,  the  limb  must  be  firmly  but  steadily 
held  while  the  necessary  manipulations  are  performed,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  existence  of  mobility  and  of  crepitus.  Mobility  is 
most  easily  determined  by  giving  to  the  limb  a  lateral  motion,  but  in 
general,  crepitus  is  most  effectually  developed  by  gentle  rotation.  If 
the  place  of  fracture  is  already  pretty  well  declared  by  the  previous 
examinations,  the  surgeon  should  place  one  finger  over  the  suspected 
point,  during  this  manipulation,  by  which  means  the  crepitus  will  be 
more  certainly  recognized. 
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I  no  not  often  find  it  necessary  to  resort  to  anaesthetics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insuring  quietude  and  annihilating  pain  in  making  these 
examinations,  since  it  is  seldom  that  the  patient  need  to  be  much  dis- 
turbed ;  but  if  the  examination  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  diagnosis 
is  important,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  render  the  patient  completely  insen- 
sible, after  which  the  questions  in  doubt  may  be  more  thoroughly 
investigated  and  perhaps  definitely  settled. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  earlier  the  examination  ia 
entered  upon,  the  more  readily  will  the  diagnosis  be  made  out ;  and 
if,  unfortunately,  some  time  has  already  elapsed  before  the  patient  i.s 
seen  by  the  surgeon,  and  much  swelling  has  taken  place,  the  exami- 
nation is  still  not  to  be  omitted,  and  whatever  doubts  remain  we  must 
endeavor  to  remove  by  repeated  examinations  made  from  day  to  day 
untU  the  subsidence  of  the  tumefaction  has  brought  the  surfaces  of  the 
bone  again  within  the  reach  of  our  observation. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

REPAIR  OF  BROKEN  BONES. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  very  fully  into  a  consideration  of  the 
process  of  repair  in  fractmres,  preferring  to  leave  this  subject  where  it 
more  properly  belongs,  to  the  general  treatises  on  surgical  pathology.. 
And  especially  am  I  disinclined  to  this  topic,  because  of  the  discrep- 
ancy of  opinion  which  has  all  along  existed  upon  many  of  the  points 
involved,  and  which  differences  still  continue  to  exist,  even  among 
the  best  informed  pathologists,  and  to  the  final  settlement  of  which  1 
confess  I  have  not  brought,  except  perhaps  in  relation  to  one  single 
point,  any  new  observations  or  labors. 

I  only  propose  to  state  very  briefly  a  few  practical,  and  I  trust  1 
may  now  say,  pretty  well  established  facts,  such  as  the  manner  or 
position  in  which  this  reparative  material,  whenever  it  is  employed, 
is  applied  to  the  broken  bones,  the  length  of  time  which  is  usually 
required  for  the  completion  of  the  process  of  repair,  and  the  causes 
which  may  impede  or  prevent  bony  union. 

If  I  think  it  necessary  to  say  anything  more  upon  this  subject,  it. 
will  be  simply  to  announce  my  belief  that  the  reparative  material, 
consisting  originally  of  a  plastic  lymph,  is  poured  out  from  the  vessels 
of  the  medullary  membrane,  the  periosteum,  the  broken  ends  of  the 
bone,  and  more  or  less  from  all  of  the  lacerated  tissues  which  are 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  fracture;  that  after  a  period,  longer 
or  shorter,  this  lymph  becomes  organized,  and  begins  to  receive  from 
the  same  sources  particles  of  bony  matter,  through  which  the  con- 
solidation is  finally  effected;  that  the  transition  from  the  original 
plastic  material  to  bone  is  almost  constantly  through  the  interposition 
of  a  fibrous  tissue,  rarely,  unless  iu  the  caae  of  children,  through  a 
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cartilaginous  tissue,  and  sometimes  through  both  consentaneously  or 
consecutively ;  that,  perhaps,  in  a  few  fortunate  examples  bones  unite 
directly  or  immediately,  without  the  intervention  of  a  reparative 
material:  and  finally,  that  granulations,  or  inflammatory  exudations 
become  transformed  into  bone,  or  perhaps  we  are  only  authorized  to 
say  that  they  immediately  precede  ossification,  in  certain  cases  of 
compound  fractures,  or  of  fractures  in  which  the  process  of  inflamma- 
tion exceeds  certain  limits. 

This  last  proposition,  in-  reference  to  the  agency  of  granulations  in 
the  production  of  callus,  or  their  mutual  pathological  relations,  is  at 
the  present  more  in  debate  than  either  of  the  others;  but,  with  this 
exception,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  carefully  avoided  all  of  those 
points  upon  which  the  observations  and  opinions  of  pathologists  are 
still  greatly  at  variance. 

Dupuytren,  enlarging  upon  the  doctrines  taught  by  Galen,  Duhamel, 
Camper,  and  Haller,  declared  that  "nature  never  accomplishes  the 
immediate  union  of  a  fracture  save  by  the  formation  of  two  successive 
deposits  of  callus ;"  one  of  which  is  derived  from  the  periosteum  and 
from  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  from  the  medulla;  while  the  other, 
derived,  perhaps,  from  the  broken  extremities  of  the  bone  itself,  is 
found  at  a  later  period  directly  interposed  between  these  surfaces. 
The  material  or  callus  derived  from  the  tissues  outside  of  the  bone, 
and  which  Galen  compared  to  a  ferule,  but  which  Mr.  Paget  calls 
"  ensheathing,"  together  with  the  material  derived  from  the  medulla, 
compared  often  to  a  plug,  and  by  Mr.  Paget  named  "interior"  callus, 
are  by  Dupujrtren  spoken  of  as  the  "provisional,"  or  temporary  callus; 
by  which  the  fragments  are  supported,  and  maintained  in  contact 
until  the  permanent  callus  is  formed.  This  temporary  splint  is  com- 
pleted, or  has  arrived  at  the  condition  of  bone  in  a  spongy  form  at 
periods  varying  from  twenty  to  sixty  days;  but  it  does  not  assume 
the  character  of  compact  bone  until  a  period  varying  from  fifty  days 
to  six  months,  has  elapsed;  after  which  it  is  gradually  removed  by 
absorption.  The  second  process,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  bone  are 
definitively  or  permanently  united,  commences  when  the  provisional 
callus  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  spongy  bones,  and  is  not  completed 
usually  within  less  than  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  months,  "  when,"  says 
Dupuytren,  "  it  acquires  a  solidity  greater  than  the  original  bone." 

While  it  is  certain  that  this  eminent  surgeon  and  most  accurate 
observer  has  described  faithfully  the  various  phenomena  which  usually 
accompany  the  repair  of  bones  in  those  animals  which  were  the 
subjects  of  his  experiments,  and  that  his  conclusions  have  a  certain 
degree  of  application  to  the  human  species,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
he  erred  in  assuming  that  in  man  simple  fractures  always  unite  by 
this  double  process;  yet,  such  is  the  power  of  authority,  these  doctrines 
were  accepted  from  the  first  without  hesitation  or  debate,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  they  have  occupied  the  mmds  of  surgeons  to 
the  almost  complete  exclusion  of  every  other  theory.  Mr.  Stanley 
was  among  the  first  to  question  the  solidity  of  the  doctrines  of  Dupuy- 
tren, but  it  remained  for  Mr.  Paget  to  fully  expose  their  many 
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fallacies ;  nor  Las  Malgaigne,  although  not  strictly  a  disciple  of  Paget, 
failed  to  detect  c-crtain  of  these  errors. 

I  should  also  do  iojustice  to  myself  were  I  not  to  racntion  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  Mr.  Paget  was  making  his  observations  upon 
the  specimens  in  "  the  large  collection  of  fractures  in  the  museum  of 
the  Umversity  College,"  I  was  myself  employed  in  similar  researches 
both  among  cabinet  specimens  and  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country  and 
of  Europe;  and  that  the  conclusions  to  which  I  had  arrived  were 
nearly  identical  with,  although  the  inferences  were  far  from  being  so 
complete  in  their  detail,  as  those  to  which  this  distinguished  patholo- 
gist was  himself  brought*  I  do  not,  however,  wish  to  make  Mr.  Paget 
responsible  for  any  of  the  opinions  upon  this  subject  which  I  shall 
hereafter  express,  except  so  far  as  they  may  be  found  to  agree  with 
his  own  publishetl  views.' 

I  think  it  may  now  be  fairly  stated  that  the  repair  of  bones  by  the 
double  process  described  by  Dupuytren,  is,  in  man,  only  an  exception 
to  a  very  general  rule ;  and  that  fractures  may  unite  by  either  one  of 
the  following  modes: — 

First.  Immediately^  or  in  the  same  manner  that  the  soft  tissues 
sometimes  unite,  by  the  direct  reunion  of  the  broken  surfaces,  and 
without  the  interposition  of  any  reparative  material.  This  happens 
probably  in  the  spongy  bones,  and  in  the  extremities  or  spongy 
portions  of  the  long  bones,  especially  when  one  portion  of  bone  is 
driven  into  another  and  becomes  impacted ;  as  in  certain  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  humerus  or  of  the  femur. 

Second.  By  interposition  of  a  reparative  material  between  the  broken 
ends ;  as  when  the  fragments  remain  in  exact  apposition,  but  imme- 
diate union  fails.  This  is  especiall}'  apt  to  occur  in  superficial  bones, 
such  as  the  tibia;  or  upon  those  sides  of  the  bone  which  are  most 
Buperficial.  It  is  not  an  unusual  circumstance  to  find  the  shaft  of  the 
tibia  during  the  process  of  union  presenting  no  exterior  callus  upon 
its  anterior  and  inner  surface,  whilst  the  posterior  and  outer  section  of 
its  circumference  is  covered  with  an  abundant  deposit.  In  other  cases, 
however,  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  as  well  as  of  the  epiphyses,  the 
interme+liate  callus  secures  a  prompt  union,  but  no  ensheathing  callus 
is  ever  formed. 

Third.  Bones  broken  and  not  separated,  unite  occasionally  by  the 
proce^ss  described  by  Dupuytren,  namely,  by  the  formation,  first,  of  an 
enshe;ithing  callu.s,  whilst  at  the  same  moment  the  cylindrical  cavity 
becomes  cKtsed  by  a  spongy  plug  or  a  compact  septum  of  bone;  and 
second,  by  definitive  callus  dcp<jsited  between  the  broken  ends.  It  is 
probable  that  this  happens  generally  in  children,  and  it  is  a  common 
mode  of  union  in  the  ribs,  which  bones,  during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  anion,  are  necessarily  kept  in  motion.  My  cabinet  furnishes  many 
ill'  -  ■  of  ensheathing  callus  in  ribs;  and  also  a  few  in  fractures 

of  i  and  fibula. 

Fourth.  Under  similar  circumstances,  where  no  displacement  exists. 


'  Pftpvr  00  *'  rrorifiion.il  Callas,'*  br  Frank  U.  H&milton.    Buffalo  Medical  Journal, 
■  tcclarei  an  Surgical  Pathologjr,  hj  J&mea  Paget,  Pliila.  ed.,  18&4,  Chapter  XI. 
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the  fracture  may  unite  by  ensheathing  and  interior  callus  alone,  no  in- 
termediate callus  ever  bemg  formed  between  the  broken  ends ;  in  which 
case  it  may  be  properly  said  that  the  bone  itself  has  never  united,  and 
the  ensheathing  callus  instead  of  being  provisional  is  permanent  or 
definitive.  This  was  essentially  the  doctrine  of  Galen,  Haller,  and 
Duhamel  before  Dupuytren  added  his  "  fifth  period,"  or  the  formation 
of  definitive  callus;  and  by  these  older  surgeons  it  was  held  to  be  of 
universal  application,  except  perhaps  in  the  ca^e  of  children.  To  this 
doctrine  also  Malgaigne  has  returned — at  least  to  the  question  "Is 
there  always  a  definitive  callus,  or  complete  union  of  the  fragments?*' 
he  has  made  this  laconic  reply :  "  Galen  admitted  its  occurrence,  but 
only  in  young  subjects ;  it  has  been  obtained  in  animals,  where  there 
had  been  no  displacement.  I  would  willingly  believe  that  such  is 
sometimes  the  case  in  human  adults ;  but  I  must  confess  I  have  seen 
only  the  instance  above  cited,  which  might  just  as  well  be  used  to 
prove  the  compact  ossification  of  the  provisional  callus."  He  accepts, 
therefore,  the  doctrine  of  Galen  as  having  not  merely  an  occasional 
application,  but  as  explaining  the  process  of  union  in  the  large  ma- 


Pig.  3. 
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FrKotnre  of  (he  thigh  of  a  turkey ;  aolted  with  th«  frag- 
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jority  of  cases ;  and  in  support  of  this 
extreme  view  he  finds  that  the  exterior 
callus,  which  Dupuytren  called  provi- 
sional or  temporary,  is  actually  per- 
manent unless  removed  by  the  absorp- 
tion consequent  upon  pressure. 

To  all  of  which  we  can  only  say  that 
an  examination  of  ^ve  or  six  speci- 
mens in  our  own  cabinet,  after  having 
carefully  divided  them  with  a  saw,  has 
furnished  only  one  illustration  of  union 
by  ensheathing  and  interior  callus 
alone.  In  each  of  the  other  specimens 
the  union  was  completed  by  definitive 
or  intermediate  callus.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
Malgaigne  has  been  deceived  as  to  the 
relative  frequency  of  these  different 
modes  of  union,  and  that  union  with- 
out intermediate  callus  ia  exceptional. 

Fifth.    When  bones  are  broken  and 
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overlap,  they  may  unite  by  tbe  interposition  of  a  callas  between  the 
opposing  surfaces,  that  is,  by  an  intermediate  callus,  but  which  will 
differ  from  that  described  as  the  second  method,  inasmuch  as  the  new 
material  will  be  deposited  upon  the  sides  of  the  fragments  and  not 
upon  their  extremities.  The  limb  being  kept  perfectly  at  rest,  and 
all  other  circumstances  proving  favorable,  this  union  may  take  place 
without  any  excess  or  irregularity  in  the  deposit.  The  surfaces  will 
unite  firmly  where  they  are  in  actual  contact,  and  smooth  and  well- 
formed  buttresses  will  fill  up  all  the  spaces  between  the  bones  where 
they  are  not  in  actual  contact,  sufficient  generally  to  give  the  requisite 
strength  to  this  new  bond  of  union.  This  mode  of  union  will  be 
completed  sometimes  when  the  two  ends  of  the  bones  are  separated 
laterally  an  inch  or  more  from  each  other.  I  have  in  my  collection 
the  bono  of  a  turkey's  thigh  (Fig.  3)  thus  united  by  a  transverse  bony 
shaft,  although  separated  more  tlian  one  inch ;  and  what  is  less  common, 
I  possess  also  a  specimen  of  the  adult  human  thigh  (Fig.  4),  in  which 
an  oblique  shaft  of  solid  callus  has,  after  many  months,  and  while  no 
splints  were  employed,  bound  together  firmly  the  two  opposite 
extremities  of  the  broken  bone. 

Sixth.  The  fragments  being  overlapped  more  or  less,  and  suffering 
unusual  disturbance,  or  the  adjacent  tissues  having  been  much  torn, 
or  much  blood  being  effused  so  that  considerable  inflammation  is 
caused,  the  amount  of  callus  will  exceed  what  is  necessary  for  the 
complete  union  of  the  bones;  and  this  redundancy  may  be  deposited 
around  and  upon  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones,  or  anywhere  in  theirl 
immediate  vicmity,  in  layers,  or  in  masses  of  irregular  shape  and  size. 
Even  the  bones  which  are  not  broken,  but  which  are  near,  a.s  in  the 
case  of  the  fibula  after  a  fracture  of  the  tibia,  may  become  inflamed, 
or  their  coverings  may  inflame,  and  they  may  also  contribute  to  the 
general  mass  of  bony  callus. 

Compound  fractures,  or  rather,  we  ought  to  say,  fractures  accom- 
panied with  granulations  and  suppuration,  obey  no  uniform  law  of 
repair,  so  far  as  the  manner  and  position  of  the  deposit  is  conocmcd ; , 
bat  they  come  together  finally  with  more  or  less  irregular  distributions 
ofossiBed  matter,  according  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  imperfect 
coaptation,  mobility,  &c.,  in  which  they  may  chance  to  be  placed. 
Occasictnally  the  amount  of  callus  is  less  than  occurs  in  simple  frac- 
tures* and  at  other  times  the  excess  is  very  great. 

In  short,  we  conclude  that  fractures  of  adult  human  bones,  whether 
plaoe>d  end  to  end  or  overlapped,  unite  most  naturally  and  most 
promptly  either  immediately  or  mediately,  and  in  the  same  manner 
that  soft  tissues  unite;  that  is  to  say,  without  the  interposition  of  any 
repanvlive  material,  or  through  the  medium  of  an  intermediate, 
|.»crmanent  callus;  and  that  all  deviations  from  these  simple  luethoils 
are  accldentul,  or  the  result  of  disturbing  influences. 

That  was,  no  doubt,  a  beautiful  thought,  which  ascribed  the  form- 
ation of  provisional  callus  to  an  intelligent  efficient  cause,  which  in 
this  manner  sought  to  support  the  fragments  until  a  reimion  of  their 
divided  ends  was  accomplished ;  nor  would  the  beauty  of  the  concep- 
tioD  be  marred  by  ascribing  to  it  a  more  limited  application,  and 
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iavoking  its  interference  only  when  the  ordinary  resources  of  nature 
had  failed.  We  no  longer  hold  that  such  intelligent  interposition  is 
necessary  in  the  first  instance,  but  that  if  demanded  at  all  it  is  only 
for  an  exigency ;  and  we  have  grave  doubts  whether  nature  ever 
allows  any  interference  with  her  laws  even  in  an  exigency,  unless  by 
the  substitution  of  a  miracle.  Provisional  callus  is  just  as  much  the 
necessary  result  of  natural  laws,  as  is  definitive.  It  is  formed  because 
in  that  condition  of  the  parts  and  of  the  general  life  its  formation  was 
inevitable.  Whether  useful  for  the  purposes  of  repair  or  not,  it  will 
under  certain  circumstances  exist.  In  the  repair  of  certain  fractures, 
provisional  callus,  it  is  conceded,  seldom  occurs.  Thus  it  is  with  the 
cranium,  the  acromion,  coracoid  and  olecranon  processes,  the  patella, 
and  with  all  those  portions  of  bones  which  are  immediately  invested 
with  a  synovial  capsule.  Will  it  be  affirmed  that  in  the  examples 
just  named  this  callus  is  not  formed  because  it  is  not  required?  To 
us  it  seems  that  nowhere  could  it  prove  more  useful,  since,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  cranium,  it  is  in  these  very  cases  that  the 
obstacles  to  a  reunion  are  the  most  serious.  In  fractures  of  the  patella, 
olecranon,  &c.,  the  action  of  the  muscles  tends  constantly  and  power- 
fully to  displace  the  fragments,  and  gladly  would  the  surgeon  avail 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  temporary  callus,  but  it  is  rarely  present, 
at  least  in  any  useful  degree.  So  also  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  within  the  capsule,  and  in  other  similar  cases,  we  cannot  say 
that  temporary  callus  would  not  be  advantageous  in  facilitating  the 
retention  of  the  fragments,  yet  the  "intelligent  efficient  agent"  neglects 
to  furnish  it. 

The  only  satisfactory  reason  which,  as  we  think,  can  be  assigned 
for  the  absence  of  callus  in  these  cases,  is  found  in  the  doctrines 
we  now  advocate ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  usually  absent  because  that 
amount  of  excitement  and  irritation  is  usually  absent  which  alone 
determines  its  formation.  In  the  case  of  the  olecranon,  patella,  &c., 
the  fragments  being  separated  from  each  other  by  muscular  action,  so 
that  no  painful  pinchings  or  chafings  occur,  and  their  rough  surfaces 
or  sharp  points  being  rather  drawn  away  from,  than  protruded  into 
the  flesh,  no  sufficient  provocation  exists  for  the  production  of  inflam- 
mation and  effusion.  Hence  the  failure  of  provisional  callus,  but 
wherever  the  fracture  occurs,  and  however  moderate  the  action, 
definitive  callus  does  not  fail ;  still  the  broken  surfaces  of  the  patella 
and  olecranon  are  softened,  and  smoothed,  and  covered  over  with  a 
new  matter,  which,  if  contact  could  have  been  secured  and  preserved, 
would  certainly  have  served  to  consolidate  and  repair  the  breach. 
The  natural  reparative  process  proceeds,  but  only  the  accidental  pro- 
cess is  omittea.  This  latter,  however,  is  seen  again  even  here,  when 
from  other  and  unusual  causes  a  sur-excitement  is  established. 

Temporary  callus  is  not  formed  upon  bones  invested  with  synovial 
membranes,  because  here,  too,  as  in  the  neck  of  the  femur,  there  are 
not  so  many  structures  lacerated  and  irritated,  and  the  supply  of  this 
effusion  must  be  the  less  not  only  in  proportion  to  the  less  intensity 
of  the  inflammation,  but  also  to  the  less  amount  of  structures  impli- 
cated. 
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Possibly  other  and  more  satisfactory  reasons  may  be  assigned  wliy 
provisional  callus  is  not  formed  usually  when  the  neck  of  the  femur 
IS  broken  within  the  capsule ;  but  we  certainly  can  never  admit  the 
common,  and,  as  here  applied,  the  too  palpably  absurd  explanation, 
that  it  is  not  wanted.  It  is  wanted,  and  in  no  case  so  much  as  in  the 
one  now  supposed. 

Provisional  callus  has,  therefore,  no  final  purpose,  but  it  is  the 
unavoidable  result  of  certain  abnormal  conditions.  It  still  occurs 
everywhere  when  against  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bone  there  is  the 
requisite  lesion  and  action,  and  it  will  occur  as  certainly  when  there 
is  no  fincture  at  all,  but  only  a  caries,  a  necrosis,  or  a  simple  bony  or 
periosteal  inflammation;  and  whilst  it  is  doubtless  true  that  in  fractures 
it  sometimes  renders  valuable  aid  to  the  surgeon,  it  is  equally  true 
that  it  often  proves  a  source  of  hindrance. 

From  these  remarks  I  choose  to  except  fractures  occurring  in  chil- 
dren, in  relation  to  which  the  observations  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
numerous  to  determine  absolutely  the  laws  of  repair.  If,  however,  I 
was  to  venture  an  opinion  based  upon  a  few  examinations,  I  should 
say  that  in  children  we  may  accept  with  but  little  qualification  the 
doctrine  of  Dupuytren  as  already  explained. 

Dupuytren,  in  determining  the  limits  of  his  "third"  period,  or  of 
that  in  which  a  provisional  callus  is  formed  of  sufficient  strength  to 
support  the  fragments,  has  given  what  has  been  usually  quoted  as  tbt^ 
natural  period  within  which  bones  may  be  said  to  be  united,  that  is^ 
"  from  the  twentieth  or  twenty -fifth  day,  to  the  thirtieth,  fortieth,  or 
sixtieth."  But  this  depends  s6  much  upon  the  age  of  the  patient,  his 
general  condition  of  health,  the  condition  and  position  of  the  broken 
ends,  as  well  as  upon  the  bone  itself,  and  the  point  at  which  it  is 
broken,  with  many  other  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  t(» 
establish  any  absolute  laws  in  reference  to  this  point. 

In  very  early  infancy,  union  is  accomplished  in  half  the  time  re- 
quired in  adult  life,  and  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  still  nwre  rt^ 
tarded  in  advanced  age,  but  Malgaigne  has  not  found  this  latter 
observation  confirmed  by  his  own  experience.  Various  constitutional 
causes,  as  we  shall  hereafter  explain  more  fully,  retard  bony  union- 
Motion,  also,  sometimes  delays  consolidation :  fragments  which  are 
overlapped  do  not  unite  as  speedily  as  those  which  are  placed  end  to 
end,  and  other  complications  interfere  in  a  similar  manner,  such  as 
lesions  of  nerves^  of  bloodvessels,  comminution  of  the  bone,  &c.  It  is 
affirmed,  moreover,  that  in  general  the  bones  of  the  lower  extremities, 
independently  of  their  size,  unite  more  slowly  than  the  bones  of  the 
upper  extremities. 

For  a  more  complete  consideration  of  the  causes  which  retard  the 
union  of  bones,  I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  "Delayed 
Union,  and  Non-Union  of  Bones.'^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

GENERAL  TREATMENT  OP  FRACTURES. 

All  that  has  been  said  in  relation  to  tlie  propriety  of  handling  a 
broken  limb  gently  when  the  surgeon  is  examining  the  position  and 
character  of  the  fracture,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  lifting  and  trans- 
porting of  the  patient  to  his  bed,  to  the  removal  of  the  clothing,  and 
to  the  general  management  of  the  limb  before  it  is  dressed.  Rude  or 
awkward  manipulations,  by  which  needless  pain  is  inflicted,  are  not 
simply  acta  of  wanton  cruelty,  but  they  are  sources,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  frequent  sources,  of  inflammation,  suppuration,  and  gangrene. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  subsequent  handlings,  everything  should  be  done 
slowly,  thoughtfully,  and  systematically.  Yet  it  is  difficult  to  state 
the  precise  manner  in  which  the  surgeon  ought  to  proceed.  Much 
will  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  something  upon  one's 
natural  tact,  and  upon  the  amount  of  experience,  but  more,  I  think, 
upon  natural  kindness  of  heart,  and  social  education.  The  man  of 
refinement  and  sensibility  will  know  instinctively  how  to  proceed, 
and  needs  no  instruction.  They  who  lack  these  qualities  can  never 
learn,  and  it  would  be  quite  useless  to  undertake  to  teach  them.  I 
sincerely  wish  such  men  as  these  latter  would  find  some  more  suitable 
employment  than  the  practice  of  a  humane  art. 

Nearly  all  fractures  present  three  principal  indications  of  treatment, 
namely ;  to  restore  the  fragments  to  place  as  completely  as  possible ;  to 
-maintain  them  in  place ;  and  to  prevent  or  to  control  inflammation, 
spasms,  and  other  accidents. 

It  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  rule,  liable  only  to  rare  exceptions, 
that  broken  bones  should  be  restored  to  place,  or  to  the  position  in 
which  we  hope  to  maintain  them,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  accident.  If  the  patient  is  seen  within  the  first  few  hours, 
or  before  much  swelling  has  taken  place,  we  scarcely  know  the  cir- 
cumstance which  would  warrant  an  omission  to  adjust  the  fragments 
either  end  to  end  or  side  by  aide,  as  the  one  or  the  other  might  be 
found  to  be  practicable.  We  have  before  sufficiently  explained  the 
general  impossibility  of  again  restoring  to  place,  end  to  end,  and  fibre 
to  fibre,  fragments  which  have  been  made  to  override.  "We  are  there- 
fore in  no  danger  of  being  understood  to  say  that  bones  should  in  all 
cases  be  immediately  "  set,"  in  the  popular  sense  of  this  term.  They 
ought  to  be  *'8et,"  no  doubt,  if  this  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
application  of  a  prudent  amount  of  force ;  but  if  they  cannot  be  thus 
placed  end  to  end,  they  may  at  least  be  laid  in  such  a  manner  side  by 
side  as  to  restore,  in  some  measure,  the  natural  axis  of  the  limb,  and 
prevent  the  points  of  the  bone  from  pressing  unnecessarily  into  the 
flesh. 
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Experience  has  indeed  furnished  us  with  four  or  five  very  good 
reasons  why  broken  bones  should  be  reduced  as  soon  as  possible. 
"When  the  injuiy  is  recent,  the  muscles  offer  less  resistance ;  their 
resistance  being  increased  after  a  time  not  only  by  the  reaction  which 
ensues  upon  the  shock,  but  also  by  actual  adhesion  between  their 
fibres ;  efliisions  distend  both  the  muscles  and  the  skin,  and  compel 
the  limb  to  shorten ;  the  constant  goading  of  the  flesh  by  the  sharp 
points  of  the  broken  bones  increases  the  muscular  contractions ;  the 
patient  will  submit  readily  to  manipulation  and  extension  at  first,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  it  is  very  seldom  that  he  will  permit  the 
limb  to  be  in  any  manner  disturbed,  even  if  he  is  assured  that  his 
refnsal  entails  upon  him  a  great  deformity.  If  it  is  true  that  no  callus 
or  bony  structure  is  deposited  earlier  than  the  seventh  or  tenth  day, 
it  is  also  true  that  the  renewed  attempt  to  adjust  the  bones  at  this 
period,  by  chafing  and  tearing  again  the  tissues,  reduces  the  fracture, 
in  some  degree,  to  the  same  condition  in  which  it  was  at  first,  and, 
consequently,  the  time  which  has  elapsed,  or,  at  least,  a  portion  of  it, 
may  be  regarded  as  lost. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  understand  the  argument  by  which  Brom- 


Fig.  5. 
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Hanj-Uiled  bandage. 

field.  South,  and  a  few  other  sur- 
geons have  persuaded  themselves 
that  reduction  should  never  be 
attempted  before  the  third  or 
fourth  day ;  nor,  indeed,  do  we 
fully  appreciate  the  refinement 
which  Malgaigne  has  given  to  this 
question  in  itself  so  simple.  To 
affirm  that  we  ought  not  to  re- 
duce the  bones  to  their  original 
positions  during  the  period  of 
intense  inflammation,  or  of  great 
swelling,  or  while  the  muscles  are 
acting  spasmodically,  is  only  to 
affirm  that  we  may  not  do  what 
is  impossible;  and  the  attempt  to  do  which,  therefore,  can  only  be 
mischievous;  but  to  authorize  their  restoration  to  a  better  position, 
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by  sucli  manipulation,  extension,  and  lateral  support  as  they  may 
comfortably  bear,  is  warrantable  under  any  circumstances.  The 
practice  is  not  only  defensible  but  imperative,  and  we  do  not  think 
any  really  sound  and  practical  surgeon  ever  intended  to  teach  the 
contrary.  "We  say  still,  if  bones  can  be  easily  reduced,  or  the  position 
of  the  fragments  improved  at  any  moment  or  under  any  circumstances, 
it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  if  we  Ml  in  accomplishing  all  that  we  wish 
to  do  in  the  first  instance,  we  must  remain  incessantly  watchful  to 
seize  the  earliest  opportunity  which  presents,  to  complete  the  adjust- 
ment. No  doubt  our  eftbrts  will  prove  fruitless  very  much  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  swelling,  inflammation,  or  muscular  spasm 
which  exists,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  has  elapsed, 
but  this  will  not  excuse  us  for  omitting  to  do  all  which  the  circum- 
stances permit. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  most  surgeons,  for  a  long  period,  to  cover 
the  broken  limb  with  some  form  of  a  bandage  or  roller  before  apply- 
ing the  lateral  splints. 


Fig.  7. 
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Application  of  th«  maBjr-talled  baadaxe. 


Bandage  of  Scnlt«taa. 


Of  these  primary  dressings  there  are  two  principal  varieties :  first, 
the  "roller,"  or  simple  bandage,  applied  to  the  limb  in  circular  and 
reversed  turns;  and,  second,  the  "many- tailed  bandage,"  consisting  of 
a  piece  of  muslin,  or  other  cloth,  torn  down  from  each  side  into  a 
suitable  number  of  strips,  leaving  the  centre,  which  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  back  of  the  limb,  entire. 
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A  modificfttion  of  this  bandage  consists  of  a  number  of  separate 
Q|ri]^d.  so  laid  upon  one  another,  oumnicncing  frora  above,  as  that  each 
fltrin  skall  overlaji  the  other  by  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  breadth. 
Thia  is  called  the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  and  it  possesses  one  advantage 
over  the  many-tailed  bandage  just  described,  especially  in  the  case  of 
compound  fractures,  in  the  facility  with  which  each  separate  piece 
may  be  removed  and  another  substituted.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to 
form  the  bandage  of  separate  strips,  and  having  overlaid  them  in  the 
manner  directed,  to  unite  them  again  into  one  by  running  a  thread 
through  the  whole  mass  along  the  centre. 

Whichever  of  these  several  varieties  of  strips  are  employed,  the 
mode  of  applying  them  is  the  same.  They  are  folded  alleruatcly 
aroaud  the  limbp  oeing  made  to  overlap  and  cross  upon  each  other 
in  front  and  only  the  last  strip  or  two  is  fastened  wth  a  pin. 

The  object  proposed  in  the  use  of  tlie  roller  or  of  the  many-tailed 
bandage  is  twofold :  first,  to  compress  and  support  the  muscles,  by 
which  their  tendency  to  contraction  is  in  some  measure  controlled  ; 
and  second,  to  protect  the  limb  against  the  direct  pressure  of  the  side 
splints. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  convince  us  that  the  first  of  these 
objects  is  in  most  cases  fully  attained  by  the  lateral  splints  themselves, 
and  by  the  bandages  by  which  they  are  retained  in  place :  and  that 
the  second  can  be  as  well  accomplished  by  a  single  fold  of  cloth,  or  by 
the  compresses,  which  ought  generally,  even  when  the  roller  is  usea, 
to  underlie  the  splints.  Nevertheless  we  should  hardly  feel  authorized 
to  reject  these  primary  dressings  solely  because  tlie  splints  and  com- 
progiiw  furnish  a  convenient  substitute,  especially  since  we  are  com- 
{>elled  to  admit  that  they  are  occasionally  useful,  unless  objections  of  a 
more  serious  nature  could  be  brought  against  them.  Unfortunately 
this  latter  supposition  is  actually  true.  By  ligating  the  limb  com- 
pletely, leaving  no  point  of  the  tegumentary  surface  to  which  the 
pressure  is  not  applied,  they  too  often  occasion  congestion,  inflamma- 
tion and  gangrene.  It  is  not  until  lately  that  the  attention  of  surgeons 
has  been  sufficiently  called  to  this  subject;  but  the  records  of  surgery 
are  to  day  filled  with  these  terrible  accidents,  formerly  attributed  to 
the  original  injury  or  to  the  splints  themselves,  but  now  understood 
to  be  plainly  traceable  to  the  too  common  employment  of  the  primary 
bandage.  The  roller  is  by  far  the  most  dangerous  dressing  of  the  two, 
since  it  does  not  yield  to  the  swelling  so  readily  as  the  bandage  of 
stripe,  and  it  is  more  objectionable  also  on  account  of  the  inconve- 
nience of  applying  and  removing  it ;  but  even  the  bandage  of  strips 
may  l>c  so  confined  as  to  produce  the  same  consequences^  as  I  have 
mvself  seen  in  more  than  one  instance.  It  is  also  all  the  more  dan- 
gerous in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced  surgeon,  because  he  feels 
a  confidence  that  it  will  not  cause  ligation. 

Except  in  rare  crises  and  for  especial  reasons,  which  Ave  shall  attempt 
to  indicate  in  their  appropriate  places,  wc  cannot  recommend  the  em- 
plormeut  of  any  kind  of  bandages  next  to  the  skin. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  second  indication,  namely,  to  maintain  the 
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fragments  in  place,  we  employ  usually  what  are  called  short,  side,  or 
coaptation  splints,  and  long  or  extending  splints. 

Side  splints  may  be  constructed  from  various  materials,  according  to 
the  size  and  circumstances  of  the  limb,  or  according  to  the  convenience 
of  the  surgeon;  and  as  the  surgeon  cannot  be  expected  to  have  always 
on  hand,  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  such  splints  as  he  might  pre^r 
to  use,  it  is  well  for  him  to  understand  how  to  avail  himself  of  such 
n[iaterials  as  may  be  within  his  reach,  in  order  that  he  may  make  the 
most  of  his  sometimes  imperfect  resources. 

Lead,  sheet  iron,  zinc,  and  other  metals  have  been  occasionally  em- 
ployed, but  especially  tin  and  copper,  which  possess  all  of  the  requisite 
firmness  and  malleability  to  allow  them  to  be  hammered  and  thus 
moulded  to  the  limb.  In  general,  however,  they  are  unnecessarily 
heavy,  and  demand  too  much  labor  to  be  wrought  into  shape.  I  have 
sometimes  employed  tin  splints  perforated  with  large  fenestrse  to 
diminish  their  weight  and  increase  their  flexibility,  and  found  them 
to  answer  an  excellent  purpose. 

Iron  wire  splints,  made  from  wire  cloth  or  coarse  gauze,  were  first 
publicly  mentioned,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Memphis  Medical  Recorder,  made  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Nott,  of  Mobile;  but  they 
have  been  brought  more  particularly  into  notice,  and  their  construction 
perfected  by  Louis  Bauer,  of  New  York.*  These  splints  are  moulded 
upon  "gypsum  or  wooden  casts,"  of  different  sizes,  and  surrounded  with 
a  stout  iron  wire  frame  in  order  to  give  them  the  requisite  degree  of 
firmness,  and  to  preserve  their  forms ;  after  which  they  are  tinned  by 
galvanism,  and  varnished,  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  rusted. 
When  applied,  Dr.  Bauer  recommends  that  they  shall  be  filled  with 
loose  cotton,  and  that  they  shall  be  held  in  place  by  rollers.  It  is 
claimed  for  these  splints  that  they  are  light,  flexible,  permeable  to  air 
and  to  the  perspiration,  and  that  they  permit  the  application  of  cool- 
ing lotions  without  impairing  their  firmness;  the  last  of  which  is  a 
quality  of  questionable  value,  since  lotions  applied  to  permanent 
dressings  of  any  kind  are  only  warm  fomentations,  and  do  not,  there- 
fore, in  this  respect,  serve  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended; 
besides  that  they  render  the  skin  tender,  and  dispose  it  to  vesicate, 
they  give  rise  to  a  sensation  of  scalding,  which  is  sometimes  almost 
intolerable ;  they  soak  into  the  bed,  and  in  many  other  ways  render 
the  patients  uncomfortable.  Cooling  lotions  are  only  applicable  where 
the  dressings  are  open,  loose,  and  temporary. 

The  same  objections  hold  also  to  this  as  to  all  other  forms  of 
moulded  metallic  or  carved  wooden  splints,  namely,  that  they  seldom 
exactly  fit  the  limb,  even  when  the  supply  of  assorted  sizes  is  com- 
plete, and  that  they  are  not  sufiiciently  flexible  to  adapt  themselves 
to  anything  but  the  slightest  irregularity  of  surface.  They  are  not, 
however,  without  merit,  and  they  deserve  at  least  a  qualified  recom- 
mendation in  many  cases.  I  shall  refer  to  them  again  when  speaking 
of  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg. 

Horn  and  whalebone  may  be  employed  in  thin  plates,  or  in  the  form 

'  Nott  and  Bauer,  Buf.  Med.  Journ  ,  vol.  xii.,  April,  1857. 
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of  narrow  strips  quilted  into  cloth ;  but  they  are  expensive  and  pos- 
sess no  special  value  except  in  an  emergency.  Reeds,  the  coarse  rank 
giMB  which  grows  in  swamps,  flags,  willow  branches,  and  unbroken 
wheat  straw,  may  be  quilted  between  two  thicknesses  of  cloth  in  the 
same  manner,  and  form  very  excellent  temporary  splints.  I  have 
especially  found  it  convenient  to  use  wheat  straw  in  the  form  of  junk.s. 
Gathering  up  a  bundle  of  unbroken  straws  of  the  size  of  my  arm,  I 
roll  them  snugly  in  a  broad  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  cut  off  the  projecting 
ecdsv  and  then  stitch  up  the  cloth  neatly-  We  have  thus  a  splint  of 
considerable  firmness,  and  one  which  is  cool  and  especially  adapted 
to  the  summer,  allowing  the  perspiration  to  evaporate  freely.  Straw 
splints  were  employed  sometimes  by  Ambrose  Par^  by  J.  L.  Petit, 
Larrcy,  and  I  have  several  times  seen  them  in  the  wards  of  certain 
European  hospitals,  although  I  am  unable  now  to  say  under  whose 
direction.  Mr.  Tiiffnell,  of  Dublin,  has  especially  recommended  them 
in  ihe  form  of  junks. 

Wooden  splints,  made  of  pine,  willow,  white  or  linden  wood,  or  of 
some  other  light  and  easily  wrought  timber,  are  probably  of  more  uni- 
versal application,  and  possess  greater  intrinsic  value  than  splints 
constructed  from  any  other  material;  but  I  wish  at  once,  and  for  all, 
to  disclaim  any  intention  of  giving  even  a  qualified  approval  of  any 
of  those  carved,  polished,  and  generally  patented  wooden  splints,  which 
•re  manufactured  and  sold  by  clever  mechanics,  and  which  one  may 
see  suspended  in  almost  every  doctor's  office,  whether  in  the  city  or 
in  the  country.  Constructed  with  grooves  and  ridges,  and  variously 
inclined  planep,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  meeting  a  multitude  of 
indications,  such  as  to  protect  a  condyle,  to  press  between  parallel 
bones,  to  follow  the  subsidence  of  a  muscular  swelling,  &c.,  they  never 
meet  exactly  a  single  one  of  these  indications,  whilst  they  seldom 
fail  to  [lefcat  some  other  indication  of  equal  importance.  They  deceive 
especially  the  inexperienced  surgeon  into  the  belief  that  he  has  in  the 
splint  itself  a  provision  for  all  these  wants,  and  consequentl}*'  lead  him 
to  neglect  those  useful  precautions  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
adopted. 

If  carved  wooden  splints  arc  em]>loyod,  they  ought  to  be  made 
©specially  for  the  case  under  treatment.  But  this  requires  time  and 
0Oine  more  mechanical  skill  than  can  always  be  commanded;  and 
when  accurately  fitted,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  subsidence  or  in- 
crease of  the  swelling  will,  within  the  next  forty-eight  hours,  render 
aotne  change  in  the  form  of  the  splint  necessary,  or  compel  the  surgeon 
to  til  row  it  aside. 

We  much  prefer  to  use  plain,  straight  strips  of  wood,  of  the  requisite 
width  and  length,  which  may  be  cut  at  any  moment  from  a  shingle  or 
a  thin  piece  of  board. 

In  offlor  that  these  splints  may  adapt  themselves  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  limb,  and  properly  support  the  fragments,  they  may  be  under- 
laid with  pads  or  junks  of  a  suitable  thickness;  or,  what  is  still  better, 
they  may  be  covered  with  a  muslin  sack,  open  at  both  ends,  into 

<  Taffnell,  New  York  Jonra.  Mnd.,  Uarcb,  1S47,  p.  264. 
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which,  and  on  the  side  of  the  splint  which  is  to  be  placed  against  the 
limb,  bran,  wool,  cotton  batting,  or  curled  hair  may  be  pressed,  until 
it  is  made  to  fit  accurately.  I  generally  prefer  cotton  batting.  Bran 
is  liable  to  get  displaced,  and  curled  hair  does  not  pack  firmly  enough. 
When  the  sack  is  sufficiently  filled,  the  two  ends  must  be  stitched  up. 
This  mode  of  constructing  the  splint  is  simple  and  easy  of  accomplisn- 
ment;  the  splint  can  be  fitted  very  accurately;  the  pad  never  becomes 
displaced ;  and  when  the  bandages  are  applied,  they  may  be  pinned 
or  sewed  to  cover  in  such  a  way  that  they  shall  not  slide  or  loosen. 
If  pads  are  employed  separate  from  the  splint — and  for  this  purpose, 
also,  I  generally  prefer  the  cotton  batting — they  ought  to  be  made  and 
fitted  with  the  same  care,  and  neatly  stitched  together  at  their  ends, 
rather  than  pinned.  CJotton  batting  laid  loosely  next  to  the  skin,  or 
underneath  the  splints  at  any  point,  will  not  keep  its  place  so  well  as 
when  it  is  inclosed  in  covers — it  is  more  liable  to  get  into  knots,  and 
it  has  altogether  a  slovenly  appearance.  The  pads  may  be  stitched  to 
the  roller,  and  in  this  way  secured  effectually  in  place,  but  loose  cot- 
ton is  subject  to  no  control. 

When  I  speak  of  pads,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  I  intend  to 
recommend  them  for  compresses,  or  for  the  purpose  of  pressing  frag- 
ments into  place.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  source  of  mischief  in 
the  dressing  of  a  broken  limb.  I  have  only  directed  their  employ- 
ment as  a  means  of  adaptation,  and  to  protect  the  skin  against  the 
direct  pressure  of  the  splint. 

Dr.  Jacobs,  of  Dublin,  says  that  he  has  seen  an  excellent  splint  made 
from  the  "fresh  bark  of  a  tree  taken  off  while  the  sap  is  rising."  "It 
fits  admirably,"  says  Dr.  Jacobs,  "just  like  pasteboard  soaked  in  water."* 
Undressed  sole-leather,  cut  into  shape,  soaked  a  few  minutes  in  water, 
and  beaten  with  a  hammer,  adapts  itself  easily  to  the  limb  and  is  su£i- 
ciently  firm.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  fractures  of  the  larger  limbs. 
A  splint  is  also  occasionally  made  of  thin  calfskin  veneered  with 
some  light  timber,  such  as  linden  or  white  wood,  the  latter  being  sub- 
sequently split  into  strips  of  ft^m  half  an  inch  to 
one  inch  in  width,  so  as  to  combine  a  certain  degree 
of  flexibility  with  the  requisite  firmness. 

The  Turks  use,  according  to  Sedillot,  in  a  similar 
manner,  the  "nervures"  of  palm  laid  upon  sheep- 
skin and  fastened  with  wooden  thongs;'  and  Dr. 
Packard  mentions  that  he  has  seen  narrow  slips  of 
some  light  wood  glued  in  the  same  way  upon  soft 
pieces  of  buckskin,  and  then  fastened  together  with 
two  strips  of  buckskin,  which  were  also  glued  to 

Wood  and  lMth«r  ipIUt      the  SpliutS.* 

Common,  unpolished  pasteboard,  cardboard,  or 
the  stout  millboard  used  by  book-binders,  constitute  invaluable  do- 
mestic resorts,  since  they  can  generally  be  found  in  the  house  of  the 

■  Jacobs,  New  York  Jonrn.  Hed.,  March,  1847,  p.  265,  from  Dublin  Hed.  Preas. 
*  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  ScL.  vol.  xxiii.,  Feb.  1839,  p.  4&1. 
'  Packard's  edition  of  Malgaigue,  vol.  i.  p.  173. 
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]>«tient;  and  if  in  no  other  way,  pasteboard  may  generally  be  liad  at 
the  expense  of  some  paper  box  or  of  the  loose  cover  of  some  old  book. 
Por  small  bones,  the  thinner  sheets  afford  a  sufficient  support;  but  tV»r 
ftyi^  boues  the  thiok  binders'  board  is  necessary.  lu  pre]"»aring  the 
Sitter  for  use,  it  ouglit  to  be  moistened  with  water;  but  if  soaked  loo 
much  it  will  separate  and  fall  into  pieces,  or  lose  its  firmness  when  dry. 
in  consequence  of  having  parted  with  some  of  its  paste.  This  splint 
may  be  applied  to  the  lirnb  without  the  interposition  of  anything  but 
a  few  foliis  of  muslin  cloth,  or  a  piece  of  flannel;  or  we  may  use  iusttJid 
a  single  sheet  of  cotton  wmlding.  It  must  be  bound  to  the  limb  by  ttie 
roller  while  it  is  moist,  and  as  it  dries  speedily  it  forms  a  smooth,  firm, 
and  reliable  sphnt. 

Felt,  made  of  wool  saturated  with  gum  shellac,  and  pressed  into 
4hoet^  makes  an  cxcelleut  moulding  tablet  for  splints.  This  may  be 
obtained  at  any  hat  manufactory.  A  much  cheaper  material,  however. 
and  which  has  nearly  all  of  the  qualities  of  the  real  felt,  may  be  made 
from  old  pieces  of  broadcloth,  or  from  any  similar  closely  woven  tex- 
ture, by  saturating  it  thoroughly  with  gum  shellac,  the  gum  being 
dissolved  in  alcohol  in  the  proportions  of  one  pound  of  the  former  to 
two  quarts  of  the  latter.  Tlius  prepared,  it  is  to  be  spread  upon  both 
surfaces  of  the  cloth  with  a  common  paint  brush.  When  this  tir!*t 
coat  is  well  dried  by  suspending  the  cloth  where  the  air  will  have 
free  access  to  both  surfaocs,  a  second  must  be  spread  upon  one  of  the 
surfaces;  imd  then  a  third;  the  cloth  being  allowed  to  dry  after  each 
successive  coat.  Finally,  the  sheet  is  to  be  folded  upon  itself,  so  as  to 
bring  the  most  thickly  covered  surfaces  together,  and  pressed  with  a 
hot  Qui. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  have  greater  strenfrth,  more  gum  may  be  laid 
upon  the  cloth,  and  it  may  be  again  folded  and  pressed. 

When  used,  it  is  to  be  dipi>ed  into  boiling  water  or  held  near  the 
tire  until  it  becomes  flexible.  It  hardens  very  rapidly  in  cooling,  and 
demands,  therefore,  some  quickness  in  its  application;  but  once  ap- 
plied and  fitted,  it  forms  a  hard  but  smooth  splint  well  adapted  for  nil 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed. 

It  is  well  to  mention,  if  one  wishes  to  keep  any  portion  of  the  solu- 
tioa  which  is  not  used,  that  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation  the  vessel 
in  which  it  is  contained  must  be  closely  covered. 

I  have  used  thb  material  for  many  years,  both  in  hospital  and  pn- 
vaio  practice,  and  I  can  safely  recommend  it  for  all  cases  in  which 
splints  are  requirtxL 

Dr.  Jacobs  says  he  has  sometimes  found  an  old  hat  to  furnish  a 
very  efficient  splint  in  the  small  fractures  of  children,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  from  my  experience  with  felt  that  it  might  prove  a  valuable 
resort  in  an  exigency. 

It  has  been  objocteil  to  the  felt  splint  occasionally,  that  it  is  impervious 
to  air  and  moisture,  and  that  it  confines  the  insensible  perspiration ; 
an  objection  which  may  be  obviated  in  some  measure  by  rubbing  the 
surface  which  is  to  be  laid  against  the  limb,  with  pumice-atone  until 
it  is  roughened  or  until  a  short  nap  is  raised.  But  as  I  never  use 
«pUnta  of  any  kind  without  underlaying  tliem  with  compresses  which 
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act  sufficiently  as  absorbents,  I  have  never  been  aware  of  any  incon- 
venience from  this  source. 

Within  a  few  years,  sheets  of  gutta  percha  have  been  brought  into 
the  market,  varying  in  thickness  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-quarter  of 
an  inch :  the  use  of  which  for  side  splints,  was  first  suggested  and  prac- 
tised by  Oxley,  of  Singapore.  For  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  for  the 
large  bones  generally,  I  prefer  a  thickness  of  about  one-sixth  or  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch ;  but  for  the  fingers  or  toes,  it  need  not  be  more  than  one- 
sixteenth'  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  its  natural  state,  and  at  the  ordi- 
nary temperature  of  the  body,  it  is  nearly  as  hard  and  as  inflexible  as 
bone;  but  when  immersed  in  boiling  water  it  almost  immediately 
softens,  and  would  melt  completely  unless  soon  removed.  It  can  there- 
fore be  adapted  to  any  surface,  however  irregular,  and  its  form  may 
be  changed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  It  does  not  harden  quite  as 
rapidly  as  felt,  and  it  possesses,  therefore,  in  this  respect  an  advantage, 
since  it  allows  the  surgeon  more  time  for  adjustment ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  hardens  much  more  rapidly  than  either  starch,  paste,  or 
dextrine.  Ten  or  twenty  minutes  is  all  the  time  usually  required  for 
gutta  percha  to  acquire  that  degree  of  firmness  which  will  prevent  it 
from  yielding  under  the  pressure  of  a  bandage. 

To  use  it  skilfully  requires  some  experience,  and  I  have  known 
surgeons  to  reject  it  after  a  single  trial;  but  by  those  who  have  ac- 
quired the  necessary  skill  it  is  generally  regarded  as  an  invaluable 
resource. 

When  constructing  from  this  material  a  thigh  splint,  we  should 
order  a  very  large  tin  pan,  or  some  open,  flat  tray,  in  which  we  may 
lay  the  splint  at  full  length.  If  the  splint  is  required  to  be  twelve 
inches  long,  and  six  inches  wide,  we  must  cut  it  about  sixteen  inches 
long  by  eight  wide,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  contraction  which  always 
takes  place  more  or  less  when  the  hot  water  is  applied.  It  is  then  to 
be  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  cotton  cloth  of  more  than  twice  the  width  of 
the  splint,  in  order  that  the  cloth  may  envelop  it  completely  when  it  is 
folded  upon  it ;  and  the  cloth  should  be  enough  longer  than  the  splint 
to  enable  us  to  handle  and  lift  it  by  the  two  ends  without  immersing 
our  fingers  in  the  hot  water.  Beside,  if  the  gum  is  not  thus  covered 
and  supported  it  will  adhere  to  the  vessel,  to  the  fingers,  to  the  surface 
of  the  limb,  and  indeed  to  whatever  else  it  comes  in  contact  with ;  it 
may  even  fall  to  pieces,  or  become  very  much  stretched  and  distorted 
by  its  own  weight.  The  cloth  cover  will  generally  adhere  to  the  splint, 
and  may  be  permitted  to  remain  upon  it  permanently. 

Place  the  splint,  thus  covered,  in  the  basin,  and  pour  on  the  water 
at  or  near  the  temperature  of  boiling.  As  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
softened,  lift  it  carefully,  and  lay  it  over  the  limb,  and  by  its  own 
weight  it  will  adjust  itself  to  the  surface,  or  it  may  be  moulded  with 
the  hands,  or  by  pressing  it  against  the  limb  with  a  pillow.  If  it  does 
not  harden  rapidly  enough,  this  process  may  be  hastened  by  sponging 
the  outer  suriace  with  cold  water ;  and  as  soon  as  it  has  acquired  suffi- 
cient firmness  to  support  itself  it  may  be  removed  and  immersed  in  a 
pail  of  cold  water  or  placed  under  a  hydrant ;  after  this,  it  is  to  be 
neatly  trimmed  and  wiped  dry,  when  it  is  ready  for  use. 
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Fig.  10. 


The  same  objection  has  been  made  also  to  gutto  percha  which  is 
occasionally  Tnadc  to  felt,  namely,  that  it  confines  the  perspiration,  but 
lo  this  we  have  already  sufDcientJy  replied. 

There  is  scarcely  any  fracture  demanding  the  use  of  a  splint  in 
which  I  have  not  demonstrated  its  utility,  but  it  is  especially  valuable, 
»3  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  again,  as  an  interdental  splint  in 
fracturc*H  of  the  jaw,  and  as  a  moulding  tablet  in  all  fractures  occiir- 
ring  in  the  vicinity  of  joints. 

Benjamin  Welch,  of  Lakcville,  Conn.,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious 
application  of  gutta  percha  to  the  purposes  of  a  splint,  by  veneering 
a  thin  plate  of  the  gum  with  equally  thin  plates  of  elastic  wood.  The 
veneering  is  laid  upon  both  sides,  and  then  it  is  pressed  into  form  in 
moulds.  The  elasticity  of  the  wood,  together  with  the  plasticity  of 
the  gum,  enables  the  surgeon  to  change  its  form  somewhat  at  pleasure, 
by  dipping  it  into  hot  water. 

Ita  form  cannot,  however,  be  changed  to  any  great  extent,  and  by 
frequent  immersion  in  hot  water  the  veneering  is  apt  to  loosen  from 
the  gotta  percha.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  most  excellent  splint,  and  in 
very  many  respects  it  is  superior  to  any  of  the  carved  wooden  splints 
which  we  have  ever  seen. 

The  moulding  tablet  of  Alfred  Smec, 
composed  of  gum  Arabic  and  whiting, 
spread  upon  cloth,*  has  nothing  special 
to  recommend  it,  any  more  tnan  the 
cloth  splints,  hardened  with  the  whites 
of  eggs  and  flour,  used  by  Larrcy." 
Starch  and  alum,  glue,  pitch,  and  vari- 
ous other  materials  of  a  similar  character 
deserve  only  to  be  mentioned  as  having 
been  occasionally  employed,  but  which 
liave  never  succeeded  in  securing  for 
themselves  the  confidence  of  surgeons. 

In  1S34,  Seutin,  of  Brussels,  intro- 
duced the  use  of  starch  as  a  means  of 
hardening  the  bandages;  his  method  of 
using  which  is  essentially  as  follows.  A 
dry  roller  is  first  applied  to  the  skin, 
and  then  smeared  with  starch ;  all  of 
the  bony  prominences  and  irregularities 
of  the  limb  are  filled  up  or  covered  with 
cotton  batting,  charpie,  down,  etc.;  strips 
of  pastelK>ard,  or  of  binders*  board, 
moistened  and  covered  also  with  starch, 
are  now  laid  alongside  the  limb,  over 

which   again  are  turned   in  succession       9,„eii  u«a^.  .ppn«i  ror  n  b,oK« 
one,  two,  or  throe  layers  of  the  starched    thigh. 

*  iner.  Joarn.  Med.  Set.,  vol.  xxri.  p.  2'20,  May,  1840;  from  Lnmlou  Lancet,  Jnn. 
25.  IMO. 

*  Amvr.  Joam,  Mvd.  Sui.,  vol.  U.  p.  21 6,  Uaj,  1S2S ;  from  Journal  dea  Progr&s,  vol.  iv. 
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roller ;  the  number  of  rollers  and  the  thiclpiess  of  the  pasteboard  being 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  limb,  or  to  the  required  strength  of  the 
splint.  The  whole  is  completed  by  starching  the  outside  of  the  last 
bandage. 

This  dressing  will  generally  become  dry  within  from  thirty  to  forty 
hours ;  which  process  may  be  expedited  by  exposing  its  sides  as  much 
as  possible  to  the  air,  or  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat  with  bags 
of  dry  sand,  or  with  hot  bricks.  As  a  temporary  support  until  the 
drying  is  completed,  some  surgeons  lay  upon  each  side  of  the  limb 
additional  splints,  securing  them  in  place  with  tapes. 

As  soon  as  the  bandages  are  dry  they  are  to  be  cut  along  the  front 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  permit  of  an  examination  of  the  limb,  and  then 
closed  with  an  additional  roller.  For  the  purpose  of  opening  the 
bandages  both  at  this  period  and  subsequently,  Seutin  uses  a  pair  of 
strong  scissors  or  pliers,  such  as  are  represented  in  Fig.  11. 

Pig.  11. 


Seotlo'i  pUer*. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day,  or  as  soon  as  the  subsidence  of  the  swell- 
ing may  render  it  necessary,  the  bandages  should  be  cut  open  through 
their  whole  extent,  the  edges  pared  off  and  brought  together  again 
snugly  with  an  additional  roller. 

Erichsen,  who  uses  the  starch  bandage  in  all  fractures  and  from  the 
fir.st  day,  advises  that  the  limb  shall  be  completely  enveloped  with 
cotton  wadding  before  the  first  roller  is  applied ;  in  consequence  of 
wliich  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  apply  the  first  roller  dry. 

Velpeau  prefers  dextrine  ("British  gum")  a  kind  of  glue  or  jelly 
obtained  by  the  continued  action  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  upon  starch 
at  the  boiling  point.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol 
or  tincture  of  camphor,  or  camphorated  brandy,  until  it  has  acquired 
about  the  consistence  of  honey ;  at  this  point  hot  water  should  be 
added,  reducing  its  consistence  to  that  of  thin  treacle,  when,  after  one 
or  two  minutes  shaking,  it  is  ready  for  application.  According  to  F. 
D'Arcet,  the  proportions  most  favorable  to  the  drying  and  solidifying 
of  the  apparatus  are,  one  hundred  parts  of  dextrine,  sixty  of  cam- 
phorated brandy,  and  fifty  of  water.  Malgaigne,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  observation  of  D'Arcet,  says,  also,  in  a  note,  "as  regards 
dextrine,  an  important  point  was  recently  brought  practically  under 
my  notice,  viz.,  that  as  sold  in  the  shops,  it  is  oft«n  unfit  for  making 
an  agglutinative  mixture ;  it  forms  lumps  with  alcohol,  as  starch  does 
with  cold  water,  without  cohering ;  ana  twice  in  succession  I  have 
been  obliged  to  change  the  supply  at  the  H6pital  Saint  Antoine.  The 
dextrine  thus  deteriorated  is  whiter  and  less  saccharine ;  it  crepitates 
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more  in  the  fingers;  and  on  pouring  a  few  drops  of  tincture  of  iodine 
inlo  the  solution,  there  is  produtaid  a  violet  tint,  indicating  the  pre- 
sence of  fecula ;  while  true  dextrine,  treated  with  iodine,  gives  a  vinout* 
Tod.  or  the  color  of  onion  peel.'' 

Velpeau  soaks  his  bandages  with  the  dextrine  before  applying  them. 
but  like  Soutin,  he  applies  his  first  roller  dry.     He  uses  out  one  band- 
ige,  which  he  carries  first  from  below  upwards  and  then  from  above 
lownwards;  and  he  rarely  thinks  it  necessary  to  employ  the  paste- 
board as  a  collateral  support. 

For  myself  I  am  quite  as  much  in  the  habit  of  using  wheat  flour 
paste  as  either  starch  or  dextrine,  and  if  properly  made  it  dries  about 
[■AS  quickly  as  the  starch,  and  is  equally  as  firm. 

"Whatever  material  is  used  in  the  construction  of  what  is  now  usually 
termed  the  "  immovable  apparatus/'  or,  as  Seutin  has  more  lately  called 
it.  the  "movable  immovable  apparatus"  ("  movo-amobile"),  in  reference 
o  his  practice  of  opening  it  at  an  early  period,  it  is  still  the  same 
apparatus  in  effect,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  judgment — a  judgment 
bich  we  shall  find  it  very  difficult  to  declare,  since,  from  the  day  iu 
'wbich  this  practice  was  first  recommended  by  Seutin,  to  the  present 
moment,  it  nas  been  constantly  experiencing  the  most  extraordinary 
vicissitudes  in  the  public  favor.    At  one  time,  and  by  the  most  ex 
|.>erieuced  surgeons,  extolled  as  a  method  unequalled  in  its  simplicity, 
efficiency,  and  safety,  and  at  another,  and  by  surgeons  of  equal  experi- 
ence, denounced  as  eminently  lacking  in  all  of  the  true  essentials  of 
an  apparatus  for  broken  limbs.    These  conflicting  opinions,  which  it  i? 
impoAsible  to  reconcile,  have  nevertheless  some  foundation  in  truth. 
The  immovable  apparatus,  of  whatever  materials  constructed,  is  under 
flome  circumstances  a  verv  simple,  safe,  and  efficient  dressing,  while 
under  other  circumstances  it  is,  as  we  think,  eminently  unsafe  and  ineffi- 
fotent.     Thus,  in  all  of  those  fractures  which  are  accompanied  with  such 
[injury  to  the  soft  parts  as  to  render  subsequent  inflammation  inevitable 
[or  probable,  this  form  of  dressing  exposes  to  congestion,  strangnla* 
t'  1  gangrene.    Whatever  its  advocates  may  say  to  the  contrary, 

;  -  .  i  <le  fact  is  before  us,  that  the  number  of  accidents  resulting  froni 
%b\&  practice  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  any  other  yet  introduced.  I 
ire  met  with  them  myself  in  all  parts  of  my  ovm  countr}',  and  the 
uruata  abound  with  records  of  disasters  from  this  source.*  Nor  is  it 
sufBcient  reply  to  this  statement,  that,  with  proper  care  and  prudence, 
tuch  accidents  may  be  avoided,  We  think  they  could  not  always  be 
But  admitting  that  they  could,  it  is  still  undeniable  that  in 
in  cases  the  immovable  api»aralus  demands  extraordinary  atten- 
tion; and  what  is  the  need  of  multiphnng  our  cares  when  already  they 
are  more  than  sufficient?  Many  circumstances,  over  which  he  has  no 
oDatrol.  may  prevent  the  surgeon  from  giving  to  the  limb  the  full 
•  of  attention  which  Ls  required;  and  for  this  reason  that  appa- 
the  best  which,  whilst  it  answers  the  indications  equally  well, 
exacts  the  least  amount  of  skill  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 


di»«  Accer.  Jouni.  Med.  ScL,  toI.  xxr.  p.  460,  Pvb.  1840;  aUo  7ol.  xxzi.  p.  212, 
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Immovable  dressings  are  not  only  liable  to  become  too  tight  as  the 
swelling  augments,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  surgeon  may  omit  to 
notice  that  as  the  swelling  has  subsided  it  has  become  loose.  Portions 
of  the  limb  may  vesicate,  ulcerate,  or  even  slough,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  surgeon.  I^  however,  the  bandages  are  frequently  opened 
and  all  the  proper  precautions  are  taken,  it  is  possible  that  these  acci- 
dents may  also  be  avoided ;  but  unfortunately  experience  has  shown 
that  they  have  not  been  avoided  in  too  many  instances. 

The  cases,  then,  to  which  this  apparatus  seems  to  be  adapted,  are  a 


OpenlDg  of  the  »pp*r»tiu  with  8entln*>  pUer*. 

few  examples  of  transverse  or  serrated  fractures  in  which  the  bones 
have  not  become  displaced,  and  in  which  little  or  no  swelling  is  anti- 
cipated; and  certain  fractures  which  were  origi- 
nally more  complicated,  but  in  which  a  partial 
union,  and  the  subsidence  of  the  inflammation, 
have  reduced  them  to  a  more  simple  condition; 
and  especially  is  it  adapted  to  cases  of  delayed 
union.  If  now  the  dressings  are  applied  care- 
fully, the  bandage  being  only  moderately  tight; 
and  a  portion  of  the  extremity  of  the  limb  is 
left  uncovered  so  that  we  may  observe  con- 
stantly its  condition,  and  at  proper  intervals  the 
apparatus  is  opened  completely,  in  order  that 
we  may  subject  the  whole  limb  to  a  thorough 
examination;  in  such  cases  as  we  have  now 
indicated  and  with  such  precautions,  we  admit 
that  the  "apparatus  immobile"  constitutes  an 
invaluable  eurgical  appliance,  and  one  of  which 
no  surgeon  can  well  afford  to  be  deprived. 

I  have  even  met  with  examples  of  compound 
fractures  in  which  it  has  seemed  proper  to  ap- 
ply this  dressing;  but  only  when  a  suf&cient 
time  had  elapsed  to  render  it  probable  that 
there  would  be  no  sudden  accession  of  swelling 
piiedTeTTJum^ottud  fr«!  ^^  ^^^  lJ°ib.  lu  such  cascs  I  have  preferred 
tur«.  generally  to  lay  the  several  turns  of  the  roller 
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directly  over  the  suppurating  wound  in  the  same  mauuer  as  if  nu 
wound  existed,  and  to  make  a  valvular  opening,  or  window,  with  the 
scissors  on  the  following  day  in  order  to  allow  the  matter  to  ei>eape, 
atler  which  the  valve  may  be  laid  down  and  stitched,  or  the  piece 
niay  be  removed  entirely,  and  a  new  piece  of  bandage  drawn  elosely 
around  the  limb  at  tliis  point.  This  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice 
daily.  If  an  opening  is  left  by  the  roller,  and  no  additional  bandage 
is  laid  over  it,  tlie  margins  of  the  wound  soon  become  codematous  and 
protrude,  making  an  ugly-looking  and  ill-conditioned  sore. 

PUiiiter  of  Paris  moulds,  employed  occasionally  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  more  lately  recommended  by  Hendriksz,  Hubenthul,  Keyl 
and  DieiTenbach,  are  not  entitled  to  serious  consideration.  Heavy 
stone  coffins,  they  might  serve  well  enough  the  purposes  of  interment^ 
but  they  are  wholly  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  a  splint. 

Plaster  of  Paris  has,  however,  been  of  late  employed  in  another 
form,  and  in  relation  to  which  our  judgment  must  be  much  mort* 
ihvorable.  I  allude  to  the  so-called  "plaster  of  Paris  bandages,"  whicli 
were  first  introduced  to  notice  by  Mathiesen  and  Van  der  Loo,  of  Hol- 
land, but  the  value  of  which  has  been  more  especially  brought  to  no- 
tice by  Prof.  Nicholas  Pirogoft^  of  St.  Petersburg,  Surgeou-in-chief  at 
Sebastopol,  during  the  Crimean  war. 

The  manner  of  using  the  gypsum  bandages  is  as  follows:  A  dry 
roller  is  first  applied  to  the  limb,  or  it  may  be  covered  with  a  siugK- 
piece  of  cloth  of  any  kind,  and  the  irregularities  are  filled  up  and  pro- 
tected with  cotton  wool,  the  same  as  we  have  directed  when  about  tc 
apply  the  starch  bandage.  The  remaining  dressings  being  now  ai 
hand  and  ready  for  use.  we  proceed  to  mix  the  plaster.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  must  select  the  fine,  fresh,  well  dried,  white  powder.  The 
gray  does  not  soHdify  well  nor  that  which  has  been  a  long  time 
ground,  or  is  moist.  The  proportions  of  water  and  plaster  usually 
required  are  about  equal  parts  by  weight.  For  the  thigh  it  may  re- 
quire, perhaps,  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  plaster,  and  for  the  leg  or  arm 
much  less.  It  is  probably  a  better  rule  to  direct  the  gypsum  to  be 
added  to  the  water  until  it  is  of  about  the  consistence  of  cream.  T]Hr 
water  should  be  cold  and  the  gypsum  thrown  in  not  too  rai>idl3',  at 
least  not  more  rapidly  than  it  can  be  thoroughly  mixed,  otherwise  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  determine  precisely  its  consistence.  If,  while  ai>- 
plying  the  paste,  it  begins  to  harden  in  the  bowl,  we  must  not  add  more 
water,  as  this  will  again  interfere  with  its  final  solidification  upon  the 
limb.  It  must  be  thrown  away  and  some  fresh  immediately  pr»^ared ; 
or  the  cryst^nllixation  may  be  retarded  by  throwing  in  a  tew  drops  of 
carpenters*  glue,  or  a  little  starch  or  dextrine;  but  the  plaster  is  apt  to 
be  brittle  aifler  the  addition  of  these  articles.  When  the  plaster  is 
good,  and  it  is  properly  mixed,  wo  may  allow  ourselves  from  five  to 
eight  minutes  in  the  application.  A  large  paint  brush  is  the  most  con- 
venient thing  for  spreading  it,  but  the  hands  will  do  very  well  tn  an 
emergency. 

Everything  being  ready,  the  limb  is  to  be  seized  by  assistauts  at 
both  of  its  extremities  and  lield  in  a  position  of  steady  extension  until 
the  dressing  is  completed,  and  for  one  or  two  minutes  longer^  or  until 
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the  plaster  is  hard.  It  will  be  sufficiently  hard  to  support  itself  even 
when  the  dressings  are  quite  moist.  The  surgeon  then  proceeds  to  lay 
a  long  piece  of  linen— old  sack  will  answer  as  well  as  any — ^folded 
three  or  four  times,  and  saturated  with  the  paste,  parallel  to  the  two 
sides  of  the  limb,  around  which  are  to  be  immediately  placed  horizon- 
tally and  at  several  points,  short  and  wide  strips  of  the  same  material. 
These  latter  are  intended  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  apparatus,  and 
to  bind  on  the  side  strips.  Finally,  the  whole  may  be  painted  with 
the  solution.  It  is  very  well,  however,  not  to  cover  the  front  of  the 
limb,  or.  a  narrow  strip  somewhere  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  limb, 
with  the  plaster,  as  this  will  not  diminish  materially  its  strength,  and 
it  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  open  it  more  easily  with  the  scissors. 
Pirogoff  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  by  laying  a  piece  of  narrow 
tape,  soaked  in  oil,  along  the  line  through  which  he  wishes  to  mak« 
the  section  of  the  splint/ 

Another  mode  of  applying  the  gypsum  is  to  employ  common  rollers, 
made  of  unglazed,  open  calico.  The  cloth,  being  torn  into  strips  of  a 
suitable  width  and  length,  is  laid  upon  a  table,  and  the  dry  plaster 
rubbed  into  it  for  several  minutes,  until  its  meshes  are  well  and  evenly 
filled.  Each  bandage  is  then  rolled  up  closely,  and  immediately  before 
being  applied  a  little  water  must  be  dropped  into  the  extremities  of 
the  roll  to  moisten  the  plaster,  but  not  enough  to  soak  through  the 
plaster  and  thereby  wash  it  out.  Thus  prepared,  the  gypsum  roller  is 
applied  to  the  limb  in  circular  turns,  until  the  whole  is  completely  en- 
cased with  one  or  two  layers.  Eeversed  turns  must  be  avoided  as  far 
as  possible,  and  when  they  become  necessary,  the  fold  should  not  be 
made  over  a  projecting  ridge  of  bone.* 

Hartshome  employs  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  starch,  or  gum 
Arabic* 

I  have  omitted  to  mention  that  the  limb  must  be  completely  covered 
and  protected  with  a  dry  roller  and  with  cotton  pads  or  compresses, 
before  the  gypsum  roller  is  applied. 

All  that  we  have  before  said  of  the  advantages  and  hazards  of  the 
"apparatus  immobile,"  are  equally  applicable  to  this  form  of  the  appa- 
ratus, or  at  least  with  only  slight  modifications.  It  dries  much  more 
rapidly ;  but  this  apparent  advantage  is  sometimes  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  necessity  of  haste  in  its  application,  and  the  conse- 
quent danger  of  having  done  our  work  in  a  slovenly  manner.  No 
doubt,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  army  surgery  generally,  the  speed 
with  which  it  becomes  hard  and  firm  would  secure  for  it  a  certain 
amount  of  preference.* 

Professor  B.  W.  Dudley,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful surgeons  in  this  country,  but  especially  distinguished  as  a  lithoto- 

'  Web«r  on  Plaster  of  Paris  Bandage,  New  York  Jottrn.  Med.,  May,  1856,  p.  341. 

>  Gamgee'8  Researches,  London,  1856,  p.  154. 

"  HarUhome,  Amer.  J.  M.  8.  April,  1860. 

*  Practical  Lectures  on  Mllitar/  Surgery,  by  Isidor  Oltick,  of  New  York,  chief  sur- 
geon to  the  Hungarian  (Vilmos)  Hussars,  &c.  &c.,  during  the  late  war  in  Hungary. 
Amer.  Med.  Monthly,  Dec.  1855,  p.  449,  &c.,  vol.  It.  New  York  Med.  Times,  Dec.  7, 
Ibbl. 
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mist,  lias  for  many  years  emploved  iu  tlie  treatment  of  fractures  no- 
ih'wg  but  a  roller,  regarding  Dotn  side  aplinta  and  extending  apparatus 
as  not  only  useless  but  abaolutoly  pernicious.*  This  practice,  which 
seems  to  have  orig^Jiiated  with  Radley,  of  England,  has  not  found, 
hitherto,  in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  many  imitators ;  and  although 
one  ought  in  general  to  speak  very  cautiously  of  a  practice  which  he 
Las  never  seen  tried,  and  especially  when  it  brings  with  it  the  au- 
thority of  so  distinguished  a  surgeon  as  Dr.  Dudley,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  pronounce  it  irratimial,  and  to  declare  my  belief  that  it  is  in  no  way 
entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the  profession. 

Still  more  unscientific,  and  absurd  even,  is  the  practice  of  Jobert, 
of  Paris,  who  emplo3^s  neither  side  splints  nor  bandages,  but  only 
extension,  in  the  treatment  of  all,  or  of  nearly  all  fractures  of  the  long 
booes. 

Aa  to  the  questioQ  of  permanent  extension  in  fractures,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  may  be  most  effectually  accomplished,  notliing 
need  be  said  at  this  time,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  only  to  the  fractures 
of  certain  bones,  and  to  certain  forms  of  fractures ;  we  must  therefore 
refer  ita  consideration  to  those  chapters  which  treat  of  individual 
bones. 

In  the  treatment  of  comminuted  fractures,  no  pains  ought  to  be 
spared  to  bring  the  fragments  as  nearly  as  possible  into  apposition ; 
and  if  there  exists  at  the  same  time  an  external  wound,  and  the  frag- 
ments are  small  and  loose,  they  ought  to  be  removed  carefully.  Nor, 
indeed;  should  we  be  deterred  from  the  attempt  to  remove  them  by 
Ending  that  they  are  adherent,  if  still  they  are  easily  moved  about 
with  the  finger. 

In  compound  fractures,  not  imfrequently  the  end  of  one  of  the  frag- 
meute  protrudes  from  the  wound,  and  its  reduction  may  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty.  My  practice  is  usually  in  such  cases  to 
smpt  the  reduction  first,  by  simple  extension  and  counter-exten- 
;  but  if  this  fails,  I  introduce  my  finger  into  the  wound,  and 
fsodcavor  to  stretch  the  skin  over  the  sharp  point  of  bono;  or  I  make 
nae  of  a  spatula  formed  from  a  piece  of  shingle,  or  of  any  suitable 
piece  of  metal  which  may  be  at  hand ;  finally,  but  not  until  all  other 
expedients  have  failed,  I  enlarge  the  wound  sufiiciently  to  insure  its 
return. 

There  arc  some  case*,  however,  in  which  the  surgeon  may  feel 
justified  in  sawing  off  tlio  projecting  end  ;  as  when  the  i)eriosteum  is 
completely  torn  from  it  by  its  having  penetrated  a  boot,  or  even  some- 
times when  its  extremity  is  very  sharp,  aud  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  would  prick  and  irritate  the  tissues. 

If  arteries  bleed  freely  and  for  a  long  time,  we  may  make  some 
effort  to  find  the  open  mouths  in  the  wound,  but  in  this  we  rarely 
sQDoeed,  nor  is  it  prudent  always  to  tic  the  main  branch  which  supplies 
the  limb.  Fortunately,  this  bleeding,  although  at  first  profuse,  gene- 
rally ceasea  in  a  few  hours  under  the  steady  employment  of  cold  lotions, 

1  Oadlfj,  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Aasoo.,  toU  i!!.,  1S50,  p.  349. 
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moderate  compression,  and  rest.  If  it  does  not,  the  chances  are  that 
the  case  will  call  for  amputation. 

The  rule  generally  laid  down  by  surgeons  that  we  should  at  once 
close  the  wound  in  compound  fractures,  with  sutures  and  adhesive 
straps  if  necessary,  or  with  bandages,  is  far  too  absolute.  This  prac- 
tice will  do  when  there  is  no  great  contusion  or  extravasation  of  blood, 
but  if  blood  is  flowing  it  is  much  better  to  leave  the  wound  open  so 
as  to  permit  it  to  escape  freely ;  and  if  the  severity  of  the  injury  war- 
rants the  supposition  that  much  inflammation  is  to  ensue,  the  danger 
of  gangrene  is  greatly  lessened  by  thus  allowing  the  opening  to  remain 
as  a  channel  of  exit  for  the  inflammatory  eflftisions. 

Many  years  since  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton  introduced  into  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital  what  has  since  been  called  the  "  bran  dressing"  for  tne 
treatment  of  compound  fractures  of  the  leg;  the  limb  being  made  to 
repose  in  a  box  filled  with  this  material.'  I  have  used  it  very  fre- 
quently, and  can  speak  of  it  as  possessing  many  qualities  of  excellence, 
especially  as  a  summer  dressing.  The  particular  mode  of  using  this 
apparatus  I  shall  describe  more  minutely  when  treating  of  fractxxres  of 
the  leg. 

The  treatment  of  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  of  the  later  accidents, 
such  as  suppuration,  oedema,  gangrene,  tetanus,  &c.,  must  be  left  mainly 
to  the  good  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  Gentle  manipulation,  uniform 
support,  rest  and  sometimes  cooling  lotions  constitute  the  most  impor- 
tant means  by  which  inflammation  is  to  be  controlled.  Bleeding  is 
rarely  necessary,  and  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  it  might  prove 
injurious  by  lowering  too  much  the  vital  forces,  which  need  to  be 
husbanded  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  process  of  repair  and  of 
the  long  and  exhausting  confinement.  Cathartics  should  also  be 
administered  cautiously  for  the  same  reason,  and  because  they  are 
liable,  especially  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities,  to  occasion  a 
serious  disturbance  of  the  limb. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

DELAYED  UNION  AND  NON-UNION  OF  BROKEN 

BONES-* 

Most  surgical  writers  concur  in  the  statement  that  non-union  of 
broken  bones  is  an  imcomraon  event.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  afi&rms 
that  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  fractures  which  have  come  under 

'  Paper  on  Bran  Dressing,  by  ReTiiell  Coates,  of  Philadelphia.  Amer.  Joam.  Med. 
8ci.,  April,  1842,  p.  616;  from  the  Med.  Kxaminer,  Nos.  9  and  11,  vol.  i.,  New  Series. 

*  I  shall,  in  this  chapter,  avail  myself  freely  of  the  labors  of  George  W.  Norris,  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  paper,  entitled  "On  the  Occurrence  of  Non-anion  after  Fractared, 
its  Causes  and  Treatment,"  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  ^hdical  Sciences  for 
Jan.  1842,  constitutes  the  nio«t  complete  and  reliable  monograph  upon  this  subject 
ooutaiued  in  any  language. 
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bis  treatment  at  some  period  of  the  repair,  he  does  not  recollect  more 
than  BIX  or  eight  instauces.  According  to  Lonsdale,  not  more  than 
five  or  six  cases  of  false  joint,  excepting  those  within  a  capsule,  have 
occurred  out  of  nearly  four  thousand  fractures  treated  at  the  Middle- 
sex HospitaL  In  a  table  of  367  cases,  collected  and  arranged  by  W. 
W.  Morland.  from  the  books  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital, 
extending  through  a  period  of  nineteen  years,  only  one  example  of 
false  joint  is  recordea;  but  as  only  seventy- four  days  had  elapsed 
when  this  patieat  was  discharged,  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  might 
not  have  proved  to  be  a  case  of  delayed  union  simply.'  Of  946  cases 
of  nxxnt  fracture  treated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  between  the 
years  1830  and  1840,  no  instance  of  false  union  followed  the  treatment 
pursued.'  Sir  Stephen  Hammick,  Mr.  Liston,  and  Malgaigne  affirm 
also  the  infrequcncy  of  these  accidents  in  the  cases  which  have  come 
under  their  personal  treatment.  I  have  myself  seen  a  considerable 
number  of  examples  of  non-union,  but  in  not  one  of  my  own  cases, 
whether  in  hospital  or  privat-e  practice,  has  the  bone  refused  finally  to 
unite;  and  my  opinion  is,  that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  fractures 
everywhere,  these  eases  arc  very  rare,  perhaps  not  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  one  in  Eve  hundred. 

Amesbury  alone  seems  to  have  entertained  a  contrary  opinion. 
Hifl  own  experience  having  supplied  fifty-six  examples  of  what  he  has 
called  "fractures  of  long  standing."  Korris  remarks  that  he  is  "at  a 
loss  to  account  for  its  frequency  in  his  practice,  but  a  reviewer  of  his 
own  nation  observes  of  his  statement  that  the  surgery  of  fractures 
must  be  singularly  bad,  where  one  individual  has  had  occasion  to 
number  fifty-six  examples  of  non-union,  even  making  allowance  for 
the  fact,  that  all  the  baa  cases  came  to  Mr.  Amesburv.  I  notice,  also, 
that  at  a  later  period  Mr.  Amesbury's  experience  in  false  joint  extended 
to  ninety  cases. 

The  humerus  and  femur  would  appear  to  be  the  bones  most  liable 
to  non-union,  as  shown  by  Norris's  statistics;  in  which  forty -eight  be- 
longed to  the  humerus,  forty-eight  to  the  femur,  thirty-three  to  the  leg, 
nineteen  to  the  forearm,  and  two  to  the  jaw.  In  my  own  experience, 
I  have  found  the  humertis  untmited  much  more  often  than  the  femur. 

B^rard  has  shown  that  in  the  ^owth  of  the  long  bones  the  period 
at  which  the  epiphyses  are  imited  to  the  diaphyses  depends  upon  the 
direction  of  the  nutritive  artery ;  for  example,  "it  is  found  that  in  the 
humerus,  where  the  direction  of  this  vessel  is  from  above  downwards, 
consolidation  takes  place  soonest  at  its  inferior  extremity.  In  the  fore- 
arm, the  course  of  the  nutrient  vessels  is  from  below  upwards,  and 
here  consolidation  of  the  epiphyses  is  found  to  occur  at  the  elbow 
sooner  than  at  the  wrist.  In  the  inferior  members,  on  the  contrary, 
the  epiphyses  composing  the  knee  are  the  last  which  become  firm, 
l>ecause  in  the  femur  the  nutritious  artery  runs  upwards,  and  in  the 
bones  of  the  leg  it  courses  from  above  downwards."  A  knowledge  of 
these  &ct8  led  Gu^retin  to  inquire  into  the  influence  of  these  arteries 


•  Ad<lr«K«  on  Praotorts,  hj  A. 


L.  P«irAoo,  r««(l  b«for«  the  Massachusetts  Med.  Sou. 
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upon  the  consolidation  of  fractures;  and  the  cases  collected  by  him 
did  indeed  seem  to  show  a  positive  relation  between  the  direction  of 
the  artery  and  the  union  of  the  bone ;  that  is  to  say,  the  examples  of 
non-union  where  chiefly  found  where  the  fracture  had  taken  place  on 
that  side  of  the  nutritious  foramen,  from  which  the  artery  entered,  as 
if  to  imply  that  the  non-union  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the  imper- 
fect nutrition  of  this  extremity  of  the  bone.  In  thirty-five  cases  of 
non-union  analyzed  by  Gu^retin,  ten  belonged  to  that  portion  of  the 
bone  which  was  traversed  by  the  artery,  and  twenty-five  to  the  other 
portion.  But  an  analysis  of  forty-one  cases,  made  by  Norris,  does  not 
seem  to  confirm  this  observation  of  Gudretin,  since  twenty-seven  were 
in  the  direction  of  the  nutritious  arteries,  and  only  fourteen  in  the 
opposite  portion,  or  in  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  less  nourished. 

Another  observation  made  by  Curling,  that  in  fractures  of  the  long 
bones  the  portion  below  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  artery,  or  on  that 
side  of  the  nutritious  foramen  towards  which  the  blood  flows,  being 
defrauded  of  its  proper  supply,  is  subjected  to  a  species  of  atrophy, 
presenting  a  larger  medullary  canal,  with  thinner  walls,  and  a  spongy 
tissue  less  dense,  also  needs  confirmation.  Malgaigne  has  not  noticed 
this  fact  in  any  of  the  specimens  contained  in  the  public  museums  of 
Paris ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  any  other  writer  has  made  the  ques- 
tion a  subject  of  especial  inquiry. 

According  to  Norris,  there  are  four  principal  kinds  of  false  joint : — 

In  the  first,  the  bones  are  united  and  completely  enveloped  in  a  car- 
tilaginous mass  or  callous  tumor,  but  in  consequence  of  some  retarda- 
tion in  the  process  bony  matter  is  not  deposited,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
it  wants  solidity,  the  part  continuing  easily  movable.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  proper  example  of  delayed  union,  as  distinguished  from 
complete  non-union,  or  false  joint. 

In  the  second,  there  is  entire  want  of  union  of  any  sort  between 
the  fragments,  the  ends  of  which  seem  to  be  diminished  in  size  and 
extremely  movable  beneath  the  integuments.  The  limb  in  these  cases 
is  found  wasted  and  powerless. 

In  the  third  and  most  common  class,  the  medullary  canal  is  oblite- 
rated in  both  fragments,  and  the  ends 
Pig.  14.  j^yg  more  or  less  absorbed,  rounded, 

and  covered,  in  part  or  in  whole, 
with  a  dense  tissue  resembling  the 

Clancle  nnltcd  by  llgameatoa.  band.  periostCUm.    A  COUUCCtion  alsO  CXistS 

between  the  opposmg  fragments  m 
the  form  of  strong  li^mentous  or  fibro-ligamentous  bands,  which,  if 
of  any  length,  are  quite  flexible,  and  allow  of  considerable  motion  at 
the  seat  of  fracture. 

In  the  fourth,  "  a  dense  capsule  without  opening  of  any  kind  con- 
taining a  fluid  similar  to  synovia,  and  resembling  closely  the  complete 
ligaments,  is  found."  In  these  cases  the  points  of  the  bony  fragments 
corresponding  to  each  other,  are  rounded,  smooth,  and  polished,  in 
some  instances  eburnated,  and  in  others  covered  with  points  or  even 
thin  plates  of  cartilage,  and  a  membrane  closely  resembling  the  syno- 
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xnal  of  the  natural  articulatiou.  It  is  in  tbis  kind  of  cases,  Norrijj 
remarks,  that  the  member  affected  may  still  be  of  use  to  the  patient, 
tbe  fra^nents  being  so  firmly  held  together  as  to  be  displaced  only 
upon  the  application  of  considerable  force. 

The  existence  of  these  newly  formed  joints,  or  true  diarthroses, 

has  been  called  in  question  by  Boyer,  Ilewson,  Chelius*  and  others; 

but  the  observations  of  Sylvestre,  Brodie,  Beclard,  Home,  Howship, 

Otio,  Kuhuholtz,  Houston,  Cooper,  Langenbeck  and  Breschct  prove 

^4lHt  such  cxami)Ies  are  occasionally  found.' 

Korris  is  a  disciple  of  Dupuytren,  and  accepts  his  doctrine  of  the 
formatiou  of  callus  without  reservation;  consequently  he  finds  no  ne- 
cesinty  for  but  one  form  of  delayed  union,  namely,  that  which  we  have 
described  as  belonging  to  tbe  first  class.  In  all  of  this  class  he  assumes 
the  existence  of  a  cartilaginous  ring  or  ferrule ;  but  wc  think  the  error 
of  this  exclusive  tiieory  has  been  sulBcieutly.  shown  by  the  observa- 
tions of  Paget  and  others,  and  we  should  be  warranted  therefore  in 
affirming  the  existence  of  as  many  varieties  of  delayed  union  as  there 
are  varieties  in  the  manner  and  position  of  tbe  deposit  of  callus,  even 
if  their  actual  existeuc©  had  not  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  by  dis- 
sections. 

The  causes  of  delayed  union  and  of  non-union,  are  either  constitu- 
tional or  local. 

The  constitutional  causes  are  chioily  those  conditions  of  the  general 
system  which  manifest  themselves  by  anemia,  debility,  or  some  pecu- 
liar dyscraay. 

S&naon,  Beulac,  Condie*  and  many  others  have  mentioned  cases  iu 
whiob  the  existence  of  syphilis  in  the  system  has  seemed  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  callus :  but  on  the  other  hand  Lagneau  and  Oppen- 
Leim*  incline  to  the  opinion  that  syphilis  exerts  in  this  respect  but 
little  influence;  and  even  Berard,  who  admits  the  pertinence  of  one 
case  observed  by  Nicod,  concludes,  after  numerous  researches,  that  it 
has  been  very  rarely  shown  to  ailect  the  formation  of  callus,* 

Pregnancy  and  lactation  have  been  known  to  interfere  with  the  union 
of  bones.  Werner,  Hildanus,  Wilson,  Ilertodius,  Alanson,  Bard,  of 
New  York,  and  Condio,  of  Philadelphia,*  have  all  reported  examples,  in 
some  of  which  the  process  of  union  was  resumed  and  brought  to  a 

•  MoIa4.  Chirnrg.,  t.  lii.  p.  103,  Paris,  1831 ;  North  Amer.  Med.  mid  Snrg.  Joarn.,  No. 
Ix.  v-  f.  1^28;  Trait,  d^  Chfr.,  trad,  par  Pign^,  p.  150,  183«.     (NorriB.  loc.  oit.) 

1  \,..,r«ii^c  ,ie  la  K^pub.  des  L«ttres  de  Bayle.  p.  718,  liJS:) ;  Lond.  Med.  Oai ,  xlH, 
p.  ' "  "Inrd,  ()4*n.  Aimt.,  trans,  by  Uaywanl,  pp.  149, 248  ;  Trnnaac.  Me<L-Chir. 

6to-.  nrgh.  1.  p.  233,  I7!»3:  Mi»d.-Chir.  Trans.,  riii,  p.  517,  1817;  Otto's  Path. 

Afti^i..  intiH,  hy  South,  i.  p.  13S ;  Joum.  Complement.,  lii.  p.  291  :  Dub.  Mad.  Jonm., 
Till.  p.  493;  C<>«>pvr  oo  Prao.  and  DUloo.,  fourth  London  «d.,  p.  5UB;  U6oherch.  sur  les 
Formfetlon  da  Cal.  \S)&.  p.  34.     (Norris,  loo.  cit.) 

•  VioU  d«  MM.  et.  CUir.  Prut.,  lit.  p.  402;  Joarn.  de  M6d.  Chtr.  etPh&rm.,  t.  xxr. 
p.  210.     (Norria,  loo.  oil.) 

'  Zx\H>fl-  dfji  symp.  di*  U  m&l.  Yin.,  p.  525 ;  Oppenlielm  on  F&lfie  Jofnta,  1837. 
(Korrif.  loc.  oit.) 

•  Op.  clt.,  p.  21. 

•  Cu'i^^^r's  Wc,  ed.  1838,  p.  ?i4B;  Op*ra  Hild..  16S1 :  Wilson  on  the  Human  Sk^le- 
Ion.  p.  214;  Bib.  Choisle  d**  M£d..  xxiv.  p.  5i»5  ;  Med.  Obs.  and  luqairies,  4, 1772 ; 
ykllo4u|ih,  Tr»ua.,  xlvi.  p.  3i*7, 175U.     (^orri*,  loc.  cit.) 
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rapid  completion  so  soon  as  the  period  of  pregnancy  was  closed,  or 
when  lactation  ceased ;  but  three  cases  reported  by  Sir  Stephen  Love 
Hammick,  would  seem  to  show,  what,  indeed,  other  evidences  render 
probable,  that  the  delay  was  less  due  to  the  fact  of  the  pregnancy  and 
the  lactation,  than  to  the  debility  occasionally  consequent  upon  these 
conditions.' 

As  to  the  question  whether  cancer  ever  causes  a  delay  in  the  union 
of  bones,  Norris  declares,  that  after  a  very  careful  examination  of  what 
has  been  written  upon  this  subject,  it  is  his  opinion  that  where  the 
fracture  arises  in  consequence  of  a  true  cancerous  deposit  around,  or  in 
the  interior  of  the  bones,  producing  absorption  of  their  tissue,  no  union 
takes  place;  but  where,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  fracture  is  due  to  a 
fragility  of  the  bones,  occasioned  by  what  Mr.  Curling  has  denominated 
eccentric  atrophy,  it  will  be  found  to  unite  readily.  Parker,  of  New 
York,  relates  the  case  qf  a  girl  only  j&fteen  years  of  age,  in  whom  the 
femur  was  broken  from  a  very  trivial  cause ;  and  in  which  case  the 
autopsy,  made  at  the  end  of  five  months  from  the  time  of  the  accident, 
furnished  some  confirmation  of  these  views.  The  place  of  fracture 
was  occupied  by  an  irregular  encephaloid  mass.  It  is  curious,  how- 
ever, that  in  this  case,  the  callus  was  actually  formed  at  first,  and  the 
bone  seemed  to  be  well  united  at  the  end  of  five  weeks ;  but  at  the 
time  of  the  autopsy  no  callus  existed.* 

Scurvy,  fevers  of  a  low  type,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  fevers  of  a 
highly  inflammatory  character,  profuse  uterine  and  vaginal  discharges, 
and  rachitis,  conduce  to  the  same  result. 

The  withdrawal  of  a  habitual  stimulus,  and  especially  a  change 
from  a  good  to  a  low  diet,  or  copious  bleedings,  may  either  of  them 
delay  the  deposit  of  ossific  matter  or  prevent  it  altogether.' 

Bonn  has  furnished  two  cases  in  which  advanced  age  seemed  to 
have  retarded  the  formation  of  callus,  but  Homer  saw  a  fracture  of  the 
humerus  in  a  woman  ninety  years  old,  unite  in  five  weeks.*  I  have 
myself  noticed  a  good  many  similar  examples  in  advanced  life ;  and 
it  is  now  rendered  quite  probable  that  surgeons  have  generally  over- 
estimated the  influence  of  age  upon  the  formation  of  cdlus. 

The  local  causes  are,  arrest  of  the  arterial  circulation,  paralysis  or 
impairment  of  the  nervous  circulation,  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture 
within  a  capsule,  obliquity  of  the  fracture,  overlapping  of  the  frag- 
ments, interposition  of  a  piece  of  bone,  of  a  tendon,  muscle,  or  of  a  clot 
of  blood,  or  separation  of  the  fragments  from  any  cause  whatever,  ery- 
sipelas, acute  phlegmonous  inflammation,  suppuration,  necrosis,  too 
much  motion,  compression,  exclusion  of  light  and  air  inducing  local 
scurvy,  wet  and  especially  cold  and  moist  dressings,  too  early  use  of 
the  limb,  &c. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  consolidation  when  it  is  simply  delayed,  we 
resort  to  all  of  those  expedients  which  are  calculated  to  invigorate  the 
general  system ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  employment  of  a  nutritious 

I  Practical  Remarkft  on  Ampntationa*  Praotnres,  &c.,  p.  121.    (Norris,  loo.  eft.) 

«  Parker,  New  York  Joam.  Med.,  July,  18B2,  p.  97. 

s  Norris,  loc.  oil.  «  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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<liet  and  tbe  use  of  mineral  or  v^etable  tonics  maj  not  be  properly 
ounttcd;  but  in  our  experience  nothing  baa  proved  so  efficient  as 
encouraging  the  patient  to  leave  his  bed  and  get  out  into  the  open  air; 
for  whicli  purpose^  if  the  fracture  ia  in  the  lower  extremities,  crutches 
vill  be  neceasary. 

As  local  means  we  may  enumerate  first  the  removal  of  those  local 
cau!?e3  which  seem  to  have  interfered  with  the  consolidation  or  with 
the  union.  If  the  fragments  have  been  officiously  disturbed,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  impose  upon  the  limb  absolute  rest  for  a  certain  length 
of  time ;  and  the  fragments  may  be  more  closely  pressed  against  each 
other;  in  other  cases  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  expose  the  limb  freely 
to  tbe  light  and  air  at  least  once  or  twice  daily,  and  to  rub  it  gently  with 
the  dry  hand  or  with  some  moderately  stimulating  oil,  so  as  to  induce 
a  more  healthy  condition  of  the  sof^  parts,  and  encourage  the  natural 
circulation. 

Moving  the  fragments  freely  upon  each  other,  sufficient  to  determine 
a  degree  of  excitement  in  the  adjacent  tissues,  and  upon  the  opposing 
sarDu^es  of  the  bones,  and  then  confining  them  during  one  or  two 
,week5  in  firm  and  well  fitting  splints,  will  often  succeed  when  other 
IS  have  failed. 

Indeed  I  may  say  that  by  one  or  another  of  the  simple  methods 
now  enumerated  I  have  never  failed  sooner  or  later  to  effect  consolida- 
tsoDf  in  recent  fractures;  and  it  has  only  been  in  fractures  of  at  legist 
four,  six,  or  eight  months*  standing  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  re- 
sort to  more  extreme  measures. 

As  a  mejins  of  combining  immobility  with  compression  and  health- 
ful exercise,  the  "apparatus  immobile,"  in  miiny  of  its  forms,  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  White,  of  Manchester,  emjiloyed  a  firm  leather  sheath 
for  the  thigh.  IT.  H.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  a  more 
complex  artificial  support,  upon  which  tbe  limb  may  be  allowed  to 
Test  while  in  the  act  of  progression.'  With  some  surgeons  the  object 
•of  allowing  the  patient  to  walk  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  or  leg,  is 
chiefly  to  excite  in  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  seat  of  fracture  some 
degree  of  inflammatory  action,  but  which,  as  the  result  in  one  of 
Wiiite's  patients  has  sufficiently  shown,  may  be  carried  too  far,  and 
even  determine  a  suppuration. 

Blisters,  mustard  cataplasms,  the  tincture  of  iodine,'  caustics,*  &c., 
applied  externally  over  the  seat  of  fracture,  can  have  no  other  effect 
liuin  to  increase  m(xlerately  the  congestion  of  the  tissues,  and  in  so 
tkr  they  may  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  bony  union;  but  in 
this  resi)eet  they  are  inferior  to  the  violent  twistings,  flexions,  and 
robbings  of  the  iDroken  ends  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Electricity  was  first  employed  by  Mr.  Birch,  of  London,  but  Dr. 
Mott  obtained  no  eftect  from  it  in  two  cases  where  he  seems  to  have 
given  it  a  fair  trial.*  Lente,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  has  more  re- 
i*entlv  furnished  an  account  of  three  cases  treated  in   that  institution 


'  ».  H.  Smith.  Amer.  Jonrn.  Mi»d.  8cl.,  Jan.  1RR5, 
<  Hartflhnrne.  Krlecllc  Rwp.,  7ol.  iii.  p.  114,  1813. 

•  WiUoughhv,  Am.  Joiini.  Med.  8ci.,  Aaf(.  1834,  p.  441, 

•  Mott.  Med.  aad  Sur^.  Rep.,  p.  21,  p.  37C. 
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Fig.  15. 


by  electricity  in  connection  with  acupancturation ;  the  mode  of  using 
which  was  to  pass  a  needle  down  to  the  periosteum  on  each  side  of 
the  bone,  and  to  attach  the  poles  of  the  battery  to  these  opposite  points. 
Lente  thinks  that  electricity  employed  in  this  way  is  much  more  effi- 
cient than  when  the  poles  are  merely  applied  to  the  surface.  He-in- 
forms us  also  that  other  cases  than  these  now  reported  have  been 
treated  successfully  in  this  hospital  by  means  of  electricity.' 

Mercury,  urged  to  ptyalism,  will  no  doubt  prove  serviceable  occa- 
sionally by  virtue  of  its  powers  as  an  anti -syphilitic,  but  its  beneficial 
infiuence  m  other  cases  is  far  from  having  been  established. 

The  seton  is  said  to  have  been  first  suggested 
by  Winslow,  in  1787 ;  but  what  is  of  much  more 
consequence,  the  credit  of  its  first  successful  ap- 
plication and  its  general  introduction  into  practice, 
IS  due  to  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick,  of  Philadel- 
phia, by  whom  it  was  employed  in  1802.* 

Physick  used  for  his  seton,  generally,  silk  rib- 
bon, or  French  tape ;  and  this  he  introduced  by 
means  of  a  long  seton  needle,  between  the  ends 
of  the  fragments.  He  recommended  that  the 
seton  should  remain  in  place  four  or  five  months 
and  longer  if  necessary,  and  it  was  his  opinion 
that  the  &ilures  were  generally  due  to  its  being 
removed  too  early.  At  the  present  day,  however, 
surgeons  who  employ  the  seton  think  it  serves  its 
purpose  better  when  it  remains  in  place  but  a 
few  days,  not  longer,  perhaps,  than  ten  or  fifteen, 
always  taking  care  that  it  is  removed  before  ex- 
cessive suppuration  is  induced.  It  has  been  found 
especially  valuable  in  fractures  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  clavicle,  and  upper  extremity  generally ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  femur,  it  has  so  frequently 
failed  that  Dr.  Physick  himself  did  not  recom- 
mend its  use. 

In  case  the  seton  cannot  be  passed  directly 
between  the  opposing  fragments,  as  recommended 
by  Physick,  we  may  adopt  the  practice  suggested 
by  Oppenheim,  and  carry  two  setons,  one  on  each 
side,  close  to  the  bone, 

Somm6,  of  Antwerp,  preferred  a  loop  of  wire  to 
the  silk  seton  employed  by  Physick.*  Seerig 
passed  a  ligature  around  the  ligamentous  mass 
connecting  the  two  fragments,  and  then  proceeded 
to  tighten  the  ligature  until  it  fell  off.*  Dr.  Hulse,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
employed  stimulating  injections  with  success  in  a  case  of  non-union, 

'  Lente,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Not.  1850.  p.  317. 

«  Physick,  Med.  Repository  of  New  York.  vol.  i.  1804. 

'  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  Tii.  p.  497.  • 

*  Norris,  loo.  oit.,  p.  4ti. 


Phfxlek's  lint  okm,  aft«r 
2S  years.  (FromAm.  Joarn. 
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grcnmpaDied  witb   an  external  and  fistulous  opening.*     In   1843, 
]  :ich  recommended  that  ivory  pegs  be  introtluced  into  boles 

1  .  -ly  made  in  the  hone,*  by  means  of  a  gimlet  or  drill,  and  Mr. 

Stanley  has  succeeded  once  by  this  method.' 

Malgsigne,  in  1837,  tried  to  introduce  acupuncture  needles  between 
the  ends  of  an  ununited  fracture,  but  although  he  thrust  the  needle 
down  to  the  bone  thirty -six  times,  he  was  unable  to  make  it  pass  once 
rtween  the  ends  of  the  fragments.*  Wicsel  succeeded  better.  In  a 
148  of  uuuinted  fracture  of  the  ulna  of  nine  weeka'  standing,  hav- 
ing passed  two  needles  between  the  fragments, 
at  the  end  of  six  days,  the  needles  being  removed, 
^consolidation  rapidly  ensued.'  This  practice 
"loes  not  differ  essentially  from  the  metallic  loop 
'  Somm^.  It  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
'iBeton. 

Brainard.  of  Chicago,  has  attempted  to  show 
that  setons  of  any  kind,  whether  of  wood,  ivory, 
or  metal,  placed  in  ci^ntact  with  the  bone,  occa- 
tioD  absorption,  caries,  and  necrosis,  but  that 
[ibey  never  directly  give  rise  to  bony  callus; 
id  that  the  occasionalsuccess  of  the  seton,  which 
tooess  he  believes  to  have  boen  greatly  exag- 
ited,  has  not  resulted  from  any  tendency  to 
kVor  the  formation  of  callus,  but  from  the  indu- 
ration and  tenderness  of  the  soft  parts  produced 
hy  it :  circumstances  which,  by  conducing  to  rest, 
indirectly  favor  the  consolidation.* 

In  May,  1848,  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  reported 
five  cases  treated  successfully  by  subcutaneous 
puncture.  The  operation  consisted  in  passing  the  point  of  a  needle 
small  tenotomy  bistoury,  down  upon  the  ends  of  the  bone,  and  freely 
itating  the  surfaces  at  several  points.'  George  F.  Sandford,  of 
Davenport,  Iowa,  has  successfully  imitated  this  practice  in  two  cases.' 
Brainard  employ's  for  this  purpose  a  strong  metallic  perforator, 
consisting  of  a  handle,  into  which  points  of  diflferent  sizes  may  be  in- 
and  which  have  been  hardened  so  as  to  penetrate  the  hardest 
me  or  even  ivory  in  every  direction  easily.  The  points  arc  "some- 
"hat  awl-shapod  ;  but  more  pointed  in  tlie  middle  rather  than  like  a 
fdrill,  which  leaves  chips."  His  manner  of  using  this  inBtrumcnt  is  as 
'follows :  "In  case  of  an  oblique  fracture,  or  one  with  overlapping,  the 
»kin  is  perforated  with  the  instrument  at  such  a  point  as  to  enable.it 
10  Ije  carried  through  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  to  wound  their  sur- 

*  Habie,  Amer.  Joam.  Med.  Boi.,  vol.  xlli.  p.  374. 

*  UsItratf^H,  tran;},  br  Packanl.  op.  oit..  p.  258,  not«. 

"  Stanley,  Now  Yurk  Journ.  Med.,  Nor.  Ib.'i4,  p.  441,  from  Dublin  Press. 
'  UAlg&l(pfl,  op,  cit. 

*  W|«el,  AmPT.  Joam.  Mefl.  Sci.,  ml.  xxxir.  p.  2H,  July.  1P44. 

"  Briinar<1,  Tnin«.   Aiiipr.    M»"i.   A«9O0.,  vol.  Tii.,1854:   Priie  Essay.     Ri?j»ort  on 
9arK#rT  lo  Illinois  StAt«^  \Ud.  Soo..  May,  1S60. 

■  Miiler.  N*w  York  Jotirn.  Med..  July,  1S48,  p.  134. 

■  dandfurd,  Tr&us.  Amer.  Ued.  Assov.,  roL.  Ul.  p.  355, 1850. 
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faces,  and  to  transfix  whatever  tissue  may  be  placed  between  them. 
After  having  transfixed  them  in  one  direction,  it  is  withdrawn  from 
the  bone,  but  not  from  the  skin,  its  direction  changed,  and  another 
perforation  made,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  as  often  as  may  be 


Bralnard't  perforator,  redoeed  one-balfl 

desired,"  Dr.  Brainard,  who  has  already  succeeded  by  this  procedure 
in  a  number  of  cases  of  ununited  fracture,  thinks  it  is  better  to  com- 
mence in  most  cases  with  not  more  than  two  or  three  perforations,  in 
order  that  the  effect  produced  shall  not  be  too  severe.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  that,  after  the  punctures  have  been  made,  the  limb 
should  be  put  completely  at  rest  in  appropriate  splints,  or  in  apparatus 
of  some  kind. 

Scraping  or  rasping  the  ends  of  the  bones  is  a  practice  which  dates 
from  a  very  early  period,  Mr.  Brodie  scraped  the  ends  of  the  bones, 
and  then  interposed  a  bit  of  lint.'  Mayor,  m  1828,  contrived  to  intro* 
duce  an  iron,  previously  heated  in  boiling  water,  through  a  canula, 
and  thus  brought  the  heat  to  bear  directly  upon  the  ends  of  the  frag- 
ments; and  by  repeating  the  application  several  times  a  cure  was 
effected.' 

Eesection  of  the  ends  of  the  bones,  first  brought  into  notice  by  White, 
of  Manchester,  in  1760,*  and  opposed  by  Brodie*  as  dangerous,  and 
by  Malgaigne  regarded  as  generally  useless  or  unnecessary,  has  still 
been  practised  a  great  number  of  times  with  more  or  less  success.  It 
is  especially  applicable  to  superficial  bones,  and  in  cases  where  the 
bones  overlap, 

Boux  practised  resection  in  one  instance,  and  then  managed  to  en- 
gage the  point  of  one  of  the  fragments  in  the  medidlary  caiial  of  the 
other,* 

White,  of  Manchester,  Henry  Cline,  of  London,  Hewson,  Barton, 
and  Norris  of  Philadelphia,  have  applied  caustics  directly  to  the  ends 
of  the  fragments,  after  having  exposed  them  by  a  free  incision,*  Petit 
applied  the  actual  cautery.' 

Tying  the  fragments  together  by  means  of  metallic  ligatures,  is  as 
oy  as  the  days  of  Hippocrates ;  but  in  1805  Horeau  adopted  the  same 
procedure  in  a  case  of  ununited  fracture,'  J,  Kearney  Kodgers,  Mott 
and  Cheeseman,  of  New  York,  Flaubert,  of  Rouen,"  and  N.  R.  Smith, 
of  Baltimore,'**  have  repeated  the  operation  with  complete  success, 

'  Brodie,  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  July,  1834.  «  Norris,  loo.  cit.,  p.  48. 

*  Diet,  de  M6d.,  vol.  xiil.  p.  603, 

*  Brodie,  New  York  Journ.  Med,,  vol.  Till.  1st  aer.,  p.  133. 

»  Noma,  loc.  cit.,  p.  49.  *  Ibid.  '  Ibid,  •  Ibid, 

»  Rodgers,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  vol.  1.  Ist  ser.,  p.  343,  1839. 
t°  Note  to  Packard's  Trans,  of  Malgaigne,  p,  256. 
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The  operation  is,  however,  not  without  its  hazards.  Norris  has  seen 
one  case  in  which  a  broken  patella  was  wired  together,  and  a  fatal 
result  followed  on  the  fourth  day. 

Finally,  Laving  thus  brought  rapidly  before  us  all  of  the  various 
modes  of  treatment  which  have  been  suggested  and  practised  for  non- 
union of  broken  bones,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  the  following  con- 
clusions, or  summar}'-  of  what  we  believe  ought  to  be  the  general 
course  of  procedure  in  these  oases: — 

First.  Improve  the  condition  of  the  general  system. 

Second.  Remove  as  far  as  possible  the  local  impediments,  such  as  a 
■eparation  of  the  fragments,  local  paralysis,  local  scurvy  resulting  from 
long  exclusion  from  light  and  air,  congestions,  &c. 

Third.  Increase  the  action  of  the  tissues  immediately  adjacent  U* 
the  fracture,  upon  which  tissues  rather  than  upon  the  bone,  as  Mal- 
gaigne  thinks,  the  formation  of  callus  depends.  A  theory  which,  as 
npplicd  to  old  and  ununited  fractures,  we  are  not  prepared  to  deny. 
This  may  be  accomplished  by  frictions,  and  violent  flexions  of  the 
limb  at  the  seat  of  fracture;  possibly  in  some  mea.sure  by  the  applica- 
doD  of  vesicants  or  of  other  stimulants,  to  the  skin  itself. 

Fourth.  Employ  again  compression  and  rest  from  a  period  of  from 
two  to  four  or  eight  weeks. 

Fiflh.  Resort  to  the  practice  recommended  by  Brainard,  namely, 
perforation  of  the  soft  parts  and  bone  with  an  awl. 

SixtL  If  in  the  lower  extremity,  allow  the  patient  to  walk  about, 
«fler  the  plan  of  While  or  Smith. 

Seventh.  If  the  fracture  is  not  in  the  femur,  and  as  an  extreme 
measure,  employ  the  seton. 

Eighth.  Resection  is  applicable  only  to  superficial  bones,  and  in 
of  overlapping. 

"Where  these  measures  have  failed,  after  a  fair  trial,  we  should  either 
abandon  the  case  as  hopeless,  only  supporting  the  limb  by  such  appa- 
ratus as  may  be  found  most  serviceable,  or  we  should  recommend 
amputation. 
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§    1.    BSNDINO  or  THE  LONO  B0N£S. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  bone  can  be  much  bent  without  being  also 
more  or  less  broken,  and  that  whether  it  immediately  and  epontaue- 
oudly  resumes  its  position  or  not;  for.  if  the  bending  and  straightening 
of  the  bone  be  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of  times,  the  yielding  of 
Uic  fibres  will  become  apparent,  and  at  length  the  separation  will  bo 
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complete.  The  first  of  this  series  of  flexions  was  quite  as  much  re- 
sponsible for  this  result  as  the  last,  and,  no  doubt,  performed  its  share 
in  the  production  of  the  complete  fracture. 

There  could  be  no  impropriety,  therefore,  in  speaking  of  a  bending 
of  the  bones  as  a  variety  of  incomplete  fractures,  as  I  have  done  in 
the  first  section  of  my  "fieport  on  Deformities  after  Fractures,"  made 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  in  1855.^ 

They  have  been  called,  not  inappropriately,  interperiosteal  fractures, 
since  in  these  cases  the  periosteum  is  not  broken ;  M.  Blandin  thinks 
that  the  outer  and  semi-cartilaginous  lamince  of  the  bone  also  do  not 
break,  while  the  deeper  laminse  suffer  an  actual  disruption."  But  it 
is  quite  as  probable  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  true  pathological 
condition  is  a  compression  of  the  bony  fibres  upon  one  side,  with  a 
corresponding  expansion  upon  the  opposite  side,  with  only  a  slight 
interstitial  fracture,  too  trivial  to  be  easily  recognized  even  m  the  dis- 
section. Sometimes,  as  I  have  several  times  observed  in  my  experi* 
ments  on  the  bones  of  chickens,  when  the  bones  are  small,  and  the 
bending  is  near  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  the  whole  of  the  laminfie  on 
the  side  of  the  retiring  angle  produced  by  the  bending  are  doubled  in, 
or  indented  toward  the  hollow  of  the  bone,  so  that  the  fibres  on  the 
side  of  the  salient  angle  are  not  even  stretched,  and  much  less  broken. 
In  such  cases,  the  interstitial  disruption,  if  it  exists  at  all,  and  I  think 
it  does,  first  takes  place  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  retiring  angle. 

I  might,  therefore,  feel  justified  in  continuing  to  call  these  cases 
partial  fractures,  or,  perhaps,  interstitial  fractures,  but  I  believe  that  the 
whole  subject  will  be  rendered  more  intelligible  if  I  call  them  simply 
bending  of  the  bones,  as  distinguished  from  those  other  and  more  pal- 
pably partial  fractures  of  which  I  shall  speak  presently. 

1.  Bending  with  an  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  of  the  hone 
to  its  originalform. — The  possibility  of  this  accident,  to  which,  however, 
surgical  writers  have  hitherto  made  no  distinct  allusion,  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  following  experiments: — 

Experiment  1. — July  16,  1857.  I  bent  the  tibia  of  a  Shanghai 
chicken,  four  weeks  old,  at  about  the  middle  of  the  bone.  It  was  bent 
to  an  angle  of  quite  twenty -five  degrees,  but  it  was  not  felt  or  heard 
to  break.  It  immediately  and  spontaneously  resumed  the  straight 
position. 

July  18,  two  days  after  the  bending,  I  dissected  the  limb,  and  found 
no  trace  of  the  injury,  either  within  or  without  the  bone,  unless  I 
except  a  very  minute  blood-clot  in  the  centre  of  the  shaft;. 

Experiment  2, — I  bent  the  leg  of  a  chicken,  four  weeks  old,  at  the 
same  point  and  to  the  same  degree.  It  immediately  resumed  the 
straight  position. 

Dissection  after  two  days.  Nothing  abnormal  except  a  small'blood- 
clot  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  and  a  slight  disorganization  of  the 
medulla. 

'  Op.  cit.,  pp.  421—422. 

'  Markham*fl  Obs.  on  the  Surg.  Practice  of  Paris,  London  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,  vol. 
xxxiv.  p.  473, 1841. 
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Experiments  3  and  4. — Bent  both  legs  of  a  chicken,  four  weeks  old, 
Kt  the  sAine  point  and  in  the  same  manner.  They  immediately  resumed 
llieir  positions. 

Disstciion  after  two  days.  No  lesions  or  morbid  appearances  which 
I  could  detect. 

Experiiyients  6  and  6. — Bent  both  wings  of  a  chicken,  four  weeks 
old-  Bent  the  right  wing  to  an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees.  I  did 
not  feel  thorn  break.     Both  resumed  their  positions  spontaneously. 

I}ia8Mtton  after  two  days.     No  lesions  or  other  moroid  appearances. 

Reperimeni  7. — July  16»  1857, 1  bent  the  leg  of  a  Shanghai  chicken, 
five  weeks  old.  below  the  knee,  and  at  about  the  middle  of  the  bone. 
It  was  bent  to  an  angle  of  about  twenty-five  degrees,  but  the  bono  was 
not  felt  or  heard  to  break.  It  immediately  and  spontaneously  resumed 
the  straight  position. 

July  20,  four  days  after  the  bending,  I  dissected  the  leg,  but  could 
not  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  the  injury,  unless  it  be  that  there 
was  a  very  minute  ossific  dei>osit  in  the  centre  of  the  bone  at  the  point 
si  which  I  suppose  it  to  have  been  bent. 

E^ftriment  8. — July  16,  1867,  I  bent  the  right  leg  of  a  Shanghai 
chicken,  five  weeks  old,  at  the  same  point  as  in  the  first  experiment, 
and  to  the  same  extent.  The  bone  did  not  seem  to  break,  but  it 
immediately  and  spontaneously  resumed  the  straiglit  position. 

Dissection  after  four  days.  Nothing  appeared  to  indicate  the  seat 
of  the  bending  except  a  small  clot  of  blood  in  the  centre  of  the 
■haiV 

Experinuyiit  9. — Bent  the  leg  of  a  chicken,  six  weeks  old,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  degree,  as  in  the  other  examples.  It  resumed 
its  position  spontaneously. 

Dissection  after  ten  days.  No  evidence  of  injury  of  any  kind;  the 
bone  being  sound  and  straight. 

These  experiments  were  made  in  connection  with  others,  which  I 
shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  mention.  They  are  selectc<l,  and  con- 
stitute the  whole  number  of  those  in  which  I  did  not  feel  the  bone 
brenk  or  crack  under  my  fingers.  In  every  instance  the  bone  sprung 
bock  immediately  and  spontaneously  to  its  natural  form.  In  no  in- 
stance could  1  afterward  discover  any  trace  of  lesion,  or  sign  indicating 
the  point  at  which  the  bone  had  been  l)ent  before  dissection;  nor  did 
disaeetioD  itself  disclose  anything  but  the  most  inconsiderable  marks; 
and  that  in  but  three  examples. 

I  infer,  therefore,  not  forgetting  the  caution  with  which  the  conclu- 
sions from  all  such  experiments  ought  to  be  applied  to  similar  acci- 
dents upon  the  human  skeleton,  that  whenever  the  bones  of  healthy 
infants  have  been  forcibly  bent,  they  will,  probably,  in  all  cases,  unless 
prevented  by  causes  foreign  to  the  bones  themselves,  spontaneously 
and  immediately  resume  their  position;  and  that  no  sign  will  remain 
to  indiciatc  that  a  bending  has  occurred.  The  mMjident  will  not  be 
recognized  ;  and,  as  a  farther  inference,  this  bending  does  not  belong 
to  that  class  of  cases  which  have  been  so  frequently  described, aa 
examples  of  bending  without  fracture. 
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2.  Bending  without  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  of  the  hone 
to  its  original  form. — "  Dethleef,  believing  that  he  had  broken  the  two 
bones  of  the  leg  of  a  dog,  found  the  fibula  bent  without  a  fracture. 
Similar  results  were  obtained  by  Duhamel  upon  a  lamb;  by  Troja 
upon  a  pigeon ;  and  I  have  myself  twice  succeeded  in  bending  the 
fibula  wnile  breaking  the  tibia.  The  possibility  of  simple  curvature 
is  then  not  contestable"  (the  writer  means  to  say  that  the  possibility  of 
a  simple  curvature  remaining  permanently  bent,  is  not  contestable), 
"but  we  must  observe  that  they  have  never  been  obtained  except 
upon  young  animals,  and  that  they  have  been  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves permanently  except  through  the  aid  of  a  fracture  and  displace- 
ment of  a  neighboring  bone ;  ana  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
these  and  those  pretended  curvatures  which  some  believe  they  have 
seen  in  man,  in  which  the  curved  bone  maintains  itself,  and  resists 
perfect  reduction  until  the  fracture  is  complete."* 

In  this  single  paragraph  Malgaigne  seems  to  have  given  a  fair  sum- 
mary of  the  testimony  upon  this  point.  With  the  exception  of  these 
and  a  few  other  similar  examples,  some  of  which  I  think  I  have  ob- 
served myself,  where  one  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  has  been  broken 
and  the  other  bent,  I  know  of  no  well  attested  cases  of  a  permanent 
bending ;  using  the  term  bending  in  a  sense  distinguished  from  a  par- 
tial fracture. 

If,  in  numerous  cases  mentioned  by  surgical  writers,  there  has  seemed 
to  be  probable  evidence  that  the  permanent  bending  was  unaccompa- 
nied with  fracture,  there  has  always  been  wanting,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  positive  evidence  of  dissection.  The  example  of  partial  fracture 
mentioned  by  Fergusson,  and  represented  by  a  drawing,  is  described 
as  having  also,  "  toward  the  lower  extremity,  a  slight  indentation  and 
curve."*  This  was  the  radius  of  a  child;  but  how 
long  the  child  survived  the  accident,  and  what  was  the 
condition  of  the  ulna,  we  are  not  informed.  The  ob- 
servations made  by  Jurine,  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,' 
by  Barton*  and  Norris,*  of  Philadelphia,  all  fail  to 
furnish  any  such  conclusive  evidence  of  the  correct- 
ness of  their  own  views.  Norris  says  that  "  Thierry, 
of  Bordeaux,  Martin,  and  Chevalier,  had  all  met  with 
and  published  cases  of  this  kind  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Jurine's  paper  (in  1810),  the  former  of  wbom 
asserts  that  Haller,  in  experimenting  upon  the  subject, 
had  been  able  satisfactorily  to  proauce  the  same  acci- 
dent in  young  animals."  For  myself,  I  cannot  say 
how  much  confidence  we  ought  to  place  in  these 
assertions  of  Thierry,  Martin,  and  Chevalier,  having 
never  seen  the  papers  referred  to ;  but  since  Dr.  Nor- 
ris has  neglect^  to  inform  us  whether  any  dissections 
were  ever  made,  we  shall  not  be  expected  to  regard 
their  testimony  as  conclusive. 


Fig.  18. 


Ca^e  mentioned 
hy  F«rgUM<)D. 


*  Traits  des  Frac,  etc. ;  par  L.  F.  Malgaigne,  torn.  i.  p.  48. 

*  Practical  Sorgery;  hy  William  Fergusaon,  4th  Am.  «d.,  p.  208. 

*  Journ.  de  Corvisart  et  Boyer,  torn.  xx.  p.  278,  etc, 

4  PUiU.  Med.  Recorder,  1821.  >  FUUa.  Med.  Joam.,  vol.  xxix.  p.  233, 1842. 
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With  the  qualifications  now  made,  Gibson  was  more  nearly  right 
rhen  he  said,  "  Dupuvtren  and  Dr.  John  Rhea  Barton  have  each  fur- 
accounts  of  bent  bones.     There  are  no  such  injuries^  however, 
my  opinion ;  such  cases  being,  in  reality,  partial  fractures,  from 
hich  deformities  result  upon  the  same  principle  that  a  piece  of  tough 
wocxl,  like  oak  or  hickory,  if  broken  half  through,  may  be  inclined  to 
Que  side  and  shortened,  although  still  held  together  by  interlocking 
)(  fibres.     Many  specimens  in  my  cabinet,  and  in  the  Wistar  Museum, 
tie«t  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion."' 

In  my  own  experiments  upon  the  chicken,  the  bones  uniformly  re- 

tnied  their  original  position   as  soon  as  the  restraining  force   was 

!moved,  unless  a  fracture  occurred,  and  this  notwithstanding  the 

ones  were  bent  quite  abruptly  and  to  an  angle  of  twenty-five  de- 

•es.    Certainly,  if  the  bones  of  children  may  be  bent  during  life  and 

made  to  retain  this  position  without  a  fracture,  then  the  same  thing 

light  ho  done  upon  the  bones  of  children  recently  dead,  and,  by  sue- 

'cesedul  exf>eriments,  this  long  agitated  question  might  be  easily  and 

fiorever  put  to  rest. 

Ii  will  be  understood  that  our  observations  are  confined  to  the  long 
That  the  flat  bones,  and  especially  the  bones  of  the  cranium, 
childhood,  may  be  indented  by  blows,  and  remain  in  this  condition, 
fifl  vmdeniablo.  Scultetus  says  he  had  seen  "the  skull  pressed  down 
[in  children,  without  a  fracture,  so  that  those  who  touch  or  look  upon 
it  can  perceive  a  small  pit,"*  and  it  has  been  mentioned  by  many  wri- 
ters since,  and  perhaps  before  his  day.  I  have  myself  published  two 
examples  of  it  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal.* 


g  2.  Parttal  Fhacture  op  thb  Long  Bones. 

JL  PartM  Fracture  with  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration  of  the 
lo  ttt  original  form, — No  writer  seems  to  have  given  any  special 
''  r:  to  the  form  of  fracture  now  under  consideration,  although  its 
c  appears  to  have  been  occasicjnally  recognized.  In  the  case 
itri-ofitid  by  Camper,  in  1765,  of  a  partial  fracture  of  the  tibia,  the 
»no  had  regained  its  natural  form,  but  whether  immediately  after 
accident  occurred,  or  at  a  later  period,  I  am  not  able  to  learn.* 
Jurine,  Gulliver,  and  others,  have  noticed  a  gradual  straightening  of 
the  bone  after  a  partial  fracture,  so  that  its  complete  restoration  has 
^beea  aocomplij^hed  al\er  several  weeks  or  months ;  but  this,  although 
iftly  due  to  the  same  cause  which  produces  occasionally  an  imme<liate 
oration,  namely,  its  elasticity,  is  in  part  also  due  to  other  causes, 
«nd  will  be  more  properly  considered  under  the  next  division  of  par- 
tial fractare-s. 

Says  Malgaigne:  "Finally,  at  other  times  the  fracture  takes  place 

»  IniililtiWa  M\'\  Prnctipe  of  Surgery,  by  Wm.  Oibson,  PhiU.,  1841,  toI.  i.  p.  2S4. 

•  Tl»«  Chimrffeon'is  Stor«lionse,  by  Johaiines  Sonltetua,  lfi74,  p.  126. 

•  Op.  cit..  p.  347,  1^46,  Cases  1  and  2. 

•  BsMya  and  Obe.  Phys.  and  Lit.  of  floo,  of  Bdinbargb,  toI.  Hi.  p.  537. 
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without  opeaing  and  without  curvature ;  the  only  sign  which  one  caa 
recognize  is  a  yielding  of  the  hone  under  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  at 
the  point  of  fracture ;  yet  upon  the  living  subject,  we  may  see  the 
same  symptom  pertain  to  complete  and  simple  ^actures  without  dis- 
placement."* 

Blandin  has  described  the  accident  a  little  more  distinctly :  "  In 
some  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  occurring  about  the  middle  of 
the  bone  in  young  subjects,  displacement  of  the  fragments  does  not 
immediately  take  place^  thus  giving  rise  to  a  risk  of  an  error  in 
diagnosis,  by  which  the  ultimate  probability  of  a  cure  is  diminished, 
A  lad  seventeen  years  of  age,  was  recently  admitted  into  the  Hotel 
Dieu,  under  the  care  of  M.  Blandin,  having,  a  few  days  previously, 
fallen  upon  one  of  his  comrades  while  playing  with  him,  when  h 
instantly  experienced  pain  and  a  cracking  sensation  about  the  middle 
of  the  left  clavicle,  where  there  soon  formed  a  tumor,  which  increasing, 
induced  him  to  enter  the  hospital.  On  examination,  the  swelling  was 
found  to  occupy  the  middle  of  the  clavicle ;  it  was  about  as  large  as 
half  a  hen^s  egg,  ovoid  in  shape,  well  circumscribed,  colorless,  and 
hard,  but  sensible  to  pressure.  There  was  not  any  deformity  of  the 
shoulder,  nor  any  abnormal  modification  of  the  axis  of  the  bone,  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  fracture ;  and  although  the  different  move- 
ments of  the  arm  caused  pain  in  the  shoulder,  yet  they  could  be  made 
without  much  difficulty. 

"  The  symptoms  in  this  case  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  it  was  a 
case  of  simple  periostitis,  caused  by  external  violence ;  but  M.  Blandin 
at  once  decided  that  there  existed  a  fracture  of  the  bone,  having  seen 
a  similar  case  previously  at  the  hospital  Beaujon,  where  the  tumor 
was  treated  as  traumatic  periostitis,  the  patient  merely  carrying  his 
arm  in  a  sling,  until,  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the  limb,  displacement 
of  the  fragments  was  produced,  and  clearly  demonstrated  the  existence 
of  a  fracture.  A  second  case  occurring  soon  afterward,  M.  Blandin 
profited  by  the  experience  gained  from  the  preceding,  and  by  moving 
the  fragments  of  the  broken  clavicle  on  each  other,  obtained  motion 
and  orepitois.  Still  these  indications  were  not  bo  clear,  that  M.  Mar- 
jolin  could  diagnosticate  a  fracture ;  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  case 
was  one  of  exostosis,  probably  syphilitic,  and  the  crepitus,  he  believed, 
depended  on  an  erosion  of  the  osseous  surface.  In  consequence,  the 
patient  was  left  to  himself,  until  a  movement  of  the  arm  gave  proof  of 
the  fracture  by  the  displacement  of  the  broken  f>ortion8  of  the  bones. 

"  Two  other  cases  occurring  in  young  subjects  have  been  admitted 
since  into  the  Hotel  Dieu,  under  the  care  of  M.  Blandin,  one  of  whom 
was  purposely  left  without  surgical  assistance,  while  Dcsault'a  bandage 
was  applied  to  the  other.  The  former  soon  showed  evidences  of  con- 
secutive displacement ;  the  latter  was  cured  without  any  deformity 
following. 

"The  surgeon  may  diagnose  a  fracture,  without  displacement  of  the 
middle  portion  of  the  clavicle,  when  a  circumscribed  tumor  forms  in 
that  part  of  young  subjects,  consecutive  on  a  fall  on  the  shoulder,  and 
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motion  of  the  fragmented  with  crepitus,  can  be  detected,  there  not 
being  anj  syphilitic  taint  in  the  constitution,"* 

Prof,  Green,  of  Geneva  Med,  Col.,  N.  Y.,  has  furnished  me  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  case  which  came  under  his  observation. 

"December  21,  1847,  I  was  called  to  dress  what  was  considered  to 
a  fractured  clavicle,  of  Georse  Stone,  a  lad  eight  years  of  age.  One 
his  playmates  had  trip|>ed  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  fell  on 
side,  striking  on  the  extremity  of  the  left  shoulder.  I  found  that 
liras  unable  to  raise  the  hand  to  the  head.  On  examination,  I 
ivered  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the  clavicle^  at  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  external  curvature,  a  point  which  was  swollen,  tender,  and 
ul.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  clavicle  was  continuous,  and  there 
Beither  crepitus  nor  displacement.  Considering  the  age  of  the 
tient>  and  the  appearance  of  the  parts,  I  diagnosed  bending  of  tlie 
viclc  forward,  with  a  splitting  out  of  the  posterior  edge,  and  thut  the 
no,  by  its  elasticity,  had  resumed  its  ordinary  direction.  In  order 
to  be  saife,  however,  I  dressed  the  shoulder  as  for  actual  fracture  of 
the  clavicle,  lest  the  fracture  might  have  extended  nearly  through  the 
bone,  and  there  be  subsequent  displacement.  The  swelling  subsided 
in  four  or  live  days,  and  as  all  seemed  secure,  I  removed  the  dressings, 
and  heard  no  more  of  the  matter  until  the  11th  of  May,  ult..  when  I 
was  called  to  see  the  patient  again,  and  found  that  he  had  met,  the  day 
before,  with  precisely  the  same  accident,  at  the  old  point,  and  by  the 
aame  cause,  being  tripped  down  by  a  playmate.  This  time  the  swell- 
ing and  otlier  symptoms  of  inflammation  were  greater  than  before. 
The  anterior  edge  of  the  clavicle  was  entirely  continuous,  but  he  could 
not  raise  the  arm.  I  merely  directed  bitn  to  keep  to  his  bed  until  the 
Awelling  and  inflammation  should  in  a  measure  subside.  In  three  or 
four  days  he  was  about.  The  callus  left  is  not  large,  still  it  is  quite 
evident." 

The  following  examples  which  have  come  under  my  own  observation, 
will  illustrate  more  completely  their  usual  history  and  SN'raptoms : — 
A,  B.,  aged  three  years,  fell  from  the  sofa  upon  the  floor,  striking, 
is  thought,  on  her  right  shoulder.     Two  days  after  this,  she  fell 
in,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  B.  noticed  the  deformity.     She 
brought  to  me  three  days  after  the  second  fall.     There  existed 
eo  a  round,  smooth  projection  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third 
'.ivicle.    It  felt  hard,  like  bone.     The  line  of  the  clavicle  was 
iged.     I  advise<l  a  handkerchief  sling,  simply  to  steady  and 

Trt  the  arm.    Seven  months  after  the  accident,  she  fell  sick  anil 
The  projection  continued  at  the  time  of  death,  only  slightly 
diminished. 

H-  S^  aged  six  years,  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  partially  breaking 
his  left  clavicle,  near  its  middle.  Dr.  Sprague,  of  BuHalo.  was  em- 
ployed. The  projection  in  front  was  for  several  days  very  apparent, 
and  was  examined  by  myself  at  Dr.  Sprague's  request.  The  bone  did 
not  seem  to  be  out  of  line.  Five  years  after  the  accident,  I  examined 
the  lad,  and  could  not  And  any  trace  of  the  original  injury. 

'  Am.  JoDrn.  Mod.  Sci.,Tol.  txyI.  p.  473,  from  Jon  rn.  de  Med.  et  Chlrarg.  Prtt.,  Jul/, 
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September  25,  1855,  Mrs.  T.  C.  brought  to  me  her  infent  child, 
then  but  two  weeks  old.  Upon  the  left  clavicle,  at  a  point  a  little 
nearer  the  acromion  process  than  the  sternum,  was  an  oblong  swelling, 
throe-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  smooth  and  hard  like  wdlus ;  the 
skin  was  not  reddened,  nor  tender.  There  was  no  motion  or  crepitus, 
and  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone  was  perfect.  The  mother,  wbo 
had  been  put  to  bed  by  a  midwife,  thinks  the  injury  occurred  in  the 
act  of  birth,  although  she  did  not  notice  the  swelHng  until  a  week 
after. 

October  20,  Nearly  one  month  later,  I  found  ao  change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  bone ;  the  hard  lump  remained,  but  it  was  still  entirely 
free  from  tenderness.    I  have  not  seen  the  child  since. 

An  infent  boy,  three  years  old,  fell,  August  12, 1857,  from  the  hands 
of  the  nurse.  The  child  cried,  but  the  point  of  injury  was  not  de- 
tected until  the  third  or  fourth  day,  although  the  mother  examined  the 
shoulders  and  neck  carefully  at  the  time.  She  is  quite  certain  that  if 
any  swelling  or  discoloration  had  been  present  she  would  have  seen  it 
then,  or  on  the  subsequent  days,  while  washing  and  dressing  the  child; 
when  first  seen  it  was  very  mstinct,  but  not  so  large  as  at  present. 

August  19.  The  child  was  brought  to  me.  A  little  to  the  sternal 
side  of  the  middle  of  the  right  clavicle  there  was  an  oblong  node-like 
swelling,  of  the  size  of  the  half  of  a  pigeon*s  egg,  hard,  smooth,  and 
feeling  like  bone ;  there  was  no  discoloration  or  swelling  of  the  integu- 
ments; no  crepitus  or  motion;  the  line  of  the  clavicle  seemed  nearly 
or  quite  unchanged. 

I  have  not  noticed  this  variety  of  accident  in  any  other  bone  except 
the  clavicle,  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  happens  occasionally,  and 
perhaps  quite  as  often,  in  other  long  bones,  but  that  its  existence  is 
not  elsewhere  so  easily  recognized. 

Of  ninety-four  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  which  have  come  under  my 
observation,  twenty-five  were  partial  fractures;  and  of  these  six  were 
spontaneously  and  immediately  restored  to  their  natural  axes. 

Experiment. — In  fourteen  experiments  upon  the  bones  of  chickens, 
a  partial  fracture,  with  immediate  and  spontaneous  restoration,  has 
occurred  but  once.  In  nine  of  these  cases  the  bones  were  only  bent, 
and  in  five  they  were  partially  broken ;  an  immediate  restoration  has 
occurred,  therefore,  in  one  case  out  of  five  of  partial  fracture ;  while 
in  my  reported  examples  of  partial  fi'acture  of  the  clavicle  it  has  been 
noticed  about  once  in  every  four  cases.  The  following  is  the  experi- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred: — 

I  produced  a  partial  fracture  of  the  tibia  in  a  chicken  six  weeks  old. 
The  fracture  was  near  the  middle  of  the  bone,  I  felt  it  break  under 
my  finger ;  but  on  removing  the  pressure,  it  immediately  and  spon- 
taneously resumed  the  straight  position. 

I  dissected  the  limb  on  the  tenth  day.  The  line  of  the  axis  of  the 
bone  was  perfect;  but  on  the  fractured  side  was  a  node-like  enlarge- 
ment, suf&cient  to  be  distinctly  felt  and  seen  before  the  soft  parts  were 
removed. 

Pathology, — In  no  case,  except  in  my  single  experiment  upon  the 
bone  of  a  chicken,  has  the  actual  condition  been  determined  by  dis- 
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section,  and  if  any  question  has  existed  heretofore  as  to  the  possibility 
of  an  immediate  and  spontaueoua  restxirntion  after  a  partial  fracture, 
this  exporimont  ought  to  decide  it  in  the  aflirmative;  but  then  the  first 
nine  experiments  already  quoted  have  shown  tliat  a  mere  bending  with 
immediate  restoration  leaves  no  such  traces  or  signs  aa  have  been  de- 
«;ribed  as  following  those  accidents.  We  have,  therefore,  the  negative 
argument  that,  since  a  bending  ^nth  restoration  leaves  no  signs,  these 
examples  reported  by  myself  and  otliers  as  having  occurred,  and  as 
ng  been  followed  by  a  node-like  swelling,  etc.,  must  have  been 
I .  :t!al  fractures.  Moreover,  in  one  of  the  casea  reported  by  Blaudin, 
there  was  a  feeble  crepitus;  and  in  another,  the  subsequent  displace- 
ment proved  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  these  are  examples  of  partial  fracture,  but 
that  the  number  of  bouy  fibres  which  have  given  way  are  too  incon- 
gidorable,  as  compared  with  those  not  broken,  to  aftect  materially  the 
elasticity  of  the  bone. 

Diarpiosis. — The  diagnosis  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  history 
of  the  accident  as  well  as  upon  the  present  symptoms.  In  no  instance, 
where  I  could  ascertain  the  cause,  have  I  known  an  incomplete  frac- 
ture of  this  variety  produced  by  any  other  than  an  indirect  blow;  and 
•vii-re  the  clavicle  has  been  the  scat  of  the  curvature  the  counter-blow 
Ijii:^  been  received  upon  the  end  of  the  shoulder.  This  fact  possesses, 
therefore,  equal  significance  in  iu  relation  to  either  of  the  varieties  of 
partial  fracture ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  partial  fracture,  with  a  permanent 
curvature,  the  diagnosis  would  bo  complete  without  the  history,  while 
ise  it  might  not  be,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
hmt  occurred  would,  therefore,  be  of  great  importance. 

The  signs,  then,  after  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  blow  has  been 
received  upon  the  shoulder,  are  a  node-like  swelling  upon  the  anterior 
or  upper  face  of  the  claricle,  generally  in  its  middle  third,  this  swell- 
"..-  being  hard,  smooth,  oblong;  the  skin  only  slightly  or  not  at  all 
Jen  or  tender,  and  in  no  way  discolored,  as  it  would  have  been 
Lad  the  swelling  upon  the  bone  been  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  and 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  .the  bone  unchanged.  I  have  never  detected 
-  'Ion  or  crepitus  at  the  point  of  injury,  yet  we  have  seen  that  Blan- 
liiti  was  able  to  detect  both  in  one  instance;  nor  has  it  ever  occurred 
lo  me  to  see  the  swelling  upon  the  bone  until  two  or  three  days  after 
•" :■-  Injury  was  received.  We  are  not  likely,  therefore,  to  recognize 
-...i-  :icci(fent  immediately  after  its  occurrence. 

IWaifnerU. — In  the  case  of  the  cla\ncle,  neither  bandages,  slings, 
compreaaeSy  nor  lotions  can  be  of  much  service.  The  utmost  that  can 
be  neoeBsary  is  to  enjoin  some  degree  of  care  in  using  the  arm  of  the 
injured  side.  The  consolidation  will  be  speedily  accomplished,  and 
atV?r  a  time  the  ensheathing  callus  will  wholly  disappear. 

If  a  similar  accident  should  occur  in  any  other  of  the  long  bonas, 
ss  retentive  and  precautionary  means,  splints  might  be  applied,  at 
least  for  a  few  days. 


2.  Partial  Fracture  unthout  immediate  and  s2yonianeoris  restoration  of 
tkt  hone  to  its  Tiotural  form. — The  causes  of  this  accident  are  the  same 
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Pig.  19.        with  those  which  produce   Bimple   bending,  or  partii 
fracture  with   immediate   and   spont4ineou3  restoratioi 
from  which  latter  they  differ  probably  in  the  greater  ex- 
tent of  the  bonv  IcHion.     Perhaps,  also,  they  differ  som< 
times  in  the  peculiar  form  and  degree  of  the  denticu-' 
lation  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture;  in  cons^equence  of  which 
an  antagonism  of  the  fibres  take3  place,  preventing  a 
restoration  of  the  bone  to  its  original  form. 

They  constitute  a  large  majority  of  those  examples  of 
partial  fractures  which  come  under  our  observation  in 
the  various  long  bones.  In  eighty-nine  fractures  of  the 
clavicle,  it  has  been  observed  by  me  fifteen  times,  or 
once  in  about  every  six  cases.  In  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  fractures  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  it  has  oc- 
curred twelve  times,  or  once  in  about  fifteen  cases.  The 
following  are  the  exact  observations  upon  which  this 
latter  statement  rests : — 

Fractures  of  the  radius  alone,  fifly-four;  no  partial 
fractures. 

Fractures  ofthe  ulna  alone,  thirty;  no  partial  fractures. 

Fractures  of  both  bones  at  once,  fifty-two  (one  hundred 
and  four  fractures);  twelve  partial  fractures. 

The  twelve  partial  fractures  last  enumerated  were  as 
follows: — 

Kadius  and  ulna  both  partially  broken  five  times;  ten 
partial  fractures. 

Radius  partially  broken  and  ulna  completely,  oncer 

Ulna  partially  oroken  and  radius  completely,  once. 
It  has  not  happened  to  mo  to  meet  with  this  fracture  in  any  other 
l>one;  but  examples  have  been  mentioned  as  having  occurrea  in  the 
humerus,  ribs,  femur,  tibia,  and  fibula. 

Very  few  surgeons  have  spoken  of  partial  fractures  in  the  clavicle, 

while  Jurine,  Syrae,  Liston,  Mil* 
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ler,  Norris,  and  many  others,  have 
declared  that  it  is  much  more  fre- 
quent in  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm than  elsewhere.  This  does 
not  agree  with  my  experience,  ac- 
cording to  which  it  occurs  oftener 
in  the  clavicle  than  in  the  fore- 
arm :  a  discrepancy  which  I  can- 
not very  well  explain,  except  by 
supposing  that,  in  the  ca.se  of  the 
clavicle,  the  accident  has  either 
been  overlooked  entirely  or  mis- 
apprehended. Blandin,  who  we 
have  seen  has  reported  five  cases 
of  partial  fracture  of  the  clavicle 
with  immediate  restoration,  states 
distinctly  that  in  two  of  these 
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didtinguisbed  surgeons  of  Hopital  Beaujon  and  Hotel  Dieu  failed 
recognize  it. 

Says  Turner:  "  The  next  I  shall  descend  to  is  that  of  the  clavicle, 

►r  collar-bone,  which  I  have  found  the  moat  frequently  overlooked,  I 

link,  of  any  other,  till  it  has  been  sometimes  too  late  to  remedy, 

iially  among  the  children  of  poor  people ;  for,  though  they  find 

»ese  little  ones  to  wince,  scream,  or  cry,  upon  the  taking  off  or 

tatting  on  their  clothes,  yet,  seeing  that  they  suffer  the  handling  of 

leir  -wristfl  and  arms,  though  it  bo  with  pain,  they  suspect  only  some 

>rain  or  wrench,  that  will  go  away  of  itself,  without  regarding  any- 

ling  further  or  looking  out  for  help ;  whereas,  this  fracture  discovers 

df  aa  easily  as  most  others.     For  not  only  the  eye,  in  examining 

or  taking  a  view  of  the  part,  may  plainly  perceive  a  bunching  out  or 

protuberance  of  the  bones  when  the  neck  is  bared  for  that  purpose. 

with  a  sinking  down  in  the  middle  or  on  one  side  thereof,  which  will 

still  more  obvious  on  comparing  it  with  its  fellow  on  the  other 

ide :  but  when  it  is  more  obscure,  and  the  bone,  as  it  were,  cracked 

only — a  aemi-fraciure,  as  we  say — ^yet,  by  pressing  hard  upon  the  part, 

from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  you  will  find  your  patient  crying 

out  when  you  come  upon  the  place;  and  by  your  fingers,  so  examin- 

"  ig,  sometimes  perceive  a  sinking  farther  down,  with  a  crackling  of 

le  bone  itself.''^ 

Erichsen,  who  regards  all  of  these  cases  as  mere  bcndings  of  the 

ines,  remarks  that  it  "  most  commonly  occurs  in  the  long  bones, 

^ttpecially  the  clavicle,  the  radius,  and  the  femur."*    He  says,  more- 

►ver,  "fracture  of  the  clavicle  in  infants  not  unfrequently  occurs,  and 

apt  to  be  overlooked.     The  child  cries  and  suffers  pain  whenever 

le   arm    is  moved.     On   examination,  an   irregularity,  with   some 

>rotuberance,  will  be  felt  about  the  centre  of  the  bone."'     The  reader 

will  not  fail  to  recognize,  in  these  symptoms,  the  incomplete  fracture 

of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  although  Erichsen  evidently  believes 

them  to  be  examples  or  complete  fracture. 

In  addition  to  this  testimony  as  to  the  frequency  of  these  fractures 
in  the  clavicle,  I  will  only  mention  that  Johnson,  in  his  review  of 
Markham's  Observations  on  the  Surgical  Practice  of  Paris,  says  that 
"many  surgeons  have  noticed  the  incomplete  fracture  of  the  clavicle 
8S  of  other  bones,  which  t'lke  place  in  the  young."* 

Pathology. — The  following  experiments  will  assist  in  the  elucidation 
this  point  of  our  subject :  — 

Experiment  1. — I  bent  the  leg  of  a  chicken  ^ve  weeks  old.  It 
'cracked  under  my  fingers,  and  remained  bent.  Having  waited  a  few 
aeoonds.  and  finding  that  it  was  not  restored  to  position,  I  pressed 
upon  it  and  made  it  straight.  The  chicken  walked  off  without  any 
tixop. 

On  the  fourth  day,  before  dissection,  the  bone  looked  as  if  it  was 
fltill  bent ;  but  on  removing  the  soft  parts,  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the 

'  Art  of  Sorftery,  br  Daniel  Turner,  London,  1742,  vol.  11.  p.  255. 

s  8d«no*  an-l  Art  of  Surgerjr.     PhiU.  ed.,  U54,  p.  160. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  205.  *  Load.  U«d..CUir.  KttV.,  rol.  zjcxir.  p.  474, 1341. 
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bone  was  found  to  be  straiglit.  The  areolar  tissue  under  the  skin  was 
infiltrated  with  lymph,  which  was  most  abundant  near  the  fracture, 
and  gradually  diminished  toward  each  extremity  of  the  limb.  Thia 
efifusion  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  tlie  front  of  the  limb,  or  to 
that  side  which  had  been  broken,  and  constituted  the  greater  pari  of 
the  enlargement  which  I  had  noticed  before  the  dissection  was  com- 
menced, and  which  then  felt  like  bone. 

On  the  front  of  the  bone,  also,  underneath  the  periosteum,  there  was 
a  loose,  honey-comb  deposit  of  ensheathing  callus,  about  one  line  in 
thickness,  and  extending  upward  and  downward  about  half  an  inch. 
This  callus  surrounded  the  bone  in  three-fourths  of  its  circumference ; 
but  there  was  no  callus  on  its  posterior  surface.  It  was 
also  deficient  exactly  along  the  line  of  fracture,  ia 
front  and  on  the  sides,  in  conse(|uence  of  which  aa 
oblique  groove  remained,  indicating  the  seat  of  the 
fracture. 

Experiment  2. — I  produced  a  partial  fracture  at  the 
same  point,  in  a  chicken  five  weeks  old.  The  l>one 
was  felt  to  crack,  and,  as  it  would  not  straighten  spon- 
taneously, I  immediately  bent  it  back  to  its  place. 

On  the  eighth  day  I  dissected  the  limb.  The  ap- 
pearances, before  and  after  dissection,  were  the  same 
as  in  Experiment  1.  No  unsheathing  callus  on  the 
posterior  surface.  The  furrow  over  the  line  of  fracture 
was  not  quite  so  deep  as  in  Experiment  1.  On  open-i 
ing  into  the  centre  of  the  shaft  1  found  the  canal  nearly 
filled  with  bony  matter  opposite  the  fracture,  and  the 
broken  ends  were  completely  united. 

Experiineni  3. — This  was  made  upon  the  opposite  leg 
of  the  same  ohickeu,  and  with  the  same  results. 

Experiment  4. — Same  as  Experiment  1,  except  that 
I  supposed  at  first  the  bone  was  broken  completely  oft'. 
The  dissection  showed,  however,  that  such  was  not  the 
fact.  The  posterior  wall  was  a  little  thickened,  but 
the  eusheathiug  callus  was  only  in  front  and  on  the 
two  sides.  The  medullary  canal  was  closed  with 
bone. 

So  early  as  the  year  1678,  a  dissection  made  by 
Glaser,  demonstrated  incontestably  the  existence   of 

Fartial  fractures  in  the  shaft,  and  in  the  direction  of 
long  bones.*  Camper,  in  1765,  again  described  a 
specimen  which  he  had  seen;'  and  Bonn,  in  1783,  added  a  third 
positive  observation.' 

M.  Gimele  ia,  therefore,  in  error  when  he  ascribes  to  Campaignac 
the  credit  of  having  first  proven  by  dissection  their  existence,  in  a 
paper  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  in  1926J 
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'  Mnlgalgne,  op.  olt.,  p.  44.  from  Th.  Boneti  Sepnlohretatn.  17^0.  torn.  \\\,  p.  424. 
•  Kjwaya  and  Obs.  Phya.  and  Lit.  of  Soo.  of  B4inburgh,  1771,  toI.  iii.  p.  537. 
>  HalgaigDO,  op.  olt.,  p.  44,  from  D«soript.  Thea.  Ostium  Morb.  Uoriani,  17S3. 
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Campaignac,  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  described 
very  particularly  the  condition  of  this  fracture.  He  has  recorded  the 
history  and  dissection  of  two  cases,  one  of  which  occurred  in  the 
fibula,  and  one  in  the  tibia.  The  first  of  these  cases  was  a  girl  twelve 
ve^irs  old,  who  survived  the  accident  just  eight  weeks.  The  fracture 
had  occurred  near  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  upon  the  anterior  and 
internal  side ;  in  which  direction,  resting  against  the  tibia,  the  bone 
was  found  inclined.  "The  bony  fibres  had  been  broken  at  different 
lengths^  almost  exactly  like  what  takes  place  in  the  branch  of  a  tree 
which  has  been  partially  broken ;  and,  as  we  see  sometimes  in  thia 
latter  case,  the  bundles  of  splintered  bony  fibres  abutted  upon  them- 
selves, and  did  not  take  their  placas  when  we  endeavored  to  restore 
them ;  so  the  abnormal  angle  which  the  fibula  represented  could  not 
be  eflfaced,  the  ends  of  the  divided  fasciculi  not  restoring  themselves 
to  their  respective  places.  This  disposition  might  be  especially  seen 
toward  the  anterior  part  of  the  internal  face,  where  a  packet  of  fibres, 
coming  from  below,  was  braced  against  the  upper  lip  of  the  division, 
which  it  thus  held  open.  This  opening  at  first  made  me  think  that 
t'  ■  ments  could  not  have  been  well  consolidated ;  but  I  assured 
;iiat  it  was,  and  the  fact  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Acaricrny  of  Metlicinc;  all  the  points  which  were  in  contact  were 
found  intimately  united."* 

Diaffnosis, — The  diagnosis  is  not  difficult.  The  distortion  indicates 
sufficiently  the  existence  of  a  fracture,  while  the  complete  absence  of 
crepitus  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  of  either  overlapping  or  lateral  dis- 
placements, must,  generally,  especially  where  the  accident  has  occurred 
in  a  child,  suflicieutly  indicate  that  the  fracture  is  incomplete.  It  will 
assist  the  diagnosis  also  to  notice  that  these  accidents  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  middle  third  of  the  long  bones;  and  they  are  produced 
luually  by  a  bending  of  the  bones,  the  forces  operating  upon  the 
extremities,  and  not  directly  upon  the  point  which  is  broken. 

In  complete  fractures,  also,  preternatural  mobility  is  so  constant  a 
sign  as  to  be  regarded  as  diagnostic,  while  here  there  is  almost  always 
a  great  degree  of  immobility  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  The  angle  made 
by  the  projecting  extremities  is  usually  rather  gentle  and  smooth ; 
at  other  times  it  is  abrupt,  indicating  a  greater  amount  of  fracture,  or 
thxt  the  outer  fibres  are  broken  more  irregularly.  The  power  of  using 
the  limb  is  generally  sensibly  impaired,  but  not  completely  lost. 

Drtatmeni, — Jurine,  Murat,  Campaignac,  Gulliver,  Malgaigne,  with 
■ome  others,  have  noticed  the  fact  that  it  is  often  difficult,  and  some- 
times quite  impossible,  to  restore  these  bones  to  position ;  a  cir- 
ctxm^auce  which  they  have  justly  ascribed  to  that  condition  of  the 
fragroentd  described  by  Carapaiguac.  The  broken  extremities  of  the 
fiisciculi  become  braced  against  each  other,  and  eifectually  resist  all 
efforts  to  straighten  the  bone ;  unless,  indeed,  so  much  force  is  used 
as  to  render  the  fracture  complete:  a  result  which,  if  it  should  chance 
to  happen,  need  not  occasion  any  alarm,  since,  while  it  enables  us  at 

*  Dea  Ftmctnrea  Incompletes  et  des  Fraotureft  LongUudinalea  dea  Ob  des  Membrea; 
p«r  J.  A.  J.  Campaigtiac.     Paris,  1S29,  pp.  9-lU. 
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once  to  restore  the  bone  to  line,  does  not  much  increase  the  danger 
of  lateral  displacement  and  overlapping.  That  the  fracture  has  be- 
come complete  we  may  know  by  a  sudden  sensation  of  crackinff,  by 
the  increased  mobility,  and  by  the.  crepitus  which  is  now  easily  deve- 
loped. 

But  we  need  not,  on  the  other  hand,  be  over  anxious  to  straighten 
the  bone  completely,  since  experience  has  shown  that  after  the  lapse 
of  a  few  weeks  or  months  the  natural  form  is  usually  restored  spon- 
taneously. I  am  not  now  speaking  of  those  cases  in  which  the  resto- 
ration occurs  immediately,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  splintered 
fibres  offer  no  resistance  to  the  restoration;  but  only  of  those  m  which 
the  bone  straightens  so  gradually  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  the  broken 
ends  are  the  cause  of  the  resistance.  To  this  variety  of  accident  belong 
cases,  one,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight,  published  in  my  Report  on  De- 
formities after  Fractures  ;*  in  one  of  which  the  natural  axis  was  resumed 
in  less  than  four  weeks.  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Gulliver,  it  required 
about  the  same  time  to  render  the  bones  of  the  forearm  perfectly 
straight;  and  in  one  case  mentioned  by  Jurine,  at  the  end  of  six 
months  it  was  "difficult  to  say  which  arm  had  been  broken,  and  at 
the  end  of  one  year  it  was  impossible." 

Jurine  attributes  this  restoration  to  "muscular  action,  or  more 
especially  to  the  reaction  of  the  compressed  bony  plates ;"  but  while 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  reaction  of  the  compressed  fibres 
may  accomplish  the  gradual  restoration,  I  am  unable  to  understand  in 
what  manner  muscular  action  contributes  to  this  result,  since  most  of 
the  muscles  attached  to  the  long  bones  operate  so  much  more  ener- 
getically in  the  direction  of  their  axis  than  in  the  direction  of  their 
diameters.  Indeed  we  have  often  seen  these  bones  bent  after  com- 
plete fractures,  and  before  the  union  was  consummated,  by  muscular 
action  alone. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  the  gradual  restoration  of  these  bones  is  due  to 
the  same  circumstance  which  produces  at  other  times  an  immediate 
restoration,  namelv,  the  elasticity  of  the  unbroken  fibres,  but  which 
elasticity,  in  this  latter  instance,  is,  for  a  time,  effectually  resisted  by 
the  bracing  of  the  broken  fibres.  At  length,  however,  in  consequence 
of  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  broken  ends,  this  resistance  is  removed, 
and  the  bone  becomes  straight.  If  this  absorption  refuses  to  take 
place,  and  the  fibres  continue  pressed  forcibly  against  each  other,  as 
in  the  case  described  by  Gampaignac,  then  the  bone  remains  perma- 
nently bent. 

Having  straightened  the  bone  as  far  as  is  practicable,  it  only  lemains 
to  secure  the  fragments  in  place  by  suitable  bandages  or  splints.  If 
the  restoration  is  incomplete,  these  means  may  assist  the  efforts  of 
nature  in  accomplishing  a  gradual  restoration. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  extension  and  counter-extension 
avail  nothing  m  partial  fractures. 

1  Trans.  Am.  Hed.  Absoo.,  vol.  Tiii.,  1855,  pp.  392-5. 
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§  3.  Fissures. 

These  constitute  the  second  principal  form  of  incomplete  fractures, 
or  those  in  which  the  fracture  is  accompanied  with  no  appreciable 
bending,  which  occur  almost  exclusively  in  inflexible  bones,  such  as 
the  compact  bones  of  adults,  and  more  often  in  the  direction  of  their 
axes  than  of  their  diameters.  They  are  complete  so  far  as  they  extend, 
but  they  do  not  completely  sever  the  bone  so  as  to  form  two  distinct 
fragments.  They  have  been  most  frequently  observed  in  the  flat 
bones,  such  as  the  bones  of  the  skull,  and  in  the  upper  bones  of  the 
face;  occasionally  in  the  long  bones,  both  in  their  diaphyses  and  epi- 
phvses,  and  rarely  iu  the  short  bones. 

M.  Gariel  has  reported,  in  the  Bulletins  de  h  Sociite  Anai.,  for  1835, 
a  case  of  fissure  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  occurring  in  a  lad  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years  old.  Palletta  found  a  iissure  extending  partly  through 
the  third  dorsal  vertebra,  in  a  man  who  had  fallen  upon  his  back 
eleven  days  before ;  and  M.  Lisfranc  has  mentioned  a  remarkable  case. 
of  iissure  and  partial  fracture,  with  bending  of  &ve  ribs  in  the  same 
person.*  Malgaigne  believes  that  he  has  seen  one  example  of  this 
variety  of  incomplete  fracture  of  the  scapula,  occurring  through  a 
portion  of  the  infra-spinous  region.  I  have  myself  elsewhere  recorded 
another,  as  having  been  found  in  the  skeleton  of  Niraham,  an  Oneida 
Indian,  who  was  a  great  fighter,  and  who  died  when  about  forty-five 
years  old,  in  consequence  of  severe  injuries  received  iu  a  street  brawl  ; 
but  bis  death  did  not  occur  until  four  or  five  months  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injuries. 

In  addition  to  this  fracture  of  the  right  scapula,  five  of  his  ribs 
were  broken,  and  both  legs,  all  of  which,  except  the  scapula,  had 
united  completely  by  intermediate  and  ensheathing  callus. 

The  scapula  was  broken  nearly  transversely,  the  fracture  com- 
mencing upon  the  posterior  margin  at  a  point  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  below  the  spine,  and  extending  across  the  body  of  the  bone 
one  inch  and  three-quarters,  in  a  direction  inclining  a  little  upwards, 
being  irregularly  denticulate  and  without  comminution.  The  frag- 
ments were  in  exact  opposition,  and,  throughout  most  of  their  extent, 
in  immediate  contact.  They  were,  however,  not  consolidated  at  any 
point,  but  upon  either  side  of  the  fissure  there  was  a  ridge  of  en- 
sheathing callus,  of  from  one  to  three  or  four  lines  in  breadth,  and  of 
half  a  line  or  less  in  thickness  along  the  broken  margin,  from  which 
point  it  subsided  gradually  to  the  level  of  the  sound  bone.  The  same 
was  observed  upon  the  inner  as  well  as  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
scapula.  This  callus  had  assumed  the  character  of  complete  bone, 
but  it  was  more  light  and  spongy  than  the  natural  tissue,  and  the 
outer  surface  had  not  yet  become  lamellated.  Its  blood-canals  and 
bone-cells  opened  everywhere  upon  the  surface. 

Directly  over  the  fracture,  and  between  its  opposing  edges,  no  callus 
existed,  but  as  the  bone  had  lain  some  time  in  the  earth  before  it  was 

^  Des  Fraot.  Iscomplet.  et  dea  Fissures,  par  J.  A.  J.  Campai^nac,  1829,  p.  20. 
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exhumed,  it  is  probable  that  a  less  completely  organized  intermediate 
callus  had  occupied  this  space,  and  that,  owing  to  the  less  proportion 
of  earthy  matter  which  it  contained,  it  had  become  decomposed  and 
Jiad  been  removed. 

M.  Voillemier  found  the  head  of  the  humerus  penetrated  by  two  or 
three  fissures ; '  and  M.  Campaignac  has  reported  the  case  of  a  lad  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  who  was  compelled  to  submit  to  amputation  of 
his  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  in  consequence  of  a  severe  injury,  in 
which  the  humerus  was  found  fissured  from  the  insertion  of  the  del- 
toid to  near  the  condyles,  extending  through  the  entire  thickness  of 
the  bone,  and  the  edges  of  the  fissure  so  much  separated  toward  its 
lower  extremity  as  to  admit  the  blade  of  a  knife.'  Chaussier  has 
related  a  case  in  which  a  criminal,  who  died  soon  after  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  torture,  was  found  to  have  a  nearly  longitudinal  fissure 
of  the  radius  in  its  upper  fourth,  and  which  penetrated  half  way 
through  the  thickness  of  the  bone.'  Gulliver  saw  a  fissure  in  the 
pelvis  of  an  infant.*  Malgaigne  has  seen  two  specimens  of  this  frac- 
ture in  the  iliac  bones,  both  of  which  belonged,  as  he  thinks,  to  adults ; 
in  one,  the  fissure  was  limited  to  the  internal  table;'  and  in  the  case 
of  the  lad  reported  by  Gariel,  as  having  a  fissure  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  there  was  also  found  a  fissure  of  the  left  ilium,  but  which 
was  limited  to  the  outer  table." 

M.  J.  Cloquet  has  mentioned  a  case  of  fissure  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur  passing  through  the  condyles  and  extending  upward  to  near 
the  middle  of  the  bone.  The  fissure  was  produced  by  a  bullet,  which 
had  completely  traversed  the  bone  from  behind  forward,  a  little  above 
the  condyles.^  M.  Malgaigne  has  also  represented,  in  one  of  his  plates, 
a  fissure  of  the  femur  extending  along  the  front  of  the  bone,  some- 
what irregularly,  from  a  point  a  little  below  the  trochanter  minor  to 
near  the  condyles."  The  bone  was  presented  to  the  Museum  of  Val- 
de-Grte,  by  M.  Fleury ;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no 
farther  account  of  this  remarkable  specimen.  Certainly,  in  the  com- 
plete absence  of  any  farther  history  of  the  case,  one  might  be  justified 
in  expressing  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  a  fissure  occasioned  by  the 
contraction  consequent  upon  exposure  and  drying  aft«r  death. 

The  following  account  of  a  fissure  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  of  the 
same  character  with  those  which  now  occupy  our  attention,  is  copied 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  "  Boston  Soc.  for  Med.  Improvement,"  at 
its  regular  meeting  in  September,  1856 : — 

"  Partial  Fracture  of  ike  Neck  of  the  Femur  in  a  man  set.  44  years. 
Specimen  shown  by  Dr.  Jackson. — The  fracture,  which  appears  as  a 
mere  crack  in  the  bone,  commences  anteriorly  just  above,  but  very 
near  to,  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  runs  along  this  inser- 
tion for  about  an  inch,  and  then  extends  directly  upward  to  the  mar- 

'  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  35. 
<  Campaignac,  Dss  Praot.  Inoomplet.,  &o.,  p.  24. 
1  MM.  L«gale,  p.  447  et  aeq.  *  Qaxette  M£d.,  1835,  p.  472. 

•  Op.  oit.,  p.  34.  •  Balletins  de  la  Soo.  Anal.,  1635,  p.  24. 

^  Th^e  da  Conoonn  d«  Patliol.  Ezterne,183l,  pi.  zii.,  fig.  7.  Also,  Des  Frao.,  etc., 
par  Campaignac,  1829,  p.  19.  *  Op.  cit.,  p.  37,  pi.  1,  fig.  1. 
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gin  of  the  head  of  the  bone.  From  this  last  point  it  crosses  the  upper 
surface  of  the  neck  almost  in  n  straight  line,  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  ihe  margin  of  the  head,  but  aiterward  approaches  very  closely 
to  this  moTLdn  posteriorly ;  it  then  turns  downward  and  obliquely 
forward,  and  stops  at  a  point  about  half  way  between  the  small  tro- 
chanter and  the  nead  of  the  femur,  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  or  more 
anteriorly  to  the  line  of  this  trochanter.  The  fracture  then  involves 
about  thrco-fourths  of  the  nock  of  the  bone;  the  inner-anterior  jx)rtiou 
only  being  spared.  There  is  considerable  motion  between  the  neck 
ancf  the  shaft,  and  the  fracture  could,  undoubtedly,  be  completed  with- 
out the  application  of  any  extraordinary  force.  Dr.  J.  referred  to 
other  cases  of  partial  fracture ;  but  a  fracture  of  this  sort,  as  occurring 
in  this  situation,  and  in  a  fully  adult  subject,  he  believed  had  never 
before  been  described.  There  was,  also,  in  this  case,  a  transverse  frac- 
ture of  the  same  femur  midway,  with  a  split  extending  upward  nearly 
to  the  neck  of  the  bone ;  and  still  further,  a  fracture  of  the  spine.    The 

Satient,  a  laboring  man,  fell  through  two  stories  of  a  building  and 
own  upon  a  hard  floor.  On  the  same  day  he  entered  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Hospital,  and  on  the  18th  day  from  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent he  died.  The  femur  is  perfectly  healthy  in  structure,  and  no 
chani^es  are  observable  in  the  bone  about  the  fracture."^ 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  thrown  upon  the  possibility  of  this 
ftccident.  as  applied  to  the  neck  of  the  femur,  by  the  ingenious  argu- 
ments of  Robert  Smith,  of  Dublin,^  the  qiicstion  is  now  at  least  deter- 
mined by  an  incontestable  fact.  Dr.  Smith  had  rendered  it  quite  pro- 
bable that  both  Colles  and  Adams  were  mistaken,  and  that  the  cases 
described  by  them  were  examples  of  impacted  fracture,  and  not  of 
partial  fracture;  but,  in  arguiug  the  improbability  of  its  occurrence, , 
n^m  the  infrequency  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  early  ' 
life,  be  overlooked  the  fact  that  there  were  two  forms  of  incomplete 
fractures,  and  that  it  was  only  the  "green  stick"  fracture  which  be- 
longcl  mostly  to  childhood;  "fissures"  being  found  most  often  in  the 
bones  of  adults.  Indeed.  I  think  the  example  recorded  by  Toumel 
in  the  Archives  de  Jltdecine,  had  already,  so  early  as  the  year  1837, 
eataoHshed  the  possibility  of  a  "fissure  '  in  the  neck  of  the  femur;  al- 
though by  Malgaigne  this  case  has  been  mentioned  as  an  example  of 
tlmt  other  variety  of  partial  fractures  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
childhtKid,  and  in  which  the  bones  yield  quite  as  much  by  bending  as 
by  breaking.  But  the  man  was  eighty-five  years  old,  and,  having^ 
died  three  months  and  a  half  after  the  accident,  a  long  crevice  was 
found,  extending  nearly  through  the  neck  of  the  femur,  partly  within 
and  partly  without  the  capsule. 

I  Lave  seen,  in  Dr.  Mutter's  valuable  collection  of  bones  at  Phila- 
delphia, a  specimen  of  fissure  of  the  trochanter  major,  which,  it  is 
believed,  occ4isioned  the  death  of  the  patient  by  hemorrhage. 

Gulliver  says  there  is  an  example  of  a  fissure  in  a  patella  belonging 

*  Bfi<t.  Ked.  and  Surg.  Jonro.,  vol.  It.  p.  3Irl.  See,  alsot  ^tner.  Joorn.  Mvd.  Sol. 
Hot  16f*7,  p.  306;  with  eugraviug. 

>  TraftUM  on  Practarea  iii  the  Vicinity  of  Joints,  •Ic.,  b/  Kobert  Wm.  Smith, 
Doblln.  1864,  p.  44  «t  seq. 
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to  the  museum  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons;  the  fissure  tra- 
versing its  articular  face  oalj.* 

The  first  example  of  a  fissure  of  the  tibia  is  recorded  by  Com.  Stal- 
part  Vander-Wiel,  in  1687;  and  indeed  this  is,  according  to  Cam- 
paiguac,  the  first  exact  observation  of  this  species  of  fracture  which 
our  science  possesses,  although  its  existence  had  been  recognized  by 
the  most  ancient  authors.  A  servant  had  been  kicked  by  a  horse,  and 
after  a  time,  pain  continuing  in  the  limb,  his  surgeon,  Dufoix,  suspected 
a  fissure  of  the  tibia,  and  having  cut  down  to  the  bone,  a  cure  was 
soon  effected." 

In  the  Dupuytren  Museum,  at  Paris,  there  are  two  tibia)  with  linear 
fractures;  one  without  history,  and  the  other  presented  by  MM.  Mar- 
jolin  and  Rullier,  "  and  which  had  been  broken  by  a  ball,"'  la  the 
example  related  by  Campaignac,  a  woman,  having  leaped  from  a 
[BBCond-story  window,  died  immediately,  and  upon  examination  she 
found  to  have  three  fissures  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  tibia, 
me  only  of  which  entered  the  articulation.* 

The  solder  spoken  of  by  B^cane,  having  been  struck  upon  the 
middle  of  the  tibia,  continued  to  march  for  some  distance;  but  serious 
complications  ensuing,  he  finally  died.  A  fissure  was  found,  after 
death,  near  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia.* 

L^veille  relates  that  an  Austrian  soldier  had  his  leg  penetrated  by 
a  ball  at  the  battle  of  Marengo;  from  thence  he  marched  several  miles 
and  then  was  transported  to  Pavia.  Although  the  wound  at  first 
seemed  very  simple,  graver  symptoms  soon  followed,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  amputate  the  thigh.  Dissection  showed  that  the  ball  had 
occasioned  several  oblique  and  longitudinal  fissures,  which  extended 

irly  the  whole  length  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone.*' 

Duverney  saw  a  priest  who  bad  fallen  and  bruised  the  middle  of  his 
left  leg ;  the  swelling  and  pain  consequent  upon  which  were  subdued 
after  a  few  days.  The  patient  believed  himself  cured,  and  acted  ac- 
cordingly. Suddenly,  in  the  night,  he  was  seized  with  an  acute  pain 
in  the  limb ;  and  ou  cutting  dowii  to  the  bone,  a  bloody  serum  escaped 
from  between  it  and  the  periosteum,  and  the  bone  was  discovered  to 
be  fissured  longiludinally.  Subsequently  the  tibia  was  trephined,  but 
the  fissure  did  not  reach  the  marrow.  He  recovered  completely  in  less 
thau  two  months. 

The  same  writer  mentions  another  case  in  which  a  soldier  received 
the  kick  of  a  horse  in  the  middle  of  his  left  leg  which  was  followed 
immediately  by  great  pain,  and  subsequently  by  much  inflammation, 
and  even  gangrene  of  the  skin.  The  wound  however,  cicatrized 
kindly,  but  after  three  months  he  was  seized  suddenly  with  a  severe 
jmin  in  the  limb;  and,  after  the  trial  of  many  remedies,  resort  was 
finally  had  to  the  knife,  when  the  tibia  was  seen  to  be  discolored,  and 
cracked  longitudinally.  On  the  following  day  the  bone  was  opened 
over  the  course  of  the  fissure  with  a  chisel  and  mallet,  and  the  patient 


MaIgAign«,  op.  flit.,  pAge  Sfi.  *  CAmpaignac,  op.  cit.,  p.  17- 

Malgaigoe,  op.  olt.,  p.  36.  *  Cainpaignao,  op.  oit.,  p.  21. 

AbrC'g^  dtia  Maladiei  qui  attaqurnt  la  Substance  dua  Os.     Tonloasa,  1775,  p. 
Malgaigne,  op.  cU.,  p.  39. 
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was  at  once  relieved  by  the  escape  of  a  yellowish  and  yerj  offensive 
matter.  At  the  next  drefising,  the  bone  was  opened  more  freely  by 
several  applications  of  the  trephine,  and  an  abscess  was  exposed  in 
the  centre  of  the  bone.  The  patient  finally  recovered  after  about  four 
months,'  M.  Campaignac  saw,  also,  at  the  hospital  La  Chariu^,  the 
tibia  of  a  woman,  aet.  88  years,  upon  which  were  found  four  fissures; 
the  report  of  wliich  case  is  accompanied  with  a  wood-cut  illustration.' 

Fissures  may  occur  probably  at  all  periods  of  life,  but  they  are  more 
frequently  found  in  the  bones  of  adults.  Campaignac,  however,  men- 
tions a  fissure  of  the  humerus  in  a  child  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and 
Gulliver  has  seen  a  fissure  in  the  pelvis  of  an  infant. 

Etiolcgy. — They  may  be  occasioned  b}'  moat  of  those  causes  which 

produce  fractures  in  general,  such  as  direct  or  indirect  shocks;  but 

•  occasioned  much  more  often  by  direct  blows,  especially  when 

:  upon  bones  imperfectly  covered  by  soft  pans,  such  as  the 

tibia.     Bullets,  having  violently  struck  or  penetrated  the  bone,  have 

frequently  occasioned  fissures. 

Their  course  may  be  paraUel  with  the  axis  of  the  bone,  oblique 
or  tmnsverse ;  they  are  often  multiple ;  some  merely  enter  the  outer 
laminte,  others  open  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  others  still  divide  both 
surfaces  of  the  bone  through  and  through ;  and,  according  as  they 
penetrate  more  or  less  deeply  the  bone,  their  lips  will  be  found  to  l>e 
more  or  less  separated.    They  frequently  extend  into  the  joint  surfaces. 

Diagnosis, — The  signs  which  indicate  the  existence  of  a  fissure  must, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  be  insufficient  to  determine  fully  the 
diagnosis  during  the  life  of  the  patient.  It  is  not  probable  that  .such 
fissures  could  ever  be  clearly  made  out  by  the  touch  alone,  whore  the 
ekin  is  not  broken,  since  the  pain,  swelling,  suppuration,  etc.,  are  only 
characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the  bone  or  of  its  coverings,  and 
might  be  equally  present  whether  a  fracture  existed  or  not.  In  those 
rare  cases  only  in  which  the  flesh  is  torn  off,  and  the  surface  of  the 
btme  is  brought  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  eye,  will  the 
diagnosis  become  certain. 

Treatment — Fortunately,  an  error  in  judgment  in  this  matter  will 
not  materially,  if  at  all,  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  patient;  since 
whatever  may  be  the  fatit  in  other  respects,  if  the  bone,  or  its  perios- 
teum, or  its  medullary  membrane,  is  inflamed,  and  rest,  with  auti- 
Mos,  does  not  accomplish  its  speedy  resolution,  incisions  and 
,  ;  ii.ms  become  inevitable,  if  we  would  give  either  safety  or  relief 

to  the  sufferer.  Accordingly,  in  the  inflammation  and  s\ippuration 
consequent  upon  the.se  fractures,  we  have  seen  that  it  has  been  occa- 
8i<Hially  found  necessary  to  lay  open  the  soft  tissues  freely,  and  even 
to  trephine  the  bone  at  one  or  more  points. 

Figures  in  Cartilage. — I  have  once  met  with  a  fissure  in  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  which  constitutes,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  example  upon 
record  of  a  fissure  in  cartilage.* 

■  XAl|ralcDe.  op.  cit.,  p.  39  tt  ioq.  ■  Caxnpalgnftc,  np.  cit.,  pp.  21-22. 

*  Sm  BttflAlo  Med.  Jouro.,  vol.  Kifi.     Article  entitled  Fracture  of  the  Thjrruid  Car- 
tU«g«. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

FEACTUHES  OF  THE  NOSE. 

§  1.  OssaNasz. 

Of  twenty-four  cases  of  fracture  of  the  ossa  nasi  recorded  by  me 
only  fourteen  were  seen  by  a  surgeon  in  time  to  afford  relief.  It 
seemed  to  me  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  student  should  be  in- 
structed how  frequently  the  nature  of  this  accident  is  overlooked 
by  the  friends,  and  even  by  the  surgeon  himself,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  be  thus  admonished  of  the  necessity  of  always  instituting,  in 
such  cases,  careful  and  thorough  examinations.  In  some  of  the  cases 
recorded  in  my  notes,  where  surgeons  were  called  in  time,  and  a  de- 
formity remains,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  accident  was  not  recog- 
nized. The  rapidity  with  which  swelling  ensues  after  severe  blows 
upon  the  nose,  concealing  at  once  the  bones,  and  lifting  the  skin  even 
above  its  natural  level,  explains  these  mistakes.  The  nose,  also,  is 
remarkably  sensitive,  and  the  patient  is  often  exceedingly  reluctant 
to  submit  to  a  thorough  examination.  It  ought,  however,  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  omission  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  do  his  duty 
will  not  always  be  excused,  even  though  the  patient  himself  has  pro- 
tested against  his  interference,  especially  where  an  organ  so  prominent^ 
and  so  important  to  the  harmony  of  the  face,  is  the  subject  of  his 
neglect  or  mal-adjustment;  since  the  most  trivial  deviation  from  its 
original  form  or  position,  even  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  lines, 
becomes  a  serious  deformity. 

When  the  ossa  nasi  are  struck  with  considerable  force,  from  before 
and  from  above,  a  transverse  fracture  occurs  usually  within  from  three 
to  six  lines  of  their  lower  and  free  margins,  and  the  fragments  are 
simply  displaced  backwards,  or  if  the  blow  is  received  partially  upon 
one  side,  they  are  displaced  more  or  less  laterally.  This  is  what  will 
happen  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  as  I  have  proven  by  examinations 
of  the  noses  of  those  persons  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  this  acci- 
dent, both  before  and  after  death,  and  by  repeated  experiments  upon 
the  recent  subject. 

These  fragments  are  generally  loose  and  easily  pressed  back  into 
place  by  the  use  of  a  proper  instrument.  A  silver  female  catheter, 
which  we  have  seen  recommended  by  surgeons,  may  answer  well 
enough  in  a  few  instances,  but  it  will  more  often  feil.  The  diameter 
of  the  meatus  at  the  point  where  the  instrument  must  touch  in  order 
to  make  effective  pressure  upon  the  ossa  nasi,  is  on  the  average  not 
more  than  two  lines,  and  when  the  membrane  which  lines  it  is  injured, 
it  becomes  quickly  swollen,  and  reduces  the  breadth  of  the  channel  to  a 
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nil 
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line  or  less.  Under  tbese  circumstances'  any  instrument  of  tbe  size 
of  a  feranle  catheter  could  only  be  made  to  reach  and  press  against 
the  nasiil  process  of  the  superior  maxilla,  which  is  too  firm  and  un- 
1  Ming  to  allow  it  to  pass  without  the  employment  of  uuwarrautuhle 
:■-•:  JL'.  In  this  way  it  happens  that  the  operator  is  occasionally  sur- 
prised to  find  how  much  resistance  is  opposed  to  his  efforts  to  lift  the 
bones,  and  after  repeated  unsuccessful  attempts  the  case  is  not  unfre- 
quently  given  over.  K,  however,  he  had  used  a  smaller  instrument, 
he  would  have  found  almost  no  resistance  whatever.  A  straight  steel 
director,  or  sound,  or  sometimes  even  a  much  smaller  instrument,  if 
possessing  sufficient  flrraness,  is  more  suitable  than  the  catheter.  For 
the  same  reason,  also,  one  ought  never  to  wrap  the  cud  of  the  instru- 
ment with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  as  some  have,  I  suspect,  without 
uch  consideration,  recommended. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  facility  with  which  these  bones  may  be 
placed,  when  a  proper  instrument  is  employed,  is  true  only  when 
he  treatment  is  adopted  immediately,  or  at  most  within  a  few  days 
after  the  accident. 

Boyer,  Malgaijme,  and  others  have  noticed  the  fact  that  these  frac- 
tures are  repaired  with  great  rapidity,  Hippocrates  thought  the  union 
wa^  generally  complete  in  six  days;  and  in  a  case  which  has  come  under 
luy  own  observation,  the  fragments  were  quite  firmly  unitcil  on  the 
seventh  day. 

Nor  has  Malgaigne.  whose  observations  are  always  very  accurate, 
orerlooketl  the  iact,  also,  that  their  repair  is  eflected  without  the  in- 
I'-^rposilion  of  provisional  callus,  but  as  it  were  " par  prcymere  intention.^^ 
yiv  own  observation  confirms  this  statement.  Among  all  the  speci- 
mens which  I  have  seen  in  the  various  college  and  private  collections 
illostxating  fractures  of  the  ossa  nasi,  and  amounting  in  all  to  over 
forty*  in  no  instance  has  there  been  delected,  alter  a  careful  examina- 
tii>o,  the  slightest  trace  of  provisional  callus. 

I  am  not  certain  that  it  will  always  be  found  so  easy  to  retain  these 
IcMjse  fragments  in  place,  as  it  is  to  replace  thorn.  The  very  swelling 
lakes  place  so  promptly  under  the  skin  tends  to  depress  the 
gments,  unsupported  as  they  are  by  any  counter  force;  a  tendency 
,  possibly,  is  in  some  instances  increased  by  attempts  on  the 
of  the  patient  to  clear  his  nostrils  by  snufiing  and  hawking.  I 
in  one  instance,  noticed  very  plainly  a  motion  in  the  fragments 
such  efforts  were  made.  How  we  are  to  remedy  this  I  am  not 
red  to  say.  None  of  the  plans  which  I  have  seen  sugge8te<l 
in  my  estimation,  very  much  practical  value.  Few  patients 
will  consent  to  the  introduction  of  pledgets  of  lint,  or  of  stuffed  bags, 
or,  indeed,  of  anj^hing  else,  sufficientl}'  far  up  into  the  nostril  to 
answer  nuy  useful  purpose.  The  membrane  is  too  sensitive  and  too 
i  '  lit.  of  irritants  to  enable  us  to  have  recourse  generally  to  such 
I,  Then,  too,  it  would  require  on  the  part  of  the   surgeon 

Snore  than  ordinary  tact  to  accomplish  so  nice  and  delicate  an  adjust- 
nl  of  the  supports  from  below  as  these  cases  demand,  where  the 
gbtest  excess  of  pressure,  or  the  least  fault  in  the  position  of  the 
must  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  operator. 
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Yet,  if  one  were  disposed  to  make  the  attempt  in  certain  cases 
where  the  comminution  was  very  great,  or  where  for  any  other  reason 
the  fragments  would  not  remain  in  place,  I  think  there  could  be  no 
better  plan  than  to  push  up  in  succession  a  number  of  small  pledgets 
of  patent  lint,  smeared  with  simple  cerate,  to  each  one  of  which  there 
has  been  attached  a  separate  string,  so  arranged  as  that  their  relative 
position  may  be  recognized,  and  that  they  may  at  a  suitable  time  be 
removed  in  the  order  of  their  introduction. 

The  employment  of  canulas,  as  recommended  by  Boyer,  B.  Bell, 
and  others,  allows  of  the  nostrils  being  stuffed,  without  interfering 
materially  with  the  breathing ;  a  provision,  however,  which  is  quite 
unnecessary  with  a  majority  of  persons,  so  long  as  there  exists  no 
impediment  to  the  free  admission  of  air  through  the  fauces. 

With  nicely  adjusted  compi-esses  made  of  soft  cotton  or  lint,  and 
secured  upon  the  outside  of  the  nose  with  delicate  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  or  rollers,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  prevent  the  fragments 
from  becoming  displaced  outwards,  than  by  moulds  of  wax,  of  lead,  or 
of  gutta  percha,  under  which  it  is  impossible  to  see  from  hour  to  hour 
what  is  transpiring. 

The  complicated  apparatus  devised  by  Dubois  and  recommended 
by  Malgaigne,  to  lift  the  bones  and  retain  them  in  place,  seems  to  me 
indeed  very  ingenious,  but  destitute  of  a  single  practical  advantage. 

A  more  considerable  force  than  that  which  I  have  first  supposed, 
will  break,  generally,  the  ossa  nasi  transversely  and  a  little  above 
their  middle,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  nasal  processes  of  the  supe- 
rior maxillary  bones  may  suffer  slightly. 

With  neither  of  these  accidents  is  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  likely  to  be  broken  or  disturbed.  Indeed,  in  numerous  ex- 
periments made  upon  the  recent  subject,  and  in  which  the  force  of 
the  blow  was  directed  backwards  and  upwards,  breaking  and  com- 
minuting the  nasal  bones  above  and  below  their  middle,  with,  also, 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  bones,  and  the  septum 
nasi,  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  was,  without  an  exception, 
uninjured.  The  exceeding  tenuity  and  flexibility  of  the  septum  nasi 
at  certain  points,  prevents  effectually  the  concussion  from  being  com- 
municated through  it  to  the  base  of  the  brain.  If,  therefore,  after 
these  accidents,  cerebral  symptoms  are  occasionally  present,  as  I  have 
myself  twice  seen,*  they  must  be  due  rather  to  the  concussive  effects 
of  the  blow  upon  the  very  summit  of  the  nasal  bones,  where  they  rest 
immediately  upon  the  nasal  spine  of  the  os  frontis,  or  to  some  direct 
impression  upon  the  skull  itself. 

The  amount  of  force  requisite  to  break  in  the  nasal  bones,  at  their 
upper  third,  is  very  great ;  no  less,  indeed,  than  is  requisite  to  fracture 
the  OS  frontis.  If  they  do  finally  yield  at  this  point,  then  no  doubt 
the  base  of  the  skull  must  yield  also.  Nor  do  I  think  patients  could 
often  be  expected  to  recover  from  an  accident  so  severe.  To  this  class 
of  fractures  belongs  the  specimen  contained  in  my  museum,  in  which 
not  only  both  of  the  nasal  bones  are  sent  in — the  nasal  spine  being 

I  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures,  Cases  16  and  18. 
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(ken  at  its  base — but  also  the  os  frontis  is  depressed,  the  nasal  pro- 

the  upper  maxillary  bones  are  broken  and  greatly  displaced, 

iterior  hall'  of  the  cribriform  phite  of  tliw  ethmoid  is  forced  up 

ito  the  b:i5e  of  the  brain.    If  it  is  meant  that  in  these  cases  the  patient 

in  danger  from  injury  done  to  the  base  of  the  skull,  through  the 

LCture  and  depression  of  the  ossa  nasi,  we  can  appreciate  the  value 

►f  the  opinion;  but  we  do  n<]t  understand  how  this  danger  can  exist 

hen  the  nasal  spine  of  the  03  frontis  is  not  broken,  aud  the  upper 

ids  of  the  nasal  bones  are  not  displaced  backwards.     But,  admitting 

lat  it  were  possible  in  this  way  to  force  up  the  base  of  the  skull,  it 

Iocs  not  aeem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  attach  any  value  to  the  advice 

icasionally  given,  to  attempt  to  restore  the  broken  ethmoid  by  seiz- 

ng  upon  the  septum  and  pulling  downwards.    A  force  sufficient  to 

the  base  of  the  skull,  never  fails  to  comminute  and  detach  almost 

jpipletely  tho  septum  nasi.     We  are  to  proceed  in  such  a  case  as  wo 

Tsroald  in  a  case  of  broken  skull.     We  must  lay  open  the  skin  freely, 

and  with  appropriate  instruments  seek  to  elevate  and  remove,  if  noees- 

iry,  the  fragments.     Indeed,  after  such  accidents,  we  shall  generallv 

tlainly  enough  that  death  is  inevitable,  and  that  our  services  will 

no  value. 

OcciLsiunally,  I  have  observed,  the  bones  are  neither  broken  at  their 

twer  ends  nor  through  their  central  diameters,  but  only  at  their 

leral,  serrated,  or  imbricated  margins.     This  is  rather  a  displace- 

icnt,  or  dislocation,  than  a  fracture.     It  is  more  likely  to  happen,  I 

hink,  in  childhood  than  in  middle  or  old  age,  as  in  the  following  ex- 

unple : — 

Tliomas  Kelley,  aged  four  years,  was  kicked  by  a  liorse.  Two  hours 
afterwards,  ^vhcn  he  was  first  seen  by  a  surgeon,  the  nose  and  face 
,were  much  swollen,  and  the  fracture  was  overlooked. 

One  year  after  tlie  accident,  I  found  both  nasaJ  bones  depressed 
hrough  nearly  thoir  whole  length,  ami  especially  in  their  lower  halves. 
^he  right  nasal  proce-ss  was  also  much  depretised,  and  tho  right  nostril 
►bstructed.    The  lachrymal  canals  upon  this  side  were  closed. 

Sometimes  the  lower  ends  of  the  nasal  bones  are  bent  backwards, 
»r  laterally,  conjitituting  a  partial  fracture. 

A  lad,  aged  ton  years,  was  hit  by  ono  of  his  raates^  accidentally,  witb 
\\a  elbow,  ui>on  the  left  side  of  his  nose.    I  was  immediately  called, 
"  found  the  lower  end  of  the  left  os  nasi  displaced  laterall^-^  and 
ards,  so  that  it  rested  under  the  lower  end  of  the  right  os  niisi. 
iere  "lid  not  appear  to  be  any  fracture  beyond  that  which  was  incvi- 
^e  by  the  mere  .«rpjiration  of  its  serrated  margins  from  the  bono 
Ining.     The  angle  formed  by  the  bone  at  the  point  where  the 
iag  had  occurred,  was  smooth  and  rounded,  and  not  abrupt  as  in 
iplete  fracture. 

ith  a  steel  instrument,  introduced  into  the  led  nostril,  I  attempted 

lift  the  bone  to  its  place.     The  membrane  was  very  sensitive,  and 

it  very  restless  under  my  repeated  efforts.     I  pressed  up- 

ith  considerable  force,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  bringing  the 

me  nearly  into  position. 

If  there  is  more  complete  displacement,  the  upper  ends  are  not 
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usually  forced  backwards,  but  rather  a  very  little  forwards,  from  their 
articulations  with  the  os  frontis,  and  the  bones  then  swing,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  lower  ends  of  the  nasal  spine,  as  upon  a  pivot.  In  this  con- 
dition, they  are  very  firmly  locked,  and  it  requires  considerable  force, 
applied  under  their  lower  extremities,  to  restore  them  to  place. 

Such  seemed  to  be  the  position  of  the  bones  in  the  case  of  the  lad 
Kelley,  already  mentioned,  and  also  in  a  German,  whose  nose  was 
flattened  by  a  severe  blow  when  he  was  eleven  years  old,  whom  I  saw, 
thirteen  years  after  the  accident,  in  the  Buffalo  Hospital.  In  this  last 
example  the  bones  were  very  much  displaced  backwards. 

In  children,  also,  the  nasal  bones  may  be  spread  and  flattened,  the 
lateral  margins  not  being  depressed  or  displaced,  but  only  the  mesial 
line  or  arch  forced  back,  so  as  to  press  aside  the  processes  of  the  supe- 
rior maxilla;  which  deformity  may  become  permanent. 

A  block  of  wood  fell  upon  a  child  three  weeks  old,  as  she  was  lying 
in  the  cradle.  The  nature  of  the  injury  was  not  understood  by  the 
parents,  and  no  surgeon  was  called.  The  ossa  nasi  are  now,  twelve 
years  after  the  accident,  much  wider  than  is  natural,  and  depressed ; 
the  nasal  processes  of  the  superior  maxilla  appearing  to  have  been 
spread  asunder. 

Jacob  Kibbs,  a  German,  aged  seven  years,  fell  from  a  height  of  forty 
feet,  striking  on  his  face.  His  parents  did  not  suspect  the  injury,  and 
no  surgeon  was  called.  Twenty-four  years  after  this,  I  found  the  nose 
almost  flat.  The  nasal  bones  appeared  unusually  wide,  and  were 
sunken  between  the  processes  of  the  upper  maxillary  bones,  which 
latter  might  be  recognized  by  two  parallel  ridges  on  each  side,  slightly 
rising  above  the  level  of  the  ossa  nasi. 

Benjamin  Bell  and  others  have  spoken  of  tedious  ulcers,  polypi, 
necrosis,  fistula  lachrymalis,  abscesses,  impeded  respiration,  and  im- 
pairment of  the  sense  of  smell  and  of  speech,  as  circumstances  apt  to 
result  from  these  injuries,  and  it  is  certain  that  such  consequences  have 
occasionally  followed ;  but  they  must  sometimes  be  regarded  as  acci- 
dents due  to  the  state  of  the  general  system,  and  as  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  fracture,  except  as  this  injury  served  to  awaken  certain 
vicious  tendencies. 

Two  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  then  twenty-five  years  old,  was  struck 
accidentally  upon  the  right  side  of  his  nose  by  a  board,  and  the  ossa 
nasi  were  displaced  to  the  left.  A  surgeon  made  an  attempt  to  reduce 
them,  but  did  not  succeed,  and  they  have  remained  displaced  ever 
since. 

The  nose  for  a  time  was  much  swollen.  A  few  months  aft«r  the 
accident,  a  purulent  discharge  commenced  from  the  right  nostril,  and 
at  length  an  abscess  formed  in  the  right  cheek.  The  abscess  is  now 
healed,  but  the  nose  continues  to  discharge  pus,  and  occasionally  it 
bleeds  freely.  There  is  a  perforation  of  the  septum,  of  the  size  of  a 
three-cent  piece,  which  is  continuing  to  enlarge. 

No  hereditary  maladies  exist  in  the  family,  except  that,  on  his  father's 
side,  it  has  been  generally  observed  that  wounds  do  not  heal  kindly. 
The  same  is  the  fact  with  him.  When  a  child,  he  was  also  very  sub- 
ject to  epistaxis;  at  sixteen,  a  pulmonary  difficulty  began,  and  he  had 
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loro  or  less  cough,  with  htemoptysis,  for  two  years.    Since  then,  his 
[Jjealth  has  been  good.     He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  but  of  late  he 
i;v^  lived  in  the  country,  upon  a  farm,  and  has  accustomed  himself  to 

lUch  ou^doo^  exercise. 

As  to  the  pro^osis  in  these  fractures,  I  can  only  say  that  either 
>M'ing  to  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  patients  themselves, 

ho  neglect  to  call  a  surgeon  in  time,  or  to  tVie  difficulty  of  diagnosis, 
»r  to  the  greater  difficulty  in  maintaining  an  adjustment  of  the  frag- 

lente,  it  lias  hitherto  happened  tliat.  after  a  fracture  of  the  ossu  misi. 

tore  or  lens  deformity  has  usually  remained.     I  have  seen  but  five 

rhich  could  be  said  to  be  perfectly  restored. 


§  2.  Fbacttbks  and  Displacements  of  the  Septum  Xarium. 

Fmcturea  or  displacements  of  the  septum  narium  must  occur  to 
some  extent  in  all  fractures  of  the  ossa  njLsi  accompanied  with  denres- 
,fii<)n ;  but  they  are  also  occasionally  met  with  as  tlie  results  of  a  blow 
ip<m  the  nose,  which  has  been  insufficient  to  break  the  bones,  and  ia 
hich  only  the  cartilaginous  pfirtion  of  the  nose  baa  been  bent  inward 
ipon  the  septum. 
Of  ihc^e  simple,  uncomplicated  accidents,  I  have  seen  eight;  in 
mr  of  which  no  surgeon  was  employed,  or  surgical  treatment  of  any 
ind  adopted,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  only  in  a  small  proportion 
ail  the  cases  wn.s  the  nature  of  the  accident  rccognize<l.  Such,  at 
lias  been  generally  the  statement  of  the  patient^s  themselves. 
*he  Kame  causes  will  exj)lain  this  which  have  been  invoked  to  explain 
imilar  oversights  in  cases  of  broken  ossii  nasi.  To  which  we  may 
dd,  as  an  additional  reason  why  it  may  be  overlooked,  the  frequency 
lateral  distortions  or  deviations  in  the  natural  development  of  this 
^ptu^L. 

The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  septum  is  that  which  is  most  fre- 

laentlv  displaced  by  violence,  and  then  it  is  usually  at  the  point  of 

ilation  with  the  bony  septum.     Next,  in  point  of  frequency, 

■mlicular  nasal  plate  is  broken,  and  especially  where  it  ap- 

"o«ches  the  vomer.     We  omit  in  this  enuniLTation,  of  coarse,  those 

"t**es  where  the  nasal  bones  themselves  are  broken  down,  in  most  or 

an  of  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  perpendicular  plate  is  more 

fractured  and  displaced.     We  cannot  say  how  often  the  vomer 

►ken.  since  it  is  be3'ond  our  observation,  except  in  autopsias.     It 

fbable,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  concussion  rarely  reaches 

cartilage  or  the  perpendicular  plate  giving  way  first  and  easily. 

Where  the  deviation  is  only  lateral,  the  results  are  less  serious,  yet 

rt: -.  -ifiy  so  in  a  few  instances,  to  demand  our  attention.     Lateral 

-  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  nose  follows  generally,  but  not 

foruily,  a  lateral  displacement  of  the  cartilage,  and  when  it  does 

it  IS  not  always  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  displacement 

inir  in  the  septum,  so  that  the  8e])tum  is  then  made  to  project 

>liqiicly  across  the  nasal  passage,  causing  often  a  serious  obstruction 

id  permanent  inconvenience.     In  one  instance,  also,  I  have  known 

h  to  occasion  a  chronic  catarrh. 
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A  lad,  set.  15,  was  struck  violently  on  the  nose,  which  became  im- 
mediately much  swollen,  but  no  surgeon  was  called.  Eight  years 
after,  I  found  the  septum  displaced  laterally,  and  to  the  left  side,  pro- 
ducing also  a  slight  lateral  inclination  of  the  end  of  the  nose.  He 
was  unable  to  breathe  freely  through  the  left  nostril,  and  from  the 
same  side  a  catarrhal  discharge  had  continued  from  the  time  of  the 
accident. 

The  following  example,  in  which  the  accident  has  been  followed  by 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  cutaneous  glands,  is  of  more  difficult  ex- 
planation : — 

A  young  man,  set  23,  called  upon  me,  supposing  that  he  had  a 
polypus  nasi.  I  found  that  in  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  ice,  seven 
years  before,  the  septum  narium  had  been  displaced  to  the  right  so  as 
to  almost  completely  close  this  nostril.  In  very  cold  weather,  when 
the  vessels  of  the  membrane  are  contracted,  the  passage  is  more  free. 
The  left  nostril  is  proportionably  wide. 

During  the  last  four  or  five  years,  the  right  side  of  his  face  has  been 
subject  to  profuse  perspiration.  It  is  almost  constant  in  summer, 
and  only  occasional  in  winter.  The  line  of  division  between  the  per- 
spiring and  non-perspiring  portions  of  the  face  passes  perpendicularly 
from  the  top  of  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  along  the  ridge  of  the  nose, 
and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  chin.  The  phenomenon  is  due,  perhaps, 
to  an  increased  vascularity  in  the  right  side  of  the  face;  possibly  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  condition  of  the  nervous  trunks,  occasioned  by 
the  nasal  obstruction. 

A  depression  of  the  cartilage  forming  a  portion  of  the  ridge  of  the 
nose  is  necessarily  accompanied  with  a  corresponding  degree  of  late- 
ral displacement,  with  or  without  fracture,  of  its  perpendicular  portion, 
and  produces  therefore,  not  only  great  deformity,  sometimes  a  com- 
plete flattening  of  the  end  of  the  nose,  but,  also,  in  some  instances, 
complete  obstruction  of  the  nostrils. 

We  conclude,  from  all  that  we  have  seen,  that  fractures  and  displace- 
ments of  the  septum  narium  are  generally  followed  by  permanent 
deformity,  and  occasionally  with  still  more  serious  results.  We  sug- 
gest, therefore,  a  more  careful  examination  in  recent  injuries,  with  a 
view  to  the  ascertainment  of  its  lesions,  and  it  would  be  well,  cer- 
tainly, if  we  could  devise  some  reliable  mode  of  treatment. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  partition  so  thin  and  unsupported  can  ever 
be  well  adjusted  and  supported  by  artificial  means.  We  possess,  how- 
ever, one  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  this  accident  which  we  do  not 
in  the  treatment  of  broken  ossa  nasi,  viz:  facility  of  observation  and 
of  approach,  and  if  we  can  do  little  with  plugs  and  supports  in  the 
one  case,  we  may  possibly  do  more  in  the  other.  Nothing  seems 
more  rational,  then,  than  to  plug  carefully  and  equally  each  nostril, 
with  pledgets  of  lint,  while  we  cover  the  outside  of  the  nose  completely 
^vith  a  nicely  moulded  gutta  percha  splint  or  case,  which  ought  to  be 
made  to  press  snugly  upon  the  sides,  and  permitting  these  to  remain 
for  several  weeks,  or  until  the  cure  is  completed.  The  j^cipi^  macM 
of  Dzondi,  employed  by  him  in  cases  of  broken  ossa  nasi,  would  be 
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jually  applicable  here;  but  the  gutta  percha,  as  being  more  plastic, 
ud  honieuing  more  quickly,  ought  to  be  preferred. 
Alteiii]>ls  to  remedy  the  deformities  of  the  nose  at  a  later  period, 
dong  t<j  the  department  of  anaplastic  surgery,  and  the  modes  of  pro- 
dure  must  be  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  following  example  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  may 
sometimes  be  accomplished  in  these  cases: — 

A  young  man  fell  from  a  two-story  window,  striking  upon  his  face, 
surgeon  was  called,  but  he  did  not  discover  the  nature  of  the  injury 
the  uose. 

One  ye^r  after  the  accident  he  called  upon  me  for  relief.    The  car- 
ginoua  portion  of  the  septum  was  broken  just  at  the  ends  of  the 
bones,  and  forced  backwards  about  three  lines,  producing  a  strik- 
\g  depression  at  this  point  of  the  ridge  of  the  nose,  while  at  the  same 
ime  the  end  of  the  nose  was  thrown  up.     The  deformity  was  very 
'emly.  and  annoying  both  to  himself  and  to  his  friends,  who  at  first 
'uld  scarcely  recognize  him. 

1  introduced  a  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury  through  the  skin  of 
le  nose  on  the  right  side,  and  resting  its  edge  upon  the  ridge  at  the 
motion  of  the  cartilage  with  tlie  ossa  nasi,  I  cut  the  cartilaginous  sep- 
,m  directly  backwards  about  three  lines,  and  then  making  a  gradual 
Lrve  mth  my  knife,  I  cut  downwards  about  eight  lines  towards  the 
id  of  the  nose.     The  intercepted  portion  of  cartilage  could  now  be 
ly  lifted  with  a  probe,  and  the  line  of  the  ridge  of  the  nose  com- 
ily  restored.     It  was  at  once  apparent^  also,  that  lifting  the  carti- 
would  depress  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  restore  its  symmetry, 
rutiiin  the  cartilage  in  place,  I  constructed  a  gutta  percha  splint, 
le  length  and  shape  of  the  nose,  but  so  formed  along  its  middle  as 
it  would  not  press  upon  the  cartilage  which  I  had  litled,  resting 
upon  the  ossa  nasi,  but  not  touching  the  ridge  from  the  lower 
ids  of  these  bones  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  at  which  latter  point  it  again 
•ived  support.     I  now  passed  a  needle,  armed  with  a  stout  ligature, 
igh  the  ujiper  end  of  the  uplifted  cartilage,  transfixing,  of  course, 
skin  on  both  sides  of  the  nose,  and  this  I  tied  flrndy  over  the  s])lint. 
li^  accom])lished  the  imporUuit  object  of  pressing  backwards  and 
iwnwards  the  tip  of  the  uose,  and  thus  tilling  up  the  upper  part  of 
ridge  and  septum,  and  of  more  efiectually  securing  the  cartilage 
place  by  lifling  it  directly  with  the  ligature.     On  the  second  day 
ligature  was  removed,  but  the  splint  was  continued  two  weeks, 
ing  most  of  which  time  a  band  was  kept  drawn  across  the  lower 
of  the  splint,  and  tied  beliind  the  neck. 
To  prevent  the  cartilage  from  falling  back  when  final  cicatrization 
xurred,  I  pressed  the  sides  of  the  splint  firmly  towards  each  other, 
below  tue  incision,  so  as  to  force  as  much  as  possible  the  walls  of 
nixres  into  the  fissure  of  the  sejjtum,  made  by  lifling  it  up. 
The  result  is  a  complete  and  perfect  restoration  of  the  nose  to  its 
original  form. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  MALAR  BONE. 

I  HAVE  been  unable  to  find  any  records  of  a  simple  fracture  of  the 
malar  bone,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  fracture  unconnected  with  a  fracture  of 
other  bones  of  the  face.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  sometimes 
occurs,  but  that  not  being  accompanied  with  much  displacement,  it  is 
overlooked.  I  have  myself  seen  a  fracture  of  the  upper  margin,  or  of 
that  portion  which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  orbital  border,  in  two  or 
three  instances,  while  I  was  unable  to  detect  any  other  fracture  among 
the  bones  of  the  face;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  other  fractures 
did  not  exist,  perhaps  in  some  of  the  bones  which  form  the  socket,  or 
in  the  superior  maxilla,  as  mere  fissures,  or  as  fractures  with  only 
slight  displacement.  The  prominence  of  the  malar  bone,  and  especially 
the  sharpness  of  its  orbital  margin,  would  enable  the  surgeon  to  detect 
easily  the  smallest  displacement,  or  even  a  fissure,  while  a  much  more 
extensive  displacement  elsewhere  would  escape  detection. 

The  following  observations  will  illustrate  these  remarks: — 

Observation  First. — With  a  heavy  steel  hammer  I  struck  the  left 
malar  bone  of  a  naked  skull,  breaking  the  orbital  margin  near  its 
middle,  the  line  of  fracture  extending  backward  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  orbital  plate,  and  the  outer  half  of  the  plate  being  pressed 
about  two  lines  into  the  orbital  cavity.  There  was  no  other  fracture 
of  the  malar  bone. 

The  nasal  process  of  the  superior  maxilla  was  broken  near  its  base, 
and  the  whole  upper  portion  of  this  bone  was  thrown  inward  toward 
the  nasal  passages  in  such  a  manner  as  nearly  to  close  them ;  while 
its  lower  margin  was  thrown  out,  separating  the  two  upper  maxillary 
bones  from  each  other  along  the  whole  line  of  the  intermaxillary 
suture.  This  separation  was  about  two  lines  in  front  and  less  toward 
the  palatal  bones. 

The  ethmoid  was  fissured  through  the  whole  length  of  its  os  planum, 
from  before  backward. 

It  is  very  easy  to  understand  how  a  blow  upon  the  malar  bone 
coming  a  little  from  one  side,  should  produce  this  form  of  displace- 
ment of  the  superior  maxiUa. 

The  two  upper  maxillary  bones  form,  as  they  are  placed  opposite  to 
each  other,  an  irregular  arch,  one  end  of  which  rests  upon  its  fellow, 
at  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  the  other  end  rests  upon  the  nasal 
and  frontal  bones;  while  over  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  situated  the 
malar  bone.  The  force  of  a  side  blow  upon  the  malar  bone  will  ex- 
pend itself  therefore  chiefly  upon  the  base  of  the  maxillary  apophysis, 
as  being  in  the  line  of  the  direction  of  the  force.    The  force  continuing 
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to  Rct,  after  the  apophysis  is  brokeo,  the  portion  of  the  superior  maxilla 
"ibove  the  floor  of  the  nares  will  fall  inward  toward  the  septum,  while 
]>ortion  below  will  tilt  outward  and  open  the  intermaxillary  suture 
along  the  roof  of  the  mouth.     This  suture  will  also  open  more  widely 
front  than  behind,  owing  to  the  greater  depth  of  the  suture  in 
mt. 

One  might  suppose  that  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter  to  restore 
lese  bones  to  place  upon  the  nake<i  skull,  after  such  an  accident. 
:rtainly  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  do  so,  were  this  accident  to 
;ur  to  any  patient,  since  the  malar  bone  is  slightly  depressed,  the 
'il  upon  this  side  is  nearly  closed,  and  the  line  of  the  teeth  is 
isturbed,  and  it  is  possible  also  that  an  opening  might  be  established 
;ween  the  nose  and  mouth  immediately  back  of  the  incisors.     In 
t»  however,  I  found  the  restoration  impossible.    It  could  not  be 
;comj»lishe«.l  by  an  instrument  within  the  nose  pressing  outward,  nor 
pressing  inward  upon  the  teeth  and  alveoli;  not  certainly  without 
try  great  and  unwarrantable  force.     The  difficulty  consisted  simply 
the  antagonisms  of  the  serrated  margins  of  the  intermaxillary 
ilTire,  which  projecting  one  or  two  lines  on  each  side,  could  not  be 
de  to  interlock  again,  but  were  firmly  braced  against  each  other. 
I  shall  not  find  it  necessary  to  report  in  detail  the  results  of  the  four 
:periments,  but  shall  content  myself  with  stating  that  by  the  second 
:,  in  the  last  experiment,  the  skull  was  also  found  broken  at  its 
through  the  lesser  wings  of  Ingrassias ;  the  force  of  the  blow 
iving  been  conveyed,  apparently,  along  the  orbital  plate  of  the  supe* 

maxilla  and  os  planum. 

This  is  the  only  example  in  which  the  fracture  extended  through 

le  dental  arcade,  and  it  was  the  result  of  the  first  blow.     The  fracture 

le  base  of  the  skull  by  the  second  blow  indicates  the  possibility  of 

lucing  a  fatal  lesion  of  the  brain  or  of  its  blood vessela  by  a  blow 

in  the  malar  bone. 

G^ifral  Snynmary. — A  fracture  of  the  superior  maxilla  has  occurred 

every  instance;  and  twice  when  the  mular  bone  was  not  broken: 

each  of  the  two  last  cases  the  antrum  alone  was  broken,  and  the 

)ression  of  the  malar  bone  was  scarcely  noticeable.     In  the  second 

these  cases,  the  fracture  extended  also  through  the  dental  arcade. 

In  three  cases  the  niusal  apophysis  has  broken  near  the  base,  and  in 

case  at  two  points.     One  of  the  three  fractures  of  the  nasal  apo- 

ktiTsis  was  accompanied  with  a  diastasis  of  the  superior  maxilla 

irough  its  intermaxillary  suture. 

The  malar  bone  has  been  broken  twice  by  the  first  blow,  and  always 

rbcn  the  blow  has  been  repeated.     The  orbital  margin  and  orbital 

Lave  been  fissured  twice,  the  outer  portion  of  the  orbital  plate 

_  Ig  pushed  a  little  into  the  socket.    Once  this  plate  has  been  pushed 

jwnwards. 

*be  zygoma  has  been  broken  three  times,  and  always  transversely, 

le  beyond  its  centre,  or  where  the  bone  is  the  most  slender  and 

convex. 

ITie  ethmoid  has  been  broken  three  times,  and  always  longitudinally 
through  the  orbital  plate. 
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The  sphenoid  has  been  broken  once,  at  the  base  of  the  skull. 

In  addition  to  these  observations  upon  the  naked  skull,  I  have  seen 
two  examples,  which  illustrate  the  relative  infrequencj  of  fractures  of 
the  malar  bone,  as  compared  with  fractures  of  the  superior  maxilla 
and  of  the  other  bones  of  the  face,  even  when  the  blow  is  received 
directly  upon  the  malar  bone. 

Pat.  Maloney,  set.  65,  fell  about  twenty  feet  and  struck  upon  his 
face.  Six  weeks  after  the  accident,  while  an  inmate  of  the  Buffalo 
Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  I  found  the  right  malar  bone  de- 
pressed, but  I  could  not  trace  any  line  of  fracture  in  the  malar  bone. 
I  think  the  antrum  of  the  superior  maxilla  was  broken  and  the  malar 
bone  forced  in  upon  it 

Thomas  Crotty,  set.  20,  was  struck  with  a  hoop,  August  15,  1855. 
He  was  seen  immediately  by  a  surgeon  in  Canada,  but  the  fracture 
was  not  recognized.  Five  days  after  he  called  at  my  office.  I  found 
the  outer  portion  of  the  right  malar  bone  lifted  slightly  and  the  lower 
and  anterior  angle  depressed  about  three  lines,  as  if  this  portion  had 
been  forced  in  upon  the  antrum. 

Prognosis. — The  malar  bone  may  be  depressed,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  lines,  without  being  broken.  This  accident 
will  be  more  properly  considered  under  fractures  of  the  upper  maxilla. 
A  fracture  of  the  malar  bone  implies,  therefore,  generally,  that  great 
force  has  been  applied,  and  that  other  fractures  exist  as  complications. 
This  may  not  be  true,  however,  when  only  the  orbital  margin  of  the 
socket  is  broken.  If  the  orbital  plate  is  broken,  and  a  portion  of  it  is 
pushed  into  the  socket,  it  may  occasion  a  slight  protrusion  of  the  ball, 
as  in  two  cases  related  by  Dr.  IsTeill  as  fractures  of  the  upper  maxilla, 
and  as  has  been  noticed  in  the  experiments  already  referred  to.  This 
protrusion  of  the  eyeball  will  probably  continue  in  some  degree,  as 
long  as  the  bones  remain  displaced.  It  is  quite  probable,  however, 
that  in  some  cases,  after  severe  injuries  of  the  face,  a  moderate  pro- 
trusion of  the  eyeball  is  due  entirely  to  extravasation  of  blood  in  the 
socket ;  a  circumstance  which  would  be  likely  to  follow  a  fracture  of 
the  bones  of  the  socket,  and  to  increase  temporarily  the  protrusion  of 
the  eve. 

If  the  body  of  the  bone  is  broken  entirely  through,  and  coma  super- 
venes upon  the  accident,  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  the  skull  is 
fractured  at  its  base,  and  the  prognosis  ought  to  be  grave. 

Treatment. — If  there  is  only  a  fissure  of  the  orbital  margin,  it  will 
not  require  attention ;  but  if  the  fissure  extends  through  the  orbital 
plate  and  at  the  same  time  the  anterior  and  inferior  margin  of  the 
bone  is  depressed,  in  consequence  of  which  the  orbital  plate  is  tilted 
upward  and  made  to  push  forward  the  eyeball,  the  propriety  of 
surgical  interference  may  be  considered.  If  this  protrusion  is  con- 
siderable, and  evidently  due  to  the  displaced  bone,  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  lift  the  body  of  the  malar  bone  and  thus  to  restore  to 
position  its  orbital  plate.  The  method  of  accomplishing  this  I  shall 
describe  particularly  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  superior 
maxilla  with  depression  of  the  malar  bones. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

FRACTURES   OF    THE    UPPER    MAXILLARY    BOXES. 

These  fractures  assume  so  great  a  viirioty  in  resjiect  to  form,  silun- 
lon  and  ooinplicatious,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  sfieak  of  lUem 
stematically  or  to  establish  anything  but  very  general  rules  as  to 
catmcnl  and  prognosis. 

They  may  be  broken,  or  loosened  from  each  other  or  from  the  other 

ne,s  with  wliirh  they  are  articulated,  with  or  without  any  farther 

oture:  the  uasiil  processes  may  be  broken,  and  generally  this  acci- 

snl  is  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  nasal  bones  also;  the  malar 

ncs  may  be  forced  in,  carrying  with  them  a  portion  of  the  outer  wall 

the  antrum ;  the  alveoli  may  be  broken  and  more  or  less  completely 

' :  and  either  of  these  several  fractures  may  be  complicated  with 

-  of  the  other  bones  of  the  face  or  of  the  base  of  the  skull  even. 

Tr^ument. — When  the  harmonies  of  the  upper  maxillary  bones  ai-e 

ly  slightly  disturbed,  nothing  but  a  retentive  treatment  is  necessary. 

A  man  was  ihrowii  backwaril  from  a  loaded  cart,  one  wheel  of  the 

rt  passing  over  hia  face.     He  was  taken  up  unconscious,  but  when  I 

w  hiiu  on  the  following  morning,  his  consciousness  had  returned. 

e  riglit  malar  bone  was  broken  and  forced  down  upon  the  antrum 

ui  three  lines.    Both  superior  maxillra  were  loosened  from  their 

culatioDS,  and  could  be  moved  laterally,  the  motion  pnoducing  a 

Lgbl  grating  sound.     The  same  motion  and  grating  occurred  when- 

he  attempted  to  swnllow.    No  effort  was  made  to  elevate  the 

bones,  nor  did  I  find  any  means  necessary  to  retain  the  maxil- 

:iones  in  place,  the  amount  of  displacement  being  very  incon- 

tble,  and  never  suflicient  to  be  observed  by  the  eye.    Cool  lotions 

re  applied  constantly  to  the  face,  and  the  patient  was  sustained  by 

iquiil  diet.     On  the  ninth  day  all  motion  of  the  fragments  had 

and  on  the  twenty-seventh  day  the  patient  was  completely 

ered,  with  only  the  depression  of  the  malar  bone  remaining. 

argent,  of  Boston,  reports  a  similar  cnse,  in  which  a  slight  sojiara- 

of  the  maxillary  bones  united  promptly  and  without  any  retcntlvo 

ttis.' 

t  in  a  case  in  which  the  superior  maxillary  bones  had  been  more 

detely  torn  from  their  connections,  complicated  with  other  severe 

'es.  I  found  it  necessary  to  support  the  frngments  by  closing  the 

jaw  upon  the  upi>er.  and  by  suitable  bandages.    The  patient 

hoirever,  on  the  twelfth  day.* 

*  boninn  M«Mi.  and  SarR.  Jnnrn.,  vol.  lit.  p.  378. 

'  Report  nu  Defurukitied  after  Krauttire.    Traus.  Amer.  Med.  Auoclation,  vol.  vfii. 

57i.  Css«  IV, 
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Graefe  recommends,  where  the  bones  are  thus  extensively  separated 
and  displaced,  an  apparatus  made  of  steel,  and  suitably  covered,  which 
is  to  be  applied  against  the  forehead  and  buckled  under  the  occiput. 
From  the  two  sides  descend  a  couple  of  steel  plates,  which,  having 
arrived  at  the  free  border  of  the  upper  lip,  are  reflected  upon  them- 
selves, and  are  made  to  support  upon  their  extremities  long  silver 
gutters,  intended  for  the  reception  of  not  only  the  displaced  teeth  and 
alveoli,  but  also  those  teeth  which  are  firm.^ 

Wiseman  having  been  summoned  to  a  child  with  his  whole  upper 
jaw  forced  in,  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  "  beating  the  ethmoides  quite  in 
from  the  os  cribriform,"  and  forcing  the  palate  bone  against  the  back 
of  the  pharynx,  found  great  difficulty  in  securing  a  permanent  read- 
justment. At  first  he  attempted  to  introduce  his  finger  back  of  the 
bone,  but  failing  in  this  he  bent  an  instrument  into  the  form  of  a  hook, 
and  passing  it  between  the  bone  and  the  pharynx,  he  easily  replaced 
the  fragments.  But,  on  removing  the  instrument,  they  were  again 
displaced.  Immediately  he  had  constructed  an  instrument  by  which 
the  bone-s  could  be  not  only  easily  reduced,  but  also  retained  m  place, 
extension  being  made  by  the  hands  of  the  child,  his  mother  and  others, 
alternately.  In  this  way  the  reunion  was  finally  effected,  and  "the 
face  restored  to  a  good  shape,  better  than  could  have  been  hoped  for."' 

Harris,  of  New  York,  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  child,  two  years 
old,  having  fallen  from  a  height  of  fifty  feet  upon  the  pavement,  was 
found  to  have  a  diastasis  of  both  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate 
bones;  the  separation  being  sufficient  to  admit  the  little  finger,  and 
extending  from  between  the  alveoli  which  supported  the  central  in- 
cisors, to  the  soft  palate.  It  is  not  said  whether  any  efforts  were  made 
to  reduce  the  bones,  but  six  weeks  after  the  injury  was  received,  they 
were  still  open,  and  it  was  proposed  to  close  the  space  by  a  plastic 
operation  as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  would  warrant  such 
a  procedure.' 

I  suspect  that  in  this  example,  as  in  the  first  experiment  quoted 
under  fracture  of  the  malar  bone,  it  was  found  impossible  to  adjust 
the  bones  and  close  the  intermaxillary  suture,  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

If,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  received  upon  the  ossa  nasi,  the  nasal 
processes  of  the  superior  maxillae  are  broken  down,  they  may  be  lifted 
and  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ossa  nasi. 

I  have  seen  several  examples  of  this  accident,  and  I  have  in  my 
cabinet  a  specimen,  in  which  the  nasal  bones  being  driven  in  by  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  the  nasal  process  upon  the  left  side  is  broken  ofi  just 
above  the  root  of  the  cuspid  tooth,  and  its  upper  end  inclined  inward 
toward  the  nasal  passage  and  backward,  until  it  is  completely  buried. 
In  this  situation  it  has  become  firmly  united  to  the  Dony  and  soft 
tissues  into  which  it  was  brought  in  contact. 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  some  of  the  complications  and 

»  Traitfi  den  Frao.,  etc.,  par  L.  F.  Malnnlgne,  p.  373. 

*  Chirargioal  Treatiseii,  by  Richard  WiKuiuan,  1734,  p.  443. 

*  New  York  Joura.  Med.,  vol.  aciii.,  2d  sen,  p.  214. 
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difficulties  connected  -witli  a  depression  of  the  malar  bone,  and  conse- 
quent fracturo  of  the  antrum  maxillai'e. 

M.  P.,  of  Coleaville,  aged  about  34  years,  was  thrown  from  a  height, 
ing  upon  his  face,  forcing  the  right  ranlar  bone  down  upon  tlio 
ntruiu  of  the  superior  maxilla.    Dr.  L.  Potter,  of  Varysburg,  and 
jself  wore  called. 

The  deformity  produced  by  the  sinking  of  the  malar  bone  was 

ry  striking,  and  both  the  patient  and  myself  were  very  anxious 

have  it  rcraedieti  if  possible.     We  found  some  of  the  teeth  upon 

e  side  of  the  fracture  loose,  and  we  determined  to  extract  them  and 

ress  up  the  bone  with  an  instrument  introduced  through  the  empty 

kets.     The  first  attempt  to  extract  a  molar  tootli,  however,  brought 

own  several  teeth,  and  the  whole  floor  of  the  antrum.    The  detach- 

ent  of  this  fragment  was  also  now  so  complete  that  we  believed  it 

ecessary  to  remove  it  entirely,  a  labor  which  was  accomplished  with 

infinite  difficulty,  and  with  no  little  hazard  to  the  patient,  as  dissection 

had  ti>  be  extended  very  far  back  into  the  throat,  and  in  the  end  it 

was  not  effiicted  without  bringing  out,  attached  to  the  fragment  of 

axillary  bone,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  pyramidal  process  of 

e  OS  palati. 

The  time  occupied  in  this  operation  was  at  least  one  hour,  during 
hich  we  were  every  moment  in  the  most  painful  apprehensions  lest 
e  should  reach  and  wound  the  internal  carotid,  which  lay  in  such 
juxtaposition  to  the  knife  that  we  could  distinctly  feel  its  pulsa- 
After  its  removal,  the  hemorrhage  was  for  an  liour  or  more 
uite  profuse,  and  could  only  be  restrained  by  sponge  compresses 
resflcd  iirmly  back  into  the  mouth  and  antrum. 

When  the  hemorrhage  was  sufficiently  controlled,  we  proceeded  to 
xamine  the  antrum,  the  floor  of  which  being  removed  entire,  per- 
itlcd  the  finger  to  enter  freely.     The  restoration  of  the  malar  bone 
BOW  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  and  with  only  mode- 
force. 

wo  years  after  the  accident  the  face  presented,  externally,  no 

i.  of  tlie  original  injury.     The  malar  bone  seemed  to  be  ;us  prnnii- 

ari  upon  the  op|x>site  side,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  ialliiig 

'licre  the  tocih  and  alveoli  were  removed.     During  several  monilis 

r  the  removal  of  the  bone,  the  antrum  continued  to  discharge  pus, 

ul  at  length  a  semi-cartilaginous  production  closed  in  the  cavity 

low,  entirely  reconstructing  its  floor,  and  the   discharge   ceased. 

Dce  then  he  has  experienced  no  further  inconvenience. 

I  wif^h  to  propose  two  or  three  exjiedients  for  liiling  the  malar  bone 

hen  it  has  been  thrust  down,  which  may  in  certain  cases  be  substi- 

ted  for  the  mode  which  has  been  heretofore  generally  adopted. 

In  many  instances,  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  resorting  to 

tike  ttstial  melh<xl.     The  recent  loss  of  one  or  more  teeth  opposite  the 

floor  of  the  broken  antrum,  or  the  complete  displacement  of  a  tooth 

V  the  accident  itself,  will  give  an  opjtortuaity  for  the  perforation  of 

e  antrum  through  the  open  socket,  and  for  the  introduction  of  a 

suitable  instrument  for  lifting  the  depressed  bone.     Unless,  however, 

the  opening  is  quite  large,  the  instrumont  employed  must  be  so  small, 
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such  as  a  straight  steel  sound  or  a  female  catheter,  as  to  expose  the 
parts  against  which  its  end  is  made  to  press,  to  some  risk  of  being 
broken  and  penetrated.  It  is  even  possible  in  this  way  to  penetrate 
the  socket  of  the  eye,  and  thus  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the  eye 
itself.  Yet,  with  some  care,  such  accidents  may  bo  avoided,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  cases  supposed,  where  the  sockets  of  the  teeth 
opposite  the  base  of  the  antrum  are  open,  this  method  will  continue 
to  have  the  preference. 

But  if  the  teeth  remain  firm  in  their  places,  or  if  they  have  been 
some  time  removed,  and  the  sockets  are  filled  up,  and  we  wish  to  enter 
the  antrum  at  its  base,  we  must  either  drill  through  its  anterior  wall 
above  the  roots  of  the  teeth,  or  we  must  proceed  to  extract  a  tooth. 
The  first  method  gives  an  inconvenient  opening,  and  one  through 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  a  curved  instrument ;  but  yet  it  is  a 
method  far  less  objectionable  than  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  which  is 
firm,  or  which  is  even  tolerably  firm  in  its  socket,  and  which  may 
require  the  forceps  for  its  removal.  The  objections  to  this  latter  pro- 
cedure were  suggested  by  the  tedious  and  painful  operation  already 
detailed.  The  first  attempt  to  extract  a  tooth  brought  down  the  whole 
floor  of  the  antrum,  with  all  its  corresponding  teeth  and  the  pyramidal 
process  of  the  palate  bone.  The  tooth  was  already  loose,  and  we  thought 
It  might  easily  be  taken  out,  but  it  had  not  occurred  to  us  that  it  was 
loosened  by  the  comminuted  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  antrum,  and 
of  the  dental  arcade.  The  experiments  made  upon  the  dead  subject 
would  seem  to  show  that  this  fracture  and  comminution  of  the  alveoli 
is  not  a  very  frequent  result  of  a  fracture  of  the  antrum  produced  by  a 
blow  upon  the  malar  bone,  yet  it  may  happen,  and  whenever  it  does  the 
attempt  to  extract  a  tooth  must  always  expose  the  patient  to  the  same 
hazards.  Certainly  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to  pull  away  all  of  a  man's 
upper  teeth  upon  one  side,  and  to  open  freely  into  a  broad  cavity  which 
might  never  close  again,  and  which,  in  this  event,  must  always  server 
as  a  place  of  lodgment  for  particles  of  food,  and  for  foul  secretions,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  external  deformity  which  it  is  likely  to  produce, 
and  of  the  severity  and  even  danger  of  the  operation. 

I  wish,  then,  to  suggest  certain  procedures,  the  value  of  which  I  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  determine  by  any  experiment  upon  the 
living  subject,  but  which  I  have  carefully  and  frequently  tested  upon 
the  dead. 

First,  we  ought  to  attempt  to  lift  the  bone  by  putting  the  thumb 
under  its  zygomatic  process  and  body  within  the  mouth.  If  the  bone 
is  thrown  directly  downward,  or  do^\^lwa^d  and  backward,  this  method 
can  scarcely  fail ;  and  even  when  it  is  thrown  downward  and  forward 
so  as  to  press  into  the  antrum,  it  is  likely  to  succeed.  If,  however, 
for  any  reason,  the  thumb  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  its  under 
surface,  we  may  make  a  small  incision  upon  the  cheek  over  the  ante- 
rior margin  of  the  masseter  muscle,  where  its  insertion  into  the  malar 
bone  terminates,  and  pushing  a  strong  blunt  hook  under  the  bone,  we 
may  lift  it  with  ease. 

Where  the  depression  of  the  malar  bone  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
anterior  and  superior  angle  these  means  may  not  be  found  available, 
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md  we  may  then  employ  a  screw  elevator,  an  instrument  wbich  I  find 
ilre^<ly  c^mstructed  in  a  case  of  trephining  instruments  made  for  mo 
yy  Mr.  Liicr,  of  Paris,  and  which  I  have  often  used  and  constantly 
rccomnieuded  to  m}-  pupils,  in  certain  cEises  of  fraoture,'^  of  the  skull, 
'"The  instrument  ought  to  be  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  with  a  broad, 
;8bar]i-eutting  threacl.  A  slight  incision  being  made  through  the  skin, 
and  down  to  the  centre  of  the  malar  bone,  the  elevator  is  then  screwed 
firmly  into  its  structure,  and  now  its  elevation  and  adjustment  may  be 
ace<inj]>lished  with  the  greatest  ease. 

Malgaigne  remarks:  "In  all  complicated  fractures  of  the  upper 
|ftw,  there  is  one  principle  which  surgeons  cannot 'too  much  study, 
lamely,  that  all  fragments,  however  slightly  adherent  tliey  may  be, 
otight  to  be  most  carefully  preserved,  and  they  will  be  found  to  unite 
wiUi  wonderful  ease.  This  remark  had  already  been  made  by  Saviard. 
Larrey  insists  strongly  upon  it,  and  we  have  seen  that  M.  Baudens, 
%o  great  an  advocate  for  the  removal  of  loose  fragments,  has  declared 
for  these  fractures  a  special  exemption."' 

Malgaigne  has  here  especial  reference  to  fractures  of  the  dcntnl 
le  or  to  fractures  implicating  the  alveoli  and  extending  more  or 
into  the  body  of  the  oone. 
it  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  suppose  that  a  reunion  will  in 
the^e  Ciuses  uniformly  take  place.  Exoe[>tions  have  occurred  in  my 
own  practice,  the  fragments  becoming  loosened  and  completely  de- 
^taclietl  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks.  In  the  ease  related  by  Miller, 
le  whole  fltx)r  of  the  antrum  having  been  broken  oft)  in  an  unskilful 
Lttempt  to  extract  the  second  right  upper  molar,  it  was  found  impos- 
iblo  to  make  it  unite,  and  it  was  subsequent!}''  removed.'  Such 
inforlunate  results  certainly  may  sometimes  be  reiusonably  anticipated. 
'et  they  occur  so  seldom  as  to  justify  the  opinions  and  practice 
dvocaled  by  Malgaigne. 

In  some  instances,  where  fragments  arc  displaced  carrying  with 
ihem  several  teeth,  while  others  in  the  same  row  remain  firm,  it   will 
■ir'ut  to  close  the  mouth  and  apply  a  bandage  as  for  fracture  of 
i  lor  maxilla ;  in  others,  the  teeth  and  their  alveoli  ought  to  be 
Lstened  with  silk,  or  gold  or  silver  thread;  or  gold  or  silver  clasps 
lay  be  applied,  or  gulta  percha  moulded  to  the  teeth  and  jaw. 
In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  right  superior  maxilla,  reporte<l  by 
!T,  of  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  comi>licated  with  a  fracture  of  the  inferior 
,11a,  the  alveoli  were  retained  in  place  very  perfectly  by  a  mould 
itta  percha.^    Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  lias  also  reported  three  cases 
raeture  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  involving  the  superior  maxilla, 
two  of  which  the  eyes  were  made  to  protrude  more  or  less  from 
icir  jocket^.^    The  loosened  alveoli  were  made  fast  by  wire.     The 
ibse({Uoat  deformity  was  inconsiderable,  yet  in  no  instance  was  the 

•  Op.  cit.,  Tol.  i.  p.  376.     Parifi  M. 

■  5ev«  Letter,  April,  1S54.     AlftO,  Bo9t.  MM.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  vol.  II.  p.  246. 

■  New  york  Joura.  of  Met!.,  vol.  i.,  3<1  8er.,  p.  3*)2. 

*  S«t*  0li4'>rvationK  firat  \w\  sr>con<l,  an>ier  Fr.ictures  of  th«  Mnlar  Bout) ;  in  which 
kses  tUe  orbital  plate  of  the  malar  boue  was  pushed  into  Che  souketa. 
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restoration  complete.'  The  same  method  was  adopted  successfully  by 
a  surgeon  in  Virginia,  in  the  case  of  a  negro  fifty  years  old,  where  most 
of  the  teeth  of  the  left  upper  jaw  were  forced  into  the  mouth,  carrying 
with  them  their  corresponding  alveolar  processes.  The  teeth  remained 
firm  in  their  sockets,  but  the  separation  of  the  bone  waa  complete,  the 
fragment  being  held  in  place  only  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  On  the  eighth  day  the  surgeon  found  that  the  negro  had 
removed  the  wire,  and  also  the  cork  from  between  his  teeth,  and  the 
maxillary  bandage;  but  the  soft  parts  had  already  united,  and  the 
bones  showed  no  tendency  to  displacement.  His  recovery  was  speedy, 
and  it  was  accomplished  without  any  farther  treatment.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE   ZYGOMATIC  ARCH. 

The  zygoma,  strictly  speaking,  is  formed  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
body  of  the  malar  bone,  and  it  is  broken  whenever  the  malar  bone  is 
completely  separated  through  any  portion  of  its  body;  but  I  propose 
to  confine  my  remarks  to  that  portion  only  which  is  composed  of  the 
two  processes,  called  respectively  the  zygomatic  processes  of  the  malar, 
and  temporal  bones. 

Duverney  relates  a  case  in  which  a  young  child  having  in  his 
mouth  the  end  of  a  lace  spindle,  fell  forwards  and  thrust  the  spindle 
through  the  mouth  from  within  outwards,  breaking  the  zygoma  in  the 
same  direction,  and  leaving  the  fragments  salient  outwards.'  To  which 
case  of  outward  displacement  Packard,  in  a  note  to  Malgaigne's  work 
on  fractures,  &c.,  has  added  a  second.* 

I  know  of  no  other  examples  in  which  the  fragments  have  been 
thrust  outwards.  A  reference  to  my  experiments  upon  the  naked 
skull  will,  however,  show  that  the  zygoma  may  be  broken  and  dis- 
placed in  the  same  direction,  by  any  force  which  shall  fracture  the 
superior  maxilla,  and  depress  the  anterior  margin  of  the  malar  bone. 
In  my  experiments  this  has  happened  three  times,  and  always  at  the 
same  point,  viz.,  a  little  beyond  the  middle  of  the  zygoma,  near  where 
the  suture  which  joins  the  two  processes  terminates  below.  The 
fractures  were  always  transverse,  and  not  in  the  line  of  the  suture. 
They  were  therefore  fractures  of  that  portion  of  the  zygoma  which 
belongs  to  the  temporal  bone. 

I  suspect,  also,  that  to  this  class  of  cases  belongs  the  example  re- 
lated by  Dupuytren,  in  which  the  patient  having  died  on  the  fifth  day, 
from  the  eftects  of  the  cerebral  concussion,  the  autopsy  disclosed  "  a 

'  Phil.  Med.  Sxaxn.,  Tol.  x.,  new  ser.,  pp.  455-8. 
'  Amer.  Bled.  Gazette,  vol.  vHi.,  new  ser,  p.  106. 
*  Balletin  de  la  Society  Anatomitxae,  p.  138, 1810.  *  Op.  eit.,  p.  289,  toI.  i. 
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fracture  through  the  zygomatic  arch;  and  that  part  of  the  superior 
maxillary  bone  which  constitutes  the  antrum  was  driven  in."* 

In  another  case  mentioned  by  Dupuytren,  produced  by  a  direct 
blow,  the  fracture  was  commmnd  and  comminuted^  and  although  the 
fragments  were  raised  easily  by  an  elevator,  suppuration  ensued  be- 
neath, and  the  matter  was  discharged  within  the  mouth.* 
^B    Tavignot  reports  a  case  of  fracture  of  this  arch  which  was  not  dis- 
^Bovered  until  after  death,  the  fragments  not  being  at  all  displaced.' 
^V   Dr.  John  BoardmaU;  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of 
^Hbe  Sisters  of  Charit}'-,  informs  me  that  he  has  lately  met  with  a  frac- 
^Bnre  of  the  zygoma  in  a  man  about  thirty  years  of  age,  occasioned  by 
1^^  blow  from  a  cricket  ball.     Dr.  Boardman  saw  him  on  the  fourth  day, 
and  ascertained  that  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  injury  he  felt 
slightly  stunned,  and  that  he  soon  recovered  from  this,  but  was  unable 
to  open  his  mouth  except  by  pulling  it  open  with  his  hand;  neither 
could  he  close  it  except  in  the  same  manner.     This  immobility  of  the 
jaw  continued  several  days  with  only  very  slight  improvement;  at 
the  end  of   five  weeks,  however,  when   last  seen,  the  mobility  was 
I      nearly,  but  not  quite  restored.     The  depression,  a  little  in  front  of  the 
J      centre  of  the  zygoma,  was  discovered  by  the  patient  himself  imme- 
diately after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  and  he  says  he  tried  at  once  to 
ascertiiin  whether  he  could  not  push  tbe  fragments  back  by  moving 
the  jaw.    He  was  unable  to  make  any  impression  upon  them  by  this 
manoeuvre.    The  depression  still  remains,  but  it  is  not  so  distinct  as 
it  was  when  first  seen. 
^^   Symploms, — An  irregular  projection  or  depression  of  the  fragments 
^Bi  the  only  sign  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  indicate  the  existence 
^Bf  this  accident;  and  this  must  often  be  concealed  by  the  swelling 
^Brhich  follows  so  rapidly  wherever  the  integuments  are  severely  bruised 
^Bver  a  superficial  bone.    This  displacement  can  scarcely  occur  in  but 
^^wo  directions,  either  outwards  or  inwards ;  since  the  attachments  of 
the  temporal  aponeurosis  above,  and  of  the  masseter  muscle  below, 
must  eftectivcly  prevent  'its  descent  or  ascent. 

Neither  motion  nor  crepitus  will  often  be  present.  In  some  few 
cases  the  difficulty  in  opening  or  shutting  the  mouth,  occaisioned  by 
the  projection  of  the  fragments  towards  or  into  the  tendon  of  the 
temporal  muscle  may  assiBt  in  the  diagnosis. 

Progiwsis. — If  the  fracture  has  been  produced  indirectly  by  a  de- 

I      presBion  of  the  malar  bone,  the  prognosis  must  depend  upon  the  amount 

of  injury  done  to  the  other  bones  of  the  face;  in  itself,  the  fracture  of 

i»c  zygoma  cannot  be  a  matter  of  any  moment.  The  same  remark 
light  apply  also  to  any  fracture  of  the  zygoma  in  which  the  angles 
ere  salient  outwards.  If,  on  the  contrarj^  the  angle  is  salient  inwards, 
le  fracture  having  been  produced  by  a  blow  inflicted  directly  upon 
ie  zygomatic  arch,  from  without,  or  by  a  blow  upon  the  outer  por- 
on  of  the  malar  bone,  it  may,  perhaps,  occasion  some  embarrassment 
u)  the  action  of  the  temporal  muscles. 

I  '  ld)Qri«a  and  DUeatea  of  Booei,  bj  B«roD  DnpuTtrftn.     Brd.  ed.,  London,  1647, 

.334. 

<  Op.  oU.,  p.  335.  *  BnlI*!Uni  d«  la  Boc.  Anat.,  1810,  p.  138. 

b 
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If  the  force  which  produces  the  fracture  has  acted  more  upon  the 
temporal  portion  of  the  arch,  near  where  the  process  arises  from  the 
temporal  bone,  it  may  be  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  skull, 
and  with  serious  cerebral  lesions,  as  in  one  of  the  cases  already  alluded 
to  as  having  been  noticed  by  Dupuytren. 

The  abscess  which  followed  in  the  case  of  the  compound,  comminuted 
fracture,  quoted  from  the  same  author,  indicates  the  dsmger  of  this 
complication ;  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  its  evacuation  resulted  in  a 
rapid  cure,  and  that  no  deformity  or  diflBiculty  in  moving  the  jaw  re- 
mained. 

Treatment — A  fracture,  accompanied  with  an  outward  displacement, 
and  occasioned  by  a  depression  of  the  malar  bone,  will  be  adjusted  by 
a  restoration  of  the  malar  bone  in  the  manner  already  described,  when 
speaking  of  fractures  of  the  superior  maxillary,  &o.  If  the  fragments 
are  displaced  outwards,  in  consequence  of  a  direct  blow  from  within, 
then  they  may  be  replaced  by  pressing  upon  the  projecting  angle. 
In  this  way  Duvemey  easily  reauced  the  bones  in  the  case  which  I 
have  cited. 

When  the  fragments,  in  consequence  of  a  direct  blow  from  without, 
have  been  driven  inwards,  and,  as  a  consequence,  serious  embarrassment 
to  the  motions  of  the  temporal  muscle  'ensues,  an  attempt  ought  to  be 
made  at  once  to  replace  them;  if,  however,  no  impediment  to  the 
action  of  the  muscle  exists,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  no  sur- 
gical interference  will  be  required.  It  is  quite  probable,  indeed,  that 
a  slight  amount  of  embarrassment  may  be  the  result  of  the  direct  in- 
jury to  the  muscle  inflicted  by  the  blow,  without  reference  to  the  dis- 
placement of  the  bone,  and  that  a  few  days  will  suffice  to  remedy  this 
evil  entirely ;  and,  moreover,  experience  teaches  that  in  the  case  of  a 
fracture  in  other  bones,  where  the  fragments  actually  penetrate  the 
muscles  and  remain  thus  displaced,  the  points  are  gradually  absorbed, 
and  rounded,  so  that  after  a  time  they  constitute  no  impediment  to  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  It  is  proper  to  infer  that  the  same  thing  will 
occur  here.  The  surgeon  may  be  reminded,  also,  that  it  is  not  the 
muscle  but  only  its  tendon  which  is  liable  to  be  penetrated,  and  that 
even  this  is  usually  protected  somewhat  by  a  plate  of  soft  adipose 
tissue. 

If  to  these  considerations  we  add  the  difficulties  which  we  shall  be 
likely  to  encounter  in  the  reduction,  we  shall  expect  to  find  but  few 
cases  in  which  a  resort  to  surgical  interference  will  be  necessary. 

Duvemey  says  that  he  restored  a  fracture  of  this  arch,  accompanied 
with  depression,  by  pressing  against  the  zygoma  from  within  the 
mouth ;  but  an  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  buccal  cavity  will 
convince  us  that  this  is  impossible  when  the  fracture  is  at  any  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  zygoma,  and  that  it  can  be  only  when  the  frac- 
ture is  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  zygoma  with  the  body  of  the 
malar  bone  that  any  effective  pressure  can  be  made  from  this  direction. 
In  such  a  case,  we  may,  perhaps,  lift  the  portion  of  the  zygoma  re- 
maining attached  to  the  malar  bone,  by  the  same  means  which  have 
already  been  suggested  for  lifting  the  bone  itself. 

If  the  bone  is  driven  toward  the  tendon  of  the  temporal  muscle  at 
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or  near  its  centre,  as  happens  almost  always,  then  if  its  restoration  be- 
mies  necessary,  it  can  be  accomplished  only  by  approaching  the  bone 

>m  without, 

Dupuytron  foimd  an  external  wound  through  which,  by  the  aid  of 
levator,  he  easily  restored  the  fragments  to  j)lace. 

M.  Ferrier,  however,  of  the  Hospital  of  Aries,  in  a  case  brought 
ffore  him,  made  an  incision  through  the  integuments  do^m  to  the 
me.  and  then  attempted  to  slide  underneath  the  small  extremity  of 
spntnla;  but  the  aponeurosis  would  not  yield,  and  he  was  obliged 

cut  it  also.  He  was  now  able  to  lift  the  fragments  easily.  The 
round  healed  rapidly,  and  the  patient  was  dismissed  without  any  de- 
formity.* 


CHAPTER   XII 


Fig.  22. 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  LOWER  JAW. 

Dt  vision. — Of  29  examples  of  fracture  of  this  bone  which  have  come 
under  my  observation.  28  were  broken  through  some  portion  of  the 
jihaf\.  namel)r.  2  perpendicularly  through  the  symphysis;  2  through 
the  symphysis  and  through  the  centre  of  the  shaft  at  the  same  time;  1 
throufrh  the  angle  and  centre  of  the  shaft ;  1  through  the  shaft  and 
asoeuiling  ramus;  2  through  tlie  angle  and  centre  of  the  shaft  upon 
one  side,  and  through  the  centre  of  the  shaft  upon  the  opposite  side; 
5  through  the  angle  only,  and  15  through  the  sliaft  only. 

Of  the  whole  number  11  were  broken  completely  asunder  at  two  or 
more  points,  constituting  double  and  triple  fractures;  and  of  the  re- 
maining 18,4  wereaccompanied  with 
detachment  of  portions  of  the  alve- 
k^^it  and  1  with  the  detachment  of  a 
^Hpnsiflerable  fragment  from  the  base. 
^^B  From  this  analysis  it  will  be  seen 
^^■lat  15  of  the  29  were  comminuted 
^Hpactures.  10  were  compound;  not  to 
^Hacludc  in  this  enumeration  several 
ex&XBpIes  in  which  the  partial  or 
complete  dislodgment  of  a  tooth, 
might  entitle  them  to  be  called  com- 
pound. 

The  four  fractures  through  or  near  the  symphysis  were  vertical,  and 

fifteen  of  the  remainder  were  known  to  be  oblique.     Malgai^e  has 

"""      ked,  also,  that  in  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone  the  direction 

obliquity  is  generally  such  that  the  anterior  fragment  is  made 

expense  of  the  internal  face  of  the  bone,  and  the  posterior  frag- 

■  BnllctlQ  des  Sciences  MM.,  tom.  x.  p.  100. 
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ment  at  the  expense  of  tlie  external  face :  this  latter  overriding  the 
former.  Buck,  of  New  York,  has  seen  the  fragments  in  an  opposite 
condition,  requiring  the  use  of  the  knife  and  the  saw  for  their  extri- 
cation.' I  have  myself  recorded  one  similar  example,  but  in  which 
the  fragments  were  easily  replaced. 

In  twenty  examples  of  fractures  through  the  body,  not  including 
fractures  of  the  symphysis,  the  line  of  fracture  has  been  observed  to  be 
fourteen  times  at  or  very  near  the  mental  foramen;  twice  between  the 
first  and  second  incisor ;  three  times  behind  the  last  molar,  and  once 
between  the  last  two  molars. 

Syme,  Liston,  and  Miller,  have  remarked,  also,  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  fracture  near  this  foramen,  but  Mr.  Erichsen  thinks  he  has 
seen  it  most  frequently  broken  near  the  symphysis,  between  the  lateral 
incisors  or  between  these  teeth  and  the  canine.  Boyer  observes  that 
it  is  generally  somewhat  in  front  of  the  foramen ;  for  which  reason,  as 
he  thinks,  the  dental  nerve  is  rarely  torn. 

Says  Boyer,  in  his  Traiie  des  Maladies  Ckirnrgtcales,  "  A  fracture 
never  takes  place  in  the  central  point  of  the  length  of  the  jaw,  called 
the  symphysis  of  the  chin;  but  when  the  solution  of  continuity  occurs 
towards  the  middle  of  the  bone,  it  is  upon  one  or  the  other  side  of  the 
symphysis,  which  remains  always  upon  one  of  the  fragments."  An 
opinion  which,  however,  he  does  not  seem  always  to  have  entertained, 
since  Eicherand,  in  a  report  of  his  lectures,  has  made  him  say  that  a 
fracture  sometimes  takes  place  "  near  the  chin,  but  seldom  so  as  to 
produce  the  division  of  the  symphysis  of  that  part,  though  it  be  not 
impossible."  But  many  surgeons  since  his  time  have  noticed  this 
fracture,  and  Malgaigne  assures  us  that  J.  Cloquet  has  demonstrated 
its  existence  upon  an  anatomical  specimen.  In  the  two  following 
cases  the  evidences  were  so  complete  that  I  do  not  myself  entertain 
much  doubt  as  to  their  character : — 

An  Irish  laborer,  aged  seventeen  years,  was  thrown  from  a  wagon, 
breaking  the  inferior  maxilla  on  both  sides  through  the  body,  and, 
also,  exactly  in  the  centre,  vertically,  between  the  central  incisors. 

I  dressed  the  jaw  with  a  four-tailed  bandage,  but  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  up  the  left  fragment  to  a  line  with  the  right.  I 
therefore  closed  the  jaws;  but  finding  that  the  left  side  still  fell  three 
lines  below  the  right,  I  placed  a  pine  wood  wedge  between  the  teeth 
on  the  right  side,  and  drew  the  inferior  maxilla  up  firmly.  It  now 
lacked  only  about  half  a  line  of  being  in  place. 

There  did  not  appear  to  be,  after  this,  much  difficulty  in  maintaining 
quiet  and  apposition  of  the  fragments;  and  I  supposed,  from  repeated 
examinations,  that  they  were  in  exact  line,  until  four  weeks  after  the 
fracture  had  occurred,  when  I  discovered  that  the  central  fragments 
were  lifted  about  two  lines  above  the  lateral,  and,  also,  slightly  carried 
back ;  and  although  union  had  not  taken  place,  yet  they  could  not  be 
replaced  by  any  moderate  force.  The  bones  united  with  this  slight 
deformity.    Four  days  later  no  motion  was  perceptible,  and  the  dis- 

*  New  York  Jonrn.  Hed.,  M&rcb,  1647.  Proceedings  of  N.  Y.  Hed.  and  Snrg.  800., 
Sept.  19, 1846. 
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placement  seemed  to  be  rather  less.  From  this  time  the  dressings 
were  discontinued. 

A  gentleman,  aged  twenty-five  years,  had  his  inferior  maxilla  broken 
bv  the  kick  of  a  horse.  The  left  lateral  incisor  was  completely  dis- 
placed, and  a  large  piece  of  the  dental  arcade  detached. 

Dr.  S.  G.  Ellis,  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  dressed  the  fracture,  securing 
the  loosened  fragment  by  the  main-spring  of  a  watch,  made  fast  to  the 
teetli  by  a  silver  wire,  and  closing  the  mouth  completely,  without  any 
interdental  splint.  Upon  the  outside  he  placed  a  pasteboard  splint 
and  bandage^j.  On  the  fourth  week  a  fragment  exfoliated,  and  carae 
out  under  the  chin.    The  union  was  delayed  some  six  or  eight  weeks. 

I  examined  the  jaw  ten  years  after  it  was  broken,  and  found  tlie 
line  of  a  vortical  fracture  exactly  through  the  symphysis  menti.  The 
left  half  of  the  chin  was  slightly  elevated,  and  the  whole  of  that  side 
of  the  shaft  was  smaller  than  the  riglit.  He  could  not  close  hia  teeth 
perfectly,  yet  he  could  close  them  sufficiently  for  the  purposes  of 
mastication. 

Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  seen  two  examples/  Lonsdale 
mentions  three,*  and  Gibson  has  seen  one.^ 

One  ought  not  to  be  too  confident,  however,  of  the  exact  line  of  the 
fracture  unless  its  existence  can  be  demonstrated  upon  the  naked  bone, 
sinoe  a  slight  deviation  to  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  symphysis 
might  not  be  easily  detected  in  the  living  subject. 

Yclpeau,  Fergusson,  Gibson,  Henry  bmith  and  others,  have  re- 
marked that  a  separation  at  the  symphysis  takes  place  usually  in  in- 
fancy or  cbildhoocl.  But  in  the  eight  examples  in  which  I  find  the  ages 
reported,  only  one,  a  cisc  mentioned  by  Lonsdale,  occurred  in  a  person 
as  >oung  as  ten  3'eai*s;  in  one  of  the  cases  seen  by  myself  the  patient 
wa*  seventeen  years  old,  and  the  remainder  have  ranged  from  twenty- 
five  years  to  sixty:  and  the  average  age  of  all  is  thirty-two  years. 

I  have  seen  one  example  of  a  fractxire  of  the  ramus,  in  a  man  twenty- 
three  years  old.  who  had  been  struck  by  a  wooden  block  on  the  side 
of  his  face.  The  ramus  was  broken  just  above  the  angle,  and  the 
body  was  broken,  also,  obliquely  near  the  symphysis.  The  intercepted 
fragment  was  carried  inwards,*  Ledran  mentions  the  case  of  a  child, 
tea  or  twelve  years  old,  in  whom  the  fracture  was  double  also;  one 
fractnre  having  taken  place  through  the  body,  and  one  extending 
I '  ■  1y  from  the  root  of  the  coronoid  process  to  the  neck  of  the 
1  -.     The  intercepted  fragment  was,  however,  so  little  displaced 

that  the  fracture  of  the  ramus  was  not  discovered  until  after  death.* 
Malgaigne  refers  t-o  this  as  the  only  example  recorded ;  but  Stephen 
Smith,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  has  met  with  it  four  times;  in  one 
caac  the  ramus  was  broken  on  both  sides;  in  two  cases  one  ramus 
only  was  broken ;  and  in  one  the  body  was  broken  on  the  right  side 


«  N«<r  Yoric  Joom.  Ma-?.,  J.in.  1857,  HoflpiUl  Reports. 

*  rrs<<licfil  Trertti-t)  on  Kmciiir»^.     Bv  Kdwanl  F.  Lonsdale.     London.  183fl,  p.  22'J. 
»  Inf:tiCat«'4  aiid  Practice  of  Surj;,     By  Wm.  Gibson.     PhiladHlphia,  1841.  p.  2J1. 

*  Tr»ni.  Ainer.  M«d.  Amoc.     Ktrjiort  on  "  Deforuiities  nft«r  Kracturva,"  vol.  viii.  p. 

3W.  rB4»  17. 

*  MiUgAltpitf,  op.  cit.,  p.  377,  from  Ledran,  Obeerv.  Cbirurg.,  torn.  1.  obs.  vllt. 
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and  the  ramus  on  the  led.'    In  two  of  these  examples  the  fragiacnts 
were  not  displaced. 

The  coronoid  process  is  so  well  protected  by  muscles  and  by  the 
surrounding  bony  projections,  that  it  is  very  rarely  broken. 

Huuxolot  mentions  a  case  in  which  a  Tall  from  a  height  produced  at 
the  same  time  a  fracture  of  both  condylesy  of  both  ooronoid  prooesaefl.' 
and  of  the  symplivdiij.' 

With  this  single  exception,  I  am  not  able  to  find  a  recorded 
example  of  a  fracture  of  this  process. 

At  least  nine  cases  have  been  reported  of  fracture  of  the  condyles, 
in  all  of  which  the  separation  occurred  through  the  neck;  viz.,  three 
by  Ribes,  two  by  Desault,  one  by  B(5rard,  one  by  Houzelot,  one  by 


the 


Bichat,  one  by  Packard,  of  Philadelphia;  and  two  by  Watson,  of 

The  fracture  always  occurring  through  the  neck  and  just  below ^^ 

insertion  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle.  ^H 

Accf>rding  to  Malgaigue,  the  analysiy  of  these  cases,  excepting  those ^^ 
mentioned  by  Packard  and  Watson,  shows  two  classes  of  examples : 
the  one  occasioned  by  falls  or  blows  upon  the  chin,  and  producing  a 
simple  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle;  the  other,  occasioned  by 
injuries  inflicted  uj>on  the  side  of  the  face,  and  producing  a  fracture  of 
the  uock  on  the  side  corresponding  to  that  upon  which  the  injuries 
are  received,  and  at  the  same  time  a  fracture  of  the  body  upon  the 
opposite  side.     These  two  varieties  seem  to  be  about  equaUy  common. 

In  the  case  mendoned  by  Ilouzelot,  and  already  cited,  there  existed 
at  the  same  time  a  fracture  of  both  condyles,  of  both  coronoid  pro- 
cesses and  at  the  symphysis.  The  man  also  whom  Watson  saw  in 
the  New  York  Hospital,  had  fallen  from  the  yard-arm  of  a  vessel,J 
breaking  his  thigh  and  arm  bones  and  both  condyles  of  the  lower  jaw. 
"His  face  was  somewhat  deformed  b}'  the  retraction  of  the  chin;  the 
mouth  could  not  be  opened  so  as  to  protrude  the  tongue  to  any  great 
extent  beyond  the  teeth,  and  the  teeth  of  the  ujjpor  and  lower  jaw 
could  not  be  brought  into  contact.  In  attemptin;^  to  move  the  jaw 
the  patient  experienced  pain  and  crepitation  just  in  front  of  the  ears; 
the  crepitation  could  easily  be  felt  by  placing  the  fingers  over  the 
fractured  condyles.  Nothing  was  done  for  tlie  fractures  of  the  jaw. 
In  a  few  weeks  the  rubbing  of  the  broken  surfaces  and  attendant  sore- 
ness ceased  to  trouble  him;  but  the  shape  of  the  jaw  and  dilTiculty  of 
Opening  the  mouth,  to  any  great  extent,  still  remained  unaltered."^ 

Etiology. — The  causes,  in  such  cases  as  I  have  myself  investigated, 
seem  generally  to  have  been  direct  blows,  in  most  instances  inflicted 
by  a  club,  or  by  the  kick  of  a  horse;  in  one  instance  the  blow  was 
inflicted  by  the  fist.  I  have  also  seen  a  fracture  immediately  in  front 
of  the  right  cuspid,  in  a  lad  eight  years  of  age,  produced  by  being 
pressed  between  two  wagons,  the  pressure  being  made  upon  the  two 
angles  of  the  jaw.  In  ten  of  eleven  cases  mentioned  by  Stephen  Smith, 
the  causes  were  direct  blowa     Examples  of  fracture  of  the  inferior 


»  N.ir  York  Joani.  Med..  Jun.  18.17. 

'  Mnlgitlttn**,  op.  ait.,  p.  4'>0, 

■  iN«w  Yurk  Journ.  of  M.;d.,  Oct.  1S40, 
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ifizilla  from  indirect  blows  have,  however,  been  mentioned  by  other 
irgeonS)  the  angles  of  the  bone  bein*(  pressed  together  by  the  pas- 
of  a  wheel,  and  the  fracture  taking  place  usually  towards  the 
lymphysis. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  oKservation  of  Malgaigne,  that  frac- 
ires  of  the  condyles  belong  to  two  classes :  the  one  being  occasioned 
>y  falls  upon  the  chin,  and  tlie  other  by  blows  upon  the  side  of  the 
:  the  former  acting  as  a  counter  force  and  the  latter  as  a  direct. 
The  coronoid  process  can  only  be  broken  b}'  a  direct  blow, 
Symptoms. — Fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone  are  characterized  by 
lo  usual  signs  of  fracture  elsewhere,  namely,  displacement,  mobility, 
»pitU8.  and  pain. 

The  displacement  is  generally  present;  but  its  direction  and  amount 
rary  acc^^rding  to  the  situation  and  course  of  the  fracture,  and  also 
)rding  to  the  violence  and  direction  of  the  force  producing  the 
■actnre.  In  one  instance  the  displacement  did  not  exist,  and  indeed 
think  it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  example  of  a  partial  fracture. 
A  lad.  ret.  9,  was  kicked  by  a  horse  on  the  22d  of  June,  1858,  the 
blow  being  received  on  the  right  side  of  the  jaw.  I  saw  him  verj 
soon  after  the  accident,  but  could  not  detect  any  fracture,  only  the 
body  of  the  jaw  seerae<l  to  be  bent  in.  On  the  third  day,  however, 
while  endeavoring  to  straighten  the  jaw  by  violent  pressure  from 
within  outwards  I  detected  a  feeble  crepitus,  which  on  more  careful 
lamination  proved  to,  be  opposite  the  second  incisor  of  the  right 
.  I  was  also  able  to  detect  a  slight  motion  at  the  same  point.  It 
found  impossible  to  rectify  the  bending,  and  no  further  efforts 
employed.  At  this  moment,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  a  year,  the 
itural  curve  is  partially  but  not  completely  restored. 
Ledran  and  other  surgeons  have  also  seen  examples  where  neither 
the  periosteum  nor  mucous  membrane  was  torn. 

Generally,  in  fractures  of  the  body,  the  anterior  fragment  is  de- 
and  Malgaigne  affirms  that  where  an  overlapping  occurs, 
anterior  fragment  lies,  generally,  within  the  posterior;  a   fact 
he  explain.s  by  the  direction  which  the  line  of  fracture  usually 
takes,  namely,  from  without,  inwards  and   backwanls,  as  we  have 
Iready  mentioned.    In  one  instance,  reported  by  mo  to  the  Amer. 
Assoc.,  where  the  jaw  was  broken  at  the  symphysis  and  also  ou 
sides  through  the  body,  the  central  fragments  were  found,  after 
four  weeks,  lifted  two  lines  above  the  lateral  fragments,  and  also 
illy  carried  backwards.*    I  have  twice  also  met  with  examples  in 
jrhich  the  posterior  fragments  were  inclined  to  fall  inwards  toward 
mouth,  a  circumstance  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  course  of 
obliquity  was  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  which  Malgaigne  has 
ftbeerred  to  be  most  frequent.    In  each  of  these  examples  the  jaw  was 
'Imken  upon  both  sides,  by  blows  inflicted  with  a  club,  and  the  frac- 
were  situated  well  back.'     It  is  pos.sible,  however,  that  the  posi- 
tho  fragments  was  due  rather  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the 
in  than  lo  the  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture. 


Ide. 


iressed 


led. 


*  Tmns.  Ami^r.  Meil.  Assoc.,  vol.  tHI.  p.  380, 1855,  CitB«  6. 

*  Ibid.,  Ca0««  1  and  10. 
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As  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  the  production  of  displacement, 
Boj^er,  S.  Cooper,  Erichsen,  and  Malgaigne,  have  observed  that  their 
action  upon  the  anterior  fragment  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  frac- 
ture is  nearer  the  symphysis,  and  less  in  proportion  as  it  approaches 
the  angle.  So  that  in  the  former  case  the  attempt  to  close  the  mouth 
kOB  sometimes  attended  with  a  depression  of  the  anterior  fragment, 
causing  a  separation  of  the  fragments  at  their  alveolar  margins;  wliile 
in  the  latter  case,  the  attempt  to  close  the  mouth  forcibly  is  occasion- 
ally attended  with  separation  of  the  fragments  along  the  line  of  the 
base. 

"While  I  am  not  prepared  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  these  observations, 
it  is  proper  to  notice  that  Liston  finds  the  greatest  displacement  when 
the  fracture  is  opposite  the  first  molar,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  fact, 
as  stated  by  Boyer  and  otherSj  does  not  seem  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory 
explanation;  since  the  number,  and  consequently  the  power  of  the 
muscles  which  act  upon  the  anterior  fragment  from  below,  is  greatest 
at  a  point  considerably  remote  from  the  symphysis.  These  muscles, 
namely,  the  digastricus,  the  genio-hyo-glossus,  and  the  mylo-hyoideus, 
with  several  other  muscles  which  act  less  directly,  all  tend  to  depress 
the  anterior  fragment,  and  in  some  slight  degree  to  carry  it  backwards, 
a  direction  which,  indeed,  it  usually  takes,  and  which  it  would  pro- 
bably always  take  if  left  alone  to  the  action  of  the  muscles.  If  the 
fracture  has  occurred  through  the  angle,  or  at  any  point  within  the 
attachments  of  the  masscter  muscle,  the  action  of  those  fibres  of  this 
muscle  which  remain  connected  with  the  anterior  fragment  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  the  fact  that  it  is  not  now  so  easily  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  posterior  fragment ;  while  the  separation  of  the  frag- 
ments along  the  line  of  the  base  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  close 
the  jaw  forcibly,  is  probably  due  to  the  loosening  and  partial  dislodg- 
ment  of  some  of  the  molars,  which,  being  pressed  upwards,  act  as  a 
pivot  upon  which  the  fragments  are  made  to  bend. 

Boyer  affirms,  also,  that  "  the  fractured  portions  are  never  deranged 
80  as  that  one  passes  on  the  other,  or  in  the  direction  of  their  length; 
for  the  action  of  none  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  is  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  that  bono;  besides,  its  extremities  are  retained  in  the 
glenoidal  cavities  of  the  temporal  bones."  But  this  theory  is  too  ex- 
clusive, since  the  fragments  may  have  become  displaced  in  any  direc- 
tion independently  of  the  muscular  action.  Moreover,  the  action  of 
the  muscles  attacned  to  the  anterior  fragment,  although  not  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  bone,  does  somewhat  favor  a  displacement  in  this 
direction;  and  the  action  of  the  pterygoid  muscles  upon  the  posterior 
fragment  still  farther  favors  this  form  of  displacement.  ^| 

An  overlapping  of  the  fragments  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  is,  no^^ 
doubt,  exceptional,  and  in  such  examples  as  I  have  seen,  it  was  very 
trivial.  It  occurred  in  case  "three"  of  my  "Report,"  the  fracture 
being  near  the  menuU  foramen;  in  case  "two,"  the  fracture  being 
just  anterior  to  the  last  rnolar ;  and  also  in  case  "six,"  where  the  bone 
had  been  broken  through  the  centre  of  the  body  on  lx)th  sides  and 
through  the  svmphysis ;  but  in  neither  case  did  the  overlapping  exceed 
two  or  three  linos,  and  it  was  always  easily  overcome. 
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The  mobility  of  the  fragments  is  not  so  striking  in  thasc  accidents 
m&  in  fractures  of  thu  long  bones,  yet  it  is  generally  sufficiently  marked 
and  especially  where  the  bone  is  brokoa  upon  both  sides  at  the  same 
time.  If  only  one  side  is  broken,  both  motion  and  crepitus  will  be 
most  easily  detected  by  lateral  pressure  upon  the  posterior  fragment, 
which,  being  the  small&st  and  the  least  supported  by  antagonizing 
muscles,  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  movable.  If  the  fracture  is 
upon  both  sides,  mobility  and  crepitus  will  be  most  reiidily  developed 
by  seizing  upon  the  anterior  fragment  and  moving  it  gently  up  and 
down,  while  the  finger  rests  upon  the  alveolus  within  the  mouth. 

Sometimes  a  slight  swelling  or  tenderness  at  some  point  of  the 
dental  arcade,  or  the  loosening  or  complete  dislodgment  of  a  tooth, 
will  indicate  the  point  of  fracture. 

Pain,  especially  when  the  fragments  are  moved,  is  here  more  con- 
stant  than  in  most  other  fractures,  owing,  perhaps,  in  part  to  the 
superficial  position  of  the  lx)ne  which  renders  the  soft  parts  lying  over 
it  more  liable  to  injury  from  the  causes  of  fracture;  but  also,  in  part, 
to  the  lesions  which  the  inferior  dental  nerve  may  have  suffered.  It 
!a>  indeed,  a  matter  of  surprise  that  injury  to  this  nerve  does  not 
oftener  seriously  complicate  these  accidents,  coursing,  as  it  does, 
through  so  large  a  portion  of  the  angle  and  body  of  the  bone.  One 
might  naturally  suppose  that  its  complete  disruption  would  often 
occasion  paralysis  of  those  portions  of  the  face  to  which  it  is  finally 
distributed,  and  that  its  partial  lesions  and  contusions  would  create, 
in  many  cases,  the  most  acute  and  constant  suffering.  It  is  rare,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  present  an  amount  of  pain  which  might  not  be 
attributed  to  a  severe  shock,  or  a  slight  strain  upon  its  fibres.  I  have 
myself  never  seen  any  extraordinary  suffering  distinctly  attributable 
to  an  injury  of  the  dental  nerve  after  fracture,  nor  any  degree  of  facial 
paralysis.  Rossi  relates  a  case  in  which  convulsions  followed  this 
accident,  and  in  which,  as  a  final  remedy,  he  proposed  to  expose  and 
bisect  the  nerve ;  and  Flajani  saw  a  patient  whose  jaw  had  been 
broken,  die  in  convulsions  on  the  tenth  day,  the  muscular  contractions 
having  commenced  as  early  as  the  fourth  day  after  the  accident.  The 
aatopsy  disclosed  a  rupture  of  the  dental  nerve,  but  no  injury  to  the 
braiu. 

These  two  examples  are,  as  far  as  I  know,  all  which  our  records 
supply,  in  which  grave  results  have  been  attributed  to  lesions  of  this 
nerve;  and  even  here  some  doubt  must  remain  whether  the  symptoms 
were  not  quite  as  much  due  to  the  immediate  injury  done  to  the  brain 
as  to  the  nerve. 

Boyer  explained  the  infrequency  of  severe  injury  to  the  dental 
nerve  by  the  supposition  that  the  "greater  part  of  these  fractures  takes 
place  between  the  symphysis  and  the  foramen  by  which  this  nerve 
oomaa  oat."  An  opinion  which  may  be  correct,  but  needs  confirmation. 
I  have  seen  the  body  or  angle  broken  at  points  posterior  to  the  mental 
foramen,  and  where  the  nerve  lies  within  its  lx>ny  canal,  twelve  times, 
and  in  front  of  the  mental  foramen,  eight  times,  and  twelve  times  the 
point  of  fracture  has  not  been  noted  with  such  accuracy  as  to  enable 
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me  to  say  whetber  it  was  in  front  of  or  behind  the  foramen ;  of  these 
latter,  ten  are  said  to  be  near  the  foramen, 

I  .suspect  that  a  better  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  fragments  Beldom  overlap,  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  that  even 
the  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  diameters  of  the  bone  is  gene- 
rally inconsiderable;  or  if  it  does  exist,  the  fragments  are  easily  and 
promptly  replaced. 

If  the  displacement  is  sufficient  to  occasion  a  complete  disruption 
of  the  nerve,  some  degree  of  temporary  paralyais  in  the  portions  of 
the  fiiee  supplied  by  it  must  be  inevitable;  and,  perhaps,  this  occurs 
oftener  than  it  has  been  noticed,  since,  during  the  confinement  of  the 
jaw  by  dressings,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  observed,  and  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  weeks  it  will  probably  cease  altogether. 

Boyer  remarks  that  when  it  is  torn,  *'tbe  square  and  triangular 
muscles  of  the  chin  are  paralyzed.  The  skin  of  that  part  and  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  under  lip  preserve  their  sensibility,  which  it 
appears  they  owe  to  some  threads  of  the  portio  dura  of  tne  seventh 
pair;  but  the  paralysis  of  these  muscles  docs  not  prove  of  itself  that 
the  jaw  is  fractured.'*  Boyer  has,  however,  noticed  this  result  but 
once,  and  then  in  a  case  where  the  l>one  was  broken  upon  both  sides 
and  the  soft  parts  greatly  contused.  The  triangular  and  square  mus- 
cles were  paralyzed,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  slight  con- 
:iortion  of  the  mouth.  A.  B^Srard  has  also  mentioned  a  case  of  vertical 
'acture  occurring  between  the  second  and  third  molars,  without 
displacement,  which  was  accompanied  with  complete  insensibility  of 
the  lip  on  the  same  side  throughout  the  space  comprised  between  the 
commissure  and  the  median  line,  and  between  the  free  border  of  the 
lip  and  the  chin.    The  paralysis  disappeared  after  a  few  days.* 

To  these  signs  now  enumerated,  we  may  add  as  occasional  compli- 
cations, rather  than  as  diagnostic  symptoms,  salivation,  swelling  of  the 
submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands,  abscesses,  necrosis,  &c.     If  the 
blow  has  been  vertical  upon  the  chin,  and  the  direction  of  its  force 
has  been  towards  the  articulations,  the  bony  structure  of  the  ear.  and 
even  the  brain  may  have  suffered  serious  lesions,  which  may  be  in- 
dicated Viy  a  deafness,  or  a  roaring  in  the  ears,  by  bleeding  from  the 
external  meatus,  and  by  fatal  coma.     Tessier  saw  a  man  who  had  re-  ^— 
ceived  the  kick  of  a  horse  exactly  upon  the  centre  of  the  chin,  breaking  ^M 
the  bone  on  both  sides,  and  who,  in  consequence,  bled  freely  from  his  ^1 
ears;'  and  Alix  relates  the  case  of  a  young  man  who,  falling  from  a 
height  and  striking  upon  his  chin,  had  broken  his  jaw.     Insensibility 
immediately  followed ;  convulsions  also  ensued  upon  the  fourth  day 
and  he  died  upon  the  sixth.' 

If  the  fracture  is  at  the  symphysis,  it  is  generally  vertical,  and  either 
fragment  may  be  found  slightly  displaced  upwards  or  downwards. 
In  one  of  the  examples  seen  by  myself,  the  left  fragment  fell  three 
lines  below  the  right,  and  in  anotlier  the  right  side  had  fallen  about 
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one  line.    In  a  case  menlioned  by  Syme  thore  was  scarcely  any  dis- 
'laccment.'     Listen  remarks  that  it  is  usually  slight,    Erichseu  and 
Cotjper  have  observed  the  same, 

~^he  signs  which  indicate  a  fracture  through  the  angle  have  already 
suiEciently  considered  when  spejiking  of  fractures  of  the  body; 
*om  which  it  only  differs  in  the  less  degree  of  displacement,  and  in 
the  fact  tliat  the  posterior  fragments  are  a  little  more  prone  to  fall  in- 
vardiJ  toward  the  mouth.  I  have  noticed,  also,  that  owing  probably 
t<^  the  loosening  and  partial  dislodgment  of  the  last  molar,  it  is  some- 
■times  difficult  to  close  the  mouth,  the  same  as  in  the  fractures  a  little 
f&rther  forwards. 

In  the  only  example  of  fracture  of  the  ascending  ramus  which  I 
have  seen,  the  bone  being  broken  also  through  its  body,  the  fracture 
^of  the  ramus  was  easily  recognized  by  both  crepitus  and  mobility. 

As  to  the  signs  which  indicate  a  fracture  of  the  (^orouoid  process,  I 
am  only  able  to  infer  them  from  its  anatomical  relations.  There  must 
^be  some  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  occasioned  by  the 
letachment  of  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  temporal  muscle;  and  it  is 
(probable  that  an  examination  by  the  finger  within  the  mouth,  would 
ixeadily  detect  mobility  and  displacement. 

A  fracture  through  the  neck  of  the  cond^de  is  characterized  by  pai 
at  the  seat  of  fracture,  especially  recognized  when  an  attempt  is  made'^ 
[to  open  or  shut  the  mouth,  by  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the 
*  iw,  by  crepitus,  wliich  may  usually  bo  felt  or  heard  by  the  patient 
liiinself,  by  mobility  and  displacement. 

Tlie  upper  fragment,  if  disengaged  from  the  lower,  is  drawn  for- 
wards, upwards,  and  inwards,  by  the  action  of  the  pterygoideus  exter- 
lus;  ancl  it  is  felt  not  to  accompany  the  movements  of  the  lower 
kgment. 

The  lower  fragment  is  at  the  same  time  drawn  upwards,  in  conse- 
mce  of  which  the  lower  jiart  of  the  iace  is  distorted:  a  circum- 
first   noticed   by   Eibes,   and   which   supplies  an   important 
nostic  mark  between  a  fracture  of  one  condyle  and  a  dislocation, 
.islot^ation,  the  chin  is  commonly  thrown  to  one  side,  but  it  is  to 
le  side  opposito  that  on  whicli  the  dislocation  has  occurred,  w^hile  in 
firacture  the  chin  is  drawn  to  the  same  side. 

Prormosis, — Physick,  of  Philadelphia,  saw  a  case  of  non-union  of 
■  V  of  this  bone,  which  had  existed  nine  months.'    Dupu^nrcn 
s  a  case  which  had  existed  three  years.*    Horcau  has  recorded 
rue  example  in  a  man  who  had  received  a  gunshot  woimd  through 
la  fece.*    Stephen  Smith,  of  Now  York,  reports  a  case  of  fracture 
both  the  body  and  ramus,  in  a  man  fort3'-fi  ve  years  old.   The  severity 
J.  J-  .1  -  ■  i> jufy^  vnxh  the  supervention  of  delirium  tremens,  prevented  the 
ion  of  dressings  until  the  thirteenth  day.     On  the  twentieth 
-4iky  uiAjut  a  pint  of  blood  was  lost  by  hemorrhage   from  the  fieiit  of 
tture.     lie  remained  in  the  hospital  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 


•  Afn««r.  Joiini.  Med.  Pet.,  vi.l.  xv'xW.  p.  24:^. 

•  ri'iU.  MmI.  jkfiii  Fnr^.  Jtmtii.,  vol    r.  '  Irf^-ono  Orales. 
'  Mnl^ai^iic,  frum  Jouru.  <lti  Med.,  par  Corrittort,  etc.,  torn.  x.  p.  19&. 
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days,  and  was  finally  discharged,  the  fragments  not  having  yet  united.' 
Malgaigne  says  that  Boyer  has  seen  several  examples,  but  I  know  of 
no  other  cases  which  have  been  recorded.  In  no  instance  under  my 
observation,  has  the  bone  refused  finally  to  unite,  although  I  have 
seen  the  union  delayed  six,  seven,  ten,  and  even  eleven  weeks  or  more.* 
In  three  of  these  cases  the  fractures  were  either  compound  or  commi- 
nuted; but  in  one  case  the  fracture  was  simple,  the  delay  in  the  union 
being  due  to  a  feeble  condition  of  the  system,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to 
neglect  of  proper  treatment. 

The  iufrequency  of  non-union  afler  this  fracture,  is  a  &ct  worthy 
of  especial  attention,  because  of  the  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  actual 
impossibility,  in  many  cases,  of  preventing  motion  between  the  frag- 
menta,  by  any  mode  of  dressing  yet  devised.  Any  one  who  has  ob- 
served attentively,  must  have  seen,  not  only  that  his  dressings  are 
more  oilen  found  disturljed  and  loosened,  than  in  the  cnse  of  almost 
any  other  fracture,  unless  it  be  the  clavicle,  and  thus  the  fragments 
have  been  through  all  the  treatment  subjected  to  frequent  changes  of 
position;  but,  also,  that  even  while  the  dressings  remain  snugly  in 
place,  the  patient  seldom  is  able  to  perform  the  necessary  acts  of  deg- 
lutition, or  to  speak,  even,  without  inflicting  some  motion  upon  the 
fragments. 

Indeed,  the  rapidity  as  well  as  certainty  with  which  this  bone  unitea, 
has,  I  think,  been  observed  by  other  surgeons,  and  I  have  myself 
noticed  one  instance,  in  an  adult  person,  in  which  the  bone  was  im- 
movable at  the  seat  of  fracture,  on  the  seventeenth  day,  and,  perhaps, 
earlier.  In  other  instances,  the  union  has  been  speedily  effected  after 
the  removal  of  all  dressings. 

The  amount  of  deformity  resulting,  also,  from  these  fractures  is 
usually  very  trifling,  whatever  treatment  has  been  adopted.  Ten  of 
the  twenty-nine  examples  seen  by  me,  are  recorded  as  resulting  in 
some  degree  of  imperfection,  but  one  of  these  cases  was  comi>licated 
with  other  injuries,  of  which  the  patient  died  in  a  few  days,  and  one 
was  a  case  of  delayed  union.  Only  eight  of  the  united  fractures  are 
imperfect,  and  in  none  of  these  is  the  imperfection  such  as  to  be  no- 
ticed in  a  casual  examination  of  the  face.  Tlio  deformity  which  is 
usually  found,  is  a  slight  irregularity  of  the  teeth,  produced,  in  most 
cases,  oy  a  falling  of  the  anterior  fragment,  but  in  one  case  by  a  slight 
elevation  of  the  anterior  fragment.  But  even  this  does  not  always 
interfere  with  mastication,  and  would  often  pass  tmnotical  by  the 
patient  himself.  It  is  probable,  too.  that  time,  and  the  constant  use 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  mastication,  will  gradually  eftect  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  ability  to  bring  the  opposing  teeth  into  contact, 
think  I  have  observed  this  in  several  instances. 

Chclins  remarks  that  in  "double  or  oblique  fractures  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  keep  the  broken  ends  in  their  proper  place;  deformity  and 
displacement  of  the  natural  position  of  the  teeth  commonly  remain." 

In  the  second  example  of  fracture  through  the  symphysis  mentioned 
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by  me,  the  left  fragment  remained  slightly  elevated,  and  the  patient 
could  not  cloee  his  teeth  perfectly,  yet  he  could  close  them  sufficiently 
for  the  purposes  of  mastication.     It  is  probable^  however,  that  ordina- 
'rily  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  accomplishing  a  perfect  cure, 
'hen  the  separation  has  taken  place  only  at  the  symphysis. 
In  fractures  of  the  condyles,  more  care  is  requisite  to  retain  the  frag- 
ments in  apposition,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  found  to  be  impossible. 
Ulicherand  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  vho,  having  been  three  months 
[in  the  "Hopitul  de  laCharite,"  for  a  double  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw, 
^one  fracture  being  near  the  middle,  and  the  other  ne^rthe  right  con- 
[dyle,  left  before  the  cure  was  complete.    Seven  or  eight  months  after, 
le  called  upon  Boyer,  who  extracted  from  a  fistula  in  the  meatus  audi- 
[torius  extemus,  a  bony  mass,  which  had  evidently  the  form  of  the 
lyle.'     Bichat  mentions  a  similar  case  as  having  come  under  the 
ration  of  Desault;'  possibly  it  was  the  same  which  Boyer  saw, 
lya  that  a  Parisian  surgeon  trcited  a  double  fracture  of  the  jaw 
t^gwstleman,  one  fracture  being  through  the  body,  and  the  other 
ibrough  the  neck  of  the  condyle ;  and  in  spite  of  the  most  assiduous 
skilful  attention,  the  patient  recovered  with  a  lateral  distortion  of 
jaw,  occasioned  by  tlic  displacement  of  the  fragments.'     Kibes 
iSmselfhad  to  treat  an  accident  of  a  similar  character,  and  notwith- 
standing all  bis  care,  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  other  example 
jiaal  cited.*    Fountain,  of  Iowa,  was  much  more  fortunate,  having 
made  a  complete  and  perfect  cure* 

The  proximity  of  this  fracture  to  the  articulating  surface  may  ocea- 

,»ion  contraction  of  the  ligaments  about  the  joint;  and  a  degree  of 

^embarrassment  to  the  motions  of  the  jaw  has  followed  in  the  expe- 

ience  of  Default  and  others,  even  when  the  cure  has  been  most  com- 

rlete;  but  this  has  usually  remained  onlv  for  a  short  period. 

Sanson  asserts  that  when  the  coronoia  process  is  broken,  the  frac- 
ture never  unites ;  but  that  ma.stication  is  performed  very  well,  tho 
^masaeter  and  pterygoid  muscles  then  fulfilling  the  office  of  the  tem- 
>ral* 

7y«tiwent. — The  few  attempts  which  I  have  made  to  restore  a  com- 
pletely dislocated  tooth  to  it^s  socket,  or  to  retain  it  in  place  when  very 
moch  loosened,  have  generally  resulted  in  its  removal  at  some  later 
day,  and  especially  where  the  fracture  has  been  near  the  angle  and  a 
molar  has  been  disturbed.  I  believe  it  would  be  better  practico^ 
always  to  remove  the  molars  under  these  circumstances,  unless  thei 
^remain  attached  to  the  alveoli,  and  cannot  be  removed  without  bring- 
[ing  them  away  also;  and  this,  whether  the  loosened  teeth  are  situated 
[Id  the  line  of  fracture  or  not.  It  is  seldom  that  they  can  be  made 
again  to  occupy  their  sockets  perfectly,  and  where  the  teeth  are  in  the 
line  of  the  fracture,  the  attempt  to  restore  them  to  place  will  sometimes 

•  Boyer,  I<eetnrrB  on  Dfa.  of  Bonrfi,  p.  fi3.  PhiU.  imI.,  1P05. 
'  L>f^Aolt,  Trrati^e  on  Kmcturus  and  Luxationa,  Phila.  trd.,  1605,  p.  3. 

*  Malctalgnn,  op,  cil.,  p,  402. 
«  lliii..  p.  402. 

*  FitiinJain.  Nfw  York  Jour.  Med.,  Jan   1860. 

•  S,  Cooper's  Kirsi  Llutrn,  Anier.  sd.,  1&44»  vol.  ii.  p.  311. 
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prevent  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  fragments.  In  cases,  also,  in 
whicli  tbe  teeth  farther  forwards  are  completely  dislodged  at  the  seat 
of  fracture,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  replace  them. 

As  to  those  teeth  whose  loosened  condition  is  due  only  to  a  splitting 
of  the  alveoli,  the  same  rule  will  not  always  apply.  Sometimes,  after 
a  careful  readjustment,  the  fragments  will  reunite,  and  the  teeth  re- 
main firm. 

If  the  bone  is  chipped  off  upon  the  outside,  through  or  near  the 
line  of  the  sockets,  the  teeth  may  not  be  always  much  disturbed,  and 
the  loss  of  the  fragments  may  be  of  less  consequence,  nor  have  I  gene- 
rally succeeded  in  saving  them ;  yet  if  they  remain  adherent  to  the  soft 
parts,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  attempt. 

The  expedients  to  which  surgeons  have  resorted  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  m  place  the  fragments,  when  the  bone  is  broken  through  its 
body,  may  be  arranged  under  the  names  of  ligatures,  splints,  bandages, 
and  slings. 

The  ligature  has  been  applied  both  to  the  teeth  and  to  the  bone 
itself.  Thus,  in  an  oblique  fracture  near  the  angle,  where  the  frag- 
ments could  not  otherwise  be  prevented  from  falling  inwards,  Baudens 
passed  a  strong  ligature,  formed  of  thread,  around  the  fragments  and 
in  immediate  contact  with  them,  tying  the  ligature  over  the  teeth 
within  the  mouth.  No  accident  followed,  and  on  the  twenty-third 
day,  when  he  removed  the  ligature,  the  bone  had  united  firmly  and 
smoothly.* 

In  the  case  of  the  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  reported  by  Dr. 
Buck,  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  and  already  referred  to, 
the  bone  "was  broken  between  the  two  iuoiaor  teeth  of  the  left  side: 
the  part  of  the  bone  on  the  left  of  the  fracture  was  driven  in.  and 
interlticketl  behind  the  end  of  the  right  portion,  so  as  to  be  separated 
by  a  finger's  breadth.  Finding  it  impossible  otherwise  to  reduce  the 
fracture.  Dr.  B.  dissected  off  the  under  lip,  so  as  to  expose  the  fracture. 
He  found  that  the  right  anterior  portion  of  the  fractured  bone  ter- 
minated in  an  angular  projection  as  far  as  on  a  line  below  the  left 
angle  of  the  mouth.  The  lip  was  then  divided  to  the  chin,  and  the 
soft  parts  holding  the  fragments  together  incised,  A  chisel  was  then 
insinuated  behind  the  projecting  angle  of  the  bone,  while  it  was  being 
excised  by  the  metacarpal  saw.  When  the  bone  was  restored  to  its 
naturnl  position,  it  was  found  so  apt  to  become  displaced,  that  holes 
were  'Irilled  at  the  lower  angle  of  tne  fracture,  and  adjustment  main- 
tained by  wiring  them  together,  the  wire  passing  out  through  the 
lower  angle  of  the  wound.  Sutures  and  adhesive  straps,  with  a  band- 
age, were  employed  to  maintain  the  adjustment  of  the  parts.  So  far 
the  patient  has  done  well,  being  supported  by  liquid  nourishment 
introduced  through  a  tube,  passed  through  the  space  left  by  one  of 
the  inci-sors,  which,  on  account  of  its  looseness,  was  removed.'** 

In  May,  1858,  while  trephining  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  out  a  portion  of  the  dental  nerve  in  a  patient  suficring  from 

•  Malimlime,  op.  dt.,  p.  398. 

>  New  Vurk  Juuro.  of  HiKt.,  &o.,  March,  1847,  p.  211. 
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neuralgia,  I  accidentally  broke  the  jaw  in  two  at  the  point  at  which 
the  trephine  was  appliefi.  T  immediately  bored  a  hole  in  the  opposite 
extremities  of  the  two  fragments,  and  fastene<i  them  together  with  a 
ttlver  wire,  by  which  I  was  able  to  maintain  complete  apposition,  and 
in  three  weeks  the  union  was  accomplislied,  the  wire  separating  and 
fidling^  out  of  itself.    No  splints  were  ever  used.* 

With  these  exceptions,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  ligature  has  been 
employed  as  a  means  of  retention  only  by  fastening  it  upon  the  teeth, 
wiber  upon  those  which  are  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
Ikaotare,  or  upon  others  a  little  more  remote,  or  upon  the  correspond- 
ing teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  or  upon  the  teeth  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  same  jaw. 

Orilinarily  the  Hgatnre,  composed  of  either  fine  gold^  platinum,  or 
silver  wire,  or  of  firm  silk  or  linen  threads — (Celsus  advised  the  use 
(4  bomehair) — has  been  applied  to  the  two  teeth  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  firfccture,  or  if  these  nave  been  not  sufficiently  firm,  to  the  next 
leeth.  This  practice,  recommended  first  by  Hippocrates,  has  received 
the  oocaaional  sanction  of  Kyfi^  Walnerr  Chelius,  Lizars^  Ericbscn, 
Miller,  B.  Cooper,  Skey,  and  others,  but  by  Boyer^  Gibson,  and  Mai* 
gik^^e,  it  has  boon  reprobated. 

Dr.  S,  G.  Ellis,  of  Gowanda,  N.  Y.,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has 
treated  a  fracture,  occurring  through  the  symphysis,  in  an  adult,  by 
placing  the  mainspring  of  a  watch  within  the  dental  arcade,  and 
Monnng  it  in  place  with  silver  wire.  The  mouth  was  kept  closed  by 
bduidaffes  carried  under  the  chin.  The  fragments  united  with  only  a 
rtical  displacement.* 

•jorge  Hayward,  of  Boston,  surgeon  to  the  Massachusetts 
Generai  Hospital,  says."  When  the  bone  is  not  comminuted  and  there 
tr©  leeth  on  each  side  of  the  fracture,  the  ends  of  the  bone  can  be 
kept  in  exact  apposition  by  passing  a  silver  wire  or  strong  thread 
Around  these  tocth  and  tying  it  tightly.  In  several  cases  of  fracture 
of  the  jaw,  in  which  the  bone  was  broken  in  one  place  only,  I  have  in 
the  ©ourae  of  the  last  few  years,  adopted  this  practice  with  entire  suc- 
oem^  and  without  the  aid  of  any  other  means.  It  will  be  found  very 
oaeful,  also,  aa  an  auxiliary,  in  more  severe  cases,  in  which  it  may  bo 
required  to  use  spbuts  and  bandages,  or  to  insert  a  piece  of  cork 
between  the  jaws,  as  recommended  by  Delpech.  It  requires  some 
mechanical  dexterity  to  apply  the  thread  neatly;  but  in  large  cities 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  skill  of  dentists  for  this  purpose."*  I 
lave  myself  in  two  or  three   instances   used  a  linen   thread  with 

oellent  results. 

Gnillaame  de  Salicet  advises  to  secure,  with  a  silk  thread,  at  the 
moment  the  teeth  belonging  to  the  two  fragments,  and  the  cor- 
nding  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw;*  while  the  dentist  Lemairc,  being 
ipplietl  to  by  Dupuytreu  to  secure  in  place  the  ununited  fragments  of 
a  broken  jaw,  fastened  the  two  left  canine  teeth  to  each  other  by  a 

•  BaffftloMM.  Jonrn..  vol.  xW.  p.  MS. 

•  Tnikff.  Amt^r.  Me.l.  Amik:.     My  rt- i>ort  on  *•  Dofor.,"  Ac,  vol.  vul.  p.  383,  Case  14. 
>  Bcttlon  Med.  unci  Sarg.  Joarii.,  vol.  xix.  p.  133,  1838. 

•  lUls^lgue.  op.  uiU,  p.  392. 
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wire  of  platinum,  as  had  been  already  suggested  by  Guillaume  de 
Salicet ;  to  these  he  added  two  other  modes  of  ligature  which  were 
altogether  original.     One  wire,  made  fast  to  the  last  molar  upon  one 
side,  traversed  the  mouth  and  was  secured  to  one  of  the  bicuspids 
upon  the  opposite  side;  the  other  was  stretched  from  the  first  in-^— 
ferior  bicuspid  on  the  right  to  the  first  superior  bicuspid  on  the  lefti^H 
A  cure  wus  accomplished  at  the  end  of  two  months,  but  one  of  the^^ 
wires  bad  nearly  bisected  the  tongue;  and  as  it  had  gradually  become 
imbedded,  the  flesh  had  closed  over  it  until  it  rested  like  a  seton 
throiigh  the  middle  of  the  tongue !' 

None  of  these  various  methods  recommended  themselves  very  satis- 
factorily to  the  practical  surgeon  ;  for  besides  that  they  are  all  of  them, 
in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  wholly  unnecessary,  and  in  other  cases, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  teeth,  or  to  their  loosened  or  decayed  ^H 
condition,  or  to  the  closeness  \vith  which  they  are  set  against  each^^ 
other,  absolutely  impossible,  it  must  bo  seen,  also,  that  they  will 
generally  prove  feeble  and  inefficient.  The  wires  act  only  upon  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  line  of  fracture,  leaving  its  lower  portions 
liable  to  be  disturbed  by  trivial  causes;  they  tend  gradually  to  loosen 
even  the  firm  teeth  which  they  embrace,  and  not  unfrequently,  after 
having  been  made  fast  with  much  lalx>r,  they  soon  become  disarranged 
or  break.  They  require,  therefore,  almost  always  the  additional  pro- 
tection afforded  by  bandages.  Alone  they  are  usually  insufi&cient,  and 
if  properly  constructed  bandages  or  slings  are  employed,  they  are  not 
needed.  Sometimes,  moreover,  they  are  actuall^^  miscnievous,  as  when 
they  loosen  a  sound  tooth  or  press  upon  and  inflame  the  gums.  A. 
B^rard  passed  a  silver  wire  twice  around  the  necks  of  two  adjoining 
teeth  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  fracture.  It  retained  the  fragments 
perfectly  in  apposition  during  several  days;  but  soon  the  gums  swelled 
and  became  painful ;  the  teeth  loosened,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to 
remove  the  wire.  Chassaignac  sought  to  avoid  these  evils  by  placing 
the  wire  upon  the  middle  of  the  crown,  free  from  the  gums,  and  by 
including  four  teeth  instead  of  two.  A  waxed  linen  thread  was  made 
fast  in  this  manner,  in  a  case  of  simple  fracture,  on  the  seventh  day. 
On  the  following  morning  the  thread  was  found  broken.  He  applied 
then  a  silk  ligature  in  the  same  manner.  On  about  the  third  day  ibis 
also  was  dis:irranged;  the  ligatures  were  now  discontinued  until  the 
eighteenth  day,  when  he  renewed  the  experiment  with  a  piece  of  gold 
wire.  Fourteen  days  aflor  this  the  ligature  remained  firm,  but  the 
gums  were  red  and  bleeding.  The  patient  not  having  again  returned 
to  Chassaignac,  the  result  is  not  known.' 

As  to  the  method  suggested  by  Guillaume  de  Salicet,  it  presents  no 
advantages  to  compensate  for  its  inconveniences;  while  that  actually 
practised  by  the  dentist  Lemaire,  succesiiful  indeed,  threatened  to  Sub- 
stitute a  loss  of  the  tongue  for  an  ununited  fracture  of  the  jaw. 

Splints  have  been  employed  in  various  ways.  First,  simple  inter- 
dental splints,  laid  along  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  and  only  suf&cienily 

1  Jour.  Unirer.  dos  Bci.  H6d.,  torn.  xix.  p.  77. 
I  Loud.  Med   Aitd  Phya.  Jouni.,  Nov.  1822,  p.  401. 
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grooved  to  be  easily  retained  ia  place;  Second,  claaps,  which  are  ap- 

l'!it'il  over  the  crowns  aud  sides  of  the  teeth,  operuting  chiefly  by  their 

:. '..ral  prc&surc;  Third,  splints  applied  to  the  outer  and  inferior  niargiu 

v ;  Fourth,  interdental  splints  or  clasps,  combined  with  out- 

-  ,        MtS. 

Interdental  splints  have  been  recommended  by  many  snrgeons  from 
an  early  day,  and  they  continue  to  bo  employed  occasionally  up  to 
this  moment. 

Boyer  advises  the  use  of  cork  splints  placed  one  on  each  side  be- 
iween  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases.  Miller 
recommends  the  same  in  all  coses,  the  "  two  edges  of  cork  sloping 
gently  V>ackwards,  with  their  upper  and  under  surfaces  grooved  for 
ue  reception  of  the  upper  and  lower  teeth."  Fergusson  also  has 
usually  adopted  tlie  same  practice.  Muys  and  Bertrandi  employed 
ivory  wedgea.* 

On  the  other  hand  they  are  rejected  entirely  by  Syme,  Chelius,  Skey, 
EricLseu,  and  Gibson. 

The  objections  which  have  been  stated  to  their  use  are :  that  they 
are  unsteady  and  become  easily  loosened  and  disarranged ;  that  they 
occoisionally  pre-ss  painfully  upon  the  inside  of  the  cheeks;  that  they 
:i  'ite' about  tbeinselves  an  oflensivc  sordes,  and  finally  that  they 

ti  -essary,  since  experience  has  proven,  gays  Gibaon,  that  "  there 

is  always  sufficient  space  between  the  teeth  to  enable  the  patient  to 
imbibe  broth  or  any  other  thin  fluid  placed  between  the  teeth." 

Il  is  not  strictly  true,  however,  that  in  all  cases  there  will  be  found 
J-  '■**  ■  '":  space  between  the  teeth,  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  for  the 
i  :i  of  nutrient  fluids.     I  have  myself  seen  exceptions,  and  in 

6ucli  a  case  the  patient,  if  the  mouth  were  closed  in  the  usual  wav, 
jr»jald  liave  to  be  fed  through  a  tube  conveyed  along  the  nostrils  into 
stomach,  as  suggested  by  both  Samuel  and  Bransby  Cooper  in 
••"  Vad  compound  fractures,  or  through  an  opening  made  by  the 
•!i  of  one  of  the  front  teeth;  neither  of  which  methods  ought 
terrci  to  the  interdental  splints;  but  then  the  sepai'ation  of 
i  teeth  for  the  purjx)se  of  receiving  food,  is  by  no  means  the 
object  to  be  gained  by  their  use,  nor  indeed  the  principal  object, 
great  purpose  is  to  act  as  splints  whenever  the  absence  of  teeth 
in  the  up]>ar  or  lower  jaw  renders  the  two  corresponding  arcades 
keqaal  and  irregular  and  prevents  our  making  use  of  the  upper  jaw 
a  kind  of  internal  splint  for  the  lower  jaw. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  important  end  that 
'V  arc  often  valuable,  and  ought  sometimes  to  be  considered  as  in- 
le.     I  believe,  also,  that  many  of  the  inconveniences  which 
a  found  to  attend  the  use  of  cork  or  wood,  are  obviated  by 
itution  of  gutta  percha  in  the  manner  which  I  have  already 
!•  '    I   in  my  report  to  the  American  Medical  Association, 

II  -car  1.S55.     I  have  employed  this  method  several  times 

myseh',  aud  my  suggestions  have  been  followed  by  Stephen  Smith,  of 

<  LnQd.  Hed.-Chir.  Rev.,  rol,  zx.  p.  470. 
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the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  who,  after  haAnng  used  the  gnita 
pcrcha  in  four  cases,  affirms  that  nothing  can  surpass  it  in  efficiency. 

The  mode  of  preparing  gutta  percha,  and  of  adapting  it  betwee 
tlie  teeth,  is  as  follows :   Dip  a  couple  of  pieces   of  the  gum,  of 
proper  size,  into  boiling  water,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  so! 
ened,  mould  them  into  wedge-shaped  blocks,  and,  having  wrapped 
each  block  with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  carry  them  to  their  appro* 
priate  places  between  the  back  teeth  ;  imme<liately  press  up  each  hori 
cental  ramus  of  the  jaw  until  the  mouth  is  sufficiently  closed,  and  tlie 
line  of  the  inferior  margin  is  straight;  in  this  position  retain  the  frag- 
ments a  few  minutes,  until  the  gum  has  sufficiently  hardened.     MeaU' 
time,  it  will  bo  practicable,  generally,  to  introduce  the  fingers  into  th 
mouth,  and  to  press  the  gutta  pcrcha  laterally  on  each  side  towa 
the  teeth,  and  thus  to  make  its  position  more  secure.     When  it  i 
sufficiently  hardened,  remove  the  splints  for  the  purpose  of  detenninin 
more  precisely  that  they  are  properly  shaped  and  fitted. 

The  superiority  of  this  splint  is  now  at  once  perceived.  If  properly 
made,  it  ia  smooth  upon  its  surface,  and  not,  therefore,  so  liable  to 
irritate  the  mouth  as  wood  or  cork,  and  it  is  so  moulded  to  the  teeth 
that  it  will  never  become  displaced. 

The  clasp,  applied  over  the  crowns  and  sides  of  the  teeth  is  not  in- 
tended to  act  as  an  interdental  splint;  bat  by  its  lateral  pressure  it  ia 
expected  to  hold  the  fragments  in  apposition  upon  nearly  the  sami 
principle  with  the  ligature. 

Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  employs  for  this  purpose  a  plate  of  silver, 
folded  snugly  over  the  tops  and  sides  of  two  or  more  teeth  adjacent  to 
the  fracture:  which  apparatus  he  calls  a  "clamp."* 
Ni cole,  of  Nurcmburg,  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
^y^^^f^       a  couple  of  steel  plates  fitted  accurately  along  the  an- 

■^■H       terior  and  posterior  dental  curvatures,  secured  in  place 

^H  H|       by  a  steel  clasp,  the  clasp  being  furnished  with  a  thumb- 

^V  ^^      screw,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  accomplish  the 
lateral  pressure. 

Malgaigue  has  extendeil  the  idea  of  Nicole,  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  two  steel  plates,  a  single  plate  composed 
of  flexible  and  ductile  iron,  which  is  fitted  accurately  to  all  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  posterior  dental  arch.  From  the  two  extremities  of  tbis 
plate,  and  from  two  other  intermediate  points,  four  small  steel  shaft^H 
arise  perpendicularly,  cross  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  at  right  angle^^H 
and  then  full  down  again  perpendicularly  upon  the  anterior  dental 
arcade.  Each  steel  shai^  being  furnished  with  a  thumb-screw,  the 
iron  plate  can  now  be  made  to  bear  against  the  teeth  so  as  to  form  a 
posterior  dental  splint.  The  teeth  are  also  protected  in  front  against 
the  direct  action  of  the  thumb-screw  by  the  interposition  of  a  leaden 
plate. 

I  am  not  aware  that  either  of  these  modes  has  ever  been  practicall;^ 
tested  ;  and  I  confess  that  I  can  see  many  disadvantages  and  incoa 
venienccs  which  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  their  use.     With  th 
exception  of  Miitter^a  "clamp,"  they  are  all  complex  and  must  b 


Fig.  23. 
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liable  to  disarrangement;  while  tliutnb-screws  in  the  mouth  cannot 
but  inflict  serious  injury  by  their  pressure  and  friction  against  the 
toucous  membrane. 

Guiti  percba  employed  in  the  manner  which  I  have  recommended, 
is  capable  of  giving  no  inconsichrrablc  degree  of  lateral  support  to  the 
WftAf  and  I  suspect  quite  as  much  as  the  comfort  or  interest  of  the 
ntient  will  permit,  and  without  many  of  the  inconveniences  of  the 
Pother  modes,  while  it  possesses  the  additional  advantage  of  serving 
Also,  where  this  is  necaod,  as  an  elfieient  interdental  splint. 
[  External  splints,  applied  along  the  base  or  outside  of  the  jaw,  were 
[first  recommended  by  Pard,  who  used  for  this  purpose,  leather;  and 
[they  have  been  employed  in  some  form,  occasionally,  by  most  surgeons, 
lOenorally  they  have  been  composed  of  flexible  materials,  such  as 
hvetted  pasteboard,  first  recommended  by  Hcistcr,  felt,  linen  saturatc<l 
hrith  the  whites  of  eggs,  paste,  dextrine  or  starch ;  plaster  of  Paris  has 
Uso  been  used  :  and  they  have  been  retained  in  place  by  either  band- 
^gee  or  the  sling,  I  have  myself  used  for  this  purpose,  gutta  percha, 
but  I  shall  speak  of  it  as  one  form  of  the  sling  dressing. 

Undoubtedly  useful,  and  even  necessary  in  some  cases,  especially 
where  there  exists  a  great  tendency  to  a  vertical  displacement,  they 
will  be  found,  also,  in  many  cases,  to  render  no  esssential  service,  and 
may  properly  enough  be  dispensed  with. 

Wrmt<,'ver  objections  hold  to  the  use  of  metallic  clasps,  m\ist  hold 

ually  to  the  use  of  those  forms  of  apparatus  in  which  it  is  attempted 

eccure  the  fragments  by  means  of  a  combination  of  these  clasps  with 

Ide  splints,  and  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  with  all  band- 

or  slings,  the  mouth  bein^  permitted  to  open  and  close  freely 

ig  the  whole  treatment.     They  are  liable,  moreover,  to  additional 

stions,  which  will  be  readQy  suggested  by  an  explanation  of  their 

loile  of  construction. 

Choport  and  Desault  originated  this  idea  as  early  as  1780,  for  frac- 
^turet^  occurring  upon  both  sides;  in  which  cases  they  advised  "band- 
composed  of  crotchets  of  iron  or  of  steel,  placed  over  the  teeth, 
the  alveolar  margin,  covered  with  cork  or  with  plates  of  lead, 
fastened  by  thumb-screws  to  a  plate  of  sheet  iron,  or  to  some 
rther  material  under  the  jaw." 
The  apparatus  invented  by  Ruteniek,  a  German  surgeon,  in  1799, 
improved  by  Kluge,  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Chester :  "  It  con* 
1st,  of  small  silver  grooves,  varying  in  size  according  as  they 
io  be  placed  on  the  inciKors  or  molars,  and  long  enough  to  extend 
over  the  crowns  of  four  teeth;  2d,  of  a  small  piece  of  board,  adapted 
to  the  lower  surface  of  the  jaw,  and  in  shape  resembling  a  horsesnoe, 
iiaving  at  its  two  horns,  two  holes  on  each  side ;  3d,  of  steel  hooks  of 
iTarious  sizes,  each  hnving  at  one  extremity  an  arch  for  the  reception 
'■'Wer  lip,  and  another  smaller  for  securing  it  over  the  silver 
;  s  on  the  teeth,  and  at  the  other  end  a  screw  to  pass  through  the 
i*oe  splint,  and  to  be  secured  to  it  by  a  nut  and  a  horizontal 
\ch  at  its  lower  surface;  4th,  of  a  cap  or  silk  nightcap  to  remain 
<m  the  head;  and  oth,  of  a  compress  corresponding  in  shape  and  size 
with  the  splint.  The  net  or  cap  having  been  placed  on  the  head  and 
lb«  two  straps  fastened  to  it  on  each  side,  one  immediately  in  front  of 
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the  ear  and  the  other  about  three  inches  farther  back,  which  are  to 
retain  the  splint  in  its  position  by  passing  through  the  two  holes  in 
each  horn ;  a  silver  channel  is  placed  on  the  four  teeth  nearest  to  the 
fracture,  on  this  the  small  arch  of  the  hook  is  placed,  and  the  screw 
end  having  been  passed  through  a  hole  in  the  splint,  is  screwed  firmly 
to  it  by  the  nut,  after  a  compress  has  been  placed  between  the  splint 
and  the  integuments  below  the  jaw. 

"  If  there  is  a  double  fracture,  two  channels  and  two  hooks  must  of 
course  be  used."' 

Bush  invented  a  similar  apparatus  in  1822,*  and  Houzelot  in  1826; 
since  which  the  apparatus  has  been  variously  modified  by  Jousset, 
Lonsdale,  Malgaigne,  and  perhaps  others. 

Lonsdale  says  he  has  employed  his  instrument  in  numerous  cases 
and  with  complete  success.'  Kutenick  succeeded  with  his  apparatus 
in  ^a  case  where  the  displacement  persisted  in  spite  of  all  other  means,* 
Jousset  was  also  successful  in  two  cases.*  Wales,  Asst.  Surg.  U.  S. 
Navy,  succeeded  with  an  instrument  of  his  own  invention/ 

But  others  have  not  been  equally  fortunate;  or  if  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  holding  the  fragments  in  apposition,  and  in  securing  a  bony 
union,  other  serious  accidents  have  followed. 

In  the  first  case  mentioned  by  Houzelot,  the  instrument  was  kept 
on  thirteen  days,  after  which  an  attack  of  epilepsy  deranged  every- 
thing, and  the  patient  was  transferred  to  Bic^tre.  The  second  patient 
complained  immediately  of  an  intense  pain  under  the  chin  and  a  pro- 
fuse salivation  followed.  These  symptoms  were  subdued  by  the  sixth 
day,  but,  for  some  reason,  the  apparatus  was  finally  removed  on  the 
tenth  day.  The  fragments  hereirfter  showed  no  tendency  to  derange- 
ment. Seven  days  after  its  removal,  an  abscess,  which  had  formed 
under  the  chin,  was  opened.  In  the  third  case  the  apparatus  was  left 
in  place  thirty  days,  and  an  abscess  formed  also  under  the  chin.  Neu- 
court  applied  it  in  a  double  fracture  where  the  central  fragment  was 
much  displaced.  The  apposition  was  well  preserved,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  remove  it  on  the  seventeenth  day  on  account  of  a  phlegmon 
whicli  was  forming  under  the  chin.  The  patient  to  whom  Bush  ap- 
plied his  apparatus,  would  wear  it  but  a  few  days.  Malgaigne  had 
the  same  experience  with  Bush*s  apparatus. 

In  addition  to  the  pain  and  inflammation,  followed  by  submaxil- 
lary abscesses,  which  have  been  such  frequent  results  of  its  use, 
Malgaigne  has  noticed  that  it  is  exceedingly  inclined  to  slide  forwards 
and  become  displaced. 

In  short,  notwithstanding  the  unqualified  testimony  of  Lonsdale  in 
favor  of  this  method  of  treatment,  especially  in  fractures  at  the  sym- 
physis, and  in  fractures  through  any  portion  of  the  shaft  anterior  to 
the  masseter  muscle,  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  sufficiently  plain  that  it  is 
applicable  to  only  a  very  limited  number  of  cases,  and  I  am  not  cer- 
tain but  that  it  would  be  better  to  reject  it  altogether;  and  I  should 

'  London  Med.-Chir.  Rer.,  toI.  zx.  p.  471,  from  Montblj  ArchireB  of  the  Mm^ical 
Sciences,  1834.  *  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  395. 

'  Lonadale :  Praotioal  Treatise  on  Fractures ;  London,  183S,  p.  234. 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  396.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  396. 

•  Wales,  Am.  Joarn.  Med.  Soi.,  Oot.  1860. 
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i\j  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  notice  these  modes  of  treat- 
w?T!f  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  respectability  of  the  gentlemen  who 
ive  given  tliem  tlioir  countenance,  and  perhaps  to  show  how  fruitful 
id  exhnnstleas  in  resources  is  the  genius  of  our  profession. 
The  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  inferior  maxilla  by  a  single-headed 
indage  or  roller,  numbers  among  its  distingxiished  advocates  the  names 
Gibson  and  Barton;  indeed,  I  think  the  practice  is  at  the  present  time 
suliar  to  a  few  American  surgeons.  Gibson  gives  the  following  direc- 
ions  forapplying  liis  roller:  "  A  cotton  or  linen  com]>rcss,  of  modcrato 
lickness,  reaching  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  nearly  to  the  chin,  is 
►laced  beneath  and  held  by  an  assistant, 
'hile  the  surgeon  takes  a  roller,  four  or 
Ive  yanis  long,  an  inch  and  a-half  wide, 
i»  '  -I's  it  by  several  successive  turns 
0  jaw,  up  along  the  sides  of  the 
and  over  the  head;  now  changing 
le  course  of  the  bandage,  he  causes  it 
pass  off  at  a  right  angle  from  the  per- 
>ndicular  cast,  and  to  encircle  the  tem- 
>le,  occiput  and  forehead,  horizontally, 
several  turns;  finally,  to  render  the 
'hole  more  secure,  several  additional 
trizontal  turns  are  made  around  the 
sk  of  the  neck,  under  the  ear,  along 
le  base  of  the  jaw,  under  the  point  of 
'  ).  To  prevent  the  roller  from 
■  >r  changing  its  position,  a  short 
lece  may  be  secured  by  a  pin  to  the  horizontal  turn  that  encircles 
e  forehead,  and  passed  backwards  along  the  centre  of  the  bead  as 
(ax  as  the  neck,  where  it  must  be  tacked  to  the  lower  horizontal  turn 
-taking  care  to  fix  one  or  more  pins  at  every  point  at  which  the 
►Her  has  crossed." 

Dnrton  emnloys,  also,  a  compress,  and  a  roller  five  yards  long;  the 
jplici^tion  ol  which  is  thus  described  by  Sargent:  Place  the  initial  ex- 
^'ity  of  the  roller  ujKjn  the  occiput,  just 
its   protuberance,  and  conduct   the 
■"Under  obliquely  over  the  centre  of  the  left 
d  bone  to  the  top  of  the  head ;  thence 
id  across  the  right  temple  and  the  zy- 
itic  arch,  and  pass  beneath  the  chin  to 
le  left  side  of  the  face;  mount  over  the  left 
'goxna  and  temple  to  the  summit  of  the 
|ium,  and  regain  the  starting  point  at  the 
^^^   It  by  traversing  obliquely  the  right 
{onetal  bone;  next  wind  around  the  base  of 
jower  jaw  on  the  left  side  to  the  chin, 
lence  return  ^o  the  occiput  along  the 
side  of  the  maxilla;  repeat  the  same 
step  by  step,  until  the  roller  is  spent, 
then  confine  its  terminal  end. 


Olbvou'i  bBnilMff  UiT  «  fmcturod  Jatr. 
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These  bandages  possess  tbe  advantages  of  being  easily  obtained,  o; 
simplicity  aud  facility  of  application,  and  in  general,  we  may  add,  o; 
complete  adaptation  to  tbe  ends  proposed.     The  only  objections  to 
their  use  which  I  have  ever  noticed,  are  occai^ional  disarrangementSj 
and  tbe  tendency,  as  in  all  other  continuous  rollers,  to  draw  the  frag 
ments  to  one  side  or  the  other,  according  as  the  successive  turns  o; 
the  bandage  are  carried  to  the  right  or  left.     There  is  one  other 
jection,  having  reference  to  the  occasional  inadequacy  of  this  dressing. 
to  prevent  an  overlapping  of  tbe  fragments,  to  which  objection  als 
the  sling,  as  usually  constructed,  is  equally  obnoxious,  and  of  which; 
I  shall  speak  presently. 

Finally,  it  is  to  the  sling,  in  some  of  its  various  forma,  that  surgeons! 
have  generally  given  tbe  preference.     The  sling  is  known,  also,  b 

the  name  of  the  four-headed  or  tba ; 
four-tailed  roller  or  bandage. 

B.  Bell,  Boyer,  Skey,  S.  Cooper, 
B,  Cooper,  Syrae,  Fergusson,  Mayor, 
Lizars,  and  Chelius,  employ  the  sling 
usual  l}"-;  and  the  favorite  mode  is  to 
use  for  this  purpose  a  piece  of  muslin 
cloth  about  one  yard  long  and  four 
inches  wide,  torn  down  from  its  two 
extremities  to  >vithin  about  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  centre.  Othe 
have  u^ed  leather,  gutta  percha,  ad- 
hesive straps,  gum-elastic,  etc. 

Where  the  muslin  is  used,  it 
quite  customary  to  lay  against   tbe  "H 
skin  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  wetted, 
and  moulded  to  the  chin,  or  simply  a 
soft  compress;  and  some  choose  to 
open  the  centre  of  the  bandage  suffi- 
ciently to  receive  the  chin.    The  mid- 
dle of  this  bandage  being  laid  upon  the  chin,  the  two  ends  correspond* 
ing  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  roller  arc  now  carried  across  the  front 
of  the  chin,  behind  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  made 
fast;  while  the  two  lower  heads  are  brought  di 
rectly  upwards  from  under  the  sides  of  the  chin, 
along  the  sides  of  the  face,  in  front  of  the  ears,  and 
made  fast  upon  the  top  of  the  head.     The  dressing 
is  complete  by  a  short  counter-band  extending.! 
across  the  top  of  the  head  from  one  bandage  to  tho^H 
other;  or  the  several  bands  may  be  made  fast  to  n^ 
FAtuiKMird  comprMt.       nightcap,  in  which  case  the  counter-baud  will  be 

unnecessary. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  describe  my  own  method  of  dressing  these 
fractures  with  the  sling. 

Having  frequently  noticed  the  tendency  of  the  sling,  as  ordinarily 
constructed,  and  of  Gibson's  roller,  to  carry  the  anterior  fragment 
backwards,  especially  in  double  fractures  where  the  body  of  the  bone 
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Fig.  28. 


The  ftatlior'i  RppAralui. 


id  broken  upon  both  sides,  I  devised,  some  years  since,  an  apparatus 
intended  to  obviate  this  objection,  and  which  I  have  used  now  several 
times  with  complete  success. 

It  is  com|K)sed  of  a  lirtn  leather  strap,  called  maxillary,  which,  pass- 
ing perpendicularly  upwards  from  under  the  chin,  is  made  to  buckle 
u{>on  the  top  of  the  head,  at  a  point  near 
the  situation  of  the  anterior  lontanelle. 
This  strap  is  supported  by  two  counter- 
straps,  called,  respectively,  occipital  and 
frontal,  made  of  strong  linen  webl>ing. 
One  of  these,  the  occipital,  is  attii.ched  to 
the  posterior  margin  of  the  maxillary 
strap  about  half  an  inch  above  the  ear, 
and  being  cajTie<l  around  behind  and 
under  the  occiput,  it  is  finally  buckled  to 
the  maxillary  strap  upon  the  opposite 
aide,  and  at  a  point  exactly  corresponding 
to  its  origin.  The  frontal  stay  simply 
antagonizes  the  occipital;  and  having  its 
origin  and  termination  at  the  anterior 
margins  of  the  maxillary  strap,  it  is 
buckled  horizontally  across  the  forehead, 
and  just  above  the  eyebrows. 

The  inajtillary  strap  is  narrow  under 
the  chin  to  avoid  pressure  upon  the  front  of  the  neck,  but  immediately 
becomes  wider  so  as  to  cover  the  sides  of  the  inferior  maxilla  and  face, 
ftfter  which  it  gradually  diminishes  to  accommodate  the  buckle  ui:'on 
the  top  of  the  head,  llie  anterior  margin  of  thi.*^  band,  at  the  point 
corresponding  to  the  symphysis  menti,  and  for  about  two  inches  on 
each  side,  is  supjtlied  with  Uiread  boles,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching 
a  piece  of  linen  which,  when  the  apparatus  is  in  place,  shall  cross  in 
front  of  the  chin,  and  prevent  the  maxillary  strap  from  sliding  back- 
wards ihgainst  the  front  of  the  neck. 

The  advantage  of  this  dressing  over  any  which  I  have  yet  seen, 
ooDsists  in  its  capability  to  lifl  the  anterior  fragment  almost  vertically, 
ind  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  no  danger  of  falling  forwaixls  and  down- 
wards upon  the  forehead.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  dressings, 
tbe  occipital  stay  had  its  attachment  opposite  to  the  chin,  its  effect 
would  be  U>  draw  the  central  fragment  backwards.  By  using  a  firm 
(^iece  of  leather,  as  a  maxillary  band,  and  attaching  the  occipital  stay 
above  the  ears,  this  difficulty  is  completely  obviated. 

Having  removed  such  teeth  as  are  much  loosened  at  the  point  of  j 
fracture,  and  replaced  those  which  are  loosened  at  other  points,  unless 
it  be  far  back  in  the  mouth,  and  adjusted  the  fragments  accurately, 
the  lower  jaw  is  to  be  closed  completely  upon  the  upper,  and  the 
apparatus  snugly  applied.  It  is  not  necessary  in  most  cases  to  buckle 
the  straps  with  great  firmness,  since  experience  has  shown  that  a 
suflicicnt  degree  of  immobility  is  obtained  when  the  apparatus  is  only 
nKMierately  tight.  In  this  matter  I  am  sustained  also  by  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Fergusson, 
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If  the  integuments  are  bruised  and  tender,  a  compress  made  of  two 
or  more  thicknesses  of  patent  lint  should  be  placed  underneath  the  chin, 
between  it  and  the  leather. 

If  the  inability  to  introduce  nourishment  between  the  teeth  when  the 
mouth  is  closed,  or  the  irregularity  of  the  dental  arcade  renders  tbe 
use  of  interdental  splints  necessary,  gutta  percha,  as  I  have  already 
explained,  ought  to  be  preferred  to  any  other  material. 

The  patient  must  be  forbidden  to  talk,  or  laugh,  and  when  he  lies 
down  his  head  should  rest  upon  its  back,  for  whatever  mode  of  dress- 
ing is  employed,  and  however  carefully  it  is  applied,  it  will  be  found 
that  a  slight  motion  and  displacement  will  occur  whenever  the  weight 
of  the  head  rests  upon  the  side  of  the  face. 

Occasionally,  indeed,  as  often  as  every  two  or  three  days,  the  appa- 
ratus mav  be  loosened  or  removed,  only  taking  care  generally  not  to 
disturb  the  interdental  splints,  when  they  are  used,  and  to  support  the 
jaw  with  the  hand,  during  its  removal ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  face 
may  be  sponged  off  with  warm  water  and  castile  soap.  It  should  not 
be  left  off  entirely,  however,  in  less  than  three  or  four  weeks,  even 
where  the  fracture  is  most  simple,  nor  ought  the  patient  to  be  allowed 
to  eat  meat  in  leas  than  four  or  hve  weeks. 

To  cleanse  the  mouth  and  prevent  offensive  accumulations,  it  should 
be  washed  several  times  a  day  with  a  solution  of  tincture  of  myrrh, 
prepared  by  adding  one  drachm  to  about  four  ounces  of  water. 

The  same  apparatus,  and  without  any  essential  modification,  is  ap- 
plicable to  fractures  of  the  symphysis  and  of  the  angle  of  the  inferior 
maxilla,  as  well  as  to  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  bone. 

Instead  of  the  leather,  I  have  in  a  few  instances,  especially  of  com- 
pound fractures,  where  it  became  necessary  to  allow  the  pus  to  dis- 
charge externally,  used  a  sling  or  a  splint  composed  of  gutta  percha, 
suspended  by  bands  carried  over  the  top  of  the  head.  The  piece 
from  which  this  splint  is  made  should  be  two  or  three  lines  in  thick- 
ness, covered  with  cloth,  and  padded  under  the  chin.  It  will  be  found 
convenient  to  cover  it  with  cloth  before  immersing  it  in  the  hot  water. 
The  water  should  be  nearly  at  a  boiling  temperature,  so  that  the  splint 
may  become  perfectly  pliable;  and  it  should  be  laid  upon  the  face 
and  allowed  to  mould  itself  while  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back. 

Having  thus  fitted  it  accurately  to  the  face,  it  may  be  removed  and 
openings  made  at  points  corresponding  with  the  wounds  upon  the 
skin,  before  it  is  reapplied. 

In  fractures  of  either  condyle,  unaccompanied  with  displacement, 
the  simple  leather  or  muslin  sling  will  sometimes  accomplish  a  perfect 
and  speedy  cure,  as  the  two  cases  reported  by  Desault  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate.  But  if  the  fragments  have  become  separated,  the  re- 
placement is  difficult,  and  the  retention  uncertain. 

Ribes  was  the  first  to  suggest  and  to  practice  a  very  ingenious 
method  of  reduction  in  these  cases.  Having  seen  two  examples  which 
had  resulted  in  deformity  under  the  usual  treatment,  which  consisted 
in  simply  pressing  forwards  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  it  occurred  to  him 
that  while  the  upper  or  condyloidean  fragment  was  not  acted  upon  at 
the  same  moment  by  pressure  from  the  opposite  direction,  a  reduction 
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most  be  impossible.  The  case  of  a  cannonier  whose  jaw  was  broken 
through  the  neck  of  the  condyle  on  the  right  side,  and  through  its 
ImxIv  on  the  left,  aftbrded  him  an  opportunity  to  determine  the  prac- 
tjoabilily  of  a  raethtxi  of  which  he  had  as  yet  only  conceived  the  idea. 
MalgaijEfnethus  describes  bis  procedure:  "With  the  left  hand  seize  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  jaw,  for  the  purpose  oF  drawing  it  horizontally 
fonvarda,  while  you  carry  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  to  the 
lHt<?ral  and  suj^^rior  part  of  the  pharynx.  You  will  meet  at  first  the 
projection  formed  by  the  styloid  process,  but  moving  your  finger  for- 
wards you  will  find  s<x)n  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw ; 
and  following  this  border  from  below  upwards,  you  will  arrive  at  the 
inner  side  of  the  condyle,  which  you  ^vill  push  outwards  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  engage  it  upon  the  other  fragment.  Tliis  manceuvre 
mot  be  made  withotit  causing  nausea,  as  the  finger  always  does 
''hen  carried  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  pharynx;  but  this  is  a 
Blight  Inconvenience.  The  reduction  obtainecl,  bear  the  jaw  upwards 
and  backwards  in  ortler  to  press  and  fix  the  condyle  between  it  and 
the  glenoid  cavity,  then  fasten  it  in  place  with  the  sling."  The  frag- 
1  'c-re  thus  easily  brought  into  apposition  in  the  case  reported 

■  s  and  the  patient  was  cured  without  any  deformity. 

In  udiiition  t<-i  these  means,  the  angle  of  the  jaw  ought  to  he  pressed 
permanently  forwards  by  means  of  a  compress  placed  between  it  and 
the  mastoid  process,  and  held  in  place  by  a  suitable  bandage ;  or  we 
\«aaj  adopt  the  method  which  proved  so  successful  with  FountAin, 
[Damely,  wire  the  front  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  t-o  the  front  teeth  of  the 
topper  in  such  a  manner  as  to  draw  the  clun  forwards  and  thus  main- 
tain apposition. 

If  the  coronoid  process  be  alone  broken,  it  is  sufficient  to  close  the 
month  with  any  form  of  sling  or  bandage  which  may  be  most  con- 
iTiMiicnt. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


FRACTCRES    OF  THE    HYOID    BONE. 

\L  Obfila  has  reported  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  sixty-two  years,  who 
'  '  1  hanged,  and  whose  os  hyoides  was  broken  through  its  body  on 
aiile.*  M.  Caxauvioilh  has  also  seen  a  fracture  of  this  bone  in 
two  ]>er3ijns  who  had  been  hanged:  in  one  of  which  the  fracture  wad 
pmbiibly  in  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  in  the  other  through  one  of  its 
ooraux* 

lAlecsque  published  in  the  Journal  Rchdoviadaire,  for  March,  1833,  a 
;eaAe  which  occurred  in  a  marine,  sixty-seven  years  old,  "who,  in  a 

1  Tmtt^  de  M6d.  I6gfil«,  trolsl^nie  (A.,  torn.  il.  p.  423. 
>  CfttaaTiellh,  da  Saicide,  «to.,  p-  221. 
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quarrel,  had  his  throat  violently  clenched  by  the  hand  of  a  vigorous 
adversary.  At  the  moment  there  was  very  acute  pain,  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  a  solid  body  breaking.  The  pain  was  aggravated  by  every 
effort  to  speak,  to  swallow,  or  to  move  the  tongue,  and  when  this 
organ  was  pushed  backwards,  deglutition  was  impossible.  The  patient 
could  not  articulate  distinctly;  and  he  was  unable  to  open  his  mouth 
without  exciting  a  great  deal  of  pain.  He  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
anterior  and  superior  part  of  his  neck  to  point  out  the  seat  of  the 
injury.  This  part  was  slightly  swollen,  and  presented  on  each  side 
small  ecchymoses,  one  above,  more  decided,  immediately  under  the  left 
angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  ''The  large  comua  of  the  os  hyoides  was  very 
distinctly  to  the  right  side,"  and  it  could  be  felt  on  the  left  deeply  seated 
by  pressing  with  the  fingers;  in  following  it  in  front  toward  the  body 
of  the  bone,  a  very  sensible  inequality  near  the  point  of  junction  of 
these  two  parts  could  be  perceived.  By  putting  the  finger  within  the 
mouth,  the  same  projections  and  cavities  inverted  could  be  felt,  and 
even  the  points  of  the  bone  which  had  pierced  the  mucous  membrane, 
&c.,  were  evident.  Having  bled  the  patient,  and  placed  a  plug  between 
his  teeth  to  keep  the  mouth  open,  the  broken  branch  was  brought  by 
the  finger  back  to  the  surface  of  the  body  of  the  bone,  and  easily  re- 
duced. The  position  of  the  head  inclined  a  little  back ;  rest,  absolute 
silence,  diet  and  some  saturnine  fomentations,  composed  the  after- 
treatment.  To  avoid  a  new  dislocation,  by  the  efforts  of  swallowing, 
the  oesophagus  tube  of  Desault  was  introduced,  to  conduct  the  drinks 
and  liquid  aliments  into  the  stomach ;  this  sound  was  allowed  to  re- 
main until  the  twenty-fifth  day;  at  this  time  the  patient  could  swallow 
without  pain,  and  began  to  take  a  little  more  solid  nourishment,  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months  the  cure  was  complete.  By  placing  a  finger 
within  his  mouth,  a  slight  nodosity  could  be  felt  in  the  place  where, 
in  the  recent  fracture,  the  splintered  points  were  perceptible.* 

Dieffenbach  has  also  recorded  a  fracture  of  the  great  right  horn,  pro- 
duced in  the  same  manner,  by  grasping  the  throat  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  which  occurred  in  a  girl  only  nineteen  years  old.  Very 
slight  pressure  upon  the  side  of  the  bone  was  sufficient  to  move  the 
fragment  inwards,  and  to  produce  a  crepitus,  but  it  immediately 
resumed  its  place  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  There  being, 
therefore,  no  displacement,  ■  the  cure  was  effected  in  a  short  time 
without  resort  to  any  remedies  except  tisans  and  antiphlogistics.  She 
was  not  even  forbidden  to  speak." 

Auberge  saw  a  similar  case,  in  a  person  fifty-five  years  old,  occasioned 
by  grasping  the  throat.  The  fracture  was  in  the  great  horn  of  the  right 
side,  and  the  displacement  was  so  complete  that  crepitus  could  not  be 
felt,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  was  penetrated  by  the 
broken  bone.' 

The  following  example  is  reported  by  Dr.  Wood,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  as  having  come  under  his  observation  in  the  year  1855: — 

'  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  8ci.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  250. 

«  Medic.  Vereinszeitung  ftir  Preusaen,  1833,  No.  3 ;  Gazette  M6d.,  1834,  p.  187. 

*  Revue  M6d.,  Jalj,  1835. 
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Th rough  the  kindnesa  of  our  friend  Dr.  P.  Gr.  Fore,  of  this  oity. 
'e  were  invited  to  examine  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  os  hyoides,  that 
id  oocarred  about  one  week  before  we  saw  it,  in  one  of  his  patients. 
'he  patient  was  a  female,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  who  hjvd  fallen 
lown  the  cellar  steps,  striking  the  [>romincnt  parts  of  the  larynx  and 
fcA'^oid  bone  against  a  projecting  brick,  severely'  injuring  the  larynx  as 
rell  AS  fracturing  the  bone. 
"  The  fnicture  was  on  the  left  side,  and  near  the  junction  of  the 
it  horn  with  the  body  of  the  bone.     Crepitation  was  distinctly  felt 
m  pressing  the  bone  l>etweeii  the  tliumb  and  finger ;  or  wben  the  pa- 
lent  would  swallow;  tliough,  at  this  time,  the  severe  symptoms  that 
1  the  accident,  and  continued  for  several  days,  had  somewhat 

"Immediatoly  after  the  accident,  there  was  profuse  bleeding  from 

le  fttuces,  and  she  experienced  great  difBculty  and  pain  in  the  act  of 

aUo^ving,  and  the  fwwer  of  speech  was  almost  entirely  lost.    On 

"•mpting  to  depress  or  protrude  the  tongue,  she  felt  distressing 

MrrajJtoins  of  suflbcation.     Considerable  inflammation  and  swelling  of 

le  throat  and  larynx  ensued,  and  continued  in  some  degree  up  to  the 

le  of  our  visit. 

"To-day  (about  four  weeks  since  the  accident)  Dr.  F.  informs  us 
lat  the  patient  ha^  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  converse,  though 
le  voice  is  somewhat  impaired.  She  is  yet  unable  to  swallow  solid 
and  is  wholly  sustained  by  fluids."* 

ircinkovsky  saw  a  woman  in  whom  both  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
born  of  the  os  hyoides  were  broken  by  a  fall  from  her  carriage 
inat  a  wall.    She  died  in  about  twenty-four  hours  from  suffocation," 
Dr.  Griinder  reports  the  following : — 
"A  laborer,  sii.  63,  fell  from  a  wagon  on  hia  face,  and  discharged 
large  quantity  of  blood  by  the  mouth.    He  found  he  could  not  swal- 
»w,  and  when  seen  twelve  hours  .ifterward,  complained  of  severe  pain 
the  nock  and  nape,  with  inability  to  turn  his  head,  though  no  in* 
iry  of  the  vcrtebrfie  could  be  detected.     His  voice  was  hoarse  and 
Lcult.     On  attempting  to  drink,  the  fluid  was  rejected  with  violent 
ragbing.the  patient  declaring  he  felt  it  as  if  entering  the  air  passages. 
An  examination  of  the  fauces  led  to  no  explanation  of  this  condition. 
The  epiglottis  did  not,  however,  appear  to  completely  close  the  larynx, 
or  to  be  in  its  exact  position.     The  tongue  was  movable  in  all  direc- 
tiona,  and  jircssing  it  down  with  a  spatula  caused  no  inconvenience. 
The  hyoid  seemed  to  possess  its  continuity.     No  crepitation  or  abnor- 
mal movability  could  be  perceived,  and  no  pain  at  the  root  of  the  tongue 
occurred  on  attempting  to  swallow.    After  repeated  examinations,  the 
Cise  was  concluded  to  be  one  in  which  the  functions  of  the  nervus 
Tagus  had  undergone  great  disturbance,  or  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
li«a  become  torn  or  paralyzed.     Medicine  and  food  were  administered 
by  means  of  an  elastic  tube.     The  patient  had  a  good  appetite  and 
tiept  well ;  the  pain  of  the  neck  was  lost,  and  its  motion  recovered ; 

Wt-rtern  Lftnoflt ;  aUo  N.  T.  Jnum.  Merl.,  to],  it.  p.  152. 

Hedic  VereinszeitaDg,  fQr  Preusseu,  lS33,>'o.  13  ;  (jazmte  MMioalo,  1833,  p.  354. 
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a  hectic  cough,  Ifrom  which  he  had  long  suffered,  alone  remaining. 
After  continuing,  however,  to  go  on  thus  well  for  six  days,  the  cough 
increased ;  the  appetite  foiled ;  strength  was  lost ;  the  voice  was  scarcely 
audible ;  and  in  five  more  days  the  patient  died  exhausted.  At  the 
autopsy  a  fracture  of  the  os  hyoides  was  found.  One  of  the  large  cornua 
was  broken,  and  had  become  firmly  imbedded  between  the  epiglottis 
and  rima  glottidis,  inducing  the  raised  position  of  the  epiglottis,  loss 
of  voice,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  fracture  was  probably  pro- 
duced  by  muscular  action,  a  cause  first  assigned  in  a  case  occurring 
to  Ollivier  d'Angers."*  I  think  it  more  probable,  however,  that  this 
fracture  was  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  than  of  muscular  action. 

In  the  case  referred  to,  however,  as  having  been  reported  by  Olli- 
vier, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fracture  was  due  to  muscular 
action  alone. 

A  woman,  fifty-six  years  old,  made  a  misstep  and  fell  backwards, 
and  at  the  same  moment  that  her  head  was  thrown  violently  back,  she 
felt  distinctly  a  sensation  as  if  a  solid  body  had  broken  in  the  upper 
part  of  her  neck,  and  upon  its  left  side.  An  examination  showed 
that  she  had  fractured  the  great  left  horn  of  the  os  hyoides.  Inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  followed,  and  finally,  after  about  three  months, 
the  posterior  fragment  made  its  way  out  in  a  condition  of  necrosis,  and 
the  fistula  promptly  healed,  but  there  remained  for  many  years  a 
sense  of  uneasiness  about  these  parts  when  she  swallowed,  sometimes 
amounting  to  pain.* 

Etiology. — Of  the  ten  cases  which  I  have  found  upon  record,  three 
were  produced  by  hanging;  three  by  grasping  the  throat  between  the 
thumb  and  fingers ;  three  by  direct  blows,  or  by  falls  upon  the  front 
of  the  neck ;  and  one  bv  muscular  action  alone. 

The  observation  of  Mr.  South  that  fracture  of  the  bone  "  is  almost 
invariably  found"*  in  persons  executed  by  hanging,  is  probably  incor- 
rect, since  although  a  large  proportion  of  these  subjects  are  submitted 
to  dissection  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  yet  I  know  of  but  these 
three  examples  which  have  been  published. 

Pathology,  Symptomatology,  and  Diagnosis. — The  body  of  the  bone 
seems  to  have  been  broken  in  all  of  those  cases  which  resulted  from 
hanging :  while  in  all  of  the  other  examples  the  fracture  has  occurred  in 
one  of  the  great  horns,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  horns  with  the  body. 
Generally  the  displacement  inwards  of  one  of  the  fragments  has  been 
so  complete  that  crepitus  could  not  be  detected.  It  was  present,  how- 
ever, in  the  examples  mentioned  by  Diefienbach  and  "Wood.  In  two 
instances  the  mucous  membrane  has  been  penetrated,  and  in  one  the 
fragment  was  projected  between  the  epiglottis  and  rima  glottidis. 

The  accident  has  been  characterized  by  a  sudden  sensation  as  if  a 
bone  had  broken ;  in  a  few  instances,  by  profuse  bleeding  from  the 
fauces ;  by  difiiculty  in  opening  the  mouth ;  by  impossibility  of  deglu- 
tition, and  by  loss  of  voice  in  others ;  with  great  pain  in  moving  the 

1  Schmidt's  Jahrbncb,  vol.  Izviii. ;  also  Axner.  Joarn.  Med.  Soi.,  rol.  zllx.  p.  253, 
Jan.  1852. 

'  Malg.,  op.  oil.,  p.  405. 

*  Nottt  tu  CheliuB*  Sargery,  Amer.  od.,  vol.  i.  p.  581. 
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tnguc,  the  pain  being  especially  at   its  root;  in  one  instance  tbe 

►n;/ue  was  perceptibly  drawn  lo  one  side.    Tbere  is  also  usually  more 
lei^  swelling  and  soreness  about  tlie  neck,  with  ccchymosis ;  and 
a  later  period,  cough,  expectoration,  hoarseness,  &c.     The  circum- 
inces  which,  however,  indicate  certainly  the  nature  of  the  accident, 
preternatural  mobility  of  the  fragments,  with  or  without  crepitus, 
id  the  auguliir,  inward  projVction,  which  may  in  most  cases  be  dis- 
dijctly  felt  in  a  careful  examination  of  the  pharynx. 
In  the  case  related  by  Gniner,  the  only  symptoms  were  a  loss  of 
fice,  difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  a  sensation  when  the  attempt  was 
ladc  to  swallow,  as  if  the  fluids  passed  into  the  windpipe ;  with  also 
imperfect  closure  of  the  epiglottis  upon  the  rima  glottidis.     No 
•eternatural  mobility  or  irregularity  in  the  fragments  could  be  de- 
scted.  nor  was  there  crepitus,  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  booe  was 
»t  broken,  yet  the  autopsy  showed  that  the  fragment  was  imbedded 
«ply  between  the  epiglottis  and  the  riraa  glottidia. 
Prognosis. — It  is  only  in  view  of  its  complications  that  this  nccident 
be  regarded  as  serious;  where  the  severity  of  the  injury  has  been 
ich  as  to  fracture  the  lower  jaw  at  the  same  time,  as  in  the  case  ra- 
ited by  Marciukovsky,  or  such  as  to  bury  the  fragment  deep  in  the 
(ues  about  the  rima  glottidis  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Griiner,  a 
ivorable  termination  could  scarcely  have  been  expected ;  and  these 
p©  the  only  cases  yet  published  in  which  the  death  was  in  any  way 
mnected  with  the  fracture.     One-half  of  the  whole  number  have  died, 
of  these,  three  have  died  by  hanging,  and  the  remaining  two  from 
insea  named.     Of  the  three  in  which  the  accident  resulted  from  a 
blow,  only  the  patient  of  Dr.  Fore,  of  Cincinnati,  has  survived; 
rhile  of  the  three  whose  fractures  resulted  from  lateral  pressure  upon 
coruua,  all  recovered;  so,  also,  did  the  patieut  in  whom  the  frac- 
vas  produced  by  muscular  action. 
Trtaimait, — No  doubt  when  the  fragments  are  displaced  an  attempt 
ooigLt  to  be  made  to  replace  them  by  introducing  one  finger  into  the 
mouth,  while  with  the  opposite  hand  the  fragments  are  supported  from 
.wit '"  'it     Lales<iue  found  this  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  but  Aubergo 
ved  no  difficulty  at  all.    I  suspect,  however,  that  the  amount 
uuii'-ulty  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  degree  of  displacement, 
the  consequent  lacerations  of  the  soft  tissues  about  the  bone.     But 
nrever  this  may  be,  it  must  be  altogether  another  thing  to  be  able  to 
tcep  in  exact  apposition  the  broken  ends  of  a  bono  whose  diameter  is 
■1  considerable  and  upon  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to  apply  any 
j  .ratus  or  dressings  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place.     Lalesque 
\-  the  head  of  his  patient  slightly  back,  with  the  view  of  making 
i»'nt  oxt^^msion*  uj»on  the  fragments  through  the  action  of  the 
iiad  ligaments  attached  to  the  bone,  and  he  recommends  tliia 
13  that  which  is  iHJst  ciilculated  to  preserve  the  coaptation. 

. ._.se,  on  the  contrary,  without  having  himself  seen  any  example 

of  this  fracture,  believes  that  the  position  of  flexion  of  the  neck,  with 
entire  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  would  be  most  suitable. 

In  aU  cases  it  will  be  proper  to  enjoin  silence,  and  to  adopt  suitable 
measaraa  to  combat  inflammation:  such  as  general  or  topical  bleeding. 
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fomentations;  moistening  the  mouth  with  cool  water,  or  permitting  small 
pieces  of  ice  to  rest  in  the  mouth  until  dissolved,  without  in  general 
allowing  the  fluid  to  be  swallowed ;  but  in  some  examples,  no  doubt 
the  patient  may  be  permitted  to  swallow. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

FRACTURE   OF  THE  CARTILAGES   OP  THE    LARYNX. 

§  L  Thtroii)  Cartilage. 

The  examples  of  fracture  of  the  larynx  which  may  be  found  upon 
record,  are  also  very  few.  M.  Ladoz  examined  the  laiynx  of  a  man 
who  bad  been  assassinated,  and  upon  whose  neck  he  K)und  a  hand- 
kerchief bound  so  tightly  as  to  leave,  after  its  removal,  a  deep  furrow; 
but  the  neck  showed  also  distinct  marks  produced  by  the  fingers  and 
thumb.  There  was  a  fracture  of  the  th3rroid  cartilage  which  extended 
obliquely  downwards  and  outwards  through  its  right  wing.  The  whole 
of  the  larynx  was  very  much  ossified,  although  the  subject  was  only 
thirty-seven  years  old,^ 

In  1823,  M.  Ollivier  communicated  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  a 
case  in  which,  this  cartilage  being  broken,  the  patient  died  of  suffoca- 
tion.' 

M,  Marjolin  says,  "Two  women  at  the  hospital  being  engaged  in  a 
quarrel,  one  of  them  seized  her  antagonist  by  the  throat,  and  griped 
her  so  strongly  that  she  broke  the  thyroid  cartilage  from  its  upper  to 
its  lower  margin.  You  will  imagine  that  it  was  not  very  difficult  to 
determine  the  existence  of  a  fracture,  and  that  no  retentive  apparatus 
was  demanded.  Silence,  regimen,  a  small  bleeding,  and  the  cure  was 
accomplished."* 

These  are  the  only  cases  of  fracture  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx 
of  which  we  have  any  precise  account,  in  which  the  thyroid  cartilage 
was  alone  involved. 

§  2.  Thtroid  and  Cricoid  Cartilages. 

Plenck  saw  a  fracture  of  both  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  pro- 
duced by  falling  upon  the  rim  of  a  pail.*  Morgagni  also  says  that  he 
had  seen  fractures  of  the  larynx;  and  Remer  mentions  a  fracture  of 
the  larynx  found  in  a  person  who  had  been  hanged  j'  but  in  neither 

>  Gazette  M6dicale,  1838,  p.  698. 

*  Archives  (rfin^raleB  de  Mt^ducine,  tome  ii.  p.  307. 
»  Marjolin,  Cours  de  Patholog.  Chir.,  p.  396. 

*  Malg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  409. 

^  Morgagni,  deSedibuB,  etc.,  Epist.  19,  num.  13, 14  et  16;  Remer,  Annates  d'h^giene, 
tome  IT.  p.  171 ;  from  Halg. 
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411^13  it  said  in  which  cartilage  the  fracture  occurred,  or  whether  it 
liad  not  occurred  in  both. 

I  am  able,  however,  to  furnish  from  my  own  observation  another 
example  of  fracture  of  both  cartihiges: — 

Jolm  Calkins,  of  Collins,  Erie  Co.»  N.  Y.,  set.  41,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  kicked  by  a  young  horse  on  the  10th  of  Nov.  18o6.  He  was 
alone  in  the  stables  when  the  accident  occurred,  and  being  stunned 
by  the  blow,  he  could  not  himself  give  any  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  injury  was  received.  When  found  he  wa.s  sitting  upright, 
but  unable  to  articulate  except  in  a  whisper.  Drs.  Barber  and  Davis, 
of  Golden,  saw  him  about  two  hours  after.  His  countenance  was 
anxious;  his  pulse  feeble;  extremities  cold ;  and  he  was  breathing 
with  great  difficulty.  A  small  quantity  of  blood  was  issuing  from  his 
fauces.  His  upper  lip  was  cut  and  a  few  i)f  his  teeth  dislocated ;  the 
wound  ap]iearing  as  if  inllicted  by  one  of  the  corks  of  the  horse's  shoes. 
There  was  no  other  wound;  but  over  the  left  wing  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage there  was  a  slight  discoloration,  pressure  upon  which  produced 
intense  pain  and  suflbcation,  and  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  thyroid 
prominence  was  depressed  very  much  and  broken.  Cold  lotions  were 
directed  to  be  a]>plie<l,  and  as  the  thirst  was  excessive,  but  deglutition 
impossible,  be  was  permitted  to  hold  pieces  of  ice  in  his  mouth.  This 
plan,  with  but  slight  modifications,  such  as  the  substitution  of  warm 
fomentations  to  the  neck  for  the  cold  lotions,  was  continued  until  the 
following  evening,  when,  at  the  request  of  the  attending  physician,  Dr, 
Biuber,  I  was  called  to  see  him.  The  symptoms  remained  nearly  the 
same  as  at  first.  He  was  unable  to  s]>eak  audibly,  or  perform  the 
act  of  deglutition;  his  breathing  was  diiBcult  and  at  tiraei*  threatened 
suffocation.  The  lateness  of  the  hour,  with  other  circumstance^  deter- 
mined mo  to  defer  surgical  interference  until  morning.  At  daybreak 
of  the  12th  I  made  the  operation  of  laryngotomy,  and  introduced  a 
larg<!  double  canula  into  the  crico-thyroidean  space.  This  operation 
was  rendered  difficult  by  the  great  amount  of  swelling  about  the  neck, 
due  li(jth  to  eraphysemu,  and  bloody  with  serous  infiltrations.  The 
brejilhing  immediately  became  easy,  and  gradually  the  appearance  of 
asphyxia  disappearecl  from  his  face;  but  after  about  six  or  seven 
hours^  he  began  perceptibly  to  fail  in  strength,  and  died  at  3  o'clock 
P,  M.,  of  the  following  day,  apjiarentlv  from  exhaustion  rather  than 
frocn  suffocation:  having  survived  the  accident  about  seventy -two 
hours,  and  the  operation  about  thirty-four  hours. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  a  comminuteil  fracture  of  the  th}Toid  carti- 
lage, with  a  simple  fracture  of  the  cricoid.  The  thyroid  was  broken 
almost  perpendicularly  through  the  centre;  the  line  of  fracture  being 
irregular,  aud  inclining  slightly  to  the  left  side.  The  left  inferior  horn 
was  broken  off  about  three  lines  from  its  articulation  witli  the  cricoid 
■.  The  right  ala  was  broken  also  in  a  line  nearly  vertical,  but 
r.  at  a  point  about  six  lines  from  its  posterior  margin.  The 
f»f>mum  Adami  was  depressed  to  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  and 
the  left  ala,  being  oompletoly  detached,  was  thrown  inwards  and  up- 
wards several  lines.  Underneath  the  perichondrium,  especially  upon 
the  vimer  side,  there  was  pretty  extensive  bloody  infiltration.    OssiB- 
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cation  of  the  cartilages  bad  commenced  at  several  points,  but  it  bad 
made  but  little  progress.  The  central  fracture  of  the  thyroid  was 
through  cartilage  alone.  The  fracture  of  the  right  ala  was  through 
cartilage  until  it  reached  a  bony  belt  comprising  the  two  inferior  lines 
of  its  course.  The  left  lower  horn  was  ossified,  and  the  fracture  was 
through  this  bony  structure.  The  fracture  through  the  cricoid  carti- 
lage commenced  close  upon  the  margin  of  a  bony  plate,  but  in  its 
whole  course  it  traversed  only  cartilage.  It  was  on  the  left  side. 
There  was  also  an  incomplete  fracture  on  the  right  ala  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage,  commencing  in  the  line  of  the  principal  fracture  and  ex- 
tending obliquely  downwards  about  three  lines,  until  it  was  arrested 
by  the  bony  plate  which  constituted  the  lower  margin  of  this  wing. 

A  ragged,  lacerated  wound  in  the  back  of  the  larynx,  above  the 
cricoid  cartilages,  communicated  directly  with  the  oesophagus. 

§  3.  Cricotb  Gartilaoe. 

Both  Valsalva  and  Cazauvi^ilh  have  each  met  with  a  single  exam- 
ple of  this  fracture,  without  fracture  of  the  thyroid  cartilage;  and 
Weiss  has  found  the  cricoid  cartilage  broken  into  numerous  frag- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  separated  from  the  trachea.* 

General  Etiology  of  Fractures  of  the  Laryngeal  Carti- 
lages.— As  a  predisposing  cause,  advanced  age,  with  its  usual  con- 
comitant, partial  or  complete  ossification  of  the  cartilages,  has  been 
thought  to  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The  number  of  recorded  cases 
is,  however,  too  small  to  establish  its  actual  value.  In  the  case  reported 
by  Plenck,  the  cartilages  were  already  very  much  ossified,  although  the 
subject  was  only  thirty-seven  years  old.  Morgagni  observed  that  in 
his  experience  it  had  occurred  always  in  advanced  life.  In  my  own 
case,  however,  the  cartilages  were  only  slightly  ossified,  the  patient 
being  forty-one  years  old ;  nor  did  the  lines  or  the  several  fractures 
indicate  a  preference  for  the  bony  plates;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
rather  avoided  them,  and  in  the  case  of  the  incomplete  fracture,  the 
bone  appeared  to  have  arrested  the  fracture.  In  fact,  a  few  experi- 
ments have  satisfied  mc  that  the  adult  laryngeal  cartilages  are  quite  as 
brittle  as  bone,  and,  consequently,  that  ossification  in  no  way  increases 
their  liability  to  fracture. 

The  immediate  causes  have  been  direct  blows,  as  falling  upon  the 
edge  of  a  pail,  a  kick  from  a  horse,  or  pressure,  as  in  hanging,  or  in 
grasping  the  larynx  strongly  between  the  thumb  and  fingers. 

General  Symptomatology,  etc. — The  signs  of  this  accident  are 
such  as  usually  attend  any  severe  injury  of  this  organ,  whether  accom- 
panied with  a  fracture  or  not,  such  as  pain,  swelling,  difficult  degluti- 
tion, embarrassed  respiration,  a  loss  of  voice,  cough,  and  perhaps 
bloody  expectoration,  with  emphysema,  &c. 

But  none  of  these  can  be  regarded  as  diagnostic ;  although,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  accident,  especially  if  a 

t  Malg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  408. 
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very  severe  and  direct  blow  has  been  received,  or  more  certainly  still 
when  symptoms  so  grave  and  complicated  have  followed  an  attempt 
at  strangxilation  by  grasping  the  throat,  they  may  be  regarded  as  pro- 
bable or  presumptive  evidences. 

A  positive  diagnosis  must  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  sensible 
ditiplacement.  or  motion  of  the  fragments,  with  crepitus. 

In  the  case  rehjted  by  Plenck,  death  followed  almost  immediately, 
with  convulsions,  and  without  any  outcry ;  indicating,  probably^  some 
severe  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  while  in  M.  Ollivier  s  patient  sufiib- 
c-Htion  ensued,  at  first  intermittent,  and  finally  permanent. 

In  my  own  case,  suflocation  was  throughout  a  prominent  symptom, 
with  only  such  slight  intervals  of  amelioration  as  might  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  extrication  ofthe  blood  or  mucus  from  the  larynx. 

Gexeral  Prognosis. — The  prognosis  ought  to  depend  rather  upon 
the  complications  and  upon  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms,  than  upon 
the  simple  decision  of  the  question  of  fracture,  A  fracture  produced 
by  grasping  the  wing-?  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  without  any  great 
contusion  or  laceration  ofthe  soft  parts,  might  reafionably  be  expected 
to  tenninate  favorably  under  judicious  management;  but  when,  on  the 
contrary,  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  great  violence  inflicted  directly 
upon  the  front  of  the  cartilages,  producing  severe  contusion  and  lace- 
ration, and  is  followed  by  great  swelling,  very  difficult  respiration, 
complete  aphonia,  impossibility  of  deglutition,  ic.,  the  prognosis  can- 
nt:>t  but  be  unfavorable — and  indeed  the  woman  spoken  of  by  Marjolin, 
whose  larynx  was  broken  by  grasping  the  neck,  is  the  only  oue,  so 
far  as  wo  know,  whose  recovery  has  been  mentioned. 

Gexeka  l  Theatmext. — In  examples  of  simplc;  uncomplicated  frac- 
ture, "silence,  regimen  and  a  small  bleeding,"  may  suffice ;  but  in  other 
cases,  it  may  become  necessary  to  introduce  a  tube  into  the  stomach 
,,  "-T  -  ly  i\^Q  patient  with  food  and  drinks,  since  deglutition  may  be 
•le.  If,  also,  suffocation  is  imminent,  there  ma}'  remain  no 
iilitji  luiiivo  but  a  resort  to  tracheotomy,  or  to  laryngotomy.  I  am  not 
ftware  that  this  has  ever  been  practised  except  by  myself,  yet  its  pro- 
priety, under  certain  conditions,  is  sufficiently  manifest. 

As  to  a  *'  reduction  "  of  the  fragments,  by  manipulation,  I  believe  it 

will  be  found  generally,  if  not  always,  impracticable.     Whatever  dis- 

nt  exists  must  l)e  mostly  inwards,  and  we  can  have  no  means  of 

;  )iein  again  outwards.  Nor  if  once  replaced,  do  I  see  any  reason 

lo  suppose  that  they  woidd  not  become  immediately  displaced. 

Cheiius  has  suggested  the  propriety,  in  such  cases,  of  cutting  open 
llie  coverings  of  the  larynx  freely  in  the  mesian  line,  and  after  stanch- 
ing the  bleciing,  proccctling  at  once  to  divide  the  larynx  itself  in  ita 
whole  length  and  then  replacing  the  broken  cartilages.*  The  pro- 
cedure has  an  aspect  of  severity,  but  I  can  well  conceive  of  cii'cum- 
etaaces  which  would  justify  its  adoption;  not,  however,  so  much  for  the 
purpose  of  replacing  the  cartilages,  as  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  a 
fatal  internal  hemorrhage,  and  of  giving  a  free  admission  of  air  to  the 
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S^Btem  of  Sargerf,  Pbilad«lphln  eti.,  vol.  I.  p.  581, 1S47. 
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lungs.  If  this  operation  were  to  be  practised,  the  wound  ought  to  be 
left  open  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  of  the  subsidence  of  the 
inflammation,  and  then  permitted  to  close  with  such  precautions  as  expe- 
rience teaches  are  usually  necessary  after  the  windpipe  has  been  opened. 

Active  antiphlogistic  measures,  combined  with  fomentations  to  the 
neck,  so  far  as  these  latter  are  found  to  be  agreeable  and  practicable, 
are  important  measures,  and  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  general  plan 
of  treatment. 

My  own  patient,  also,  found  small  pieces  of  ice,  permitted  slowly  to 
dissolve  in  the  mouth,  very  grateful;  but  he  preferred  very  much  as 
an  external  application,  the  warm  fomentations  to  the  cold  lotions. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  VERTEBRA. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  divide  fractures  of  the  vertebrso  into  frac- 
tures of  the  spinous  processes,  transverse  processes,  vertebral  arches 
and  bodies. 


Fig.  29. 


§  1.  Fractures  op  the  Spinous  Processes. 

Fractures  of  the  spinous  apophyses,  independent  of  a  fracture  of  the 
arches,  may  occur  at  any  point  of  the  vertebral  column ;  and  they  may 

be  occasioned  by  a  blow  received  upon 
either  side  of  the  spinal  column ;  or  by 
a  force  directed  from  above  or  from 
below. 

Symptoms  and  Pathology. — These  ac- 
cidents may  be  recognized  by  the  lively 
pain  at  the  point  of  fracture,  produced 
especially  when  the  patient  bends  for- 
wards, which  position  renders  the  skin 
and  muscles  tense  and  drives  the  frag- 
ments into  the  flesh;  by  the  swelling, 
tenderness  and  discoloration ;  but  chiefly 
by  the  lateral  displacement  of  the  broken 
process,  and  the  mobility. 

Duvemey  met  with  a  fracture  of  two 
of  the  processes  in  the  same  person,  and 
which  could  only  be  recognized  by  the 
mobility,  since,  as  the  autopsy  proved,  there  was  no  displacement. 
Nor  would  it  be  surprising  if  the  displacement  was  absent  in  a  ma- 
jority of  these  accidents,  inasmuch  as  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments 
from  above  and  below  with  the  strong  and  short  muscles  upon  either 
side,  must  prevent  a  deviation  in  any  direction  until  these  tissues  were 
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more  or  less  torn.  Sir  Astley  mentions  a  case  in  wbicb,  however,  sucli 
lacerations  did  occur,  and  the  lateral  deformity  was  quite  conspicuous. 

A  l>oy  had  been  endeavoring  to  support  a  heavy  weight  upon  his 
shoulders,  when  he  fell,  bent  double.  Immediately  he  had  the  appear- 
ance of  one  suffering  under  a  distortion  of  the  spine  of  long  standing, 
Tliree  or  four  of  the  processes  were  broken  off  and  the  corresponding 
muscles  were  detached  so  as  to  allow  the  processes  to  fall  off  to  th« 
opjxjsite  side.  There  was  no  paralysis,  and  he  was  soon  discharged 
with  the  free  use  of  his  limbs,  but  the  deformity  remained.* 

If  the  fragment  is  thrown  directly  downwards,  as  it  possibly  may 
be,  especially  in  the  cervical  or  lumbar  re^on,  yet  not  without  a  rup- 
ture of  the  supra-spinous  ligaments,  or  of  the  ligamentum  nuchao,  then 
the  displacement  will  be  more  difficult  to  detect,  and  It  may  require 
some  more  care  not  to  confound  it  with  a  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch 
or  of  the  plates  from  which  the  spinous  j>roces.ses  arise.  The  process 
not  being  felt  in  its  natural  position,  nor  upon  either  side,  it  may  seem 
to  have  been  forced  directly  forwards,  when  in  fact  it  is  only  thrown 
downwards  towards  its  fellow.  The  danger  of  error  in  the  diagnosis 
will  be  increased  when  to  these  conditions  are  added  paralysis  of  those 
portions  of  the  bo^Iy  which  are  below  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  and 
which,  in  this  case,  may  be  the  result  of  an  extravasation  of  blood  or 
of  simply  a  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Nor  do  I  think  it  would 
be  possible  now  to  determine  positively  whether  it  was  simply  a  frac- 
ture of  a  spinous  process,  of  tlie  arch,  or  of  the  body  itself  of  the  ver- 
tebrn.  In  case,  however,  the  pandysis  results  from  concussion,  the 
fact  will  in  most  cases  soon  become  apparent  by  a  return  of  sensation 
and  of  the  power  of  motion. 

Prognosis. — Hippocrates  affirmed  that  here,  as  in  fractures  of  other 
spongy  bones,  the  union  took  place  speedily.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  this  venerable  father  of  surgery  has  stated  the  fact  correctly,  and 
yet  in  the  only  example  known  to  me  where  the  condition  of  this 
process,  as  proved  by  dissection,  has  been  carefully  stated,  the  frag- 
ment had  not  united  by  bone  at  all.  This  is  the  case  related  by  Sir 
Astley  as  having  been  examined  by  Mr.  Key.  A  subject  was  brought 
into  the  dissecting  room  in  which  one  of  the  processes  had  Ikjcd  broken, 
mud,  on  dissection,  a  complete  articulation  was  found  between  the 
broken  surfaces,  wliich  surfaces  had  become  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  cartilage.  The  false  articulation  was  surrounded  with  33'novial 
membrane  and  capsular  ligaments,  and  contained  a  fluid  like  synovia.* 

Ordinarily  the  displacement  continues,  whatever  treatment  may  bo 
adopted:  but  Malgaigne  says  he  has  seen  one  instance  in  which  the 
tweinb  dorsal  spine  being  broken  and  displaced  laterally,  resumed  its 
pl»ce  spontaneously  after  a  few  days.  Aurran  mention  a  similar 
example.' 

7V«i/mffn/. — If  in  an^^  case  it  should  be  found  jwssible  to  act  unoa 
the  fragment,  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  press  it  into  place,  ana  to 
retain  it  there  by  means  of  a  compress  and  bandage ;  but  even  this 


•  8ir  Adtlejr  Coopflr,  op.  cit..  p.  459. 
>  Mftlg&lgne,  op.  cil.,  p.  412. 


•  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  450. 
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would  not  be  admissible  so  long  as  any  doubt  remained  whether  it 
was  not  a  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch,  since  if  it  were,  any  attempt 
to  restore  the  bone  to  place  by  pressure  would  be  likely  to  drive  it 
more  deeply  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  Yet  what  need  is  there  of 
surgical  interference  of  any  kind  ?  If  the  apophysis  remains  displaced 
it  cannot  result  in  any  serious,  perhaps  we  may  say  in  any  appreciable 
deformity.  The  surgeon  has  therefore  only  to  lay  the  patient  quietly 
in  bed  and  in  such  a  position  as  he  finds  most  comfortable,  enjoining 
upon  him  perfect  rest,  and  employing  such  other  means  as  may  be 
proper  to  combat  inflammation. 

§  2.  Fractures  of  the  Transverse  Process. 

A  fracture  of  a  transverse  process  can  scarcely  occur  except  as  a 
consequence  of  a  gunshot  wound.  Dupuytren  relates  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  which  the  ball  had  penetrated  the  transverse  process  of  the 
second  cervical  vertebra.  The  man  bled  very  little  at  the  time,  and 
his  symptoms  progressed  favorably  for  ten  days ;  after  which  second- 
ary hemorrhage  occurred,  of  which  he  ultimately  died.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  the  vertebral  artery  had  been  injured,  and  that  the  inflam- 
mation of  its  coats  being  followed  by  a  slough,  caused  his  death.* 

I  have  also  elsewliere  reported  the  case  of  Charles  Harkner,  of  this 
city,  who  was  shot  with  a  pistol  on  the  21st  of  Jan.,  1851.  I  did  not 
see  him  until  the  following  day.  The  ball  had  entered  the  chin,  a  little 
to  the  left  side  and  below  the  inferior  maxilla,  but  its  place  of  lodgment 
could  not  be  discovered.  He  lay  with  his  face  constantly  turned  to 
the  right.  The  left  side  of  his  neck  was  swollen  and  crepitant;  the  left 
arm  and  leg  were  paralyzed ;  he  slept  most  of  the  time,  but  could  be 
easily  aroused,  and  when  aroused  he  seemed  to  be  conscious,  but  was 
unable  to  speak.  By  signs  he  indicated  to  us  that  he  was  suffering 
no  pain.  He  gradually  sank,  without  hemorrhage,  and  died  in  thirty- 
six  hours  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  autopsy,  made  four  hours  after  death,  enabled  us  to  trace  the 
wound  from  the  chin,  through  the  left  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and 
also  through  the  roots  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  fourth  cervical 
vertebra ;  immediately  behind  which,  lying  imbedded  in  the  muscles, 
was  the  bullet.  The  cavity  of  the  tunica  arachnoides  contained  con- 
siderable serous  effusion. 

The  emphysema  in  the  neck  was  occasioned,  no  doubt,  by  the 
wound  of  the  larynx,  the  ball  having  opened  freely  into  its  cavity. 
This  circumstance  also  explained  the  aphonia;  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death  seems  to  have  been  arachnoid  effusion  as  a  result  of 
meningeal  inflammation. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  this  accident  can  only  refer  to  the  com- 
plic-ations,  since  a  mere  fracture  of  the  process  is  not  likely  to  present 
any  peculiar  signs  which  could  be  recognized.  Concussion  or  bloody 
efi^sion  may  take  place  so  as  to  occasion  more  or  less  paralysis,  or, 
at  a  later  period,  inflammation  and  its  consequent  effusions  may  give 
rise  to  the  same  phenomenon. 

■  Dnpa^treDf  Diseases^  &o.,  of  Bones,  Sjrd.  ed.,  p.  360. 
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In  itself  considered,  and  independent  of  these  complications,  it  is 
sufficiently  trivial,  but  inasmuch  as  it  has  not  been  known  to  occur 
except  from  gunshot  wounds,  nor  is  it  likely  to  occur  except  IVom 
penetrating  wounds  of  some  kind,  the  accident  mugtt  always  be  re- 
garded as  exceedingly  grave,  if  not  actually  fatal. 

As  to  the  treatment,  nothing  but  strict  rest  and  antiphlogistic  reme- 
dies can  prove  of  any  service. 


§  3.    FaACTCR£S  OF  THE  VERTEBRAL  ABCHES. 


Pig.  30. 


Fincturc  at  tbe  Tcrteliml  tMh. 


The  vertebral  arches,  upon  which  both  the  spinous  and  transverse 
proccfises  have  their  princi|ial  support,  may  be  broken  at  any  point  of 
their  circumference,  by  a  blow  received 
upon  the  spinous  process;  but  generally 
it  is  the  lamellar  p<jrtion,  or  the  "  ver- 
tebral plate,"  which  gives  way  rather 
than  the  neck  or  pedicle  of  the  arch ; 
and  in  all  of  the  cases  recorde<l  the 
plates  have  been  broken  upon  both 
side;!. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1851,  during  a 
rioleut  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  a  balus- 
trade fell  from  the  top  of  a  high  build- 
striking  a  man  named  John  Larkin, 
'Urbo  was  about  forty  years  of  ago.  ujion 
the  back  of  his  head  and  neck.  He  fell 
to  the  ground  instantly,  and  did  not 
again  move  his  feet  or  legs,  although 
"he  never  lost  his  consciousness  until  ho 

died.  I  found  the  bladder  paralyzed  also,  and  his  left  arm,  but  his 
right  arm  he  could  move  pretty  well.  lie  conversed  freely  up  to  the 
\ls^  moment,  and  said  that  he  was  suffering  a  good  deal  of  pain,  which 
always  greatly  aggravated  by  moving.  His  death  took  place 
-six  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

Dr.  Hugh  B.  Vandcventer,  who  was  the  attending  surgeon,  made  a 
dissection  on  the  following  day  in  ray  presence,  which  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  plates  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  were  broken  upon  each  side, 

~  that  the  spinous  process  with  a  small  portion  of  the  arch  attached 
forced  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  Tiiere  was  no  blood  efl^ised, 
or  serum  at  this  point,  but  about  one  ounce  of  serum  was  found  in 
the  CJivity  of  the  tunica  arachnoides  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The 
bodies  of  the  vertebrae  were  not  broken.  It  was  our  opinion,  there- 
fore, that  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  the  direct  pressure  of 
the  spinous  process. 

In  the  case  related  by  Prout,  of  Alabama,  the  man  having  died  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  arch  of  the  fifth 
cervical  vertebra  was  found  to  be  broken  in  three  places,  and  the 
spinous  process  was  driven  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow.  There  was 
a  slight  effusion  of  blood  between  the  sheath  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
the  boue,  and  a  considerable  effusion  between  the  sheath  and  the  cord. 
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There  was  no  material  lesion  of  the  cord  or  of  its  membraneS;  and  the 
body  of  the  bone  was  neither  broken  nor  dislocated.* 

It  is  probable,  also,  that  in  the  following  example  the  arch  was 
broken,  but  that  the  force  of  the  blow  having  been  somewhat  oblique, 
the  process  was  but  little  if  at  all  thrown  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow, 

R.  L.,  of  this  county,  aged  about  forty  years,  was  thrown  from  a 
loaded  wagon  in  February  of  1851,  striking,  as  he  thinks,  upon  the 
back  of  his  neck.  lie  was  stunned  by  the  injury,  and  remained  insen- 
sible several  hours;  on  the  return  of  consciousness,  he  found  that  his 
lower  extremities  and  bladder  were  paralyzed.  During  four  weeks 
his  bladder  had  to  be  emptied  by  a  catheter.  Nine  months  after  the 
injury  was  received  he  consulted  me,  and  I  found  the  spinous  process 
of  the  last  cervical  vertebra  pushed  over  to  the  left  side.  His  head  was 
strongly  bent  forwards,  and  he  was  unable  to  straighten  it.  He  could 
walk  a  few  steps,  but  not  without  great  fatigue ;  and  he  suffered  almost 
constant  pain  in  his  lower  extremities,  accompanied  with  excessive 
restlessness  and  watchfulness,  for  which  he  was  obliged  to  take  mor- 
phine in  large  quantities. 

In  the  case  related  by  Alban  G.  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  again  presently,  the  deviation  was  lateral,  and  so  also  in 
Ollivier's  case,  mentioned  by  Malgaigne. 

Symptovis. — We  can  imagine  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch, 
with  a  lateral  displacement  only,  in  which  the  symptoms  might  not 
differ  essentially  from  a  simple  fracture  of  the  spinous  process;  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  cases  which  have  been  supposed 
to  be  examples  of  this  latter  accident,  and  in  which  a  speedy  recovery 
has  taken  place,  were  really  examples  of  fracture  of  the  arches;  yet  it 
must  be  admitted  that  such  a  fortunate  result  is  only  possible,  since 
the  arches  can  hardly  be  broken  without  communicating  a  severe 
concussion  to  the  marrow,  nor  without  lacerations,  inflammation,  and 
effusions,  which  will  be  most  certain  to  produce  compression  and 
paralysis,  and  probably  death. 

If,  however,  it  is  possible  for  us  to  confound  a  fracture  of  the  process 
with  a  fracture  of  the  arches,  it  is  still  more  possible  for  us  to  confound 
a  fracture  of  the  arches  with  a  fracture  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae. 
If,  as  is  usually  the  fact,  the  process,  in  case  of  a  fracture  of  the  arch, 
is  less  prominent  than  natural,  and  that  portion  of  the  body  receiving 
its  nervous  supply  from  below  this  point  is  paralyzed,  we  may  have 
reasons  to  believe  that  the  arch  is  broken  and  the  process  driven  in 
upon  the  spine ;  but  dissections  have  shown  that  in  many  of  these 
cases,  or  in  most  of  them,  indeed,  the  bodies  of  more  or  less  of  the 
vertebrae  are  broken  also,  and  in  still  other  cases  the  bodies  were 
alone  broken. 

If,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Ollivier,  we  can  feel  the  plates  move 
separately,  the  diagnosis  might  be  made  out,  so  far  at  least  as  to  deter- 
mine that  the  plates  were  broken;  but  we  should  be  still  unable  to 
say  that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  were  not  broken  also. 

'  Front.  Araer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sol.,  Nov.  1837,  toI.  xx!.  p.  276,  from  Weatern  Joarn. 
of  Med.  and  Phys.  Soi. 
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Something  perhaps  may  "be  inferred  from  the  direction  and  manner 
of  the  blow  which  has  produced  the  fracture.  Thus  a  fall  upon  the 
top  of  the  liead  would  most  often  produce  a  comminution  of  the  bodies 
by  crushing  thorn  together,  while  a  blow  upon  the  back  could  scarcely 
break  one  of  the  vertebra  without  breaking  the  corresponding  arch 
also.  We  might  thus  be  led  to  infer,  in  the  iirst  instance,  that  the 
arches  were  not  broken;  and,  in  the  second  instance,  if  we  could  con- 
vince ourselves  that  the  arches  were  not  broken,  wc  might  rest  pretty 
well  Jifisured  that  the  bodies  were  not. 

In  the  case  related  by  Prout,  there  was  no  external  mark  of  injury 
OTcr  the  x>oinl  of  fracture,  but  a  distinct  crepitus  was  perceptible  on 
press  ore. 

Treatment. — If  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  nothing  but  rest  and 
a  cooling  regimen  are  indicated;  but  if  they  are  forced  in  upon  the 
marrow,  an  important  question  is  presentetl,  and  which  has  received 
from  different  surgeons  different  solutions.  Shall  an  effort  be  madfe 
to  reduce  the  fragments?  and  if  so,  by  what  means  shall  the  indica- 
tion be  attempted  ? 

It  will  be  roniemherod  that  in  nearly  all  of  these  cases  we  must 
remain  in  doubt,  even  after  the  most  careful  examination,  as  to  the 
actual  condition  of  the  fracture.  It  may  be  that  what  we  suppose  to 
bo  a  fracture  of  the  arch  is  only  a  fracture  of  the  apophysis,  or  that  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  a  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  bone  itself,  and  if  we 
are  expert  enough  to  make  out  clearly  a  fracture  of  the  arch,  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  say  that  the  body  is  not  broken  also,  indeed  it  is 
quite  probable  that  it  is  broken.  With  a  diagnosis  so  uncertain,  can 
ve  ever  find  a  justification  for  surgical  interference  ?  Mr.  Cline  and 
Mr.  Cooper  thought  that  we  might.  According  to  them,  the  case  pre- 
sents in  no  other  direction  a  point  of  hope  or  encouragement.  Death 
is  inevitable,  sooner  or  later,  if  the  fragment  is  not  lifted,  and  we  can 
scarcely  make  the  matter  any  worse  by  interference.  If  it  proves  to 
be  a  fracture  of  the  apophysis,  as  happened  to  be  the  case  in  a  patient 
apon  whom  Sir  Astley  operated,*  our  interference  was  unnecessary, 
but  it  \\iiA  done  no  liarm.  If  the  body  of  the  bone  is  broken,  the  ope- 
ration  aftbrds  no  resource,  but  the  patient  is  probably  beyond  suffering 
damage  at  our  hands.  If  the  diagnosis  is  correctly  made  out  and  the 
arch  only  is  broken,  and  if,  as  was  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Larkin  already 
mentioncil,  there  is  uo  bloody  effusion,  or  laceration  of  the  membranes 
or  of  the  marrow,  and  if  the  concussion  was  not  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine m\iuh  inflammation  of  the  cord,  then  it  would  seem  possible  that 
an  operation  might  save  the  patient. 

Paulus  jEgineta  first  suggoslod  that  the  compressing  fragments 
ought  to  be  removed  by  excision;  and  in  1762  Louis  removed  from 
a  man  who  had  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  his  back,  after  the  lapse 
of  five  days,  several  loose  pieces  of  bone  belonging  to  the  arch  of  the 
vertebra,  and  the  patient  recovered,  but  not  without  a  partial  para- 
lyids  of  his  lower  extremities.  Of  course  nothing  could  be  more  ra- 
tional or  simple  than  this  procedure,  adopted  by  Louis,  in  any  case  of 


'  CbuIiiu'B  Sargerr,  Ampr.  od.,  not«  by  South,  toI.  i.  p.  692. 
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an  open  wound,  where  the  fragments  could  be  easily  reached ;  but  the 
younger  Cline  was  the  first,  in  the  year  1814,  to  put  into  practice  the 
more  ancient  suggestion  of  Paulus  ^gineta,  namely,  to  attempt  the 
removal  of  the  fragments  in  a  case  of  simple  fracture.  He  made  an 
incision  upon  the  depressed  bone  as  the  patient  was  lying  upon  bis 
face,  raised  the  muscles  covering  the  spinal  arch,  applied  a  small 
trephine  to  the  arch,  and  cut  it  through  on  each  side,  so  as  to  remove 
the  spinous  process,  and  the  arch  of  the  bone  which  pressed  upon  the 
spinsd  marrow.  This  patient  died  on  the  4th  day  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury  and  the  3a  after  the  operation.  Mr.  Oldknow  repeated 
this  operation  in  1819  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  arch  of  the  sixth 
vertebra.  The  patient  died  on  the  7th  day.  In  1822,  Mr.  Tyrrell 
operated  at  St.  Thomas  Hospital  on  a  man  who  had  just  been  admitted 
with  a  fracture  through  the  arches  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  vertebnB. 
The  operation  was  accomplished  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  re- 
sulted in  only  a  partial  return  of  sensibility.  He  died  on  the  twelfth 
day.*  In  1827,  Tyrrell  operated  a  second  time,  and  death  resulted  on 
the  fifth  day.  On  the  30th  of  August,  1824,  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of 
Philadelphia,  operated  upon  a  man  who  had  been  received  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  twelve  days  before,  with  a  fracture  of  the  arch 
of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra,  and  the  lower  part  of  whose  body  was 
at  the  time  completely  paralyzed.  On  removing  the  spinous  process, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  dorsal  vertebrae  were 
dislocated  upon  each  other.  No  immediate  relief  was  afforded  by  the 
operation,  but  sensibility  began  to  return  in  the  lower  extremities 
after  about  forty -eight  hours.  On  the  third  day  he  was  attacked  with 
a  violent  chill,  and  death  took  place  twelve  hours  after.  The  dissec- 
tion showed  about  half  a  gallon  of  blood  in  the  posterior  mediastinum, 
and  bloody  effusions  existed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  canal," 
Dr.  Potter,  of  New  York,  who  operated  three  mouths  after  the  receipt 
of  the  injury,  lost  his  patient  on  the  eighteenth  day.*  The  patient 
whom  Laugier  trephined  at  the  base  of  the  spinous  process  of  the 
ninth  dorsal  vertebra,  died  on  the  fourth  day.  Chelius  says  that  the 
operation  has  been  repeated  unsuccessfully  by  Wickham,  Attenburrow, 
and  Holscher.* 

February  6th,  1834,  Dr.  David  L.  Rogers,  of  New  York,  operated 
upon  a  man  who  had  fallen  two  days  before,  breaking  the  arch  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  forcing  the  spinous  process  upon  the  cord. 
In  the  first  steps  of  the  operation  several  fragments  of  bone  were  re- 
moved which  had  been  broken  from  the  spinous  process,  and  only 
those  portions  of  the  arch  remained  which  were  attached  to  the  oblique 
processes.  An  effort  was  made  to  separate  these  processes  by  the 
knife,  but  this  was  found  to  be  impossible;  and  an  attempt  to  use 
Hey^s  saw  caused  great  pain  accompanied  with  convulsive  actions  of 
the  muscles  of  the  back.  Having  finally  made  the  bone  fast  by  the 
aid  of  a  double  hook  and  elevator,  the  saw  was  again  applied  success- 

'  Sir  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  pp.  47P— 80. 

>  Martan,  Godman's  ed.  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Distoc.  &o.,  p.  421. 

'  Potter,  Malgaigiie,  translated,  note  bj  Packard,  p.  344. 

*  Cbelios's  Sargery,  Ain«r.  ed.,  vol.  I.  p.  690. 
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fully  on  one  side.  The  opposite  side  was  also  at  length  removed  at 
the  articulations  of  tlie  oblique  processes  by  the  cautious  use  of  the 
knife  and  by  tractions.  About  two  inches  of  the  spiual  cord  was  now 
exj^osed,  covered  with  coagulated  blood.  The  cord  itself  did  not  seem 
lo  be  injured.  In  about  filleen  minutes  after  the  operation,  this  patient 
expressed  himself  as  being  much  relieved;  sensibility  returned  to  his 
low(?r  extremities;  res])iration  became  easy,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
an  auodjTie  he  slept  for  several  hours.  Subsequently  he  became 
worse,  and  on  the  eighth  day  he  died;  when  the  autopsy  revealed  a 
fracture  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  from  which  the  spinous  process 
and  arch  had  been  removed,  but  no  displacement  of  the  fragments.* 

These  are  all  of  the  cases  of  which  we  have  any  very  accurate  in- 
formation in  which  this  operation  has  been  made,  and  they  have  all 
terminated  fatally  in  a  very  few  days.  The  case  reported  byAlbanG. 
Smithy  of  Kentucky,  is  not  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us 
to  make  use  of  It  safely,  nor  is  it  stated  how  long  the  patient  survived. 
the  o()eration ;  Giljson  says  it  gave  no  permanent  relief.  The  exam- 
ple mentioned  by  an  English  writer  is  equally  unreliable,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  given  only  upon  rumor,  and  but  a  "few  months"  had  elapsed 
cince  the  operation  was  performed.  It  was  said  to  have  been  maae  in 
the  vear  1838,  by  a  surgeon  of  the  name  of  Edwards,  in  South  Wales ; 
and  it  was  affirmed  that  the  compression  was  relieved  and  that  the 
patient  "  did  well."*  So  unique  a  case  would  certainly  have  found 
Wore  this  an  ample  confirmation. 

Exfierience,  then,  seems  to  have  sufficiently  shown  that  we  have  no 
right  to  expect  anything  from  this  .surgical  expedient ;  and  notwith- 
standing the  .strong  hope  expressed  by  Sir  Astley,  that  Mr.  Cline's 
operation  might  hereafter  prove  a  valuable  resource,  and  contrary  to 
the  conclusions  which  we  m  common  with  many  other  surgeons  had 
drftWTi  from  the  anatomical  relations  of  these  parts,  we  are  compelled 
t!y  to  declare  that  the  oxpe<lient  is  no  longer  worthy  of  a  trial. 
i  -:ime  conclusion  also  many  of  the  most  distinguisheil  surgeons 

have  arrived  ;  among  whom  we  may  mention,  as  especially  entitled  to 
contidence,  Brodie,  Liston.  Malgaigne,  and  Gibson. 

What  more  can  be  said  of  the  attempt  to  raise  the  depressed  bone 
by  seizing  the  spinous  ])rocoss  with  the  iingera,  or  with  a  pair  of  strong 
hoicked  forceps  passed  through  the  skin,  or  finally,  if  this  cannot  be 
dooe,  by  laying  bare  both  sides  of  the  process  and  seizing  upon  it 
with  a  pair  of  firm  tenacula  ?  This  is  the  alternative  presented  to 
Malgaigne,  and  which  he  ventures  to  recommend  as  deserving  a  trial. 
Id  the  absence,  however,  of  any  testimony  in  its  favor,  beyond  the 
mere  rational  argument  adduced  by  this  distinguished  writer,  we  must 
waivo  any  farther  consideration  of  the  subject;  only  expressing  our 
well-established  conviction  that  it  will  be  found,  after  a  fair  trial,  as 
uitetesB  and  as  inexpedient  as  the  more  severe  operation  of  Cline. 

Jeffries  Wyman,  of  Boston,  in  a  private  communication,  informs  nie 
that  ho  has  met  with  six  examples  of  fracture  of  the  vertebral  arch 


*  Rogers.  Amer.  Jonm.  Mod.  Sci..  Mn.r,  1835.  rol.  xvl.  p.  93. 
'  Eanardi,  Brftiith  and  KortiigD  Mttd.  Rvr.,  1^38,  p.  162. 
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occurring  in  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra,  between  the  lower  articulating 
and  the  transverse  processes.  All  of  them  old,  ununited  fractures. 
He  has  also  met  with  the  same  fracture  once  in  the  third  lumbar  ver- 
tebra. The  frequency  of  this  peculiar  form  of  fracture  in  this  region 
Dr.  Wyman  ascribes  to  the  fact  that  the  upper  and  lower  articulating 
processes  are  widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  connected  only  by 
a  narrow  neck,  in  which  respect  they  contrast  very  strongly  with  the 
dorsal  vertebrse.  The  observation  is  interesting,  and,  I  think,  has  not 
before  been  made. 

As  to  the  therapeutical  treatment  of  the  various  symptoms  belong- 
ing to  these  accidents,  and  in  relation  to  the  prognosis,  the  remarks 
which  we  shall  make  will  be  found  equally  applicable  to  fractures  of 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  and  we  shall  reserve  the  consideration  of 
these  topics  for  the  following  section. 

§  4.  Fractubxs  ov  thk  Bodies  of  the  Vertebra. 

The  same  causes  which  produce  fractures  of  the  arches  produce  also 
fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  that  is,  blows  received  directly 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  spinous  processes;  but  in  these  cases  the 
arches  are  generally  broken  at  the  same  time. 

In  other  cases  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  broken  by  falls  upon 
the  top  of  the  head,  by  which  the  vertebrse  are  not  only  driven  forci- 
bly together,  but  often  doubled  forwards  upon  each  other;  or  the 
patient  may  have  alighted  upon  his  feet  or  upon  his  sacrum. 

Reveillon  has  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  fifth  cervical  verte- 
bra from  muscular  action,  which  occurred  in  diving.  The  man  was 
taken  out  of  the  water  unconscious,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  having 
declared  before  death  that  his  head  did  not  strike  the  bottom,  although 
he  had  jumped  from  a  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet,  and  the  water  was 
only  three  feet  deep.'  The  statement  of  the  sufterer  under  such  cir- 
cumstances could  not  really  possess  much  value,  and  we  think  we  see 
good  reasons  to  suppose  that  he  was  mistaken.  South  also  relates  a 
case  of  fracture  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cervical  vertebraj  occasioned 
by  diving,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  the  fracture  was  caused  by 
the  concussion  of  the  head  upon  the  water.' 

Malgaigne  says  the  spine  bends  at  three  principal  points;  comprised, 
the  first  between  the  third  and  seventh  cervical  vertebrse,  the  second 
between  the  eleventh  dorsal  and  second  lumbar,  the  third  between  the 
fourth  lumbar  and  the  sacrum;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  fractures  of 
the  vertebrce  occur  at  these  points  of  flexion.  He  makes  an  argument 
from  this  also  that  these  fractures  "  are  generally  the  result  of  counter- 
strokes  as  the  effect  of  forcible  flexion  of  the  column  either  forwards 
or  backwards."  Malgaigne  observes  moreover  that  dislocations  follow 
the  same  rule. 

The  direction  of  the  line  of  fracture  varies  greatly  in  the  different 
examples  which  we  have  seen ;  some  are  crushed,  and  more  or  less 

>  ReTAiUon,  Cbelins's  Surg.,  note  hy  South,  vol.  i.  p  584. 
3  South,  ibid.,  p.  583. 
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Fig.  31. 


comminuted.  In  £>ome  cases  a  narrow  piece  is  chipped  &om  tlie  mar- 
ffin,  others  are  broken  transversely,  and  others  obliquely.  In  oblique 
fracttircs  the  line  of  the  fracture  is  generally  from  behind  forwards 
and  from  above  downwards.  Malgaigne  thinks  that  a  crushing  or 
comminution  can  only  occur  from  a  forcible  flexion  forwards;  but  I 
lave  seen  at  least  one  example  in  which  this  was  not  the  fact;  the 
patient  having  fallen  so  as  to  strike  with  the  back  oi*  his  neck  upon 
an  iron  ]>ar.  This  was  the  case  of  the  sailor,  to  which  I  shall  again 
refer  more  particularly. 

The  upper  fragment  is  almost  always  that  which  suffers  displace- 
ment :  sometimes  being  simply  driven  do^ynwa^ds  and  thus  made  to 
^penetrate  more  or  less  the  lower  fragment ;  at  other  timea»  as  in  cer- 
tain transverse  fractures,  it  is  only  displaced 
forwards,  and  in  still  other  examples,  wliere 
the  fracture  is  oblique,  the  upper  fragment  is 
displaced  lx)th  downwards  and  forwards. 

In  the  first  and  last  of  these  examples  the 
spine  iiecomes  bent  forwards  at  tlie  point  of 
fracture,  producing  an  angle  of  which  the 
most  salient  point  posteriorly  is  represented 
\iy  the  extremity  of  the  spinous  process  be- 
longing to  the  broken  vertebra;  in  the  second 
example  the  spinous  process  of  the  broken 
vertebra  is  depressed,  and  the  process  of  the 
vertebra  next  below  is  relatively  prominent. 

In  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases  also 
llie  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is 
complicated,  as  we  have  already  statetl.  with  a 
fracture  of  the  arches,  in  some  instances  with 
a  fracture  of  the  oblique  processes  and  with  a 
dislocation. 

Symptoms. — Severe  pain  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  felt  especially  when 
the  part  is  touched  or  the  body  is  moved,  tenderness,  swelling,  eoehy- 
m<3sis,  occasionally  crepitus,  a  slight  angular  distortion  of  tlie  spine,  or 
simply  a  trifling  irregularity  in  the  position  of  the  processes,  and 
oaralysis  of  all  the  parts  whose  nerves  take  their  origin  below  the 
Iraoturc,  are  the  usual  signs  of  this  accident. 

The  paralysis  may  be  due  to  the  mere  pressure  of  the  displaced 
fragments,  but  it  is  much  more  often  due  to  a  severe  and  irrcpi^rablo 
Jeaion  of  the  cord  itself.  I  have  in  one  instance  seen  the  cord  almost 
completely  separated  at  the  point  of  fracture  although  the  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments  was  inconsiderable. 

AccoTupanying  the  paralysis  of  the  ])ladder,  there  has  been  generally 
obaerved  an  alkaline  state  of  the  urine,  and  subacute  inflammation  of 
the  coats  of  the  bladder.  Priapism  is  present  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  cases. 

Those  who  die  immediately  seem  to  be  asphyxiated;  while  those 
who  die  later  seem  to  wear  out  from  general  irritation,  this  condition 
being  frequently  accompanied  with  an  obstinate  diarrhcea  and  vomit- 
ing.    A  few  become  comatose  before  death. 


Oblique  fraclurt  of  th«  body 
of  a  rorti-bra. 
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It  will  be  seen,  moreover,  that  a  certain  proportion  finally  recover; 
but  scarcely  ever  are  all  the  functions  of  the  limbs  and  of  the  body 
completely  restored. 

We  shall  render  this  part  of  our  description  of  these  accident  more 
intelligible  if  we  regard  them  as  they  occur  in  the  various  portions  of 
the  spinal  column,  since  the  symptoms,  prognosis,  and  treatment,  have 
reference  mainly  to  the  point  at  which  the  fracture  has  occurred. 

1.  Fractures  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Lumbar  Vertehrse. 

The  nerves  which  emerge  from  the  intervertebral  foramina  below 
the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  join  with  the  sacral  nerves  to 
form  a  plexus,  which  supplies  the  sphincter  and  levator  ani,  the  peri- 
neal muscles,  the  detrusor  and  accelerator  urinee,  the  urethra,  glans 
penis,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  extremities. 

A  fracture,  therefore,  of  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  lumbar  vertebra, 
produces  more  or  less  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
paralysis  of  the  bladder,  indicated  by  retention  of  the  urine,  and 
paralysis  of  the  rectum,  the  latter  being  accompanied  sometimes  by 
involuntary  discharges  from  the  bowels  and  at  other  times  by  constipa- 
tion. These  patients  generally  die  after  a  few  months  or  years  from 
a  general  nervous  irritation  with  consequent  exhaustion  of  the  system. 
The  following  case,  related  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  illustrates,  proba- 
bly, a  more  favorable  termination. 

A  boy  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  Sept.  1827,  with 
a  fracture  and  considerable  displacement  of  the  third  and  fourth 
lumbar  vertebrae,  the  displacement  being  sufficient  to  cause  a  manifest 
alteration  in  the  figure  of  his  spine.  His  lower  limbs  were  paralytic. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  displaced  vertebrae,  but  it  was 
attended  with  only  partial  success.  At  the  end  of  a  month  he  had 
slight  involuntary  motions  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  began  to  recover  the  power  of  using  them  voluntarily.  Three 
or  four  months  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  he  left  the  hospital,  and 
the  history  of  his  case  was  interrupted  at  this  date.' 

In  case  the  fracture  is  at  a  point  higher  up,  in  the  first  or  second 
lumbar  or  last  dorsal  vertebra,  the  whole  of  the  lumbar  nerves  are 
cut  off",  producing  a  more  complete  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities, 
accompanied  with  the  same  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Death 
also  ensues  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  and  from  the  same  causes. 

A  few  years  since  a  Mrs.  Squires,  of  Kochester,  N.  Y.,  was  shot  in 
her  back,  the  ball  lodging  in  the  body  of  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae, 
from  which  it  was  found  impossible  to  extract  it.  Her  lower  extremi- 
ties were  completely  paralyzed,  and  also  the  sphincters  of  her  bladder 
and  rectum ;  a  pin  thrust  into  the  body  at  any  point  below  the  middle 
of  the  abdomen  was  not  felt.  She  survived  the  accident  several 
months,  and  died  at  last  covered  with  bed-sores  and  exhausted  with 
pain  and  watchfulness. 

On  the  11th  of  Oct.,  1851,  Alfred  McCarty,  aet.  47,  residing  at  Fort 

'  Brodie,  Sir  Ast.  Cooper  on  Disloc.,  op.  oil.,  p.  471. 
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!Eni\G.  W^  was  struck  upoa  the  back  with  a  falLiug  timber  weighing 
[hal£  n  ton  or  more,  fractiiring  four  ribs  upon  the  left  side,  and  probably 
te  lower  dorsal  vertebraj.  The  right  leg  was  also  badly  broken  at  the 
le  time.  He  was  token  up  insensible,  but  soon  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness, when  it.  was  ascertained  that  the  lower  half  of  his  body 
was  paralyzed.  I  saw  him  a  few  days  after  the  accident  in  consulta^ 
tion  with  Dr.  Cronyn,  a  very  intelligent  surgeon  residing  at  Fort  Erie. 
"VTe  agreed  that  the  treatment  ought  to  be  sustaining  and  expectant 
mainly.  Constantly  during  the  first  three  or  four  months,  and  occa- 
sionally for  some  time  longer,  the  urine  had  to  be  drawn  oft"  with  a 
catheter.  A  large  bed-sore  soon  formed  upon  his  sacrum.  There  was, 
however,  in  the  main,  a  stoady  improvement,  so  that  in  April,  six 
months  after  the  accident,  he  was  able  to  sit  with  hia  back  supported; 
the  bed-sore  had  healed ;  sensation  had  in  a  great  measure  rcturncfl  to 
his  lower  extremities,  but  motion  only  t^lightly ;  he  had  gained  flesh 
and  atreugth.  He  now  only  rarely  required  the  use  of  the  catlieter, 
but  as  soon  as  the  desire  to  urinate  was  experienced  he  was  compelled 
to  discharge  it,  having  lost  the  power  of  retention.  It  was  the  same 
with  his  fe-cal  discharges.  The  urine  was  alkaline.  About  this  time 
he  began  to  experience  a  stiffness  in  one  of  his  handa,  inability  to 
close  the  fingers  upon  the  palm,  and  slight  uneasiness  in  the  ueck. 
Gradually  both  arms  became  completely  paralyzed,  vomiting  and 
purging  stipervened,  and  after  repeated  attacks  in  the  last  month  of 
his  life  of  laryngo-tracheal  constriction,  on  the  20th  of  Sept.,  1852,  he 
sank  into  a  state  of  complete  paralysis  and  insensibility,  and  died. 

A  patient  in  Guys  Ho.spiUil,  under  Mr,  Key,  with  a  fracture  of  the 
first  lumbar  vertebra,  lived  one  year  and  two 
days.  On  examination  after  death  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  bony  union  had  occurred  between 
the  fragments,  and  that  the  spinal  marrow  was 
completely  separated  at  the  point  of  fracture.* 

Mr.  Flarrold  relates  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
first  and  second  lumbar  vertebra),  in  which  the 
(>atient  survived  the  accident  one  year  lacking 
nine  days;  death  having  resulted  finally  from 
a  sore  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and 
disease  of  the  bone.  Alter  death  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  fracture  had  united  by  ossific 
matter,,  and  that  the  spinal  marrow  was  almost 
completely  cut  in  two,  the  divided  extremities 

ADg  enlarged  and  separated  nearly  an  inch 
each  other.' 

Br,  Thompson,  of  Goshen,  N.  Y„  has  seen  a 
partial  recovery  after  a  fracture  of  the  third  or 
fourth  vertebra  of  the  loins.     Tluj  patient  fell 

frtini  the  roof  of  a  house,  striking  fir>.t  upt)n  his  feet  and  then  upon  his 
buttocks.     This  occurred  in  Oct.  1853.    The  usual  signs  of  a  fracture 


Fig,  32. 


firat  luubttr  verlcbrk. 


'  Kfv,  A.  Coop<«r  on  Dinloc,  Ac,  op.  eit.,  p.  467. 
*  Harrold,  A.  Cooper,  op.  cil.,  p.  4C4. 
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were  present,  such  as  paralysis,  &o,  A  bed-sore  formed  above  the  top 
of  the  sacrum,  and  a  piece  of  bone  exfoliated  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  the  last  lumbar  vertebra.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed  seven 
months.  After  eighteen  months  he  began  to  use  crutches.  At  the 
end  of  about  three  years  all  impovement  ceased ;  at  which  time  he 
could  not  quite  stand  alone,  yet  with  the  aid  of  apparatus  he  was  able 
to  get  about  the  country  and  peddle  books,  prints,  &c.  This  was  also 
his  condition  one  year  later.' 

2.  Fractures  of  the  Bodies  of  the  Dorsal  Vertehrse, 

In  these  examples,  the  same  organs  are  paralyzed  as  in  the  fractures 
lower  down,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  generally  considerable  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  respiration,  irregular  action  of  the  heart, 
indigestion  accompanied  with  a  tympanitic  state  of  the  bowels. 

Dupuytren,  who  reports  several  examples  of  fractures  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrsB,  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  record  the  length  of  time  they 
survived  the  accident  except  in  two  instances,  both  of  which  were 
fractures  of  the  eleventh  vertebra.  One  died  of  suffocation  on  the 
tenth  day,  and  the  other  on  the  thirty-second.  In  Sir  Astley  Cooper's 
cases,  mention  is  made  of  a  fracture  of  the  twelfth  dorsal  vertebra, 
which  the  patient  survived  fifty-two  days,  one  of  the  tenth  dorsal, 
which  terminated  fatally  in  six  days,  and  another  of  the  ninth  dorsal, 
which  did  not  result  in  death  until  after  nine  weeks. 

In  1853  Dr.  Parkman  presented  to  the  Boston  Society  for  Medical 
Improvement  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  the 
bodies  of  the  third  and  fourth  being  also  displaced  forwards,  in  which 
position  they  had  become  firmly  ossified.  The  spinal  cord  had  been 
completely  separated,  yet  the  patient  survived  the  accident  two 
months.' 

Dupuytren  has  related  also  two  examples  of  fractures,  one  of  the 
tenth  and  the  other  of  the  last  dorsal  vertebra,  from  which  the  patients 
completely  recovered  after  from  two  to  four  months*  confinement.*  A 
similar  case  is  related  by  Lente,  of  New  York.  Barney  McGuire, 
having  fallen  a  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  upon  his  back,  was 
found  with  nearly  complete  paralysis  of  his  lower  extremities,  and  of 
his  bladder.  Swelling  existed  over  the  lower  dorsal  vertebrae,  and 
this  point  was  very  tender.  Subsequently,  when  the  swelling  subsided, 
the  prominence  of  the  spinous  processes  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
dorsal  vertebrae  put  the  question  of  a  fracture  beyond  doubt.  Gradu- 
ally under  the  use  of  cups,  strychnia,  mineral  acids,  laxatives,  buchu, 
and  electricity,  his  symptoms  improved.  In  six  months  he  was  able 
to  walk  about  the  streets,  and  four  years  after  the  accident  he  was 
employed  in  a  foundry  under  regular  wages,  being  able  to  stand  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time,  and  to  walk  half  a  mile  without 
resting.  At  this  time  there  remained  no  tenderness  in  the  spine,  but 
the  projection  of  the  process  was  the  same  as  at  first.* 

^  Thompson,  Am«r.  Joarn.  Med.  Soi.,  Oct.  1857.     Lente's  paper. 

«  Parkman,  New  York  Joarn.  Med.,  March,  1853,  p.  286. 

3  Dupaytrnn,  op.  oit.,  pp.  356-7. 

*  Lente,  Aiuer.  Journ.  Med.  Soi.,  Oct.  1857,  p.  361. 
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3.  Fractures  of  the  Bodies  of  the  five  lower  Cervical  Vertebrce, 

We  shall  now  have  added  to  the  symptoms  already  enumerated, 
paralysis  of  the  upper  extremities,  greater  embarrassment  of  the  res- 
piration, aiid  more  complete  loss  of  sensation  and  volition  in  tbe  lower 
pan  of  the  body.  In  general  also  the  eyes  and  face  look  congested, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  arterialization  of  tbe  blood,  and  death  is  more 
epee^  and  inevitable. 

In  nine  recorded  examples  of  fractures  of  the  five  lower  cervical 
vertebra)^  one  died  within  twentAr-four  hours,  four  in  about  forty-eight 
hoarsy  one  in  eleven  days,  one  lived  fifteen  weeks  and  six  days,  one 
ftbout  four  months,  and  one,  reported  by  Hilton,  survived  fourteen 
years.*  The  most  common  period  of  death  seems  therefore  to  be  about 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  example  of  the  patient  who  survived  the  accident  fifteen  weeks 
and  six  dayn,  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  of  England.  A  woman, 
Mary  Vincent,  a?t.  47,  was  injured  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of  her  neck, 
but  she  was  not  seen  by  Mr.  Greenwood  until  after  eleven  days,  at 
which  time  she  was  breathing  with  difficulty,  itHrcasioned  by  paraly.sis 
of  the  intercostal  muscles,  respiration  being  carried  on  by  the  dia- 
;  and  abdominal  muscles  alone.  This  was  the  extent  of  the 
I  .  ^-  There  seemed  to  be  a  depression  opposite  the  fourth  and 
tilth  cervical  vertebra,  and  prcs.sure  at  this  point  occasioned  universal 
paralysis,  as  did  also  the  action  of  coughing  and  sneezing.  About 
tliree  weeks  after  the  accident,  she  attempted  for  the  first  time  to  move, 
In  order  to  have  her  clothes  changed,  when  she  was  immediately  seized 
■with  paralysis  in  the  right  arm  and  hand.  After  this  she  lost  her 
appetite,  had  frequent  attacks  of  purging,  and  thus  she  gradually  wore 
out.* 

The  patient  who  survived  about  four  months,  was  admitted  into 
Hotel  Dieu,  under  the  care  of  Dupuytren,  in  1825,  on  account  of  a 
fracture  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra,  caused  by  a  fall  on  the  back 
.of  his  neck,  and  suffering  under  paralysis  of  the  bladder  and  extremi- 
ties. After  two  months  and  a  half  of  entire  rest  he  was  convalescent 
and  quitted  the  hospital,  mth  only  slight  weakness  in  his  left  leg,  and 
with  liis  head  a  little  bowed  forwards.  In  returning  from  a  long  walk 
he  fell  paralyzed,  and  remained  in  the  open  air  all  night.  From  this 
time  be  continued  to  fail,  and  died  thirty-four  days  after  the  second 
■fell.  On  examination  after  death,  the  lx>dy  of  the  vertebra  was 
found  to  be  broken,  and  also  the  processes  of  the  fifth,  allowing  the 
fourth  to  slip  forwards  and  compress  the  cord.  A  true  callus  existed 
in  front  of  these  bones,  which  looked  as  if  recently  broken.  The  cord 
itaelf  exhibited  an  annular  con:?triction,  which  Dupuytren  conceived 
to  he  the  seat  of  the  original  lesion  narrowed  by  cicatrization.* 

The  following  example  furnishes  a  fair  illustration  of  the  usual 
phenomena  which  accompany  fractures  of  third  or  fourth  cervical 
vertebra. 

'  Hilton,  Lond.  Lancet,  Oct.  27.  1960. 

*  Orconwood,  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloc.,  p.  472. 

'  Dupuftreii,  op.  cit.,  p.  358- 
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On  the  25th  of  July,  1857,  a  sailor  fell  backwards  from  the  wharf, 
striking  with  the  nape  of  his  neck  upon  a  bar  of  iron.  I  saw  him  on 
the  following  day  in  consultation  with  his  attending  physician,  Dr, 
Edwards.  JEe  was  lying  upon  his  back  breathing  rapidly.  His 
lower  extremities  were  completely  paralyzed ;  legs  and  feet  swollen 
and  purple;  right  arm  completely  paralyzed,  and  his  left  partially; 
from  a  point  below  the  line  of  the  second  rib,  there  was  no  sensation 
whatever ;  his  bowels  had  not  moved,  although  he  had  already  taken 
active  cathartics;  the  urine  had  been  drawn  with  a  catheter;  the  pulse 
was  slower  than  natural,  and  irregular.  He  was  constantly  vomiting. 
In  reply  to  questions,  he  said  that  he  felt  well,  articulating  distinctly 
and  with  a  good  voice.  His  eyes  and  face  were  somewhat  congested, 
but  with  this  exception  his  countenance  did  not  betray  the  least  phy- 
sical disturbance.  He  lived  in  this  condition  about  forty  hours,  only 
breathing  shorter  and  shorter,  and  his  consciousness  remaining  to  the 
last  moment. 

In  proceeding  to  examine  the  spine  a  few  hours  after  death,  and 
before  any  incision  was  made,  we  were  unable,  upon  the  most  minute 
examination,  to  detect  any  irregularity  of  the  processes  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae,  or  any  crepitus,  but  on  dissecting  the  neck  we  found  that 
the  arches  of  the  third  and  fourth  vertebrae  were  broken,  and  the 
spinous  processes  slightly  depressed  upon  the  cord.  The  bodies  of 
the  corresponding  vertebrae  were  comminuted  and  the  vertebrae  above 
were  driven  down  upon  them,  carrying  the  processes  in  the  same 
direction.  The  theca  and  the  spinal  marrow  were  almost  completely 
severed  upon  a  level  with  the  fourth  vertebra. 

A  man  residing  in  Erie  Co.,  N".  Y.,  was  thrown  backwards  suddenly 
from  the  back  end  of  a  wagon,  alighting  upon  the  top  of  his  head. 
Dr.  Mixer  having  requested  me  to  see  this  patient  with  him,  I  found 
the  symptoms  almost  an  exact  counterpart  of  those  which  belonged 
to  the  case  which  I  have  just  described,  except  that  a  crepitus  and  a 
mobility  of  the  fragments  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  his  neck.  His  death  occurred  in  very  much  the  same 
maimer  after  about  forty-eight  hours.  No  autopsy  was  allowed.  We 
noticed  in  this  case,  also,  that  whenever  he  was  turned  over  upon  his 
face  respiration  almost  entirely  ceased,  but  it  was  immediately  restored 
by  laying  him  again  on  his  back. 

Dupuytren,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  South,  and  other  surgeons,  have 
related  cases  simulating  fracture,  but  which  proved  to  be  strains  of 
the  ligaments  uniting  the  cervical  vertebrae,  accompanied  with  more 
or  less  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow.  In  one  instance,  I  have  met  with 
what  has  seemed  to  be  a  strain  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of  the 
neck,  but  which  presented  no  symptoms  of  serious  injury  to  the  spinal 
marrow. 

John  Neuman,  of  Canada  West,  set.  25,  fell  head  foremost  from  a 
height  of  fourteen  feet,  striking  upon  the  top  of  his  head.  He  was 
taken  up  insensible,  and  remained  in  this  condition  six  hours.  When 
consciousness  returned,  his  head  was  very  much  drawn  backwards, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  move  it  from  this  position.  There  was  no 
lack  of  sensibility  or  of  the  power  of  motion  in  his  limbs,  and  all  the 
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functions  of  his  body  were  in  their  natural  state;  but  he  has  suflured 
with  occasional  severe  pains  in  his  arms  ever  since.  The  accident 
happened  on  the  twenty -fourth  of  November,  1857,  and  he  called  upon 
me  ei^bt  months  afber.  His  head  was  then  forcibly  bent  forwards 
instead,  of  backwards^  into  which  position  it  had  gradually  cliangod. 
In  the  morning  be  generally  was  able  to  erect  his  Lead  completely, 
but  after  a  few  hours  it  was  constantly  drawn  forwards,  as  when  I  saw 
him.  There  was  no  tenderness  or  irregularity  over  the  cervical  verte- 
brae, and  he  was  so  well  as  to  be  regularly  employed  as  a  day  laborer. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  collected  four  examples  of  what  he  terms 
**  concussion  of  the  spinal  marrow."  all  of  which  recovered  after  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  weeks  to  many  months ;  but  in  only  one  case  is  it 
stated  that  the  recovery  was  complete.'  Boyer  also  enumerates  three 
cases  of  concussion  wliich  came  under  his  own  observation,  all  of 
which  terminated  fatally  in  a  short  time.  In  the  first  example  men- 
tioned  by  Boyer,  the  autopsy  disclosed  neither  lesion  nor  effusion  of 
any  kind;  in  the  second  case,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  autopsy 
was  made.  The  third  is  related  as  follows :  "  A  builder  fell  from  a 
height  of  fourteen  feet,  and  remained  for  some  time  senseless;  and,  on 
recovering  from  that  situation,  found  that  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
inferior  extremities.  He  had  at  the  same  time  a  retention  of  urine,  an 
involuntary  discharge  of  the  feces,  and  some  disorder  in  the  function 
of  respiration.  Death  followed  on  the  twelfth  day  after  the  accident. 
The  body  was  opened,  and  the  vertebral  canal  was  found  to  contain  a 
sanguineous  serum,  the  quantity  of  which  was  sufficient  to  fill  a  little 
more  than  its  lower  half.'^ 

Dreatment, — In  a  few  instances,  I  have  noticed  among  the  recorded 
examples  of  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrso,  that  surgeons 
have  made  some  slight  attempt  to  reduce  the  fracture,  or  rather  to 
rectify  the  spinal  distortion,  generally  by  the  application  of  moderate 
extension  to  the  Umbs,  and  by  laying  the  patient  horizontally  upon  a 
hard  mattress.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  in  any  case 
the  patients  have  derived  benefit  from  the  attempt,  although  it  has 
been  said  occasionally  by  the  gentlemen  making  the  report,  that  the 
deformity  was  slightly  diminished.  Nor  am  1  aware  that  in  any 
instance  the  patient  has  suffered  any  damage  from  the  attempt;  at 
least  the  reporter  has  in  no  case  thought  it  necessary  to  make  this 
observation.  I  am  confident,  however,  that  such  manipulation  can 
never  serve  any  useful  purj^ose:  and  I  very  much  fear  that  it  has 
been  fre^.juently  a  source  of  mischief  Although  in  cases  so  generally 
iatdl,  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  ^^ith  much  accuracy  the 
amount  of  injury  done.  If  by  any  possibility  the  fragments  could  be 
replaced,  I  know  of  no  means  by  which  they  could  be  kept  in  place ; 
and  in  truth  we  are  much  more  likely  to  increase  the  penetration  of 
the  spinal  cord  and  the  general  disturbance,  than  to  diminish  it  by 
exten^on  or  pressure.  Moreover,  it  inflicts  upon  the  unfortunate 
Huiferef  great  pain,  and  for  this  reason,  unless  it  can  be  shov^ix  to  have 


'  A.  Cooper,  op.  eit.,  p.  454. 

*  Boyer.  Lecture  od  Diseases  of  the  Bones,  Amer.  ed.,  1805,  p.  55. 
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heretofore  accomplished  some  good  purpose,  it  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged. 

When  treating  of  fractures  of  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae,  I  took 
occasion  to  call  attention  to  Mr.  Clinc's  operation,  occaaionally  recom- 
mended and  practised  in  such  cases.  I  was  not  ignorant,  however, 
that  Mr.  Cline  and  several  other  of  the  advocat<33  of  this  operatioa 
had  recommended  it  especially  for  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vcrtebn©  when  accompanied  with  displacement.  Even  Malgaigne 
has  preferred  to  consider  the  merits  of  this  operation  in  its  relations 
to  these  latter  fractures ;  but  while  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  pro- 
priety of  an  argument  as  to  the  value  of  Cline's  operation  considered 
in  reference  to  fractures  of  the  arches,  I  cannot  admit  its  propriety  in 
reference  to  fractures  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra}.  The  proposition 
appears  to  me  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment. 

The  treatment,  then,  ought  to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  expectant. 
The  patient  should  be  laid  in  such  a  position  as  he  finds  most  com- 
fortable, and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  spine  should  be  kept  at  rest,  since 
the  most  trivial  disturbance  of  the  fragments,  and  even  that  which 
may  cause  no  pain  to  the  patient,  is  liable  to  increase  the  injury  to 
the  spine,  and  j)revent  the  formation  of  a  bony  callxis.  Especially 
ought  the  surgeon  to  be  careful,  while  making  the  examination,  not  to 
ttirn  the  patient  upon  his  face,  in  which  position  the  spine  loses  its 
support  and  a  fatal  pressure  may  be  produced.  The  urine  should  be 
drawn  very  soon  after  the  accident,  rind  at  least  twice  daily,  for  the 
next  few  weeks.  Indeed,  it  ia  a  better  rule  to  draw  the  urine  as  often 
B.^  its  accumulation  becomes  a  source  of  inconvenience,  or  whenever 
the  bladder  fills,  which  will  in  some  cases  be  as  often  us  every  four  or 
six  hours.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  attend  to  these  urgent  de- 
mand-^ of  the  patient  during  tiie  first  few  weeks,  when  the  paralysis 
is  most  complete  generally,  and  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder, 
already  irritated  and  inflamed  by  the  excessively  alkaline  urine,  suftera 
additional  injury  from  any  degree  of  painful  aistension  of  its  walls. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  frequent  introduction  of  the  catheter 
may  itself  prove  a  source  of  irritation  unless  it  is  managed  carefully 
and  skilfully.  This  duty  ought  never  to  be  intrusted  to  an  inexpe- 
rienceil  operator. 

I  do  not  see  what  advantage  the  surgeon  can  expect  to  derive  from 
the  administration  of  drastic  purgatives,  such  as  full  doses  of  jalap, 
castor  oil,  or  spirits  of  turpentine,  at  any  period.  If  in  the  first 
instance  the  bowels  are  so  completely  paralyzed  as  that  they  soom  to 
demand  such  violent  measures  to  arouse  them  to  action,  we  may  be 
quite  certain  that  the  spinal  cord  is  suficring  from  a  pressure,  or  ironi 
aome  lesion  which  tliese  agents  have  no  power  to  remedy.  The  bowels 
may  possibly  be  made  to  act,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  how 
this  is  to  relieve  the  suil'ering  cord.  So  far  from  affording  relief,  these 
measures  add  directly  to  the  nervous  irritation  and  prostration,  pro- 
voke vomiting  and  general  restlessness.  It  is  not  desirable,  we  think, 
to  obtain  a  movement  of  the  bowels  during  the  first  few  days  by  any 
means,  however  gentle.  The  eftbrt  to  defecate,  and  the  consequent 
motion,  will  probably  do  much  more  harm  than  the  evacuation  can  do 
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vibd ;  and  especially  for  the  same  reason  ougbt  we  to  avoid  putting 
into  the  stomach  anything  which,  will  occasion  nausea  and  vomiting. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  clays,  if  reasonable  hopes  begin  to  be  enter* 
tained  of  a  reoovciy,  it  will  become  important  to  establish  regular 
evacuations  of  the  bowels,  either  by  a  judicious  management  of  the 
diet,  by  gentle  laxatives,  or  by  cnemata.  At  a  still  later  period,  when 
the  inflammatory  stage  is  past,  and  the  nerves  remain  inactive  or  para- 
lyzc<l,  nothing  could  be  more  rational  than  the  employment  of  strych- 
nia in  doses  varying  from  the  one-twelfth  to  the  one-eighth  of  a  grain 
tbree  times  daily.  Nor  do  1  think  that  any  single  remedy  has  more 
often  proved  useful  in  my  own  practice,  or  in  the  practice  of  other 
surgeons  with  whom  I  am  acquainted.  In  order,  however,  to  derive 
benefit  from  this  or  from  any  other  remedy,  it  must  be  continued  for 
n  long  time;  perhaps  for  a  year  or  rnoro.  Electricity,  yctons,  issues, 
and  blisters  are  no  doubt  also  sometimes  useful.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  setons,  &c.,  do  not  produce  bed-sores.  Passive  motion  and  fric- 
tions, good  fresh  air  and  nourishing  diet,  become  at  last  essential  to 
recovery. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  treatment  great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  prevention  of  bed-sores,  by  supporting  all  of  those  parts 
of  the  body  upon  which  the  pressure  is  considerable.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  may  employ  circular  cushions,  air-cushions  and  water-cushions 
or  water-beds ;  but  with  the  utmost  diligence  they  cannot  generally  be 
wholly  prevented.  W  hen  the  sores  have  formed  tney  should  be  treated, 
if  sloughing,  with  yeast  poultices,  or  the  reain  ointment.  I  find  also 
tbe  resin  ointment  an  excellent  dressing  for  the  sores  after  the  sloughs 
hAve  separated.  In  case  the  surface  is  only  slightly  abraded,  simple 
cerate  forms  the  best  application. 


§  5.  Fraoturkb  of  the  Axis. 

The  phrenic  nerve  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  third  and  fourth  cer- 
vical nerves.  If,  therefore,  the  second  cervical  vertebra  is  broken 
and  considerably  depressed  upon  the  spinal  cord,  respiration  ceases 
immediately,  and  the  patient  dies  at  once,  or  survives  only  a  few 
minutes.  In  such  examples  of  fracture  of  this  bone  as  have  not  been 
attended  with  these  results,  the  displacement  and  consequent  compres- 
sion have  been  inconsiderable,  or  there  has  been  no  displacement  at  all. 

Mr.  Else,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  says  that  a  woman  in  the  vene- 
real ward,  and  who  was  then  under  a  mercurial  course,  while  sitting  in 
bed^  eating  her  dinner,  was  seen  to  fall  suddenly  forwards;  and  the 
patients,  hastening  to  her,  found  that  she  was  dead.  Upon  examina- 
tion of  her  body,  it  was  discovered  that  the  processus  dentatus  of  the 
axis  was  brokcTi  oQ]  and  that  the  head  in  falling  forwards  had  driven 
tlie  process  backwards  upon  the  spinal  marrow  so  as  to  cause  her 
death.* 

Sir  Astley  also  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  was  shot  by  a  pistol 
through  the  neck,  breaking  and  driving  in  upon  the  spinal  marrow 

■  Blue,  A.  Cooper  od  Disloe.,  kc,  op.  cit.,  p.  4(S2. 
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both  the  ''lamina  and  the  transverse  process^'  of  the  axis.    He  died 
on  the  fourth  day,* 

Malgaigne  has  collected  three  cases  of  fracture  of  the  odontoid 
apophysis,  all  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a  displacement  of  the 
atlas.  The  first,  reported  by  Bichet,  died  on  the  seventeenth  day ; 
the  second,  reported  by  Palletta,  died  ailer  one  month  and  six  days ; 
and  the  third,  by  Gostes,  lived  four  months  and  two  weeks. 

In  no  case  upon  record  has  the  patient  survived  this  accident  so 
long  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Bigelow,  and  published  by  Parker,  of 
New  York.    Says  Dr.  Parker: — 

"  The  patient,  Mr.  G.  B,  Spencer,  was  a  man  forty  years  of  age,  a 
milkman  by  occupation,  of  medium  height,  nervo-sanguine  tempera- 
ment, of  active  business  habits,  and  capable  of  great  endurance.  His 
life  was  one  of  constant  excitement,  and  he  was  addicted  to  the  &ee 
use  of  liquors.  He  suffered,  however,  from  no  other  form  of  disease 
than  occasional  attacks  of  rheumatism,  for  which  he  was  acciistomed 
to  take  remedies  of  his  own  prescribing,  which  were  generally  mer- 
curials followed  by  liberal  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium,  'to  work  it 
all  out  of  the  system.* 

"On  the  12th  of  August,  1852,  while  driving  a  '&8t  horse'  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  on  the  plank  road  near  Bushwick,  L.  I.,  he  was  thrown 
violently  from  his  carnage  by  the  wheel  striking  against  the  toll-gate. 
He  alighted  upon  his  head  and  &ce  about  fifteen  feet  from  the  carriage. 
Upon  rising  to  his  feet  he  declared  himself  uninjured,  but  soon  after 
complained  of  feeling  faint ;  after  drinking  a  glass  of  brandy  he  felt 
better,  got  into  his  carriage  with  a  friend,  and  drove  home  to  Eiving- 
ton  Street  in  this  city,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles.  There  was 
so  little  apparent  danger  in  his  case  that  no  physician  was  called  that 
night.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  day,  Dr.  B.  was  called 
to  visit  him.  He  found  his  patient  reclining  in  his  chair,  in  a  restless 
state,  and  learned  that  he  had  suffered  considerable  pain  in  the  back 
part  of  his  head  and  neck  during  the  night.  He  was  entirely  incapaci- 
tated to  rotate  the  head,  which  led  to  the  suspicion  of  some  injury  to 
the  articulations  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae ;  but  so  great  a  degree 
of  swelling  existed  about  the  neck  as  to  prevent  efficient  examina- 
tion. There  was  no  paralysis  of  any  portion  of  the  body,  his  pulse 
was  about  90,  and  his  general  system  but  little  disturlJed.  Warm 
fomentations  were  applied  to  the  neck,  and  a  mild  cathartic  adminis- 
tered. On  the  following  day  there  was  no  particular  change  in  his 
symptoms,  but  as  there  existed  considerable  nervous  irritability,  tinct. 
hyoscyami  was  prescribed  as  an  anodyne,  and  fomentations  of  hops 
applied  locally.  On  the  third  day,  leeches  were  applied  to  the  neck, 
and  after  this  the  swelling  so  much  subsided,  that  on  the  fifth  day  an 
irregularity  was  discovered  to  exist  in  the  region  of  the  axis  and  atlas, 
which  had  many  of  the  features  of  a  partial  luxation  of  these  vertebrae. 

"  At  this  time  he  began  to  walk  about  the  room,  having  previously 
remained  quiet  on  account  of  the  pain  he  suffered  on  moving.  He 
persisted  in  helping  himself,  and  almost  constantly  supported  his  head 

'  A,  Cooper  on  Disloo.,  etc.,  op.  olt.,  p.  476. 
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with  one  hand  applied  to  the  occiput.  He  often  remarked,  if  he  conld 
be  relieved  of  tlie  pain  in  his  head  and  neck  he  should  feel  well.  He 
beean  to  relish  his  food,  and  the  swelling  nearly  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  a  week,  leaving  a  protuberance  just  below  the  base  of  the 
occiput^  to  the  left  of  the  central  line  of  the  spinal  column,  with  a 
corresponding  indentation.  Notwithstanding  strict  orders  to  remain 
quietly  at  home^  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  accident  he  rode  out,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  after  returned  as  actively  as  ever  to  his  former  occu- 
Ipation  of  distributing  milk  throughout  the  city  to  hia  old  customers. 
During  the  following  four  months  no  material  change  took  place  in 
his  syraptomH,  although  he  constantly  complained  of  pain  in  his  head. 
>¥iyr  this  period  he  did  not  omit  a  single  day  his  round  of  duties  as  a 
milkman,  which  occupied  him  constantly  and  actively  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  nearly  noon.  On  the  first  of  November, 
Prof.  Watts  examined  him,  and  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  there  was 
a  luxation  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae. 

"About  the  first  of  January,  1853,  the  pains,  from  which  he  had 
'been  ft  constant  sufferer,  became  more  severe,  and  he  was  heard  to 
complain  that  he  could  not  live  in  his  present  condition;  he  remarked, 
also,  that  he  had  heard  a  snapping  in  his  neck.  Al\er  going  his  daily 
round  on  the  eleventh  of  January,  ho  complained  of  feeling  cold,  and 
afterwards  of  numbness  in  his  limbs.  In  the  evening  he  had  a  chill 
and  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  bowels.  He  passed  a  restless  night, 
and  aroae  on  the  following  morning  about  six  O'clock;  he  was  obliged 
to  have  assistance  in  dressing  himself,  aud  experienced  a  numbness  of 
hia  left,  and  afterwards  of  his  right  side.  He  attempted  to  walk,  but 
could  not  without  help,  and  it  was  observed  that  he  dragged  his  feet. 
lie  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  almost  instantly  expired,  at  eight  o'clock 
A.  M.,  on  the  12th  of  January,  precisely  five  months  from  the  receipt 
of  the  injury. 

**  The  autojisy  was  made  tlurty  hours  after  death  by  Dr.  C.  E.  Isaacsy 
in  presence  of  several  medical  f'entlemen.  Mus- 
Eular  development  uncommonly  fine.  .  An  un- 
tisual  prominence  discovered  in  the  region  of 
the  axis  and  atlas.  On  making  an  incision 
from  the  occiput  along  the  spines  of  the  cervical 
veitebraj,  the  parts  were  found  to  be  very  vas- 
colar.  These  vertebras  were  removed  en  jnasse, 
and  a  careful  examination  instituted.  The 
(■transverse,  the  odontoid  (ligamenta  modera- 
toria),  as  also  all  the  ligaments  of  this  region, 
excepting  the  occipito-axoideum,  were  in  a  state 
of  perfect  integrity;  this  latter  was  partially 
destroyed.  A  considerable  amount  ot  coagu- 
ilatcd  blood  was  found  effused  between  the  frac- 
ftured  surfaoes,  some  of  it  apparently  recent,  but 
mch  of  it  was  thought  to  have  occurred  at  the 
tune  of  the  accident,  and  afterwards  to  have 
prevented  the  union  of  the  bones.  The  spiiuil 
cord  exhibited  no  appearances  of  any  lesion.    The  odontoid  process 
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was  found  in  the  position  well  represented  in  tbe  accompanying  illus- 
tration, completely  fractured  oflf,  and  its  lower  extremity  inclining 
backwards  towards  the  cord.  Death  finally  took  place,  doubtless,  from 
the  displacement  of  the  process  during  some  unfortunate  movement  of 
the  head,  by  which  pressure  was  made  upon  the  cord.  The  destruction 
of  the  occipito-axoid  ligament,  which  would  otherwise  have  protected 
the  contents  of  the  spinal  cavity,  must  have  favored  this  result."^ 

§  6.  Fractures  of  the  Atlas. 

I  have  been  able  to  find  only  one  example  of  a  fracture  of  the 
atlas  alone,  and  this  is  the  case  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  having 
come  under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Cline. 

A  boy,  about  three  years  old,  injured  his  neck  in  a  severe  fall;  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  walk  carefully  upright^  as 
persons  do  when  carrying  a  weight  on  the  head;  and  when  he 
wished  to  examine  any  object  beneath  him,  he  supported  his  chin  upon 
his  hand,  and  gradually  lowered  his  head,  to  enable  him  to  direct  his 
eyes  downwaras.  In  the  same  manner,  also,  he  supported  his  head 
from  behind  in  looking  upwards.  Whenever  he  was  suddenly  shaken 
or  jarred,  the  shock  caused  great  pain,  and  he  was  obliged  to  support 
his  chin  with  his  hands,  or  to  rest  his  elbows  upon  a  table,  and  thus 
support  his  head.  The  boy  lived  in  this  condition  about  one  year, 
and  after  death  Mr.  Cline  made  a  dissection  and  ascertained  that  the 
atlas  was  broken  in  such  a  manner  that  the  odontoid  process  of  the 
axis  had  lost  its  support  and  was  constantly  liable  to  fall  back  upon 
the  spinal  marrow." 

§  T.  Fractures  of  the  First  two  Cervical  Vertebra  (Atlas  anu 
Axis)  at  the  same  time. 

A  woman,  a?t.  68,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps,  striking  upon  her  fore- 
head, and  died  immediately.  Upon  making  a  dissection,  it  was  found 
that  the  atlas  was  broken  upoh  both  sides  near  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses, and  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  was  broken  at  its  base. 
These  fractures  were  accompanied  with  a  rupture  of  the  atloido-odon- 
toid  ligaments,  and  a  dislocation  of  the  atlas  backwards.* 

South  says  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  museum  of  St.  Thomas*s  Hos- 
pital, showing  this  double  fracture.  Tbe  man  had  received  his  injury 
only  a  few  hours  before  admission  to  the  hospital,  and  died  on  the 
fifth  day.  On  examination  the  atlas  was  found  to  be  broken  in  two 
places,  and  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis  at  its  root.  The  fifth  ver- 
tebra was  also  broken  through  its  body.  With  neither  fracture  was 
there  sufficient  displacement  to  produce  pressure,  but  a  small  quantity 
of  extravasated  blood  lay  in  the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and 
its  tissue  was  at  one  point  broken  down  and  disorganized.* 

■  Btgelow,  New  York  Jonrn.  Med.,  Maroh,  1853,  p.  164. 

«  Cline,  Sir  Astlej  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  459. 

>  Malfraigne,  op.  cIt.,  torn.  11.  p.  333. 

*  Chelius's  Surgery,  note  by  South,  vol.  I.  p.  588. 
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Mr.  Phillips  relates  that  a  man  fell  from  a  hay-rick,  striking  uiwn 
the  occiput ;  after  which,  although  momentarily  stunned,  he  walked 
half  a  mile  to  the  parish  surgeon,  and  in  two  days  more  he  returned 
to  his  occupation.  About  four  weeks  after  the  accident  he  was  seen 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  discovered  a  small  tumor  over  the  second  cervi- 
cal vertebra,  pressure  upon  which  caused  a  slight  pain.  He  com* 
plained  also  that  his  neck  was  stiff,  and  that  he  was  \mable  to  rotate 
It,  No  other  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  body  could  be  dis- 
covered. After  a  time  the  tonsils  became  swollen  and  the  patient 
experienced  some  difficulty  in  deglutition,  and  upon  examining  the 
throat,  a  slight  projection  or  fulness  was  discovered  at  the  back  of 
the  larynx,  opposite  the  second  cervical  vertebra.  Subsequently  he 
became  affected  with  general  anasarca  and  pleuritic  effusions,  of  which 
lie  finally  died.  Up  to  the  last  week  of  his  life  he  was  able  to  walk 
about  his  bed-room,  and  his  condition  presented  no  other  evidence  than 
has  been  mentioned,  that  he  was  suffering  from  an  injury  of  the  spine. 
He  died  forty-seven  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury. 

The  autopsy  disclosed  a  fracture  with  displacement  of  the  atlas  and 
a  fracture  of  the  odontoid  process  of  the  axis.  The  two  vertebrae  were 
united  to  each  other  firmly  by  complete  bony  callus.* 


CHAPTER    XVI. 


FBACTURES  OF  THE  STERNUM. 


Fracttres  of  the  sternum  are  of  rare  occurrence,  owing,  probably, 
to  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  upon  which  it  mainly 
rests,  and  also,  in  part,  to  the  softness  of  its  structure.  In  advanced 
life,  the  ossification  and  fusion  of  all  of  its  sevend  portions  becoming 
more  complete,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  also  becoming  more  or 
less  ossilied,  its  fracture  is  relatively  more  frequent. 

Causes, — They  are  generally  the  result  of  direct  blows  inflicted  upon 
ihe  part,  such  as  the  passage  of  a  loaded  vehicle  across  the  chest,  the 
fell  of  a  tree  or  of  some  heavy  timber  upon  the  body;  the  fracture 
implying  always  that  great  force  has  been  applied. 

Inairect  blows,  and  voluntary  muscular  action  alone  have  been 
known  also  occasionally  to  produce  this  fracture. 

David,  in  his  Afemoire  sitr  les  C<mtr€C0up8,  published  as  a  prize 
essay  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  mentions  the  case  of  a  mason,  who, 
in  falling  from  a  great  height,  struck  upon  his  back  against  a  cross- 
bar which  intercepted  his  Sill,  in  consequence  of  which  the  abdominal 
and  stemo-cleido-maf  tijidean  muscles  were  so  stretched  that  the  ster- 
num broke  asunder  between  its  upper  and  middle  portions.*    Sabatier 


*  PhtUip«,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  zx.  1837,  p.  384. 

*  Bo/«r  on  Bodbs,  p*  fi7» 
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reports  another  case  of  fracture  at  the  same  point,  produced  in  a  simi- 
lar matmer;'  and  Kolaad  hjia  described  a  third  examj)le  in  a  woman 
sixty-three  years  old,  who,  falling  from  a  height  bivckwarda  and  strik- 
ing upon  her  back,  broke  the  sternum  near  its  centre.* 

Cruveilhier  saw  a  man  who,  having  fallen  from  a  height  of  twenty 
feet  upon  his  nates,  was  found  to  have  a  fracture  of  the  sternum.' 
Cussan  saw  the  same  result  in  a  person  who  fell  from  a  third  story, 
striking  £rst  upon  his  feet  and  then  pitching  over  u])on  his  baclL* 
Maimoury  and  Thore  have  reported  an  analogous  case,  where  a  man 
fell  from  a  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  mkres,  first  striking  upon  his 
feet  and  then  falling  over  upon  his  back  and  head/  Mr.  Johnson, 
lute  editor  of  the  London  Meu.-Chir,  Rev.,  report.s  a  case  of"  this  kind, 
also,  as  having  been  received  into  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  London ; 
the  man,  a  healthy  laborer,  from  the  country,  had  fallen  from  the  top 
of  a  hay  cart,  striking  only  upon  his  head.  He  walked  with  his  head 
much  bent  tbrwards,  and  was  incapable  of  either  flexing,  extending, 
or  rotating  it  any  further.  The  fracture  was  transverse,  and  about 
three  inches  below  the  top  of  the  sternum,  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
third  rib,  the  lower  fragment  urojecting  in  front  of  the  upper.  The 
fragments  were  easily  replaced  by  simply  throwing  the  head  back. 
and  they  fell  into  place  with  an  audible  snap,  but  they  immediately 
resumed  their  unnatural  position  when  the  head  was  flexed.  They 
finally  united,  but  with  a  slight  projection  and  overlapping."  Gross 
has  reported  one  more  example.^ 

Malgaigne  expresses  a  doubt  whether  all  these  can  be  considered 
as  the  results  of  muscular  action,  since  in  a  certain  number  of  the 
exEmiples  cited,  the  head  seems  to  have  been  thrown  forwards  by  the 
concussion,  and  in  others,  also,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  sternum  were  put  upon  the  stretch.  The  only  remain- 
ing explanation  is  that  in  such  cases  the  sternum  has  been  broken  by 
the  violent  shock,  or  corUrecoup, 

Seal  ami  J}irect\on  of  Fracture, — The  sternum  is  separated  most  fre- 
quently either  in  the  long  central  portion,  or  at  the  junction  of  this 
with  the  upper  portion,  where  the  bone  is  weakest.  In  fact  a  sepa- 
ration at  this  latter  point  may  be  regarded  frequently  as  a  diastasis 
or  dislocation  rather  than  as  a  fracture,  since  the  two  portions  do  not 
become  firmly  united  by  bone  until  late  in  life.  The  very  late  ossifi- 
cation and  fusion  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  with  the  central  piece,  also, 
will  explain  the  infrequency  of  its  fracture. 

Boyer  believed  that  the  xiphoid  cartilage  was  not  susceptible  of 
being  permanently  displaced  backwards,  except  in  aged  persona  after 
it  had  become  ossified,  '*  for,"  he  says,  "  though  violently  struck  and 
driven  backwards  by  a  blow  on  what  is  vulgarly  termed  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  yet  it  restores  itself  by  its  own  ehiaticity."* 

I  '  Mftlgnii^no,  from  Snlmtler,  M^ra.  Kor  la  Fmct.  da  St»rnam. 

I  •  Fbld.,  from  BuU.  tie  Therap.,  torn.  vi.  p.  288, 
^  Ibid.,  from  Ball,  de  In  Soc.  Annt..  Jnln,  182(1. 

I  '  Ibid.,  from  Arcliiv.  de  M6d.,  J.tiiv.,  Ib27. 

I  *  Ibid.,  ttom  Ofti.  MM.,  1B42.  p.  3<Jl. 

I  "  London  Med.-Chlr.  Rov.,  vol.  xvW.  n^w  series,  p.  536,  1832. 

I  '  Gross,  System  of  Sarjii.,  rol.  ii.  p.  Vu, 

I  '  Bo^tir  oil  L)iseniiM  of  Bones,  p.  59. 
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The  foUowing  case,  however,  which  haa  come  under  my  own  obser- 
vation, is  conclusive  as  to  the  possibility  of  this  accident: — 

A  man,  twenty-eight  years  old,  fell  forwards,  striking  the  lower  end 
of  his  etemum  upon  the  top  of  a  candlestick,  breaking  in  the  xiphoid 
cartilage.  During  two  years  following  the  accident  he  had  frequent 
attacks  of  vomiting,  which  were  excessively  violent  and  distressing. 
The  T)aroxy8mH  occurring  every  five  or  six  days.  Both  Dr.  Ci-reon, 
of  Albany,  and  Dr.  White,  of  Clierry  Valley,  upon  whom  he  called  for 
relief,  recommended  excision  of  the  cartilage,  but  the  patient  would 
not  submit  to  the  operation.  Twelve  years  after  the  accident,  in  the 
year  1848,  while  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  I  examined  his  chest  and  found  the  xiphoid  carti- 
lage bent  at  right  angles  with  the  sternum,  pointing  directly  towards 
the  spine.  He  now  suffered  no  inconvenience  from  it,  except  that  it 
hurt  him  occasionally  when  he  coughed.* 

The  upper  portion  of  the  sternum  is  rarely  broken,  unless  at  the 
same  time  the  central  portion  is  broken  also. 

The  direction  of  these  fractures  is  generally  transverse,  or  nearly 
»o :  occasionally  a  slight  obliquity  is  found  in  the  direction  of  the 
thickness  of  the  bone.  In  three  or  four  examples  upon  record  the 
direction  of  the  fracture  was  longitudinal.  It  is  not  so  unfrequcnt, 
however,  to  find  the  bone  comminuted.  Compound  fractures  are 
exceedingly  rare. 

When  the  fracture  is  transverse,  the  lower  fragment  is  almost 
always  displaced  forwards,  and  sometimes  it  slightly  overlaps  the^ 
upper  fragment. 

In  one  instance  mentioned  by  Sabatier,  where  the  separation  had 
taken  place  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  first  and  second 
piece,  the  lower  fragment  was  displaced  backwards,  and  was  also  car- 
ried upwards  under  the  upper  fragment  to  the  extent  of  twenty-eight 
vulUmSires. 

Diatpuma. — ^In  a  few  cases  the  patients  have  felt  the  bone  break  at 
the  moment  of  the  accident.  Wlien  displacemGut  exists  it  may  gene- 
rally be  easily  recognized,  and  the  lower  fragment  will  often  be  seen 
to  move  forwards  and  backwards  at  each  inspiration  and  expiration. 
Crepitus  may  also  be  detected  in  some  of  these  examples,  but  it  is  less 
often  present  where  no  displacement  exists.  To  determine  the  exist- 
ence of  crepitus  the  hand  should  be  placed  over  the  supposed  seat  of 
fracluro,  while  the  patient  is  directed  to  make  forced  inspirations  and 
expirations,  or  the  ear  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  chest. 

i:^mphysema  has,  also,  occasionally  been  noticed,  indicating  usually 
that  the  lungs  have  been  penetrated  by  the  broken  fragments. 

The  frei^uent  occurrence  of  congenital  malformations  of  the  sternum 
riiould  warn  us  to  exercise  great  care  in  our  examinations  lest  we 
mistake  those  natural  irregularities  for  fractures.  Bransby  Cooper 
mentions  a  remarkable  instance  of  malformation  of  the  xiphoid  car- 
tilage which  ho  at  first  suspected  to  be  a  fracture.  It  was  so  much 
curved  backwards  that,  as  Mr.  Cooi>er  thinks,  its  pressure  upon  the 

'  BaS&Io  M«d.  Joarn.,  toI.  xlt.  p.  282,  CaiM  of  Fracturu  of  the  Sternum. 
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stomacL  produced  a  constant  disposition  to  vomit  whenever  he  bad 
taken  a  full  meal,  or  had  taken  a  draught  of  water.* 

Prognosis. — In  simple  fracture  of  this  bone,  uncomplicated  with 
lesions  of  the  subjacent  viscera,  and  especially  where  the  fracture  is 
the  result  of  muscular  action  or  of  a  counter  stroke,  no  serious  con- 
sequences are  to  be  apprehended.  The  bone  unites  promptly  even 
where  it  is  found  impossible  to  bring  its  broken  edges  into  ap- 
position. Indeed,  generally,  where  the  fragments  have  been  once 
completely  displacea,  although  it  is  not  difficult  to  replace  them  mo- 
mentarily, a  re-displacement  soon,  occurs,  and  they  are  found  finally  to 
have  united  by  overlapping ;  but  no  evil  consequences  usually  result 
from  this  malposition.  In  nearly  all  of  the  cases  reported  in  which 
palpitations,  difficult  breathing,  &c.,  have  been  charged  to  the  persist- 
ence of  the  displacement,  the  injuries  were  of  such  a  character  as  to 
furnish  for  these  unfortunate  results  other  and  much  more  adequate 
explanations.  In  one  instance  only,  already  mentioned,  serious  incon- 
veniences followed  from  a  displacement  of  the  cartilage  backwards. 

In  other  cases,  however,  where  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  a  direct 
blow,  constituting  a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number,  the  prognosis 
isoilen  very  grave:  a  conclusion  to  which  one  would  naturally  arrive 
from  the  fact  already  stated,  that  the  fracture  of  the  sternum  thus 
produced,  in  itself  implies  the  application  of  great  force. 

An  abscess  occurring  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  bone,  are  among  the  most  common  results  of  a  blow 
delivered  directly  upon  the  sternum;  complications  which  generally 
end  sooner  or  later  in  death.  Blood  may  be  also  extensively  eftusea 
into  the  anterior  mediastinimi. 

Where  emphysema  is  present  we  may  anticipate  inEammation  of 
the  pleura  and  of  the  lungs. 

In  several  instances,  where  death  has  occurred  speedily  after  the 
injury,  the  heart  has  been  found  penetrated  and  torn  by  the  fragments. 
Sanson  and  Dupuytren  have  each  reported  one  example  of  this  kind. 
Duvemey  has  mentioned  two,  and  Samuel  Cooper  says  there  is  a 
specimen  in  the  museum  of  the  University  College,  exhibiting  a  lace- 
ration of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart  by  a  portion  of  fractured 
sternum.  Watson  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  pericardium  was  torn, 
but  the  heart  was  only  contused.' 

TVeatment, — When  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  the  only  indi- 
cations of  treatment  are  to  immobilize  the  chest,  and  to  allay  the  in- 
flammation, pain,  &c..  consequent  uix)n  the  injury  to  the  viscera  of  the 
chest.  The  first  of  these  indications  is  accomplished,  at  least  in  some 
degree,  by  inclosing  the  body,  from  the  armpits  down  to  the  margin 
of  the  floating  ribs,  with  a  broad  cotton  or  flannel  band.  A  single 
band,  neatly  and  snugly  secured,  and  made  fast  with  pins,  is  preferable 
to,  because  it  is  more  easily  applied  than  the  roller  which  surgeons 
have  generally  employed ;  it  is  also  much  less  liable  to  become  dis- 
arranged.    It  should  be  pinned  while  the  patient  is  making  a  full 

'  B.  Cooper,  Priuo.  and  Prao.  of  Surg.,  p.  359. 
<  New  York  Joam.  Med.»  vol.  Hi.  p.  3&1. 
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expiration.  To  prevent  its  sliding  doT^ii,  two  strips  of  bandage  should 
be  attached  to  its  upper  margin,  and  crossed  over  the  shoulders  in  the 
form  of  suspenders. 

Generally  the  patients  prefer  the  half  sitting  posture,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  thrown  a  little  backwards;  and  this  is  the  position 
■which  will  be  most  likely  to  maintain  the  fragraenta  in  place,  and  also 
to  secure  immobility  to  the  external  thoracic  muscles,  while  it  leaves 
the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  muscles  free  to  act. 

The  second  indication  may  demand  the  use  of  the  lancet;  but  more 
ofien  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  allay  the  pain  and  disposition  to 
cough  by  the  use  of  opium. 

IS  however,  the  fragments  are  displaced,  it  is  proper  first  to  attempt 
their  reduction ;  which,  as  we  have  already  intimatea,  is  generally  more 
,ea«y  of  accomplishment  than  is  the  maintenance  of  them  in  place  until 
cure  is  effected. 

The  ujjper  fragment  may  be  thrown  forwards,  and  made  to  resume 

its  position  sometimes  by  a  single  full  inspiration;  but  then  it  usually 

Dedls  back  during  expiration;  or  it  may  be  reduced  by  straightening 

the  spine  forcibly  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  the  shoulders  back. 

Verduo  and  Petit  proposed,  in  those  casea  in  which  it  was  found 

ipoesible  to  reduce  the  fragments  by  these  simple  means,  to  out 

down  and  lift  the  depressctl  bono.    N^laton  suggests  the  use  of  a  blunt 

crotchet  introduced  through  a  narrow  incision ;  and  Malgaigne  has 

thought  of  another  plan,  which  is,  to  penetrate  the  skin  with  a  punch, 

and  directing  it  to  the  broken  margin,  to  push  the  fragment,  into  its 

.place,  but  which  he  does  not  himself  regard  as  a  suggestion  of  much 

rvalue,  since  the  bone  is  too  soft  to  aflbrd  the  necessary  resistance;  and, 

moreover,  this,  in  common  with  all  of  the  other  similar  methods,  is 

pliable,  in  some  degree,  to  the  objection  that  it  may  increase  the  tend- 

)«acy  to  caries  and  suppuration,  already  imminent.     If  reduced,  the 

lents  will  probably  immediately  again  become  displaced ;  and 

than  all,  it  still  remains  to  be  proven  conclusively,  that  the  mere 

ling  of  the  fragments  is  in  itself  ever  a  caiise  of  subsequent  suffering 

^OP  even  of  inconvenience. 

WTicn  an  abscess  has  formed  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  surgeons 
have  occasionally  recommended  the  use  of  the  trephine.  Gibson  has 
tvice  operated  m  this  manner  at  the  Philadelphia  Ilospital,  but  in 
;h  case  the  caries  continued  to  extend,  and  the  patient  died;  an 
:pcricnce  which  has  inclined  him  latterly  to  discountenance  the 
operation.* 

There  are  other  considerations  mentioned  by  Lonsdale,  which  ought 
lo  decide  us  never  to  use  the  trephine  in  these  cases.  "  For  the  symp- 
^toms  denoting  the  presence  of  the  abscess,  when  completely  confined 
the  under  surface  of  the  bone,  will  be  very  uncertain;  and  when 
matter  collects  in  large  quantities,  it  will  show  itself  at  the  margin 
the  sternum,  between  the  ribs ;  when  it  can  be  let  out  by  making 
a  puncture  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  without  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing a  portion  of  the  bone."*    Ashhurst,  referring  to  the  same  point, 

>  Qibmn,  Institat«9  and  Practice  of  Snrger.r,  rol.  t.  p.  269. 

'  LoDtdale,  Practical  Treatise  on  Praotares,  London,  1638,  p.  242. 
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remarks:  "The  fact  that  the  mediastinal  space  can  be  cut  into  without 
injury  to  the  pleura  is  shown  by  many  cases,  among  others  by  one 
which  came  under  my  own  observation." ' 

We  have  already  said  that  a  separation  of  the  first  from  the  second 
piece  of  the  sternum,  occurring  before  ossifio  union  had  taken  place, 
might  with  some  propriety  be  regarded  as  a  diastasis,  or  as  a  dis- 
location even,  Maisonneuve,  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Malgaigne,  and  other 
French  surgeons  speak  of  it  as  a  dislocation,  and  Yidal  has  collected 
five  examples,  in  all  of  which  the  lower  bone  occupied  a  position  in 
front  of  the  upper.  Malgaigne  enumerates  ten  examples.  The  points 
of  difference  between  the  dislocation  and  the  true  fracture  are  too 
small,  however,  to  demand  of  us  especial  attention. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

FRACTURES  OP  THE  RIBS  AND  THEIR  CARTILAGES. 
§  1.  Fractub£S  of  ths  Bibs. 

Fbactubks  of  the  ribs,  observed  more  often  than  fractures  of  the 
sternum,  are  rare  as  compared  with  fractures  of  other  long  bones. 

In  my  records  only  twenty -one  patients  are  reported  as  having  had 
broken  ribs;  but  as  in  several  of  the  cases  two  or  more  ribs  were 
broken  at  the  same  time,  the  total  number  of  fractures  is  about 
forty-six.  If,  however,  I  had  always  accepted  the  diagnosis  made  by 
other  surgeons,  the  number  would  have  been  much  greater,  since  I 
have  been  repeatedly  assured  that  the  ribs  were  broken  where,  upon 
the  most  rigid  examination,  no  evidence,  beyond  the  existence  of  a 
severe  pain  and  of  difficult  respiration,  has  been  presented  to  me. 

Etiology, — The  force  requisite  to  break  the  ribs  is  scarcely  less  than 
what  is  requisite  to  break  the  sternum ;  and  in  childhood  and  infancy 
it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible  to  break  them,  so  that  children  and 
even  adults  are  often  crushed  and  killed  outright,  where,  although  the 
pressure  has  been  directly  upon  the  thorax,  the  ribs  have  resumed  their 
positions,  and  have  been  found  not  to  be  broken.  I  have  met  with 
several  examples  of  this  kind. 

In  old  age,  the  cartilages  ossify  and  the  ribs  themselves  suffer  a 
gradual  atrophy,  which  renders  them  much  more  liable  to  break. 

The  most  common  causes  are  direct  blows,  of  very  great  force,  in 
consequence  of  which  sometimes  the  fragments  are  not  only  broken, 
but  more  or  less  forced  inwards;  occasionally  they  are  the  result  of 
counter -strokes,  and  then  the  fragments,  if  they  deviate  at  all  from  their 
natural  position,  are  salient  outwards;  a  species  of  fracture  which  I 
have  not  met  with  so  often. 

>  Aihhant,  Am.  Joarn.  Med.  Soi.,  Jan.  and  Oot.  1862. 
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Mnlgaigne  baa  collected  eight  examples  of  fractures  of  the  ribs  pro- 
duced  by  muscular  action,  by  the  beating  of  the  heart,  &g.,  all  of  which 
ooourreu  upon  the  loft  aide.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  iu  all  of  these 
qwnn  the  ribs  had  jireviously  become  atrophied,  and  perhaps  uuder- 
gooe  other  changes  iu  their  structure,  rendering  them  liable  to  fracture 
XTom  the  action  of  trivial  causes. 

Pathologt/,  S€at,  c&c. — The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  ribs  are 
most  liable  to  be  broken;  the  upper  ribs,  and  especially  the  first  rib, 
being  so  well  protected  in  various  ways  as  to  greatly  diminish  their 
liability,  while  the  loose  and  floating  condition  of  the  last  two  ribs 
gives  them  an  almost  complete  exemption. 

In  my  own  cases  I  have  found  the  first,  second,  and  third  ribs  each 
broken  twice;  the  fourth  four  times;  the  filth  and  sixth,  eleven  times; 
the  seventh,  seven  times;  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth,  twice  each. 

Twenty -one  were  broken  through  their  anterior  thirds,  generally  at 
or  ne4\r  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  ribs;  seven  through  their 
middle  thirds ;  and  eleven  through  their  posterior  thirds.  Malgaigne 
has  noticed,  also,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  surgeons,  that  the 
ribs  are  most  often  broken  iu  their  anterior  thirds,  whether  the  cause 
has  been  a  direct  or  a  counter  blow. 

The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  transverse  or  slightly  ob- 
lique ;  sometimes  it  is  quite  oblique.  It  is  often  compound ;  and  in  a 
few  instances  I  have  found  it  comminuted  or  multiple.  Where  tlie  frac- 
ture ifi  compound,  it  is  rendered  so  generally  by  the  fragments  having 
ponelrated  the  lungs,  and  not  by  a  tegumentary  wound.  In  only  eleven 
of  the  twenty-one  cases  seen  by  me,  has  the  fracture  been  uncompli- 
cated with  fractures  or  dislocations  of  other  bones. 

Displacement  cannot  occur  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  bone 
unless  several  ribs  are  broken  at  the  same  time.  The  fragments  are 
therefore  either  not  at  all  displaced,  or  they  fall  inwards  toward  the 
cavity  of  the  cheat,  or  outAvards,  or  very  slightly  downwards,  in  the 
direction  of  the  intercostal  spaces.  Sometimes  the  rib  moves  a  little 
upon  its  own  axis. 

/^ro7T«ww. — Death  occurs  sooner  or  later  in  a  pretty  large  propor- 
tioD  of  the  cases  iu  which  the  ribs  have  been  broken;  yet  not  oft^a 
M  a  direct  consequence  of  the  fracture,  but  only  as  a  result  of  the 
•injury  inflicted  upon  the  viscera  of  the  chest,  or  of  other  injuries  re- 
ceived at  the  same  moment.  The  violent  compression  of  the  heart 
«Dd  lungs  has  frequently  produced  death,  and  sometimes,  as  I  have 
BK»r6  than  once  seen,  almost  immediately;  or  the  patients  have  suo- 
eambod  at  a  later  period  to  acute  pneumonitis. 

Lonsdale  saw  a  case  in  which  the  body  of  a  man  having  been  tra- 

T--     *  hy  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  eight  ribs  were  broken,  and  death 

Ibllowed  almost  immediately,  the  autopsy  disclosed  a  rent  in 

auricle  of  the  heart,  produced  by  one  of  the  broken  ribs.* — 

ys  there  is  such  a  specimen  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.* 

Dupuytren  reports  a  similar  case.  The  same  surgeon  has  also  seen 
several  deaths  produced  by  the  emphysema,  independent  of  the  frac- 

*  LoMdale  on  Fractares,  p.  258.        >  Clieltna's  Snrgery,  br  Sooth,  vol.  I.  p.  599. 
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ture,  two  of  which  are  particularly  described  in  his  Clinical  Lectures.* 
Amesbury  has  seen  a  case  of  death  from  rupture  of  the  intercostal 
artery,  where  there  was  no  injuiy  of  the  lungs.' 

In  several  instances  observed  by  me,  patients  have  suffered  firom 
pains  in  the  side,  occasionaUy  from  cough,  &c.,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  more  years,  and  I  suspect  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  these  injuries 
to  entail  some  such  permanent  disability,  but  which  is  a  consequence 
rather  of  the  injury  to  the  viscera  of  the  chest  than  of  any  condition 
of  the  broken  ribs  themselves. 

In  general,  simple  fractures  of  the  ribs  unite  in  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  days.  Malgaigne  has  seen  one  case  of  non-union;  Huguier  met 
with  another  upon  the  cadaver,  in  which  a  complete  false  joint  existed, 
furnished  with  a  capsule  and  lined  with  synovial  membrane;'  Eve,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  saw  a  case  of  non-union  occasioned,  probably,  by  a 
caries  or  necrosis  of  the  bone,  since  it  was  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
charge of  matter,  and  in  which  a  removal  of  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
resulted  promptly  in  a  cure  of  the  sinus  ;*  and  Samuel  Cooper  says 
there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  College,  of  a 
fracture  of  six  ribs,  where  the  fragments  are  only  connected  by  a 
fibrous  or  ligamentous  tissue.* 

The  union  generally  occurs  with  only  a  slight  degree  of  displace- 
ment. 

After  the  union  is  completed,  even  where  there  is  no  displacement, 
a  certain  amount  of  ensheathing  callus  may  generally  be  felt  at  the 
point  of  fracture.  Of  five  cases  which  I  have  carefully  examined  after 
recovery,  in  only  one  instance  was  I  unable  to  detect  any  irregularity 
at  this  point.  I  have  in  my  cabinet  nine  specimens  of  fractured  ribs, 
in  four  of  which  the  ensheathing  callus  is  completely  formed,  but  the 
fragments  are  in  perfect  apposition:  in  one,  apposition  is  preserved,  but 

there  is  no  ensheathing 
Fig.  34.  callus;  and  the  remain- 

ing four,  all  occurring 
in    the    same    person, 
are  united  with  displace- 
ment, but  without  a  pro- 
per ensheathing  callus. 
In  some  specimens  I 
have  observed  sharp  spi- 
culsB,  in  others  broader 
sheets,  of  bone  extend- 
ing along  the  course  of 
the  intercostal  muscles 
from    one    rib    to    the 
other,  forming  a  species  of  anchylosis  between  their  adjacent  margins. 
Symptomatology. — Acute  pain,  referred  especially  to  the  point  of 
fracture,  sometimes  producing  great  embarrassment  in  the  respiration, 


Fractured  ribs  Jotoed  to  each  other  bjr  OHHeouft  mktter.     (From 
Dr.  Oroiw'*  cabinet.) 


'  DupQjrtren,  op.  oit.,  p.  79. 
'  Malgaigne,  op.  oit.,  p.  435. 
'  S.  Cooper's  Sarg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  321. 


■  Amesbary  on  Fractarea,  vol.  ii.  612. 
*  Eve,  N.  V.  Joarn.  Med.,  vol.  xv.  p.  136. 
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and  crepitxis,  are  the  most  cooiuion  indications  of  a  fracture.  The  pain 
and  eniDarraaaed  respiration  are,  however,  far  from  being  diagnostic, 
since  thej  are  often  present  in  on  equal  degree  when  the  walls  of  the 
chest  have  only  been  severely  contused. 

The  crepitus,  also,  is  often  difficult  to  detect,  owing  to  the  thickness 
of  the  muscular  coverings,  or  to  the  amount  of  fat  upon  the  body,  or 
to  the  fracture  having  occurred  perhaps  directly  underneath  the  niam- 
maa  in  the  female.  In  three  instances,  where  the  presence  of  emphy- 
ima  rendered  the  existence  of  a  fracture  quite  certain,  I  have  been 
ible  immediately  after  the  accident  to  discover  crepitus. 
The  crepitus  may  be  discovered  sometimes  by  pressing  gently  upon 
le  seat  of  fracture,  or  by  applying  the  ear  or  the  stethoscope  over 
this  point  while  the  patient  attempts  a  full  inspiration,  or  coughs ;  or 
^e  may  press  upon  the  front  of  the  chest  with  one  hand,  while  the 
xgers  of  the  other  hand  rest  upon  the  fracture. 
Occasionally  the  patient  has  felt  the  bone  break,  and  very  of\en  he 
feels  or  hears  the  crepitus  after  it  is  broken,  and  will  himself  indicate 
■y  clearly  the  point  of  fracture. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  detect  crepitus  we  are  able  also  to  discover 
motion  in  the  fragments,  but  I  have  once  or  twice  discovered  pretcr- 
natnral  mobility  without  crepitus. 

Emphysema,  which  is  almost  certainly  indicative  of  a  fracture,  is 
resent  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  cases.     It  has  been  observed  by 
in  eleven  out  of  twenty -one  cases;  generally  it  did  not  extend  over 
more  than  two  or  three  square  feet  of  surface;  but  in  one  instance  it 
inally  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  body.     It  is  remarkable,  how- 
'er,  that  in  only  four  of  these  eleven  cases  did  the  patients  expecto- 
blood,  and  then  in  a  very  small  quantity,  and  not  until  the  second 
third  day. 

Desault  observes  that  emphysema  rarely  succeeds  to  fractures  of 
the  ribs ;  an  observation  which,  as  will  be  seen,  my  experience  does 
"^  >t  at  all  confirm. 

TVtatmtinl. — In  simple  fractures,  where  there  is  no  displacement,  or 
lere  the  displacement  is  only  moderate,  the  chest  may  be  inclosed 
itL  a  broad  belt  or  band,  as  we  have  already  directed  in  case  of  frac- 
of  the  sternum:  provided  always  that  it  is  not  found  to  increase 
of  diminishing  the  patient's  suftcrings.  Some  patients  cannot 
itc  this  confinement  at  all,  while  with  a  majority,  although  it  is 
flU  first  uncomfortable  and  oppressive,  after  on  hour  or  two  it  affords 
them  great  relief  from  the  distressing  jiain,  and  they  will  not  consent 
to  have  it  removed  even  for  a  momout.  In  nearly  all  cases  of  com- 
minuted, or  multiple  fracture,  it  is  inadmissible,  on  account  of  its 
tendency  to  force  tne  pieces  inwards. 

Hannay,  of  England,  has  suggested  the  use  of  adhesive  straps  as  a 

ibsiitute  for  the  cotton  or  flannel  band;  the  several  successive  pieces 

imbricated  upon  each  other  until  the  whole  chest  is  covered.* 

le  same  objection  holds  to  this  mode  of  dressing  as  to  a  similar  mode 

dreesing  a  broken  clavicle,  which  has  been  recently  recommended. 


'  AAflric&n  Joam.  Med.  8oi.,  toU  xxxix.  p.  198.     From  Load.  |led.  Gu.,  Nor.  1846. 
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It  will  certainly  become  loosened  after  a  few  hours,  by  the  slight  but 
uninterrupted  play  of  the  ribs. 

The  forearm  ought  also  to  be  brought  across  the  chest  at  a  righ' 
angle  with  the  arm,  and  secured  in  this  position  with  a  moderate! 
tight  bandage  or  sling,  so  as  to  prevent  any  motion  in  the  pector 
muscles. 

As  to  position,  the  patient  generally  prefers  to  sit  up,  or  he  choos 
a  position  only  partly  reclining  upon  his  back;  but  there  is  no  positi 
rule  to  be  observed  in  this  matter,  except  that  such  a  position  shall  hd 
chosen  as  shall  prove  most  comfortable  to  the  patient. 

If  the  fragments  are  salient  outwards,  the  fracture  having  been  pro- 
duced by  a  counter-stroke,  they  may  be  reduced  by  pressing  gently 
upon  them  from  without.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  fragments  are  saliea'' 
inwards,  they  will  be  found,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  to  have  re 
sumed  their  positions  spontaneously  or  through  the  natural  actions  of 
respiration;  but  if  they  have  not,  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
restore  them.  Possibly  it  may  be  accomplished  by  pressing  forcibly 
upm  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  upon  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
broken  rib;  yet  if  the  fragments  are  comminuted,  and  the  ends  are 
much  driven  in,  this  method  Will  avail  little  or  nothing.  In  such  cases 
several  surgeons  have  recommended  that  we  should  cut  down  to  the 
bone  and  elevate  the  fragments,  but  Rossi  alone  claims  to  have  actu- 
ally put  the  suggestion  into  practice. 

No  doubt,  if  the  necessity  was  urgent,  this  method  might  be  suc- 
cessfully adopted;  or,  instead  of  cutting  down  to  the  broken  rib,  we 
might  even  seize  the  fragment  with  a  hook,  ns  suggested  by  Malgaigne, 
or,  wliat  in  some  oases  might  be  even  more  convenient,  with  a  pair  of 
forceps  constructed  with  long  teeth,  obliquely  set  upon  a  firm  shaft. 
Ydt  the  exigency  which  will  demand  a  resort  to  any  of  these  measures 
will  be  exceedingly  rare. 

In  no  case  do  I  attach  any  value  or  importance  to  the  advice  given 
by  Petit,  that  we  shall  place  a  compress  upon  the  front  of  the  chest, 
underneath  the  bandage,  in  order  to  reduce  the  fragments,  or  to  retain 
them  in  place  after  reduction.     Lisfranc,  who  advocated  this  method, 
claimed  that  its  advantage  consisted  in  the  increased  length  whi 
was  thus  given  to  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  chest,  and  tb 
consequent  accumulation  of  pressure  from  the  encircling  band,  in  thi 
direction.*     The  mechanical  law  is  no  doubt  correctly  stated,  but  it 
value  in  practice  is  too  inconsiderable  to  deserve  consideration. 

The  emphysema  generally  demands  no  especial  attention,  since  it  is 
usually  too  limited  to  occasion  inconvenience,  and  when  more  exten- 
sive it  generally  disappears  spontaneously  after  a  few  days,  or  a  few 
weeks  at  most.     The  atlvice  given  by  some  surgeons,  that  we  ou 
in  these  cases  to  cut  down  to  the  pleural  cavity  so  as  to  allow  the  a 
to  escape  freely  through  the  incision,  .seems  thus  far  to  have  rested  i 
reput-ation  upon  a  more  than  doubtful  theory  rather  than  upon  an 
testimony  of  experience.     Abemcthy  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
actually  made  the  experiment,  and  his  patient  died. 
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Dupujtren,  in  the  two  cases  already  alluded  to,  bled  the  patients 
and  applied  resolvent  liquids,  with  rollers;  he  also  made  incisions 
with  the  lancet  at  various  points  of  the  body,  more  or  less  remote  from 
the  seat  of  fracture,  a  practice,  however,  in  which  he  confesses  he  has 
no  confidence  whatever.     Those  patients  both  died. 

Dr.  Stedman,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  reported  the 
case  of  a  man  aged  sixty-nine,  of  intemperate  habits,  who,  in  addition  to 
a  fracture  of  one  of  his  ribs,  had  also  a  dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of 
the  clavicle.  The  emph^'scma  commenced  immediately  and  reached 
its  acme  on  the  twenty-second  day.  At  this  time  it  had  extended  over 
hia  whole  body;  his  eyes  were  closed  and  he  breathed  with  great, 
diflSculty;  but  on  the  forty-fifth  day,  the  emphysema  had  entirely 
disappeared,  and  he  was  dismissed  cured.  The  treatment  consisted 
chiefly  in  the  free  internal  use  of  stimulants,  and  in  the  application  of 
bandages;  but  the  bandages  soon  became  disarranged,  and  after  a  few 
days  they  were  entirely  laid  aside.' 

In  the  case  of  my  own  patient,  where  the  emphysema  was  almost 
■eqaally  extensive,  the  patient  recovered  after  a  few  w^eeks,  under  the 
use  of  a  simple  diet,  and  without  any  special  medication  whatever. 

§  2.  Fhactures  of  the  Cartilages  of  tee  Ribs. 

Boyer  was  incorrect  when  he  said  that  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs 
<H>a]d  not  be  broken  until  they  were  ossified.  They  are  oft«n  broken 
■when  there  is  no  ossification,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ribs  themselves 
are  broken.  Sometimes  they  are  broken  alone.  Not  unlxequently, 
also,  the  separation  takes  place  at  the  precise  point  of  junction  between 
the  two. 

Pyper  relates  a  case  in  which  the  sternum  was  broken  in  a  man 
agea  twenty-five  years,  and  also  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
[eighth  ribs  of  the  right  side,  as  was  proven  by  the  autopsy,  yet  the 
cartilages  were  ntjt  os.sified.     The  vena  cava  a^scendens  was  also  rup- 
tured by  the  force  of  the  compression.* 

Etiohijy, — ^The  causes  are  the  same  as  those  which  produce  fractures  | 
of  the  ribs,  yet  it  is  generally  understood  that  it  will  require  greater 
force,  and  that  consequently  the  injury  done  to  the  viscera  of  the 
tborax  will  be  more  coni|>licated  and  intense. 

In  the  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  an  account  is 
giren  of  the  case  of  a  man  aged  thirty,  who  was  crushed  by  the  fall 
of  a  heavy  weight  upon  his  body,  and  who  died  after  about  sixty 
boors.  An  examination  afler  death  revealed  a  fracture  of  the  car- 
tilagca  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  with  a  laceration  of  the  intercostal 
uuficles  to  such  an  extent  that  a  hernia  of  the  lungs  had  occurreii  at 
this  point.  This  hernia  had  been  discovered  and  recognized  by  Dr. 
Warrxjn,  soon  after  the  accident  occurred ;  the  protrusion  being  at 
that  tioio  as  large  as  the  clenched  fist  and  regularly  rising  and  falling 
irttli  each  movement  of  respiration.  It  was  accompanied,  also,  with  a 
iDoderate  emphysema. 

*  Bocton  M«d.  and  3tirg.  Jonrn.,  toI.  IU.  p.  316.  I 

*  Euikiug'a  Abfttraot,  vol.  i.  p.  147.  from  th^  Uauoet,  Oot.  1444. 
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Pathology, — The  fracture  is  clean  and  vertical,  or  transverse;  never 
irregular  or  oblique.  The  direction  of  the  dirolacement  varies  as  in 
fractures  of  the  ribs,  but  the  anterior  or  sternal  fragment  is  generally 
found  in  front  of  the  posterior  or  spinal. 

Union  takes  place  in  these  fractures,  not  through  the  medium  of 
cartilage,  but  of  bone.  Sometimes  the  new  bone  being  deposited  only 
between  the  ends  of  the  fragments,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  plate,  and  at 
other  times  it  is  formed  around  the  fragments  as  well  as  between 
them.  The  latter  of  these  two  processes  has  been  most  frequently 
observed.  The  ensheathing  callus  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the 
perichondrium,  while  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bedfem  render  it  prob- 
able that  the  intermediate  callus  may  result  from  a  conversation  or 
transformation  of  the  adjacent  cartilaginous  surfaces.  Paget  remarks, 
also,  that  the  ossification  extends  to  the  parts  of  the  cartilage  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  fracture. 

I  have  seen  one  example,  in  the  person  of  Hiram  Leech,  sot.  88, 
which,  after  the  expiration  of  more  than  one  year,  had  not  united. 
The  fracture  had  occurred  in  the  united  cartilages  of  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs.  The  posterior  fragment  overlapped  the  anterior,  and 
they  played  freely  upon  each  other  at  each  act  of  inspiration  and  ex- 
piration. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  observations  have  been  made  upon  the 
repair  of  these  cartilages  in  very  early  life,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
process  may  dififer  from  this  which  has  been  described  as  it  has  been 
observed  in  the  adult. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  need  not  differ  from  that  already  recom- 
mended for  fractured  ribs. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

FRACTURES   OF   THE    CLAVICLE. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  shall  divide  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
into  those  occurring  through  the  inner,  middle,  and  outer  thirds.  By 
the  "  outer  third"  is  meant  all  that  portion  of  the  clavicle  included 
between  its  scapular  extremity  and  the  internal  margin  of  the  conoid 
ligament.  The  remaining  portion  is  intended  to  be  divided  equally 
into  two  separate  thirds.  The  peculiarities  of  these  several  portions, 
in  respect  to  anatomical  relations,  liability  to  fracture,  results,  etc., 
will  explain  the  propriety  of  the  divisions. 

Ckiuaes, — The  clavicle  is  broken,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  by  a 
counter  stroke,  such  as  a  fall,  or  a  blow  upon  tne  extremity  of  the 
shoulder. 

Occasionally  it  is  broken  by  a  direct  stroke,  as  when  a  blow  aimed 
at  the  head  is  received  upon  uie  shoulder;  it  is  broken  sometimes  by 


soil  of  an  overloaded  gun,  especially  when  the  person  lies  ui)on 
lund  with  the  but  of  the  gtin  resting  against  the  clavicle. 
Gibson  has  seen  a  case  in  which  it  was  broken  in  a  child  at  birth, 
by  an  ignorant  mid^vife  pulling  at  the  arm,'  and  Dr.  Atkinson  has  re- 
ported an  example  of  intra-utcrine  fracture  of  the  clavicle.* 

I  have  once  seen  the  clavicle  broken  by  muscular  action  alone.  A 
larger  well-built  and  healthy  man,  aged  thirty-seven,  standing  upon 
the  ground,  attempted  to  secure  the  braces  of  his  carriage  top  with  his 
rht  arm,  when  he  felt  a  sudden  snap,  as  if  something  about  his 
>ulder  had  given  way.  He  did  not,  however,  suspect  the  nature  of 
\e  injury,  and  did  not  consult  any  surgeon  until  eight  days  after,  at 
rhich  time  I  found  the  right  clavicle  broken  near  its  centre,  but 
iher  nearer  the  sternal  than  bcanular  extremity.  The  fragments 
ire  but  slightly,  if  at  all  displaced,  but  motion  and  crepitus  at  the 
►int  of  fracture  were  distinct.  The  usual  node-like  swelling  was 
present,  indicating  the  existence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  en- 
;hing  callus.  He  had  been  unable  to  raise  the  arm  to  a  right 
tgle  with  the  body  since  it  was  broken,  but  he  had  suffered  no  other 
inooDvenience  from  it. 

A  similar  case  is  reported  in  the  number  for  January.  1343,  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  copied  from  the  Revista  Medico, 
The  subject  of  this  case  was  a  colonel  of  cavalry,  about  sixty  years  of 
age.  In  mounting  his  horse,  he  experienced  a  sensation  as  if  some- 
thing had  broken,  followed  by  acute  pain  in  his  left  shoulder,  and,  on 
examination,  it  vfRs  found  that  the  clavicle  was  fractured  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  health  of  this  gentleman  had  been  impaired,  it  is  further 
stated,  by  repeated  attacks  of  syphilis. 

Malgaigne  has  recorded  three  other  examples  of  fracture  of  this 
bone  irom  muscular  action ;  and  Parker  saw  a  case  which  was  pro- 
duceil  by  striking  at  a  dog  with  a  whip;  the  bone  had  been  previously 
somewhat  diseased,  yet  it  united  favorably.* 
Of  these  six  cases,  Hva  occurred  on  the  right  side,  and  always  near 
middle  of  the  bone,  if  we  except  one  case  reported  by  Malgaigne, 
rhich  the  point  of  fracture  is  not  mentioned.  In  neither  case  did 
fragments  become  displaced,  only  as  they  were  found,  in  some  of 
examples,  inclined  slightly  forwards. 
PMh/)lf)Qy. — It  has  already  been  observed,  in  speaking  of  partial 
fractures,  that  this  bone  suifcrs  an  incomplete  fracture  more  often 
than  any  other,  and  that  in  such  cases,  the  lesion  occurs  generally  in 
middle  third,  or  rather  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  centre,  and  in  a 
ition  nearly  or  quite  transverse.  They  are  not  usually  accom- 
wtth  much  displacement,  but  if  a  displacement  exists,  it  is  a 
forward  inclination  of  the  fragments. 

tnres  which  are  complete  occur  mostly  aft«r  the  bones  have 
le  firm  and  unyielding.  They  are  also  generally  oblique,  seldom 
linutcd,  still  more  rarely  compound.    The  point  of  the  clavicle 


*  Oibson,  Principles  of  Surg.,  s!xth  ©d.,  toI.  I.  p.  272. 
>  Atkinson,  Boftt.  Mud.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  Jul^  26,  1800. 
\P*rker,  i\.  Y.  Jooni.  Med.,  July,  1852. 
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at  which  a  complete  fracture  usually  occurs,  is  at  or  near  the  outer  e 
of  the  middle  third,  and  a  little  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  coraco-clavi 
cidar   ligainenta,  near  where  the  trajieziud  and  deltoid  cease  their 
attachments.     It  might  be  more  exact  to  say,  that  the  fracture  extends 
from  this  point  downwards  and  inwards,  toward  the  sternum^  em- 
bracing one  inch  or  less  of  its  entire  length.    In  some  cases  the  obli 
quity  is  greater,  and  the  amount  of  bone  involved  is  much  mo 
considerable. 

Why  the  bone  should  break  more  frequently  at  this  point,  esp 
cially  in  the  adult  and  in  the  male,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
is  smaller  here  than  elsewhere,  and  less  supported  by  muscular  and 
ligamentous  attachments.    At  this  point,  also,  the  axis  of  the  bone 
begins  pretty  altruptly  to  curve  forwards,  and  more  abruptly  in  the 
adult  and  malcj  than  in  the  child  and  female.     When,  therefore,  the 
clavicle  is  broken,  as  it  usually  is,  by  a  counter-stroke,  the  force  of  the 
blow,  conveyed  from  the  shoulder  through  the  outer  portion  of  the 
bone,  is  suddenly  arrested,  and  expends  itself  upon  the  point  wher 
the  direction  of  the  axis  is  ehangeu. 

In  a  record  of  ninety-four  fractures^  including  partial  and  commi- 
nuted, the  latter  of  which  have  always  been  broken  twice,  seventy -one 
have  occm-rcd  through  the  middle  third,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  partial  fractures,  the  fracture  has  in  nearly  all  of  the  cases  taken 
place  near  the  outer  end  of  this  third.  Three  have  occurred  through 
the  inner  third,  two  of  which  were  within  one  inch  of  the  sternum 
and  twelve  through  the  outer  third. 

A  more  practical  analysis  can  be  based,  however,  upon  the  point  o 
fracture  with  reference  to  its  cause;  and  I  have  never  seen  a  complete 

fracture  of  this  bone  produced  clearly 
P*g-  35.  by  a  counter-stroke,  which  was  not 

near  the  outer  end  of  the  middle 
third.  m 

AVhen  the  fracture  is  at  this  point;  V 
or  in  any  ]>ortion  of  the  middle  third, 
the  direction  of  the  displacement  is 
-3      'tyT~_^feM' jff  almost    uniformly  the  same.      The 

— %      r^3^5^^^ir  sternal  fragment  is  slightly  lifted  by 

^    *  ij'  C"       ^BK  the  action  of  the  clavicular  portion 

of  the  st/orno-cleido  mastoid  muscle, 
notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  tlie 
rhomboid  ligament,  and  the  subcla- 
vian muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
.acromial  fragment  is  dragged  down- 
wards by  the  weight  of  the  arm,  aided 
by  the  conjoined  action  of  a  portion 
of  the  pcctoralis  major  and  the  latissimus  dorsi,  feebly  resisted  by  the 
trapezius  and  other  muscles  from  above;  by  the  action  of  the  same 
muscles,  aided  by  the  pectoralis  minor,  and  perhaps  by  some  portion 
of  the  subclavius.  it  is  drawn  toward  the  body,  diminishing  thereby 
the  axillary  space;  while  by  the  preponderating  strength  of  the  pec- 
toralis major  and  minor,  the  acromial  end  of  the  fragment,  with  the 
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shoulder,  is  drawn  forwards;  the  sternal  end  of  the  same  fragmeut 
being  rather  displaced  backwards,  and  at  the  same  time  resting  at  a 
point  somewhat  elevated  above  its  acromial  end. 

Desault  has  recorde<l  one  example  of  an  overlapping  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  acromial  fragment  over  the  sternal;'  and  Bichnt  remarks, 
that  Hippocrates  speaks  of  the  phenomenon  as  a  thing  which  was 
fkmiliar  to  him.  Syme  has  mentioned  a  case  of  this  kind  which  he 
had  seen.*  Gu^relin,  Malgaigne,^  and  Stephen  Smith,  have  each  re- 
ported an  example.*  In  Stephen  Srnith^s  case,  the  fracture  occurre<l 
in  a  man  thirty-eight  years  old.  The  bone  was  broken  through  the 
outer  third,  and  transversely.  He  was  treated  at  the  Bellevue  nos- 
"tal,  but  the  overlapping,  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,  remained  aiier 
e  cure  was  completed. 

In  nearly  all  the  cases  of  oblique  fractures  occurring  through  the 

idtlle  third,  there  follows  immediately  an  overlapping,  varying  from 

e-quarter  of  an  inch  to  an  inch,  and  sometimes,  though  very  rarely, 

ceeding  this.    There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum,  in 

bich  the  shortening  equals  one-third  of  its  entire  length. 

Transverse  fractures,  wherever  they  may  occur,  are  not  so  constantly 

found  displacetl,  at  least  in  the  diretition  of  the  axLs  of  the  bone,  as  the 

following  examples  will  illustrate : — 

An  old  lady,  aged  eighty  years,  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  break- 
ing the  right  clavicle  transversely,  about  one  inch  from  the  sternum. 
'        .V  her,  with  Dr.  Trowbridge,  on  the  day  following  the  accident. 
•n  and  crepitus  were  distinct,  but  there  was  scarcely  any  dis- 
placement    No  dressings  were  a]>plied,  but  she  was  directed  to  keep 
nicl  in  bed,  and  upon  her  back.    In  the  usual  time  the  fragments 
united,  without  deformity. 
A  man.  alxjut  forty  years  "old,  fell  backwards  from  a  wagon,  break- 
ing the  collar  bone  near  the  middle.     The  fragments  were  movable, 
t  not  displaced.     lie  was  treated  successftilly  and  without  any  re- 
Iting  deformity,  by  Riraple  confinement  in  tlie  reciunbent  posture 
:ig  a  few  days,  and  after  this  by  suspending  the  arm  in  a  sling, 
...L*  he  was  permitted  to  walk  alK)ut. 

A  young  man,  aged  twenty-six,  fell  while  wrestling,  and  broke  the 
violc  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third.  There  was  some  dis- 
incnt  at  first,  but  the  fragments  being  reduced,  were  found  to 
ittpport  themselves.  A  cross,  secured  with  straps,  was  applied  to  the 
back*  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  the  union  was  complete,  and 
without  deformity. 

•^■*ld,  aged  three  years,  fell  about  six  feet,  striking  upon  his 

He  was  sent  to  me  on  the  same  day,  by  Dr.  G.  Burwell. 

U  the  left  clavicle  broken  off  completely,  about  one  inch  from  its 

i!nr  end.     Crepitus  and  motion  were  distinct,  but  the  fragments 

laced.    The  arm  was  placed  in  a  sling,  and  on  the  seventh 

.  ...  -lion  and  crepitus  had  ceased.    The  cure  was  accomplished 

thoat  any  degree  of  displacement. 


*  Dsttnlt  on  Prac.,op.  oil.,  p.  16. 
■  MAlftaigne,  p.  461. 


■  Amer.  Jniini.  Mod.  Set.,  vol.  xtU.  p.  251, 
•  N.  Y.  Joarn.  of  Med,,  May,  U57, 
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The  example  of  a  fracture  from  muscular  action,  already  mentioned 
as  having  been  seen  by  me,  was  also  jjrobably  transverse,  and  union 
has  occurred  -without  treatment  and  without  displacement 

Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  has  met  with  two  examples  of  trans- 
verse fractures  without  displacement,  in  a  hospital  record  of  elevei 
coses.  Bichat  says  Desault  has  frequently  observed  the  same, 
having  been  seen  three  times  at  Hotel  Dieu,  in  the  course  of  the  jet 
1787.*  Desault  thinks,  also,  that  sometimes  the  fracture,  taking  pis 
obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  the  usual  form  of  displaoement 
prevented,  and  apposition  is  preserved. 

If  the  fracture  is  near  the  sternum,  and  within  the  fibres  of  tl 
costo-clavicular  ligaments,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  lady  just  cil 
the  displacement  is  inconsiderable.  I  have  seen  one  other  simih 
case  in  an  adult  also.  Lonsdale  mentions  a  case  in  a  child,  three  yeai 
old.  which  came  under  his  observation  in  Middlesex  hospital,*  whi< 
he  regarded  as  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis ;  this  bone,  however,  has 
no  epiphysis,  properly  si>eaking,  being  formed  entire  from  a  siDgle^ 
point  of  ossification.  Malgaigne  mentions  two  other  examples, 
one  of  which  the  fracture  was  so  near  the  sternum  that  it  was  diffiouli 
to  say  whether  it  was  not  a  partial  dislocation.  The  displacement  ws 
only  trivial.'  But  the  only  two  specimens  contained  in  the  Dupuytren 
Museum  offer  a  considerable  displacement,  and  in  both  the  external 
fragment  is  thrown  downwards  and  forwards. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  displacement  usually  attendant  upon 
fractures  near  the  outer  end  of  the  bone,  surgical  writers  have  gene- 
rally united  in  declaring  that  it  was  in  a  majority  of  cases  very  incon- 
siderable, while  some  have  even  affirmed  that  there  would  be  found  no 
displacement  whatever;  neither  of  which  opinions,  according  to  the 
recent  observations  of  Eobert  Smith,  of  Dublin,  is  strictly  correct. 
He  has  examined  eight  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  outer  extremity 
of  the  clavicle,  contained  in  the  museum  of  the  Eichmond  Hospital 
School  of  Medicine;  throe  of  which  were  broken  l>etwoen  the  conoid 
and  trapeisoid  ligaments,  and  are  united  with  very  little  displaoement, 
while  the  remaining  live,  broken  beyond  the  trapezoid  ligament  pre-, 
sent  a  very  marked  deformity. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions  to  which  he  hi 
arrived : — 

"  "When  the  clavicle  is  broken  between  the  two  fasciculi  of  the' 
coraco-clavicular  ligament,  there  is  seldom  any  displacement  of  either 
fragment,  aiid  always  much  less  than  in  fracture  of  any  other  ix)]*tion  of 
the  bone.  When  displacement  does  occur,  it  is  usually  limited  to  a 
slight  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  bone,  by  which  the  natural 
convexity  of  this  portion  of  the  clavicle  is  increased. 

"The  explanation  of  which  facts  is  found  in  the  attachments  of  the 
ligaments  from  below  to  the  two  fragments;  and,  in  the  action  of  the 
trapezius  from  above,  by  wliich  they  are  antagonized. 

"  But  the  case  is  very  diilerent  when  the  bone  is  broken  external 
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the  trapezoid  ligament.  Here  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments  can 
have  no  direct  influence  upon  the  outer  fragment,  which  is  displaced 
now  partly  by  muscular  action,  and  partly  by 
the  weight  of  the  arm,  the  sternal  end  of  the  outer 
fragment  being  drawn  upwards  by  the  clavicu- 
lar portion  of  the  trapezius,  while,  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles  passing  from  the  chest,  the  entire 
outer  fragment  is  drawn  forwards  and  inwards, 
80  as  to  bring  sometimes  its  broken  surface  into 
oontact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the  inner 
lent,  and  placing  it  nearly  at  right  angles 

ith  this  fragment,  in  which  position  it  is  gene- 
rally united.    The  displacement  in  this  direction,  rather  than  any 
"  igrec  of  overlapping,  explains  also  the  shortening  which  existed  in 

of  theae  caaes,  varying  in  the  different  specimens  from  half  an  inch 
to  one  inch,  and  averaging  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch." 

Such  are  the  views  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  call  in 
luestioQ  their  correctness.  In  my  own  experience,  a  fracture  occur- 
ing  in  a  child  three  years  old,  within  one  inch  of  the  acromial  end, 

obably  between  the  ligaments,  was  never  displaced  at  all ;  a  second; 

lurring  somewhere  in  the  outer  third,  presented,  after  many  years, 
ID  displacement.    Two  recent  cases  were  displaced  each  one-quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  one  old  case,  half  an  inch ;  these  three  latter  cases 
Ipocurred  in  adults,  and  always  within  an  inch  of  the  acromial  end  of  the 

me.    In  one  of  these  last  examples,  the  inner  fragment  was  rather 

fhind  than  above  the  outer  fragment. 

But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw  conclusions  from  an  experience 
which  is  confined  entirely  to  living  examples,  and  in  which  no  dissec- 
tions have  been  made,  to  verify  the  exact  point  of  fracture,  or  the  pre- 
cise amount  and  character  of  the  displacement.  So  far  as  they  go, 
however,  they  seem  to  me  to  confirm  the  general  correctness  of  the 
observations  made  by  Robert  Smith. 

It  has  happened  to  me  only  six  times  to  meet  with  a  comminuted 
fracture  of  the  clavicle,  all  of  which  fractures  occurred  through  some 
portion  of  the  middle  third  of  the  bone ;  the  intercepted  fragments 
being  fit)m  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  lying  ob- 
liquely^ or,  as  in  one  case  observed  by  me,  at  nearly  a  right  angle  with 
ihe  toain  fragments. 

I  have  never  seen  a  compound  fracture  of  this  bone,  except  as  the 
result  of  a  gunshot  injury,  although,  in  many  cases,  the  sharp  point. 
ai  an  oblique  fracture  has  seem^  just  ready  to  penetrate  the  skin. 
One  case  is  reported  as  having  been  presented  at  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hagpital.  It  occurred  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  produced 
br  his  having  been  drawn  into  some  machinery  while  it  was  in  motion.' 
Two  similar  cases  are  reported  from  the  New  York  Hospital,  as  having 
been  obBervcd  during  the  last  ten  years.  The  whole  number  of  ex- 
MTiplnw  of  fracture  of  the  cla\ncle  during  this  period  was  191.* 
■    Lente  also  mentions  a  case,  seen  by  himself,  occasioned  by  the  fall 
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of  a  derrick  upon  the  shoulder.  The  patieut,  twenty-four  years  old, 
was  admitted  into  the  New  York  Hospital  in  August,  1848.  The  left 
clavicle  was  broken  at  about  its  middle,  and  a  large  wound  in  the 
integuments  comm\inicated  with  the  fracture.  Tlie  fragments  unit-ed 
firmly  in  about  six  weeks,  after  several  pieces  of  bone  had  been  dis- 
charged from  the  wound.* 

A  doublo-  fracture,  or  a  simultaneous  fracture,  occurring  in  both 
clavicles,  seldom  occurs,  I  have  recorded  two  coses  {four  fractures, 
three  of  which  are  incomplete),  both  occurring  in  young  boys.* 

Malgaigne  says  it  has  only  happened  to  him  to  see  it  once  in  2,368 
cases,  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  and  he  can  recollect  only  five  other  examples. 
And  of  158  cases  of  broken  clavicles  reported  from  the  New  York 
Hospital,  it  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in  only  fotir.  These  gentlemen, 
however,  only  report  hospital  cases,  and  they  have  reference,  doubt- 
less, to  complete  fractures;  while  double  fractures,  according  to  my 
experience,  occur  more  often  in  children  than  in  adults,  and  are  of  the 
character  of  partial  fractures,  without  usually  much  displacement; 
which  facts,  if  sustained  by  subsequent  observations,  would  sufiicientl 

explain  their  infrequency  in  hos- 
pital, and  their  relative  frequency 
in  private  cxj>erience. 

SyniptOTm. — In  all  cases  o: 
complete  fracture  with  displace- 
ment, no  difficulty  will  bo  ex- 
perienced in  deciding  upon  the 
nature  of  the  injury. 

The  patient  is  found  generally 
leaning  toward  the  injured  side, 
while  the  opposite  hand  sustains 
the  elbow  of  the  same  side,  to 
prevent  its  dragging  downwards. 
The  shoulder  falls  downwardsv 
forwards,  and  inwards;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  the  line  of  the 
bone  is  interrupted  by  the  sharp 
and  projecting  point  of  the  ster- 
nal fragment. 

If  the  fracture  is  the  result  of 
a  direct  blow,  a  swelling  and  dis- 
coloration may  be  seen  at  the  scat  of  fracture,  but  if  it  is  the  result  of 
a  counter-stroke,  we  must  look  to  the  top  or  point  of  the  shoulder  for 
the  signs  of  a  contusion. 

The  patient  also  experiences  pain  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  raise 
the  arm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  especially  in  attempting 
to  cjirry  the  arm  across  the  Ixxly,  by  which  the  ends  of  the  broken 
clavicle  are  driven  into  tho  flesh.  In  two  cases  (cases  19  and  50  of 
my  report  on  Deformities)  of  oblique  fracture,  accompanied  with  dis- 
placement, OGCiirring  in  the  middle  third  of  the  bone,  I  have  partiou-^ 
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IHly  noticed  tbat  the  patients  oould  easily  lift  the  hands  to  the  head, 
and  in  one  of  these  cases  the  patient,  a  boy,  fourteen  years  old,  raised  i 
bis  arm  perpendicularly  over  his  head.    Such  exceptions  are  not  very 
tmoommon. 

Crepitus  can  be  detected  sometimes  by  simply  pressing  down  the 
sternal  fraj^nient,  but  it  is  almost  always  present  when  we  draw  the 
shoulders  forcibly  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  broken  fragments  into  more 
perfect  contact. 

If  thore  is  no  displacement,  still  crepitus  may  generally  bo  discovered 
by  grasping  the  bone  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  moving  it 
gently  up  and  down,  or  by  slight  pressure  upon  the  point  of  fracture,  i 

When  the  fracture  occurs  close  to  the  acromial  extremity,  external 
to  the  coraco-clavicular  ligaments,  although  according  to  Robert 
Smith,  there  is  usually  considerable  derangement,  yet  it  is  not  accom- 

Sanied  with  a  corresponding  amount  of  external  deformity,  and  its 
iaq^uosis  will  require,  therefore,  more  care  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon. 

Prognosis  in  this  fracture  deserves  especial  attention.  In  no  other 
bone,  except  the  femur,  does  a  shortening  so  uniformly  result.  Of 
sixty-one  com]>lete  fractures  only  fifteen  united  without  shortening; 
and  of  twenty  simple,  oblique,  complete  fracfures,  which  occurred  at^ 
or  near  the  outer  end  of  the  midale  third,  only  one  united  without 
shortening  (Case  46  of  my  Keport),  and  in  this  case  the  patient  waa 
but  fifteen  years  old,  and  the  fragments  were  never  much  displaced ; 
nor  can  I  say  that  the  treatment,  a  board  across  the  back  after  the 
manner  of  Keckerly,  had  anything  to  do  with  the  result.  Five  cases 
of  complete  transverse  fracture,  occurring  at  the  same  point,  united 
vithout  shortening. 

The  shortening  varies  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  inch,  or 
more,  and  the  fragments  are  almost  always,  especially  when  the  frac- 
ture is  through  the  middle  third,  found  lying  in  the  position  in  which 
we  have  described  them  to  be  at  the  first — the  outer  end  of  the  inner 
fragment  being  above,  and  often  a  little  in  front  of  the  outer :  some- 
times, eflpccialiy  in  lean  persons,  and  when  the  fracture  is  very  oblique, 
presenting  a  sharp  and  unseemly  projection. 

The  greatest  amount  of  shortenmg  is  generally  found  in  those  frac- 
tures which  occur  through  the  middle  third ;  in  fractures  neur  the 
Aeraal  end  there  is  usually  very  little  permanent  displacement ;  the 
sanio  is  true  when  the  fracture  is  at  the  acromial  end,  and  between 
the  ooraco-clavicular  ligaments,  as  the  observations  of  Robert  Smith, 
..1 — 1,-  quoted,  have  sufficiently  established;  but  if  the  fracture  is 
;  these  ligaments,  the  final  displacement  and  deformity  may  be 
vorv  ^reat. 

'f  he  presence  of  a  small  amount  of  ensheathing  callus  soon  after 
tb«  cure  is  completed,  sometimes  increases  the  deformity.  It  is  rarely 
Men  to  encircle  the  bone  completely,  but,  if  present,  it  appears  to  be 
most  abundant  in  the  direction  of  the  salient  points  of  the  fracture, 
that  iff,  above  and  below:  so  that,  unless  the  examination  is  made  with 
caro,  the  projecting  points  of  callus  which  remain,  sometimes  aft^r 
many  years,  may  be  easily  mistaken  for  an  intercepted  fragment  turned 
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at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  bone.  In  the  case  of  partial  fracture, 
reported  by  Dr.  Green,  a  similar  circumstance  was  observed,  which  bis 
natural  shrewdness  soon  enabled  him  to  explain.^ 

Robert  Smith  has  observed  also,  that  in  cases  of  fracture  external 
to  the  conoid  ligament^  osseous  matter  is  freely  formed  upon  the  under 
surface  of  each  fragment,  but  there  is  seldom  any  deposited  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  either.  These  osseous  growths,  occupying  the  situa- 
tion of  the  coraco-claviculur  ligaments,  frequently  ]>rolong  themselves 
as  far  as  the  coracoid  process,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  notch  of  the 
scapula.  Still  less  frequently  these  osteophytes  become  fused  with  the 
coracoid  process,  and  a  true  anchylosis  exists. 

In  comminuted  fractures  the  intercepted  fragments  generally  fall 

ofiF  from  the  line  of  the  other  fragments,  and  cannot  easily  be  restored. 

The  clavicle  being  a  spongy  and  vascular  bone,  usually  unites  with 

great  rapidity,  generally  within  twenty  days.    In  the  fourth  example 

of  transverse  fracture  already  men- 
tioned as  having  been  seen  by  me, 
the  union  seemed  to  be  tolerably 
firm  in  seven  days.  "Wallace  re- 
ports one  case  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  which  was  cured 
in  eight  days,  and  another  in  nine 
davs.*  Velpeau  says  the  clavicle 
will  unite  in  from  lifteen  to  twenty- 
five  days ;  Benjamin  Bell,  in  four- 
teen; Stephen  Smith  has  seen  it 
firm  in  fitYeen  days. 

Whatever  may  be  the  degree  of 
displacement,  or  the  condition  of 
the  system,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
it  refuses  to  unite  altogether,  or  that 
the  union  is  ligamentous:  and  in 
the  few  cases  found  upon  record  of 
a  ligamentous  union,  the  functions 
of  the  arm  do  not  seem  to  have 
suffered  any  serious  ultimate  injury,  as  the  following  example,  and  the 
only  one  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  will  illustrate: — 

Edmund  Nugent,  a  stout  Irish  laborer,  now  twenty-five  years  old, 
was  received  into  the  Buftalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  in 
March,  1864.  He  states  that  several  years  before,  he  fell  from  a  horse 
and  broke  his  left  clavicle,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third.  This 
was  near  Cork,  in  Ireland,  and  without  consulting  any  surgeon  or 
'•  handy  man,"  he  continued  at  work,  holding  the  tail  of  the  plough, 
nor  from  that  day  forward  did  he  employ  a  surgeon,  or  dress  his  arm, 
or  cease  from  his  work. 

The  clavicle  presents  now  the  same  deformity  which  nearly  all  other 
similar  fractures  present  after  what  is  usually  termed  successful  treat- 
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inent,  except  that  it  is  not  united  by  bone.  The  outer  end  of  the  inner 
Ifragmeut  rides  upon  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragment  half  an  inch. 
The  ligament  uniting  the  two  extremities  is  so  long  and  firm  that  it 
can  be  distinctly  felt,  and  the  fragments  may  be  moved  upon  each 
other  with  great  freedom. 

In  order  that  we  might  determine  the  amount  of  injury  which  he 
liad  suffered  from  the  ligamentous  union,  we  directed  him  to  lift  weights 
placed  on  a  table  before  him,  while  he  was  seated  upon  a  chair.  We 
ascertained  from  this  experiment  that  with  his  left  arm  he  could  lift 
as  much,  within  three  ounces,  as  ho  could  with  his  right,  and  he  was 
not  himself  conscious  of  any  difference.  The  muscles  of  the  left  arm 
seemed  as  well  developed  as  those  of  the  right. 

Chelius  also  refers  to  two  cases  mentioned  by  Gurdy  and  Velpeau, 

which,  although  an  artificial  joint  remained,  the  use  of  the  limb  was 
tut  little  impaired.' 

Fergusson  '*  once  had  occasion  to  remove  various  portions  of  this 
'bone,  which  had  become  necrosed  in  consequence  of  neglected  treat- 
ment The  patient,  about  twenty-years  of  age,  had  the  right  collar 
fbone  broken  by  the  fall  of  a  tree ;  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
ijury,  he  worked  as  a  rea])er  for  several  hours  after;  violent  inflam- 
kation,  suppuration,  and  necrosis  followed ;  but  after  the  dead  pieces 
"Were  removed  he  made  a  rapid  and  excellent  recovery."* 

In  a  case  of  compound  and  comminuted  gunshot  fracture  reported 
by  Ayres,  of  New  York,  the  recovery  was  remarkable.  Tlie  man  was 
sixty-two  years  old,  and  in  excellent  health  when  the  injury  was 
received.  The  clavicle  was  so  extensively  comminuted  that  before 
the  wound  closed  over  one-third  of  the  bone  had  escaped,  and  yet  at 
"the  end  of  one  year  from  the  time  of  the  accident  the  shoulder  was 
perfectly  symmetrical  with  its  fellow,  without  drooping  or  falling 
tbrwards.  Dr.  Ayres  thinks  that  all  of  the  clavicle  which  was  lost 
has  been  repn^duced. 

A  partial  paralysis,  with  atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  accom- 
paniea,  also,  with  more  or  less  rigidity  and  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
both  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  is,  according  to  my  observation,  a  more 
frequent  result  of  th&se  fractures. 

Mr.  Earle  has  recorded  a  case  of  comminuted  fracture  of  the  clavicle, 
in  which  the  nerves  converging  to  form  the  axillary  plexus  were  so 
much  injured  that  paralysis  of  the  arm  ensued ;  and  it  was  noticed  aa 
an  interesting  fact,  that  the  patient  could  not  afterwards  put  her  hand 
into  even  moderately  warm  water  without  the  effects  of  a  scald  being 
{xrodaced,  characterized  by  vesications,  redness,  etc.' 

Detiaalt  saw  a  case  at  Hotel  Dieu,  in  which,  athough  the  clavicle 
was  not  broken,  the  force  of  the  blow  upon  the  clavicle  was  sufficient 

produce  a  severe  concussion  of  the  brachial  plexus,  and  paralysis 

the  arm.  A  timber  had  fallen  from  a  buildings  striking  upon  the 
part  of  the  left  clavicle.    A  considerable  wound,  followed  by 

>  Chelioi,  Amer.  e<1.,  vol.  I.  p.  603. 

'  P^rciuiHon,  SyBtvm  of  Fraotieal  Surgery.     Am«r.  ed.,  p.  215. 

*  S.  Coop«r'«  First  Lines,  foartL  Amer.  ed.,  rol.  ii.  p.  323. 
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hwelling,  pointed  out  tbe  place  on  which  the  blow  had  been  received, 
Ko  apparatus  was  applied,  and  on  the  third  day  a  numbness  and  par- 
tial loss  of  the  power  of  motion  occurred  in  the  ann  of  the  aflfected 
siile.  Soon  afterward  an  insensibility  came  on,  and  by  the  seventh 
day  the  paralysis  of  the  arm  was  complete.  It  was  not  until  after  a 
tedious  treatment  that  tbe  limb  recovered  in  part  its  original  strength.* 

In  Case  23  of  my  report  to  the  American  Medical  Association,  which 
was  followed  by  paralysis  of  the  opposite  arm,  and  spinal  curvature, 
these  results  were  probably  due  to  some  injury  of  the  back  received 
at  the  time  of  the  accident ;  but  one  cannot  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the 
[apparatus,  Brasdor'a  jacket,  contributed  somewhat  to  the  unfortunate 
result.  No  axillary  pad  was  employed,  but  the  straps  over  each 
shoulder  were  buckled  so  tight  that  he  was  compelled  to  incline  his 
head  constantly  to  the  right  side.  He  was  unable  to  lie  down,  and 
could  only  recline  in  a  half  sitting  posture.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued four  weeks ;  and  two  months  after  its  removal  the  paralysis 
and  spinal  distortion  commenced. 

In  Case  38,  also,  of  the  same  report,  a  comminuted  fracture,  paralysis 
witli  contraction  of  the  muscles  extending  to  the  wrist  and  finger.s,  ex- 
isted, but  whether  it  was  due  to  the  severity  of  the  original  injury  or 
to  the  treatment>  could  not  be  satisfactorily  ascertained. 

Gibson  relates  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  A  young  man 
was  struck  on  the  clavicle  by  the  falling  limb  of  a  tree,  breaking  it  into 
numerous  pieces,  and  bruising  the  parts  so  severely  as  to  give  rise  to 
violent  inflammation.  "  Tlie  fragments  had  been  driven  behind  and 
ibenealh  the  level  of  the  first  rib,  and  so  compressed  the  plexus  of 
Tierves  as  to  wedge  them  into  each  other,  and  by  the  subsequent  in- 
flammation to  blend  them  inseparably  together.  Complete  paralysis 
and  atrophy  of  the  whole  arm  ensued,  and  the  patient's  object  in  visit- 
ing Philadelphia  was  to  submit  to  an  operation,  in  hopes  of  elevating 
the  clavicle  to  its  natural  height,  and  taking  ofi^  pressure  from  the 
nerves."  Dr.  Gibson,  however,  did  not  believe  that  the  prospect  of 
success  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  operation,  and  the  young  man 
was  sent  home.' 

It  will  not  do  to  deny,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  a  paralysis  as 
resulting  from  a  concussion  of  the  axillary  nerves,  produce<l  by  a  blow 
fapon  the  clavicle,  nor  of  a  paralysis  resulting  from  a  direct  injury  in- 
flicted by  the  points  of  the  fragments  upon  this  plexus  in  certain  very 
badly  comminuted  fractures;  but  it  is  certain  that  these  conditions 
will  not  satisfactorily  explain  all  of  the  other  examples  in  which 
paralysis  has  followed  simple  fractures.  In  some  cases  it  is  no  doubt 
due  rather  to  the  injudicious  mode  of  using  an  axillary  pad,  by 
means  of  which  the  arm  is  converted  into  a  powerful  lever,  and  thus 
the  brachial  nerves  are  made  to  suffer  from  compreasion  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm  itself.  In  short,  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  is 
sometimes  due  to  the  treatment  alone,  and  not  to  the  original  injury. 

Parker,  of  New  York,  in  a  note  to  the  edition  of  S.  Cooper's  Sur- 
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'  DimuU  on  Frnc.  And  Dfftloo.,  Amer.  «d.,  14, 1806. 
'  Oibsou,  op.  oil.,  vi.  p.  271. 
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gery,  just  quoted,  declares  that  he  has  seen  one  patient  who  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  arm  from  the  pressure  upon  the  nerves  bj  the  wedge- 
ehaped  pad,  over  which  the  limb  was  confined,  in  order  to  pry  the 
shoulder  outwards.  Stephen  Smith  mentions  a  case  of  partisu  para- 
lysis from  the  same  oause.^ 

A  similar  case  has  come  under  my  own  observation,  A  lady,  aged 
fifty-one  years,  was  thrown  from  her  carriage,  breaking  the  right 
clavicle  obliquely  at  the  outer  end  of  the  middle  third.  During  the 
first  three  weeks  the  arm  was  dressed  with  Fox  s  apparatus,  which 
was  at  no  time  particularly  painful.  She  was  then  placed  under  the 
care  of  another  surgeon,  who,  finding  the  fragments  overlapped,  ap- 
plied very  firmly  a  figure-of-8  bandage,  with  an  axillary  pad,  securing 
the  arm  snugly  to  the  aide  of  the  body ;  hoping  by  these  means  to 
restore  the  fragments  to  their  place.  *The  pain  which  followed  was 
excessive,  and  notwithstanding  the  free  use  of  anodynes,  it  became  so 
insupportable  that  at  the  end  of  fourteen  hours  the  dressings  were 
removed  by  another  surgeon,  and  Fox's  apparatus  again  substituted. 
These  were  also  applied  much  more  tightly  than  at  first,  and  during 
the  four  weeks  longer  that  they  remained  on,  repeated  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  fragments. 

Forty-eight  days  after  the  accident,  she  consulted  me.  The  clavicle 
was  then  uniteil,  and  overlapped  half  an  inch.  The  whole  arm  was 
swollen,  painful,  and  very  tender,  witli  total  inability  to  move  it. 

I  removed  all  the  dressings,  and,  during  the  time  she  remained 
Qnder  my  care,  in  a  private  room  at  the  hospital,  there  was  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  condition"  of  her  arm,  in  respect  to  swelling  and 
tenderness,  but  the  paralysis  did  not  much  abate. 

Erichsen  thinks  lie  has  seen  one  case  of  comminuted  fracture,  pro- 
duced by  a  direct  blow,  in  which  the  subclavian  artery  was  ruptured  ; 
great  extravasation  of  blood  resulted,  and  the  arm  was  threatened 
with  gangrene.  The  patient  having  recovered,  however,  the  diagnosis 
could  not  be  determined  by  actual  dissection.* 

Since  among  surgeons  some  difference  of  o]>inion  seems  to  exist  as 
to  the  pnioticabilitv  of  overcoming  the  displacement  iu  certain  frac- 
tures of  the  clavicle,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  defend  the  accuracy  of 
ij  own  observations  by  a  reference  to  the  observations  of  others. 

In  nine  of  eleven  cases  reported  by  Stephen  Smith,  one  of  the  sur- 
is  at  Bcllevue  Hospital,  New  York,  more  or  leas  deformity  re-j 
led  after  the  cure  was  completed.    In  the  two  remaining  cases  tha^ 
factual  results  are  unknown,' 

Great  difiiculty  has  been  experienced  in  treating  this  fracture."* 
The  indications  of  treatment  are   plain,  but,  unfortunately,  not 
'ery  easily  fulfilled."* 

"  Fractures  of  the  clavicle  will  often  cause  greater  trouble  than  those 
which  are  considered  of  a  more  serious  character,  and  the  utmost  pains 

'  New  York  Jouni.  of  Medicine,  May,  1857.  J 

*  Kriohffun.  Surgerr.  Ainttr.  c*4.,  p.  2o5.  I 

*  timw  York  Juurn.  Mwl.,  May.  1867.  p.  382.  I 

*  Syme's  Principles  of  8urgeiy.  p.  2(>(i.  Philadelphin  e4..  1832.  I 

*  MiUer'a  Practice  ofSurgLTy^^d  Amer.  ttd.  from  M  Edinburgh,  p.  309.  I 
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will  not,  on  all  occasions,  suffice  to  prevent  a  slight  prominence  of  the 
inner  fragment."' 

"Setting  of  this  fracture  is  easy,  yet  only  in  very  rare  cases  is  the 
cure  possible  without  any  deformity."* 

"It  is  considered,  also,  that  the  close  union  of  the  fracture  of  the 
collar  bone  depends  less  on  the  apparatus  than  on  the  position  and 

direction  of  the  fracture; 
(therefore,  in  spite  of  the 
most  care^l  application  of 
this  apparatus,  some  defor- 
mity often  remains."y 

The  following  statements 
of  M.  Velpeau  are  found  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal^  by  J, 
Willis  Fisher,  dated  Parifi^ 
Sept  16th,  1846. 

Mr.  Fisher  remarks  that 
the  report  is  drawn  in  part 
from  his  own  notes,  and 
partly  from  "the  report  pub- 
lished in  the  Oazette  des 
Mdpitaitx"  It  is  the  an- 
nual summary  of  M.  Vel- 
peau's  practice  at  LaCharit^, 
for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
1846. 

"  The  fractures  of  the  cla- 
vicle, less  numerous  than 
ordinarUy,  have  been  only 
four.  They  have  proved 
these  three  often  repeated 
propositions :  First,  that 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  patients  can  carry  the  hand  to  the 
head  when  they  have  a  fractured  clavicle.  Secondly,  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  bones  demands  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty -five  days,  and 
not  six  weeks  or  two  months.  Thirdly,  that  with  all  the  bandage 
imaginable,  we  cannot  prevent  fracture  of  the  two  internal  and  oblique 
thirds  from  leaving  a  deformity."* 

"  Fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  almost  always  followed  by  deformity, 
whatever  may  be  the  perfection  of  the  apparatus  and  the  care  of  the 
surgeon 


Velpeau**  dextriDe  bAodagd ;  no  axillary  pad. 


"» 


■  Praotioal  Surgery.     By  Wm.  Fergnsson.    4th  Am«r.  ed.,  from  3d  London,  p.  215. 

*  System  of  Sargery.  By  J.  H.  Chelins,  of  Htiidelbnrg,  with  notes  by  South.  First 
Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  603. 

>  ChelluB,  op.  clt.,  Tol.  i.  p.  605. 

*  Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm.,  vol.  zxzt.  p.  212.  This  is  evidently  a  misprint. 
Instead  of  "  fraotnre  of  the  two  Internal  and  oblique  thirds,"  the  writer  means  to  say 
an  obliqne  fraotnre  at  the  jnnotion  of  the  two  internal  with  the  outer  thirds. 

»  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Paris  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
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•  Ilippocratea  has  observed  that  some  degree  of  deformity  almost 
mlwajs  aooompaniea  the  reunion  of  a  fractured  clavicle ;  all  writers 
tdnoe  his  time  have  made  the  same  remark;  experienoe  has  cooijrmed' 
the  truth  of  it,""  i 

"  As  to  the  reduction  of  this  fracture,  it  must  be  owned  the  same 
is  often  easier  replaced  than  retained  in  its  place  after  it  is  reduced; 
for  its  ofBce  l)eing  principally  to  keep  the  head  of  the  scapula,  or 
shoulder,  to  which,  at  one  end,  it  is  articulate,  from  approaching  too 
near,  or  falling  in  upon  the  sternum,  or  breast  bone,  it  happens  that, 
on  every  motion  of  the  arm,  unless  great  care  be  taken,  the  clavicle 
therewith  rising  and  sinking,  the  fractured  parts  are  apt  to  bo  distort- 
ed thereby.  Besides,  even  in  the  common  respiration,  the  costa;  and 
sternum  aforesaid,  where  the  other  end  of  this  bone  is  adnected,  to- 
gether with  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm,  rising  and  falling,  especially 
if  the  same  be  extraordinary,  as  in  cougliing  and  sneezing,  are  able  to 
undo  your  work,  not  to  mention  the  situation  thereof,  less  capable  of 
being  so  well  secured  by  bandage  as  many  othera.  All  which,  duly 
considered,  it  is  no  wonder  that  upon  many  of  these  accidents,  although 
great  care  has  been  taken,  these  bones  are  sometimes  found  to  ride, 
and  a  protuberance  is  left  behind,  to  the  great  regret  particularly  of 
the  female  sex,  whose  necks  He  more  exposed,  and  wliere  no  small 
grace  or  comeliness  is  usually  placed/'* 

"  Restituitur  facile  tractis  humeris  a  ministro  posterius,  dum  simul 
suo  genu  locato  ad  spinam  dorsi,  dorsum  sustentet  minister,  nam  tunc 
chirurgus  folis  digitis  claviculam  fractam  reponero  potest.  Difficilius 
ouCem  tit  reposita  sede  retineluTf  sod  loca  cava  supra  et  infra  claviculam 
spleniis  impleuda."' 

"  The  reduction  of  a  broken  clavicle  is  not  very  hard  to  be  effected, 
especially  when  the  fracture  is  transverse :  nor  is  it  unusual  for  the 
humerus,  with  the  fragment  of  the  clavicle,  to  be  so  far  distorted  as 
not  to  be  easily  replaced  witli  the  fingers;  but  the  difficulty  is  much 
ffrmter  to  keep  the  bone  in  its  pkice  when  the  fracture  is  once  reduced, 
ttpecially  if  the  bone  was  broken  obliquely^* 

Amesbury,  after  having  exposed  the  ineilioacy  of  all  previous  modes 
of  dressing,  and  especially  of  the  figurc-of-8  bandage,  Desault's, 
Beyer's,  and  an  apparatus  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  pro- 
oeedfl  to  describe  his  own  apparatus  and  to  affirm  its  excellence.  It 
ifl^  however,  not  much  nnlike  a  multitude  of  others,  and  is  liable,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  the  same  objections.* 

M-  Mayor,  of  Lausanne,  thinks  that  up  to  this  day  no  successful 
mode  of  treatment  has  been  devised.  "  Here  everything  aj)peurs  as 
yet  so  little  determined  that  each  day  sees  some  new  propositions  and 
diflferent  procedures,"  etc.  He  believes,  however,  that  in  his  simple 
handkerchief  bandage,  with  straps  across  each  shoulder,  the  indica- 

*  Tn*Atl»e  OD  Practares  and  Lnx.itions.  Br  J.  P.  Des&alt.  Edited  by  Xar.  Bicbat, 
xnA  tranaUUhl  by  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.     Philadelphia,  1805,  p.  9. 

'  TIm'  An  of  Surgery,  hy  Daaiel  Turuer,  vol.  ii.  p.  25tf.     London  ed.,  174SL 

>  iutuuinlit  d«  Gort«r  ;  Chirargia  R«pargAt!i.  p.  19.     Lugdani  Hatavorum,  1742. 

*  Htiffter'i!  Surki'Ty.  vol.  i.  p.  134.     London  ed.,  1768. 

*  TrFatiovut  or  Fractures,  by  Joaepb  Amtisbary,  toI.  iL  p.  527.    London  ed.,  1S31. 
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tioDs  are  most  fully  accoruplislied  and  the  most  successful  results  are 
obtained.  If,  however,  it  were  to  be  treated  mthout  apparatus,  the 
horizontal  position,  lying  upon  the  back,  would,  in  the  end,  make  the 
most  perfect  unions.'  . 

Says  M,  Malgaigne:  "The  prognosis,  considering  the  trivial  cha-^ 
racter  of  this  fracture,  is  sufficiently  difficult.  For,  little  as  may  be 
the  displacement,  the  surgeon  ought  not  to  promise  a  reunion  without 
deformity ;  and  certain  successful  results,  proclaimed  from  time  to 
time,  betray,  on  the  part  of  those  who  relate  them,  the  moat  extrava- 
gant exaggerations."*  j 

M.  Ni51aton  having  spoken  of  the  various  plans  which  have  beea 
suggested  to  retain  this  bone  in  place,  and  of  their  inefficiency,  cornea 
at  last  to  speak  of  the  handkerchief  bandage  of  M.  Mayor,  and  re- 
marks : — 

"  This  apparel  is  very  simple;  but  neither  will  it  remedy  the  over-J 
lapping.*'  •»•■  *  *  *  "  Of  all  the  apparels  which  we  have  passed 
in  review,  there  is,  then,  not  one  which  lills  cum[>letely  the  three  indi- 
cations usually  present  in  the  fracture  of  a  clavicle.  None  of  them 
oppose  the  displacement;  they  have  no  cllect,  with  whatever  care 
they  may  be  applied,  but  to  maintain  immobility  in  the  limb.  We 
think,  then,  that  it  is  useless  to  fatigue  the  patient  with  an  apparatus 
annoying,  and,  perhaps,  even  painful ;  a  simple  sling,  secured  upon 
the  sound  shoulder,  will  be  sufficiently  severe.  Nevertheless,  as  this 
does  not  assure  so  complete  immobility  as  the  bandage  of  M.  Mayor, 
it  is  to  this  that  we  think  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  in  all  eases 
of  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  whether  accompanied  with  displacement  or 
not,  whether  they  occupy  the  middle  or  the  external  part  of  the  cla- 
vicle. If  the  fracture  presents  no  displacement,  we  shtdl  obtain  a  cure 
which  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  If  there  is  a  tendency  to 
displacement,  the  consolidation  will  be  eftcctcd  with  a  deformity  more; 
or  less  marked;  but  since  this  deformity  is  inevitable,  at  least  with 
adults,  whatever  mav  be  the  apparel  which  we  employ,  it  is  evident 
that  the  apparatus  which  causes  the  least  constraint  ought  to  have  the 
preference.  We  may  remark,  f'aither,  that  this  union  with  doforniity  in 
nowise  impairs  the  free  exercise  of  all  the  movements  of  the  member."' 

"  The  venerable  gentleman  who  stands  at  the  head  of  American 
surgery,  and  whose  manipulations  with  the  roller  approach  very 
nearly  to  the  limits  of  perfection,  informed  us,  in  1824,  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  case  of  fractured  clavicle  cured  by  any  apparatus,  with- 
out obvious  deformity/ 

I  need  not  say  that  the  *'  venerable  gentleman^'  to  whom  Dr.  Coatea 
refers  in  this  passage,  was  the  late  Dr.  Physick,  of  Philadelphia. 

'  Nooveaa  SynlAnie  de  Dt^ligation  Chirtirgicule,  pmr  Muthlas  Mayor,  de  Lauiuiniie, 
p.  .^84.  ric. :  (Mbo  Atlas,  plate  3,  fii^.  23.)     ?ariii  edit.,  Ih38. 

'  Traitd  dot  F»«tureii  el  des  LuxAtious,  par  J.  F.  Malgaigoe,  tome  premier,  p.  473, 
PariM  ed.,  1847. 

Kl(!iii(tii8  de  Pathotogie  Chirurgfeale,  par  A.  N^laton,  toine  premier,  p.  720,  Paris 
ed.,  1844. 

*  Kif.vna]  Coates,  Am^r  Med.  Joum..  vol.  xriit.  p.  ft2,  old  9«>rl«ffl.  It  i*  probable  that 
t)r.  HltV'tiuk  lieru  ri'trrrud  to  oomplcle  aud  oblique  fraoturL's  uf  the  middle  third,  or 
that  Dr.  Coatus  has  furgutleu  the  precifitr  lauguage  eiitpluyed  on  thu  oct-aaioa. 
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TVeatmcnt. — If  evidence  were  needed  beyond  that  which  has  been 
furnished,  of  the  difficulty  of  bringing  to  a  successful  issue  the  treat- 
ment of  this  fracture,  it  might  be  supplied,  one  would  think,  by  a 
reference  merely  to  the  immense  number  of  contrivances  which  have 
been  at  one  time  and  another  recommended. 

A  catalogue  of  the  names  only  of  the  men  who  have,  upon  this 
single  point,  exercised  their  ingenuity,  would  be  formidable,  nor 
would  it  present  any  mean  array  of  t^ilent  and  of  practical  skill. 

All  these  surgeons,  however,  have  admitted  the  same  indications  of 
treatment,  viz.,  that  in  order  to  a  complete  restoration  of  the  outer 
fragment,  which  alone  is  supposed  to  be  much  displaced,  we  are  to 
ry  the  shoulder  upwards,  outwards,  and  backwards.     But  as  to 
e  means  by  which  these  indications  can  be  most  easily,  if  at  all,  ac- 
mplished,  the  widest  differences  of  opinion  have  prevailed;  and,  in 
lie  aebate,  it  may  be  seen  that,  while  on  the  one  hand,  no  invention 
has  wanted  for  both  advocates  and  admirers,  on  the  other  hand,  no, 
method  has  escaped  its  equivalent  of  censure. 

Hip|xx3ratc«,  Celsus,  Dupuytron,  Flaubert,  Lizars,  Pelletan,  and 
others,  directed  the  patients  to  lie  upon  their  backs,  with  little  or  no 
aj"'p;iratus,  but  generally  with  the  spinal  column  so  supported  and 
'  tied  \\*ith  pillows,  as  that  the  shoulders  would  by  their  own  weight 
11  backwards.  S.  Cooper  and  Dorsey  also  recommend  that  the 
tients  should  be  confined  in  this  position  during  most  of  the  treat- 
ment; and  from  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Lente,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  a  similar  plan  is  generally  adopted  in  the  New  York  City  IIos- 
itaL  "But  this  result  (deformity)  rarely  happens  when  the  patient 
s  strictly  followed  the  directions  of  the  surgeon,  as  to  position  espe- 
cially, for  it  is  by  position  more  than  by  any  other  remedial  means, 
that  a  good  result  is  to  be  effected.  *****  The  persevering 
continuance  of  the  supine  position  in  bed,  with  the  head  low,  and,  if 
a  pad  between  the  shoulders.  This  is  the  treatment  uni- 
y  adopted  by  Dr.  Buck,  in  the  hospital,  and  the  results  of  bis 
ment  are  certainly  such  as  to  recommend  it  highly." 

y  the  same  method  we  find  recommended  by  Alfred  Post,  in 
0,  then  one  of  the  surgeons  of  that  hospital;  the  arm  being  merely 
in  a  sling  and  bound  to  the  side,  with  the  patient  lying  upon  his 
Dr.  Post  mentions  a  case  treated  in  this  manner,  which  termi- 
nated with  very  little  deformity  ;*  and  I  have  myself  treated  two  oases 
by  this  plan  with  more  than  average  success, 

Jan.  2,  1356 — Mary  Ann  S.,  set.  24,  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs, 
breaking  the  right  collar  bone  obliquely  near  its  middle.  She  was 
unwilling  to  submit  to  bandages,  and  I  directed  her  simply  to  lie 
upon  her  back  in  bed.  On  the  fourteenth  day  the  fragments  had  united ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  third  week  I  dismissed  her  vnth  an  overlapping 
of  the  fragments  of  less  than  half  an  inch,  and  with  scarcely  any  percep- 
ible  deformity. 
Alexander  Mooney,  aet.  33,  was  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital, 
ber  3, 1856,  with  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  lefl  clavicle,  at  the 

'  N.  Y.  Joarn.  of  Med.,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 
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outer  end  of  the  middle  thiri     On  measiirement  we  found  the  frag-l 
ments  overlapped  nearly  half  an  inch. 

In  presence  of  a  class  of  medical  siudents  I  applied  Bartlett'g  appa- 
ratus, a  very  ingenious  and  convenient  form  of  the  sling  dressing,  and 
the  same  which  is  now  in  use  at  the  Mass.  General  Hospital,  in  Boston. 
On  the  following  day  the  apparatus  was  found  to  be  loose,  and  it  was 
carefully  retightened.  On  the  third  and  fourth  day,  also,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  readjust  it  more  or  less,  and  the  fragments  of  the  broken 
clavicle  continued  to  overlap. 

On  the  fifth  day  Bartlett's  apparatus  was  removed,  and  the  patieni 
laid  upon  his  back  in  bed,  with  his  arm  simply  tied  to  the  side  of  his 
body  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller. 

On  the  tenth  dav  all  motion  had  ceased  between  the  fragments ;  but 
he  was  kept  in  bed  three  weeks. 

Jan,  10,  1857,  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  with  an  over- 
lapping of  only  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  ana  with  scarcely  any 
perceptible  deformity. 

Br.  Eve,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Dr.  Eastman,  of  Broome  County, 

N.  Y.,  have  also  emi>loyed  this  method. 
Fig-  *^*  successfully ; '  while  Malgaigne  decla  re^J 

it  to  be  the  most  reliable  means  of  ob- 
taining an  exact  union. 

Albucasis,  Lanfranc,  Guy  de  Chau*, 
liac,  Petit,  Parr,  Syme,  Skey,  Brun- 
ninghauiieu,  Parker,^  and  very  many 
others,  esi>ecially  among  the  English, 
have  preferred  in  order  to  carry  the 
shoulders  back,  a  figure*of-3,  while 
Desault,  Colles,  South,  and  Samuel 
Cooper,  have  represented  this  bandage 
as  useless,  annoying,  and  mischievous, 
Heister,  Chelius,  Miller,  Breffield^ 
Kockerly,'  Coleman,*  Hunton,*  prefer," 
for  this  purpose,  some  form  of  back- 
splint,  extending  from  acromion  t< 
acromion,  against  which  the  shoulders 
may  be  properly  secured.  Parker 
says  that  splints  of  this  kind,  with  a  figuro-of-8  bandage,  are  "  better 
than  all  the  apparatus  ever  invented.*^  While  Mr.  South  givea  his 
testimony  in  relation  to  all  dresaings  of  this  soil,  as  follows:  "I  do 
not  like  any  of  the  apparatus  in  which  the  shoulders  are  drawn  back 
by  bandages,  as  these  invariably  annoy  the  patient,  often  cause  ex- 
coriation, and  are  never  kept  long  in  place,  the  person  continually 
wriggling  them  off  to  relieve  himself  of  the  pressure." 

*  Bout.  HM.  and  SarR.  Joiiru  .  vol,  \r\.  p.  4$'^. 
■  Pafker,  SauiuhI  Co<>r«?r'«  Klnit  Linus,  Ani*>r.  «!.,  vol.  ii.  p.  Sas. 
'  Krt'kerly,  Awt*r.  Journ.  Mfil.  Bci.,  vol.  xv.  p.  II.');  aUu,  my  flrport  on  Dctforroi* 

tJa4  AU»*r  Fractures,  in  Tran^.  of  Aiii«r.  Mnd.  Aakoo.,  vol.  vili.  p.  440. 

•  Colt*iimn,  Now  York  Journ.  M«d.,  !i«(.'oim1  tterivs,  vol.  iii.  p.  274,  from  Nhw  Jantej 
Mh  I.  K.-p. 

-  HautoD,  ibid. ;  also,  New  Jeraey  U«d.  Rep.,  vol.  v.  p.  14G. 
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Fox,'  Brown,*  Desault,  and  others  bring  the  elbow  a  little  forwards, 
id  then  lift  the  shoulder  upwards  and  backwards.     Waltman  and 
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H  C  KcntniT'i  AprALATtri. — "Th<!  npper  Bguro  vihlbll*  n  Tmut  rlcw.  ftaJ  fbe  loWAr  a  back  Tl^Tror 

|K«  tpMm      II,  n.  Arc  (wo  bkuJajfi**  with  bocttlM  ftiiMohetl  tn  on«  fail  of  vaclt.    M,  6A.  Ar«  fonr  morti-ftl 

,]|o1m  ftir  th«  piu>a^  vf  lli«  Iwu  bsuiliigM,  a,  a.    c.  A  portion  of  th«  ftpltnt  p«d<1e<l,to  pn-rcut  U»  LraUlug 

l#  parent-    rf.  <f-  Twu  loap«  oDmtlier,  tackt>^i]oa  th«  baric  ttftbc  Hptlut.fur  ibti  pAMUga  of  tho  baodnfoai 

rWr*  111*  aortiMii)  boloa  arv  loo  far  Apari  f<>r  tho  broadth  of  tbe  pstlODi  from  tbonlder  to  kbuulder. 

"  Jtfbrf*  t^f  j4/)/^ie(rfi(ni.'^Tb««ii4l  of  ibe  •plint  currsupondliig  lothn  uulnjqrM  oMff  U  tul>«  prfla«*<l  clowe 

th»  tiMck  *tX  ihe  nhoaldtT,  ao4  rotalBRd  w  by  drawiag  tbe  bandige  tt(hi,  and  reialoiog  it  bjr  m«aa4  of 

k*  bueliU.    Pr«noo*  lo  Axiag  Iho  baDdaK«,  It  obuald  bo  piiu«d  tbroagh  two  loop*  on  a  small  pad,  wbkb 

to  tw  ptarnd  In  th«  axttU.     Thia  pad  f«  aani  for  the  porpoM  of  preTDHting  t>i«  caiting  of  tbe  baodaiir. 

kfflvr  pftMing  lb*  othpr  handa^  Ihmngh  two  loopk.  on  a   large,  cooetfnrm  pad,  whirh  la  plnrt^l  la  lh« 

Etlla  uf  Ibc  tDjarvd  aldn,  II  ta  drawn  aiinicieullr  tight  and  aeeared  b^  ihti  bnckte     Thr  laal  tblog  tn  Im 

*me  la  !•*  plaev  a  haudkercbW,  doat>le<l  Idio  a  triangular  fvrm.  In  aucb  s  nanceroTer  tb«  arm.  lb« 

\%  aDd  hack  part*  of  (hr  thorax,  a*  that  It  ahall  draw  and  co&Bn«  tb*  ana  of  tU«  lujnrvd  alda  oloae  to 

l'*'7<  <***  II  ftnpport,  aud  proreot  ll«  faUlDg  down." 

Lonsdale  carry  the  elbow  still  further  forwards,  so  as  to  lay  the  hand 
across  the  opposite  shoulder,  while  Guillou  carries  the  hand  and  fore- 
arm behind  the  patient,  and  then  proceeds  to  lift  the  shoulder  to  its 
pUwe. 

Thus  Desault,  Fox,  and  Wattman  accomplish  the  indication  to  carry 
the  shoulder  back,  by  lifting  the  humerus  while  the  elbow  is  in  front 
of  the  body,  and  Guillou  accomplishes  the  same  inilication  by  lifting 
tbe  humerus  when  the  elbow  is  a  little  fteAiWthe  body.  Chelius  also 
says:  "The  elbow,  as  far  as  possible,  is  to  be  laid  backwards  on  the 
body." 

Sargent,  who  believes  that  with  Fox's  apparatus  "  the  occurrence  of 
ddbnnity  is  tho  exception/'  and  not  the  rule,  and  prefers  it  to  all 
others,  has  treated  three  cases  by  Guillou's  methotl,  and  is  perfectly 
Mtiafied  with  its  operation.  Ilollingsworth,  of  Philadelphia,  has  also 
treated  one  case  successfully  by  GuiUou's  method,  and  adds  his  testi- 
monj  in  its  favor. 

But  bow  shall  we  explain  thase  equal  results  from  opposite  modes 

treatment?     Is  the  indication  to  carry  the  shoulders  back,  which 

sought  to  accomplish  by  pressing  the  elbow  upwards  and  back- 

rards,  aa  easily  attained  by  pressing  the  elbow  upwards  and  forwards? 

are  we  not  compelled  to  infer  that  there  has  Ikjcu  some  mistake  as 

■  FoK,  LlBton'd  PniotfoAl  Sarger^,  Amer  fld.,  p.  47. 
*  BrowD,  SargttDl'a  Uinor  Sargvry,  p.  132. 
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to  the  precise  amount  of  good  accomplished  by  the  apparatus  in 
either  case  ?  Moreover,  Coates,*  Keal,  and  others,  instruct  us  that  the 
only  safe  and  proper  position  for  the  humerus  is  in  a  line  with  the 
side  of  the  body,  and  that  it  must  neither  be  carried  forwards  nor 
backwards. 

Paulus  JEgineta,  Boyer,  Desault,  Pecceti,  Listen,  Fergusson,  Samuel 
CJooper,  Erichsen,  Miller,  Skey,  Levis,  Dorsey,'  Gibson,'  Fox,  H.  H. 
Smith,^  Norris,'  Sargent,  Eastman,*  recommended  an  axillary  pad, 
while  Kicherand,  Velpeau,  Dupuytren,  Benjamin  Bell,  Syme,  deny  its 
utility,  or  affirm  its  danger.  Dr.  Parker  has  seen  one  patient  in  whom 
paralysis  of  the  arm  resulted  from  the  pressure  upon  the  brachial 
nerves,  in  the  attempt  "  to  pry  the  shoulder  out ;"  and  I  have  myself 
recorded  another. 

Cabot,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  recommended  a  mould  of  gutta 
percha  laid  over  the  front  and  top  of  the  chest' 

Desault's  plan,  which  took  its  origin,  as  Velpeau  thinks,  in  the 
spica  of  Glaucius,  under  various  modifications,  is  recommended  by 
Delpech,  Cruveilhier,  Lasere,  Flamant,  Samuel  Cooper,  Fergusson, 
Listen,  Cutler,  Physick,  Dorsey,  Coates,  and  Gibson ;  while  by  Vel- 
peau, Syme,  Colles,  Chelius,  Samuel  Cooper,  and  Parker,  it  is  regarded 
as  inefficient  and  troublesome.  Says  Mr.  Cooper:  "In  this  country, 
many  surgeons  prefer  Desault's  bandages ;  but  I  do  not  regard  them 
as  meeting  the  indications,  and  consider  them  worse  than  useless." 

The  dextrine  bandages,  or  apparatus  immohiUt  of  Blandin,  Velpean, 
and  others,  constitute  only  another  form  of  the  bandage  dressing  of 
Desault.  In  this  connection  it  ought  to  be  noticed  that  Velpeau  does 
not  regard  the  employment  of  this  apparatus,  or  of  any  other  demanding 
great  restraint,  as  imperative.  In  his  great  work  on  anatomy,  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  when  the  bone  is  broken  and  overlapped,  the 
patient  is  still  able,  in  many  cases,  to  move  the  arm  freely,  he  re- 
marks :  "  Do  not  these  cases  give  support  to  the  opinion  of  those  who 
admit  that  fractures  of  the  clavicle  do  not  actually  require  any  other 
apparatus  than  the  simple  supporting  bandage?"  "It  is  necessary  to 
observe,"  he  adds,  "  that  by  thus  acting  we  do  not  prevent  an  over- 
lapping,"* etc. 

The  sling,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  employed  by  Richerand,  Huber- 
thal,  Colles,  Miller,  Fox,  Stephen  Smith,"  H.  H.  Smith,  Bartlett,'"  Levis,'* 


1  Coatee,  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  Sof.,  vol.  zviti.  p.  62. 

*  Dorsey,  Elementa  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 

'  Gibson,  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p-  271. 
«  H.  H.  Smith,  Practice  of  Surgery,  p.  354. 

*  Norris,  Liston's  Practical  Surg..  Amer.  ed.,  p.  46. 

*  Eastman,  Apparatus  for  Fractured  Claricle,  by  Paul  Eastman,  of  Aurora,  III. ;  Bos- 
ton Med.  and  Surg.  Joarn.,  vol.  zxiii.  p   179. 

'  Cabot,  Host.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joarn.,  vol.  lU.  p.  232. 

*  Velpeau,  Anatomy,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  242. 

*  Stephen  Smith.NfW  York  Joura.  Med.,  vol  ii.  3a  series,  p.  384  (May,  1857). 

'**  Bartlett,  My  "  Report  on  Defor.,"  etc.,  Appendix ;  also  Boat.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm., 
vol.  li.  p.  404. 

■>  Levis,  H.  H.  Smitli's  Practice  of  Surg.,  p.  3C6.  Am.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  April, 
1860,  p.  428. 
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Dugas.'  Benjamin  Bell,  Bransby  Cooper,  Earle,  Chapman,  Keal,  and 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  English  aurgeons;  while  Dr.  Gibson  de- 
clares the  sling  bandage  employed  so 
inch  by  the  English,  "  the  most  inefli- 
^Cient,  contemptible,  and  injurious  of  all 
mtrivances  for  such  purposes." 
No  apparatus,  perhaps,  has  been  so 
tgenerally  employed;  among  American 
[ffurgeons,  as  tnat  form  of  the  sling  in- 
.uced  by  Dr.  George  Fox  into  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  in  1828. 
Sargent  says  of  it:  "  Fractures  of  the 
clavicles,  treated  by  this  apparatus,  are 
laily  dismissed  from  the  Pennsylvania 
hospital,  and  by  surgeons  in  private 
»ractice.  cured  without  perceptible  de- 
>rmity." 

Norris,  in  a  note  to  LuUm's  Practical 
\fgcry,  affirms  that  "  the  chief  indica- 
ious  in  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  the 
clavicle  are  {perfectly  fulfilled  by  the  use 
►f  tliis  apparatus." 
Smith,  in  his  Minor  Surgery,  declares 
Fox's  apparatus  accomplishes  "per- 
'cures'*  in  very  many  cases,  and  that 
H  ia  "  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  simple  case 
to  go  out  of  the  house  (Pennsylvania 
Hospitjil)  with  any  other  deformity  save 
that  which  time  cures,  viz.,  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  provisional  callus."  He  has  also  repeated  substantially 
the  same  opinion  in  his  larger  work  entitled  Practice  of  Surgery. 

Such  te-stimony  in  favor  of  any  dressing  demands  respectful  atten- 
tion; and  I  shall  not  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  the  respect  due  to 
these  authorities,  when  I  express  my  belief  that  it  is  in  deference  to  the 
distinguished  reputation  of  the  surgeons  who  have  during  the  last 
ihirtv  years  had  charge  of  the  services  in  that  hospital,  and  who  have 
hxxi  iyi>  loud  in  its  praise,  that  the  use  of  this  apparatus  has,  with  us, 
beconu;  .ho  general.  I  believe,  also,  that,  in  some  measure,  this  general 
pfvference  is  due  fairly  to  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  dressing. 
Bui  I  muat  be  permitted  to  express  a  doubt  whether  it  has  made  de- 
■ '  >  of  the  clavicle  "  the  exception,  instead  of  the  rule,"  with  us. 
red  this  dressing  oftcner  than  any  other  form,  and  yet  my  suc- 
•  i  .  -  by  no  means  been  so  flattering  as  has  been  the  success  of  these 
^'  .ti'  .nen.  I  have  seen  others  employ  it,  also,  and  with  pretty  much 
the  »amo  results.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that,  in  Great  Britain, 
by  fiur  the  greater  majority  of  surgeons  employ  an  apparatus  essen- 
tially the  same.  I  have  seen  it  in  many  of  the  hospitals,  and  Mr. 
Bickcrstcth,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Liverpool  Infirmary,  informed 


KXilUrypfttl,  [ull  BslrijiofwooUeo  Dauoel, 
fi>urorflre  loclivi  wid^.^ruaurl  Dttt  KxUliirT 
•(iii|t,  lo  th«  mitit  niqulred.  Tim  ipi'ik rain* 
mhj  bo  ti»e«l  fur  olihor  Bitte  by  cbanfitig 
tho  KttMbmeai  of  Urn  dllag ."     {BarilHt.  j 
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me,  in  1844,  that  it  had  been  in  •use  with  them  as  long  as  thirty  years. 
All  that  has  justly  been  said  against  the  English  mode  of  dressing  by 

slings,  is  equally  true  of  this;  and  what- 
ever has  been  affirmed  of  the  danger  of 
using  an  axillary  pad  applies  as  mueh 
to  this  as  to  any  other  mode  of  using 
the  same. 

I  believe,  however,  that  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  the  axillary  pad  em- 
ployed is  not  so  large,  and  especially, 
not  so  thick,  as  that  recommended  b 
Desault,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  plainly 
an  improvement;  but  then,  in  tlie  same 
proportion  that  it  is  made  leas  thick,  it 
18  less  powerful  to  accomplish  the  indica- 
tion in  question;  and  if  it  merely  fills 
the  axillary  space,  then  it  is  no  longer  a 
fulcrum  upon  which  the  arm  is  to  ope- 
rate as  a  lever. 

Regarding,  then,  the  importanoe  of 
this  question  to  the  interests  of  surgery, 
and  observing  the  wide  differences  of 
opinion  which  are  entertained  here  and 
elsewhere  as  to  the  real  value  of  this 
dressing,  is  it  asking  too  much  of  these 
gentlemen  that  they  will  present  us 
some  more  precise  statistical  testimony? 
It  will  be  observed  that  its  advocates 
claim  for  it  what  is  not  to-day,  at  least, 
claimed  for  any  other  apparatus,  viz: 
that,  under  its  use  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  and  in  the  hands  of  private 
practitioners,  so  far  as  they  have  seen, 
deformities  Ixave  become  the  "excep- 
tion" It  is  affirmed  to  answer  "perfectly"  all  the  indications.  By 
which  it  must  be  intended  to  say,  that,  in  addition  to  both  of  the  other 
indications,  that  also,  which  has  always  heretofore  been  found  so  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impOHsihle,  the  carrying  out  of  the  shoulder,  is  in  a  majority 
of  cases  perfectly  accomplished — the  clavicles  are  not  shortened. 

If  it  is  intended,  however,  to  say  that  a  shortening  is  not  geneTall 
prevented,  but  only  that  no  unseemly  projection  of  the  fractured  en' 
will  be  found  to  result,  I  reply,  that  then  it  does  not  answer  all  th 
indications ;  and  I  bog,  further,  to  suggest  that  the  avoidance  of  an 
upward  projection  seems  to  me,  to  depend  much  more   upon   that 
part  of  any  apparatus  which  lifts  the  shoulder,  and  which  belongs  to 
a  multitude  of  other  forms  of  dressing  as  well  as  to  that  in  question, 
than  upon  that  which  forces  the  shoulder  out,  and  it  may  be  accom- 
plished, in  a  majority  of  cases,  as  well  without  an  axillary  pad,  wit' 
a  mere  sling,  a«  with  it.    But,  in  fact,  my  experience  has  convinced 
me  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  such  a  projection,  after  union,  is 


le       I 


firrulf  atntreil  [ihiI  or  k  wv>«Jgr  «hape.  tiod 
libt)iit  hnir  kit  Ion;  AH  th(>  Iiumoriia,  liuv- 
1d(  ft  bnuJ  atlnrliPil  to  viicb  tfXlrotnlt^  or 
lit  tip;Hir  IT  tblekewt  aiiir)$)a ;  a  ftllDg  to 
•titpeod  lli^  t^tlftitr  auil  furrnria,  tuftdA  of 
•troDf  muflllii,  with  a  conl  Httmched  to 
lh«  l)Dnii>r»l  oxtreDilir,  unH  kOotbKr  to 
Vftcb  dad  uf  Ibe  mrpnl  purtloti;  kdiI  r 
ring  mads  of  muallu  AtatTt'it  wltl>  coitrm 
to  »Dctrete  the  coond  ■houMor.  an*!  *i*tvc 
«.•  tapftM*  of  ftctloy  npiia  und  rdcelrlog 
111*  illnc  "     {SarffOLt.) 
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due  much  to  the  circumstances  of  the  fracture,  m  to  whether  it  is 
more  or  less  oblique;  and  still  more  especially,  to  the  degree  of  round- 
oess,  or  emaciation  of  the  patient,  rather  than  to  any  form,  or  part,  or 
condition  of  the  apparatus.  It  will  be  found  more  distinct  in  oblique 
ftactores  than  in  trausvcrsc,  and  much  more  marketl  in  thin  persons 
thaxx  in  plump,  or  fat  perftons^  and  more  so  in  muscular  than  in  non- 
muscular.  In  short,  I  affirm  that  such  n  projection  has  occurred  as 
ofion  under  my  observation,  when  this  dressing  has  been  used,  as  it 
has  when  other  forms  have  been  employed. 

Finiilly,  while  I  dcprocnte  incautious  assumptions  in  regard  to  the 
OBpAbilitaes  of  any  form  of  dressing  for  broken  collar  bonoa,  a  disposi- 
txoo  to  which  in  manifested  by  more  than  one  advocate  of  special 
plftzUr  I  am  ready  to  bear  my  humble  testimony  in  favor  of  that  one 
of  whose  claims  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  speak  so  freely,  and  which 
is  usauUy  known  in  this  coxmtry  by  the  uanic  of  Fox^s  apparatus, 
oonsL^ng  essentially"  of  a  sling,  axillary  pad,  and  bandages  to  secure 
the  arm  to  the  cheM.  and  to  which  the  stufl'ed  collar  is  a  convenient 
ftooessory,  bur  admits  of  various  modifications,  answering  the  same 
ends.  Among  the  considerable  variety  of  dressings  which  I  have 
used,  this,  either  with  or  without  such  slight  modifications  as  I  shall 
presently  suggest,  has  seemed  to  me  most  simple  in  ita  construction, 
the  most  comfortable  to  the  patient,  the  least  liable  to  derangement 
(if  I  except  Veli>eau's  dextrine  bandage),  and  as  capable  as  any  other 
of  answering  the  several  indications  proposed. 

No  apparatus  is  better  able  to  answer  the  first  indication,  namely, 
**to  carry  the  shoulder  ui),"  and  thus  to  bring  the  fragments  into  line. 
H  aa  not  unfrequt'Utly  happens,  the  outer  end  of  the  inner  fragment 
is  Also  carried  a  little  upwards  and  forwards,  it  may  be,  in  some 
measure,  replaced  by  inclining  the  head  to  the  injured  side,  or  by  a 
oarefnlly  a^yusred  compress  and  bandage.  But  it  is  not  probable  that . 
any  patient  will  consent  to  remain  a  long  time  in  a  position  so  un- 
BAtaml  and  constrained ;  nor  is  it  very  easy,  as  the  experiment  will 
cboT,  to  maintain  a  steady  pressure  upon  this  portion  of  the  broken 
clavicle* 

T  id  indication.  '*to  carry  the  shoulder  back,"  is  certainly 

mnr:  "iidicult  of  accomplishment  than  the  first;  and  it  does  not 

«eera  to  me  to  be  fully  met  by  the  shng  dressing;  but  until  some  mode 
ij  devised  less  objectionable  than  any  I  have  yet  employed,  or  than 
anv.  the  mechanism  of  which  I  have  seen  described,  I  see  no  altema- 
■  T  to  trust  to  that  action  of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  sca[)ula, 
ij,  OS  Default  first  explained,  when  the  shoulder  is  lifted  per- 
I  .  i:  iilarly,  it  is  also  in  some  degree  carried  backwards,  and  that. 
i-^'j,  it  has  occurred  to  me  frequently  to  observe,  just  as  much  as  when 
the  npward  pressure  is  made  with  the  elbow  placed  in  front  of  the 
body. 

It  is  my  belief,  however,  from  the  evidences  now  before  us,  that  the 
third  indication,  "to  carry  the  shoulder  out,"  still  remains  unaccom- 
plished ;  that  it  cannot  be  claimed  for  this,  or  for  any  other  apparatus 
vet  invented,  that,  in  a  certain  class  of  cases  which  I  have  sufficiently 
imiicated,  constituting  a  vast  majority  of  the  whole  number,  it  is  able 
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to  prevent  a  riding  of  tbe  fragments.  Nor,  seeing  the  difficulties  in 
the  way,  and  the  amount  of  talent  which  has  T)ceu  already  devotod  to 
their  removal,  have  I  much  confidence  that  this  end.  so  desirable,  and 
so  diligently  sought,  will  ever  be  attained.  Yet  it  is  presumptuous, 
perhaps,  to  say  what  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  a  profession  whose 
labors  never  cease,  may  not  hereafter  accomplish. 

llaving  already  expressed  my  preference  for  the  sling,  I  have  only 
to  add  what  I  consider  necessary  modilicationa  in  the  form  of  this 
^dressing  recommended  by  Dr.  Fox. 

Dr.  Goatcs,  in  the  excellent  paper  already  referred  to/  calls  attention 
to  the  danger  of  making  too  much  pressure  upon  the  brachial  artery 
and  nerves,  when  the  axillary  pad  is  used,  and  the  arm  is,  at  the  same 
time,  carried  forwards  upon  the  body.  In  bringing  the  elbow  for- 
wards so  as  to  lay  the  forearm  across  the  body,  the  humerus  is  made 
to  rotate  inwards,  and  the  brachial  artery  and  nerves  are  brought  into 
more  direct  apposition  with  the  pad.     The  same  objection  must' hold, 

only  in  a  greater  degree,  to  M.  Guilloua 
method  of  carrying  the  forearm  across  the 
back. 

The  humerus  ought  then  to  be  permitted 
to  hang  perpendicularly  beside  the  body, 
and  thus  the  nerves  and  bloodvessels  will 
l>e  removed  in  a  great  measure,  yet  not 
entirely,  from  pressure.  The  pad  (to  be 
employed  only  as  a  part  of  the  retentive 
means,  and  not  as  a  fulcrum)  should  be  no 
thicker  than  is  neca-wary  to  fill  completely 
the  axillary  sj>ace  when  the  elbow  is  made 
to  press  snugly  against  the  side  of  the 
bodv. 

In  consequence  of  having  placed  the 
elbow  farther  back  than  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Fox,  it  will  be  necessary,  also,  to 
vary  in  some  way,  the  suspensory  tapes; 
those  coming  from  the  humeral  portion  of 
the  arm-tray  must  pass  in  equal  numbers, 
and  in  opposite  directions — before  and  be- 
hind the  body — toward  the  stuffed  collar; 
and  each  set  of  front  and  back  tapes,  attached  to  the  humeral  portion 
of  the  tray,  must  be  in  pairs,  for  the  convenience  of  tying.  I  find  it 
neccHsary  also  to  secure  the  arm  to  the  body  by  two  or  three  turns  of 
a  roller,  applied  always  lightly  and  with  great  care,  so  that  its  pressure 
shall  be  in  no  degree  painful  or  uncomfortable. 

In  cases  of  partial  fracture  accompanied  with  a  persistent  bend  in 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bone,  it  is  proper  to  make  some  attempt  by 
nuM-loratc  pressure  directly  upon  the  salient  fragments,  to  restore  them 
to  place;  but  I  confess  that  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing anything  in  this  way.     Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  I 
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lagine,  since,  as  I  have  already  explained  when  speaking  of  partial 

ires  in  general,  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  bono  will  eventually, 

in  a  majority  of  cases,  be  completely  restored. 

The  only  treatment  which  seems  then  to  be  indicated,  and  the  only 

reatment  which  I  have  of  late  adopted  in  these  cases,  is  to  place  the 

iband  and  forearm  of  the  child  in  a  sling,  or  I  direct  the  mother  to 

[Znake  fjist  the  sleeve  to  the  front  of  the  dress  in  such  a  way  that  the 

(Lild  ciinnot  use  the  arm  until  the  union  is  consummated.     Even  this 

trecaution  I  have  several  times  omitted  with  no  injury  to  the  patient. 

For  a  more  full  consideration  of  partial  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  I 

i'beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  "Partial  Fractures,"  &c. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  SCAPULA. 

Fractures  of  the  scapula  may  be  divided  into  those  which  occur 
jlhrough  the  body,  the  neck,  the  acromion,  and  coracoid  processes. 


g  1.  Fractures  OF  THE  Body  OF  TU£  Scapula. 

Under  this  title  I  propose  to  consider  not  only  fractures  of  the 
"body"  properly  speaking,  but  also  fractures  of  the  angles  and  of  the 
spine. 

Cauu9. — ^It  is  usually  broken  by  the  fall  of  some  heavy  body  directly 
upon  the  bone,  or  by  some  severe  crushing  accident,  by  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  by  a  fall  upon  the  back — in  short,  by  direct  causes  alone,  and  by 
such  causes  as  operate  with  great  violence. 

Malgaigne  says  that  a  Doctor  Heylen  has  recently  published  a  case 
of  this  fracture  which  he  believes  to  have  been  the  result  of  muscular 
action,  occurring  in  a  man  forty-nine  years  old.  The  case,  however, 
is  not  stated  so  clearly  as  to  relieve  us  entirely  of  a  doubt  as  to  the 
bature  and  cause  of  the  accident. 

I  have  myself  had  occasion  to  treat  but  two  cases,  one  of  which  was 
produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  back,  and  the  second,  by  the  fall  of  a 
weight  upon  the  back.     Dr.  Neill  called  my  attention  to  a 
ire  involving  the  spine  of  the  scapula  then  unuer  treatment  in 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  in  the  year  1856.    I  have  met  with  but  one 
ixample,  except  as  the  result  of  a  gunshot  wound.     Tliere  are 
kbinet  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  scapula  below  the 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  and  two  involving  the 
Dr.  Miitter  has  in  his  collection  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  angle 
^  45),  and  Dr.  March  has  a  specimen  of  fracture  of  the  body.    I 
sUeve  that  Dr.  Charles  Gibson,  of  Richmond,  has  also  one  or  two 
dmens  of  this  fracture.    I  know  of  no  other  museum  specimens  in 
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this  country  except  my  own  of  partial  fracture,  described  in  the 
chapter  on  Partial  Fractures. 

Ravaton,  after  a  practice  of  fifty  years,  declared  that  he  had  nevei 

seen  a  fraoture  of  the  scapula, 
FJg-  ■ifl.  except  as  it  had  been  produced 

by  fire-arms.  Among  2358] 
fractures  reported  from  H6tel 
Dieu  during  a  period  of  twelve 
years,  only  four  examples  of 
fracture  of  the  scapula  are 
recorded;  and  at  Middlesex 
Hospital,  Lonsdale  has  noticed 
among  1901  fractures,  only 
eight  of  the  body  of  the 
scapula. 

The  infrequency  of  this 
fracture  is  no  doubt  due  in  a ' 
great  measure  to  the  elasticity 
of  tlie  ribs,  to  the  mobility  of] 
the  scapula,  and  to  the  soft- 
ness of  the  muscular  cushion 
upon  which  it  reposes. 

Symptoms. — Since  this  lx)ne 
is  seldom  broken  except  by 
great  force  directly  applied, 
the  usual  signs  of  fracture  are 
likely  to  be  concealed  by  the 
speedy  occurrence  of  swelling. 
It  is  for  this  reajwn  that  it 
becomes  necessary  generally 
that  the  examination  should 
be  made  with  great  care  before  we  can  safely  determine  upon  the 
diagnosis,  I  have  more  than  onc^  had  occasion  to  correct  the  diag- 
nosis of  other  practitioners,  who  believed  they  had  discovered  a  frac- 
ture of  the  8cai'>ula. 

When  the  line  of  the  fracture  has  traversed  the  spine,  and  any 
considerable  displacement  has  occurred,  one  ought  to  recognize  the 
fracture  easily  by  merely  carrying  the  finger  along  the  crest.  In 
the  example  to  which  Dr.  Neill  called  my  attention  in  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital,  altliougb  there  was  scarcely  any  displacement,  the  point 
of  fracture  could  be  distinctly  felt;  and  Dr.  Husted,  of  New  York, 
brought  to  my  notice  a  similar  c-ase  in  Sept.  18t>0.  It  is  only  when 
the  swelling  over  the  seat  of  friicture  is  very  great  that  any  difiiculty 
in  the  diagnosis  need  to  exist,  or  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a  patient  who 
is  very  fat. 

If  the  fracture  has  occurred  through  the  body,  below  or  above  the 
spine,  or  through  either  of  the  angles,  the  displacement  may  not  he  so 
easily  recognized.  The  surgeon  ought  then  to  trace  carefully  with  his 
finger  the  outlines  of  the  scapula,  and  this  he  will  bo  able  to  do  more 
satisfactorily  if  be  places  the  scapula  in  such  positions  as  elevate  its 
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margins  and  render  them  more  prominent.  In  examining  the  poste- 
rior angle,  the  hand  of  the  injured  limb  may  be  placed  upon  the  oppo- 
Bhe  shoulder,  the  forearm  being  carried  across  toe  front  of  the  chest; 
but  in  searching  for  a  fracture  below  the  spine^  the  forearm  ought  to 
be  laid  across  the  back. 

Crepitus,  which  is  not  always  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
fragments  overlap  completely,  or  because  they  have  been  widely  sepa- 
rated by  the  action  of  the  mxiscles,  may  generally  be  detected  by 
placing  the  palm  of  the  hand  upon  some  portion  of  the  scapula,  so 
aa  to  abeady  the  fragment  upon  which  it  rests,  while  the  arm  is  moved 
"backwards  and  forwards,  and  in  various  other  directions,  until  their 
broken  surfaces  are  brought  into  contact. 

Some  degree  of  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the  shoulder  and 
arm  must  always  result  from  this  fracture;  sometimes  this  embarrass- 
ment is  very  great,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  considered  ever  as  diagnostic 
of  a  fracture,  since  it  may  be  produced  equally  by  a  severe  contusion; 
and  even  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  fracture,  it  is  duo  rather  to 
the  contusion  than  to  the  fracture. 

Pathology,  seat,  direction,  dr, — Of  incomplete  fractures  of  the  scapula, 
I  have  already  mentioned  that  I  have  seen  one  example. 

Malgaigne  thinks  that  be  has  seen  one  caijo  of  incomplete  fracture, 

! which  occurred  in  a  man  who  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  block 
of  stone,  upon  his  back ;  but  as  the  patient  recovered,  his  diagnosis 
must  remain  doubtful.  I  know  of  no  other  recorded  ejcaraples. 
Complete  fractures  occur  most  oflen  below  the  spine,  and  they  are 
generally  oblique  or  transverse,  sometimes  nearly  longitudinal. 
Fractures  involving  the  spine  are  noticed  occasionally,  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  any  one  has  ever  seen  a  specimen  of  a  fracture  of  the 
frpine  alone,  although  many  surgeons  have 
spoken  of  them. 
I  have  mentioned  one  example  of  a  frac- 
ture of  the  ix>sterior  angle  as  being  in  the 
cabinet  of  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia, 
Malgaigne  seems  to  doubt  its  existence, 
but  speaks  of  it  as  a  fracture  which  sur- 
geons have  "imagined." 

Occasionally  the  bone  is  broken   into 
more  than  two  fragments. 

As  a  result  of  the  fracture  there  is  usually 
more  or  less  displacement;  generally,  if 
the  fracture  is  below  the  spine  and  trans- 
verse, and  especiallv  if  its  direction  is  ob- 
lique from  before  backwards  and  down- 
wanls,  the  inferior  fragment  is  disi->laced 
forwanis,  or  forwards  and  upwards,  by  the 
on  of  the  serratus  major  anticus,  or  of 
teres  major,  while  the  superior  frag- 

t  is  inclined  to  fall  backwards,  and  sometimes  it  is  carried  upwards 
i  backwards,  follo>ving  the  action  of  the  rh(»mboideu8  major. 
In  cases  of  comminuted  fracture,  and  occasionally  in  simple  frao- 
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tures,  the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  reversed,  or  altogether 
changed,  so  that  the  lower  fragment  instead  of  being  in  front  is  behind 
the  upper  fragment,  and  instead  of  overlapping,  the  two  fragments 
are  more  or  less  dra^\Ti  asunder.  These  are  aeviations  which  are  not 
easily  explained,  but  which  depend,  perhaps,  rather  upon  the  direction 
of  the  blow  than  upon  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

In  a  few  cases  there  is  no  displacement  in  any  direction,  although 
the  crepitus  with  mol^ity  sufhciently  demonstrates  the  existence  of  a 
fracture. 

Prognosia. — If  displacement  actually  has  taken  place,  it  will  be  found 
very  difficult,  as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  consider  the  treatment, 
to  hold  the  fragments  in  apposition,  until  a  cure  is  completed :  so  that 
they  are  pretty  certain  to  unite  with  a  degree  of  overlapping,  or  other 
irregulanty. 

Lonsdale,  Lizars,  Chelius,  Nclaton,  Gibson,  Malgaigne,  and  others 

Lfcave  spoken  of  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  generally  of  keeping 

Hhese  fragments  in  place.    NtSlaton  and  Malgaigne,  indeed,  confess  that 

they  have  never  succeeded;  Gibson  declares  that  it  is  scarcely  possible; 

while  Chelius  affirms,  that  if  the  fractiire  is  near  the  angle  the  cure  is 

always  effected  with  some  deformity. 

Bat  then  it  is  not  probable  that  the  patient  will  ever  suffer  any 
serious  inconvenience  from  this  irregular  union  of  the  fragments,  since 
the  perfection  of  its  function  depends  less  upon  any  given  form  or  size 
than  in  the  caae  of  almost  any  other  large  bone ;  and  if,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Lonsdale,  the  free  use  of  the  arm  is  not  recovered  for  some 
time,  or  if,  as  has  been  noticed  by  B.  Bell,  a  permanent  stiffness  results, 
these  should  be  regarded  as  due  to  the  injury  which  those  muscles 
have  suffered  which  envelop  the  scapula,  or  to  some  injury  of  the 
ligaments  and  muscles  which  surround  the  shoulder  joint.  In  Dr. 
Husted's  case,  already  noticed  by  me,  there  existed,  thirty-five  days 
after  the  accident,  when  he  was  presented  to  me,  both  partial  paralysis 
of  the  arm  and  considerable  anchylosis  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

In  some  few  examples  upon  record,  the  bone  has  been  so  cornmi- 
nutedj  and  the  soft  parts  adjacent  so  much  injured  tliat  suppuration 
and  necrosis  have  ensuc^l. 

Trtatment. — In  the  treatment  of  this  fracture,  the  first  object  with  all 
^rgeons  has  been  to  restore  the  fragments  to  place,  and  this  they  have 
'chiefly  sought  to  accomplish  by  position;  after  which,  they  have  en- 
deavored to  immobilize  the  fragments  by  bandages,  &c. 
.     In  seeking  to  accomplish  the  first  indication,  they  have  placed  the 
^shoulder  and  arm  in  a  great  variety  of  postures.    Nearly  all  seem  to 
have  regarded  it  as  of  some  importance  that  the  shoulder  should  be 
elevated,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  attached  to  the  upper  and  back 
part  of  the  scapula,  and  thus  permit  the  upper  fragment  to  foil  down- 
wards and  forwards. 

If  we  confine  our  remarks  first  to  fractures  through  the  body,  and 
do  not  include  fractures  of  the  iufcrior  angle,  this  indication  is  the 
only  one  which  N^laton  Tiud  Mayor  have  sought  to  accomplish,  and 
for  this  purpose  they  employ  a  simple  sling,  while  Amesbury,  Listen, 
Lonsdale,  S.  Cooper,  South,  Skey,  Miller,  Pirrie,  have  added  to  the 
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filing  a  baudage  or  roller,  which  is  made  to  inclose  snugly  the  body 
and  arm. 

Erichsen  uses  the  body  bandage  alone,  aa  in  fractures  of  the  ribs, 
while  B.  Cooper,  Lizars,  and  Tavernier  employ  a  bandage  which  in- 
closes  not  only  the  body,  bat  also  the  arm ;  neither  of  these  last-men- 
tioned surgeons  recommends  a  sling,  or  any  other  means  to  elevate 
the  arm. 

Johannes  de  Gorter  advises  that  a  sling  shall  be  used,  but  that  the 
elbow  shall  be  lifted  away  from  the  side  of  the  body,  so  as  to  relax 
the  deltoid.  Chclius  and  Dcsault  recommend  the  same  position,  but 
with  the  addition  of  an  axillary  pad,  whose  apex  shall  be  directed 
upwards,  secured  in  place  with  appropriate  bandages. 

Pierre  d'Argelata  used  also  an  axillary  pad,  but  instead  of  a  wedge 
he  recommended  a  simple  roll;  and  instead  of  lifting  the  elbow  away 
firom  the  body,  he  directed  that  the  elbow  should  be  secured  against 
the  side,  making  use  of  the  axillary  roll  as  a  fulcrum. 

Petit  and  Heister  advised  that  the  elbow  and  forearm  should  be 
carried  forwards  upon  the  front  of  the  chest,  and  secured  in  this 
position. 

In  the  treatment  of  no  other  fracture  perhaps  have  surgeons  differed 
more  widely  as  to  the  indications  than  in  this,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
some  recommend  the  elbow  to  be  carried  from  the  body,  and  some  that 
it  shall  be  made  to  approach  the  body ;  one  directs  that  the  elbow 
shall  fall  perpendicularly  beside  the  chest,  a  second  prefers  that  it  shall 
be  carried  a  little  back,  and  a  third  that  it  shall  be  brought  well  for- 
wards. In  one  thing  alone  have  they  nearly  all  agreed,  namely,  that 
the  elbow  shall  be  lit\ed;  and  generally  also  it  has  been  recommended 
that  the  arm,  forearm,  and  body  shall  be  confined  by  sufficient  band- 
ages lo  insure  quietude.  It  might  be  proper  to  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  sling  and  bandage  constitut-e  all  of  the  apparatus  which  is 
necessary  or  useful ;  and  t"hat  it  is  relatively  unimportant  whether  the 
elbow  is  near  or  remote  from  the  body,  or  whether  it  is  in  front  of,  or 
behind,  or  beside  the  chest. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  ourselves  arrived; 
yet  if,  in  relation  to  the  position  of  the  elbow,  a  choic43  were  to  be 
expressed,  we  would  give  the  preference  to  that  in  which  the  artn  is 
laid  vertically  beside  the  body,  or,  perhaps,  with  the  elbow  a  little 
i&dined  backwards^  so  as  to  relax  as  completely  as  possible  the  teres 
nujor. 

It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  no  single  position  will  lx»  found 
of  universal  application;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  more  safe  to  advise 
the  surgeon  in  any  given  case  first  to  reduce  the  fragments  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  by  manipulation,  and  then  to  place  the  arm  in  such 
a  position  as,  upon  careful  experiment  in  this  particular  instance,  he 
afaall  find  enables  him  to  best  retain  them  in  place. 

H  however,  the  fracture  is  such  as  to  have  separated  the  inferior 
angle  from  the  body,  it  will  be  well  to  follow  the  advice  of  Boyer  and 
of  others^  and  to  place  a  compress  in  front  of  the  inferior  angle  to 
resist  the  greater  tendency  to  displacement  in  this  direction.  This 
oomprasB  will  more  eflectually  accomplish  this  indication  if  the  roller 
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with  which  it  is  secured  to  the  body,  and  with  which  we  seek  to  im-' 
mobilize  the  scapula  and  chest,  is  tamed  from  before  backwards,  or] 
in  a  direction  of  antagonism  to  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  pro- 
duce the  displacement. 

Desault,  with  Chelius  and  Bransby  Cooper,  has  reconmiended  also, 
in  the  case  of  a  fraoture  through  the  angle,  that  the  forearm  should 
be  acutely  flexed  upon  the  arm,  and  that  the  hand  should  be  placed  in 
front  of  the  chest,  upon  the  sound  shoulder,  a  position  which  is  always 
irksome,  and  sometimes  insupportable,  and  which  does  not  offer  in  an; 
case  sufficient  advantages  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  trial. 


§  2.  Fraotuhks  of  ths  Nsck  of  ths  Scapula. 

If  by  the  "  neck"  of  the  scapula,  surgeons  mean  that  slightly  con- 
stricted portion  of  this  bone  which  is  situated  at  the  base  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  it  is  to  this  portion,  we  believe,  that  anatomists  hav< 
generally  applied  the  term  "  neck,"  then  its  firacture  is  certainly  ver 
rare.    Indeed,  the  existence  of  this  fracture,  uncomplicated  with 

comminuted  fracture   of  the  glenoid  cavity,  is 
Fig.  47.  denied  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  South.  Erichsen, 

and  others.  Mr.  South  says  there  is  no  such 
specimen  in  any  of  the  museums  in  London;  and 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  in  any  of  tlie 
American  cabinets.  Dr.  Mott  has  said  to  me  that 
he  had  never  seen  a  specimen;  and  Uiat  in  the 
natural  condition  of  the  bone  he  regards  its  oc- 
currence as  impossible.  Such,  I  confess,  also,  is 
my  own  conviction.  ^H 

If,  however,  it  is  intended,  in  speaking  of  frao-^^ 
turea  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  to  refer,  as  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  done,  only  to  fractures  extend- 
ing through  the  semilunar  notch,  behind  the  root 
of  the  coracoid  process,  then  its  existence  is  cer- 
tain ;  yet  the  fracture  is  not  common.  Duverney 
has  reported  one  example,  the  existence  of  which 
he  established  by  a  aissection.  The  coracoid 
process  was  broken  at  the  same  time,  but  the 
fracture  through  what  was  called  the  neck,  was 
distinct  from  this:  and  Sir  Astley  has  recorded 
three  examples  in  which  the  diagnosis  was  very  clearly  made  out,  yet 
not  actually  proven  by  an  autopsy. 

Symptoms. — Sir  Astley  justly  remarks  that "  the  degree  of  deformity 
produced  by  this  accident  depends  upon  the  extent  of  laceration  of  a 
ligament  which  passes  from  the  under  part  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
to  the  glenoid  cavity.  If  this  be  torn  (and  to  this  we  ought  to  add 
the  ligaments  passing  from  the  coracoid  process  to  the  clavicle  and 
acromion  process)  "the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  head  of  the  os  humeri 
fall  deeply  into  the  axilla,  but  the  displacement  is  much  less  if  this 
remains  whole." 

The  usnal  signs  are,  a  depression  under  the  acromion  process,  the 
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same  as  in  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downwards,  but  not 
so  deep ;  the  Lead  of  the  humerus  felt^  perhaps,  in  the  axilla;  crepitus, 
and  the  immediate  recurrence  of  the 
displacement  whenever,  after  the  re- 
duction has  been  fairly  accomplished, 
the  arm  is  left  unsupported.  The  cre- 
pitus is  best  discovered  by  resting  one 
band  upon  the  top  of  the  shoulder  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  a  Boger  shall 
touch  the  point  of  the  process,  while 
the  arm  is  rotated  and  moved  up  and 
down  by  the  opposite  hand.  It  may 
also  be  easily  ascertained  that  the 
coracoid  process  moves  with  the  hu- 
merus instead  of  the  scapula.  Occa- 
sionally, the  accident  ia  accompanied 
with  paralysis  of  the  arm,  from  pres- 
sure upon  the  axillary  nerves,  and  a 
rupture  of  the  axillary  artery  is  also 
mentioned  by  Dugas.' 

JVealmcnt. — The  indications  of  treat- 
ment are  three,  namely,  to  carry  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  with  the  glenoid  cavity^  &c.,  up,  to  carry  it 
out,  and  to  confine  the  body  of  the  scapula.  The  first  is  accomplisned 
by  a  aling,  the  second,  by  a  pad  in  the  axilla,  and  the  third  by  a  broad 
roller  carried  repeatedly  around  the  arm  and  chest  and  across  the 
&L<julder. 

I  3.  Fractures  or  the  Acromion  Process. 

Examples  of  fracture  of  the  acromion  process  have  been  reported 
bT  Duvemey,  Bichat.  Avrard,  A.  Cooper,  Desault,  Sanson,  N<51aton, 
lialgaigne,  West,'  Brainard,^  Stephen  Smith,*  and  others.  I  have 
myself  seen  three  examples.* 

In  the  case  seen  by  Cooper  it  entered  the  articulation  of  the  clavicle 
and  produced  at  the  same  moment  a  dislocation.  Malgaigne  says  it 
occurs  generally  farther  up,  and  posterior  to  the  attachments  of  the 
clavicle^  "near  the  junction  of  the  diaphysis  with  the  epipyhsis,"  and 
that  the  fracture  is  in  moat  cases  transverse  and  vertical ;  but  Ni^laton 
saw  a  case  in  which  the  fracture  was  oblique.  In  the  case  reported 
bv  C.  West,  of  Hagerstown,  Md^  the  fracture  was  through  the  base 
of  the  process.  In  two  of  the  examples  seen  by  me  the  fracture  was 
in  front  of  the  clavicle ;  and  in  the  third,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a 
barrel  of  flour  upon  the  shoulder,  the  fracture  occurred  at  the 
acTomio-clavicular  articulation,  and  was  accompanied  with  an  upward 
dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle. 

*  R«in«rki  oa  P»ti.  of  Scapnla,  br  L.  A.  Dogna,  QeorgiA.  Am.  J[>um.  Med.  Sot., 
Jan.  1^6. 

«  Wp»1,  Pt-nia.  Journ.  of  Med.,  vol.  t.  p.  2:>4. 

'  bralnard.  Boat.  Med.  und  Snri<.  Jouni.,  vnl.  xxxi.  p.  fiOl. 

*  '  S.  Smittk.     Hamilton,  Report  oo  Oefurtn.,  op.  uit. 
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There  is  some  reason  to  believe,  I  tliink,  that  a  true  fracture  of  the 
acromion  process  is  much  more  rare  than  surgeons  have  supposed, 
and  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  reported  there  waa 
merely  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis;  the  bony  union  having  nev 
been  completed.     If  such  fractures  or  separations  occurred  only  i 
children,  very  little  doubt  might  remain  as  to  the  general  character  of 
the  accident:  but  the  specimens  which  I  have  found  in  the  museums, 
and  the  cases  reported  in  the  books,  have  been  mostly  from  adults. 
It  is  more  difficult,  therefore,  to  suppose  these  to  be  examples  of  separa- 
tions of  epiphysis,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  a  majority  of  in 
stances  such  has  been  the  fact.     It  is  very  probable,  also,  that  in  thi 
case  of  many  of  the  specimens  found  in  the  museums,  called  fracture 
the  histories  of  which  are  unknown,  they  were  united  originally  by  car 
tilage,  and  that  in  the  process  of  boiling,  or  of  maceration,  the  disjun 
tion  has  been  completed.     The  narrow  crest  of  elevated  bone  whic 
frequently  surrounds  the  process  at  the  point  of  separation,  and  whic 
Malgaiguo  may  have  mistaken  for  callus,  is  found  upon  very  man 
examples  of  undoubted  epiphyseal  separations  which  I  have  examine ' 
and  this  circumstance,  no  doubt,  has  tended  to  strengthen  the  suspicio 
that  these  were  cases  of  fracture. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  remark  of  Mr.  Ferguason,  that  a 
fracture  of  this  process  is  an  accident  "  of  rare  occurrence.'*  "  I  have 
dissected/'  he  adds,  "  a  number  of  examples  of  apparent  fracture  of  the 
end  of  this  process;  but  in  such  instances  it  is  doubtful  if  the  movabl 
portion  had  ever  been  fixed  to  the  rest  of  the  bone."  But  the  m 
complete  explanation  is  furnished  by  that  distinguished  pathologist  Dr. 
J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  who  observes  that  this  process  ossifies  in 
two  pieces,  instead  of  one,  as  has  usually  been  stated  by  anatomists;  so 
that  we  may  find  an  example  of  a  short  epiphysis  or  of  a  long  one,  a 
difierence  which  many  of  the  cabinet  specimens  present,  although  the 
■usual  length  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  These  two  extreme 
points  of  ossification  first  coalesce,  and  then  unite  with  the  body.  Dr. 
Jackson  says,  moreover,  that  there  are  four  specimens  in  the  museum 
of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  and  in  the  museum  of  the 
Boston  Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  which  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  fractures,  but  wliich  only  illustrate  to  how  late  a  period  the 
bony  union  is  sometimes  delayed.  In  one  specimen  the  patient  could 
not  have  been  less  than  forty  years  of  age;  "the  acromial  process  of 
each  scapula  was  fully  formed,  but  having  no  bony  union  whatever 
with  the  bone  itself.  The  union  was  ligamentous,  but  strong  and 
close."* 

To  .the  same  class  belong  several  specimens  in  my  own  collection; 
specimens  163  and  997  in  Dr.  March's  collection;  707  in  the  Albany 
College  Collection ;  two  specimens  in  the  Miitter,  and  one  in  the  Jef- 
ferson Medical  College  museums. 

I  wish  to  mention,  also,  that  in  the  case  of  my  own  specimens  of 
epiphyseal  separation,  as  well  as  most  of  the  specimens  which  I  have 
examined,  the  ends  of  the  fragments  were  clostAl  with  a  compact  bony 
tissue. 

'  The  aathor*§  Report  on  Deform.,  Ac,  op.  c\U 
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*  No  doubt,  however,  a  fracture  of  this  process  does  occasionally  take 
place.  In  addition  to  my  own,  I  have  already  mentioned  several 
Other  examples,  some  of  which  have  been  confirmed  by  dissection ; 
knd  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Stephen  Smith,  an  autopsy,  made  three 
fweeks  after  the  accident,  showed  a  fracture  without  displacement,  the 
toerioflteum  covering  its  upper  surface  not  being  torn ;  the  fragment 
Could  be  turned  back  as  upon  a  binge. 

Profjnosis. — The  process  generally  unites  with  a  slight  downward 
idipplacoment  This  occurred  in  at  least  two  of  the  examples  seen  by 
Die ;  but  in  such  cases  the  motions  of  the  arm  are  not  in  consequence 
BDUch.  if  at  all,  embarrassed ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  so  much  depressed 
ll^  interfere  with  the  upward  movements  of  the  arm ;  a  result  which 
Bpster  erroneously  supposed  was  inevitable. 

Httf^&>Btley  Cooper  says  that  a  true  l)ouy  union  is  rare  in  these  frac- 
Pni^  and  that  there  generally  results  a  false  joint,  the  fragments 
Imiting  by  a  fibrous  tissue;  but  sometimes  the  surfaces  instead  of 
■BUting  either  by  bone  or  ligament,  become  polished,  and  even  ebur- 

Itfalgaigne  has  noticed,  also,  in  a  specimen  contained  in  the  Dupuy- 
tren  museum,  a  hypertrophy  of  the  lower  fragment,  this  portion  having 
"tt  diameter  nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  portion  from  which  it 
mras  detached. 

\  Symptoms. — Where  no  displacement  exists,  the  diagnosis  must 
tftlways  be  difficult,  if  not  imnossible.  In  such  a  case  wo  could  only 
I  be  instructed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  injury  had  been  received, 
by  the  contusion,  and  by  the  presence  of  mobility  or  crepitus. 

In  examples  attended,  \vith  displacement,  if  no  swelling  is  present, 
the  finder  carried  along  the  spine  of  the  scapula  to  its  extremity,  will 
easilv  detect  the  fracture  by  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  process,  or 
by  t6e  presenoe  of  a  fissure,  or  a  depression;  but  as  to  the  other  symp- 
toms, they  must  depend  very  much  upon  the  point  at  which  the 
fracture  has  taken  place.  If  in  front  of  the  acromio-clavicular  articu- 
lation, the  position  of  the  arm  in  its  relations  to  the  body  will  not  be 
changed;  but  if  the  fracture  is  through  the  articulation,  and  a  dis- 
location of  the  clavicle  results,  or  if  it  is  behind  the  acromio-clavicular 
articulation,  the  arm,  having  in  either  case  lost  the  support  of  the 
clavicle,  will  assume  the  same  position  that  it  does  in  a  fracture  of 
jlflvicle ;  that  is,  the  shoulder  will  fall  downwards,  inwards,  and 
irds. 

7Vca(7nerU. — If  the  fracture  has  taken  place  in  front  of  the  acromio- 
elttvicalar  articulation,  no  doubt  the  most  rational  plan  of  treatment  is 
that  recommended  by  Delpech ;  that  is,  placing  the  patient  in  bed, 
upon  his  back,  and  carrjnng  the  arm  out  from  the  body  nearly  to  a 

ht  angle;  since  by  this  method  the  fragment  is  not  only  lifted,  but 
deltoid  muscle  is  relaxed,  and,  consequently,  the  fragment  is  no 
jer  forcibly  drawn  away  from  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  If,  there- 
!,  the  patient  will  submit  to  this  treatment  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time,  the  union  must  be  accomplished  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  dLspLacement.  In  case  he  will  not  consent  to  such  confinement,  I 
am  confident  no  other  plan  which  has  been  recommended  merits  a 
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trial,  unless  it  be  simply  to  place  the  arm  in  a  sling  until  the  union  is 
accomplished. 

If,  however,  the  fracture  has  taken  place  at,  or  behind  the  junction 
of  the  clavicle  with  the  process,  the  indications  of  treatment  must  be 
in  all  respects  the  same  as  in  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle. 

§    4.   FaACTUBES  OF  THE  COHACOID  PBOCCSS. 

I  am  surprised  that  Mr.  Lizars  should  have  never  seen  a  case  or 
heard  of  a  well  authenticated  example  of  a  fracture  of  the  coracoid 
process,  "The  coracoid  process,"  he  remarks,  "is  said  to  be  broken 
off,  but  this  I  question  very  much;  it  must  be  along  with  the  glenoid 
cavity,  or  there  must  be  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula." 

Dr.  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  has  in  his  cabinet  a  specimen  of  separa- 
tion of  this  process  at  about  one  inch  from  its  extremity.  The  line  of 
separation  is  somewhat  irregular ;  there  is  no  callus,  but  it  is  united 
to  the  upper  portion  by  a  dried  tissue,  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  con- 
tinuous with  the  periosteum.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  example 
of  fracture ;  but  although  the  scapula  is  large  and  evidently  belongs  to 
au  adult,  the  fact  that  the  acromion  process  is  not  yet  united  by  bone, 
renders  it  probable  that  this,  also,  is  an  epiphyseal  separation.  Profi 
Charles  Gibson,  of  Richmond,  Ya.,  informs  me  also  that  he  has  in  hi 
cabinet  a  dried  specimen,  from  an  adult,  which  has  boen  broken  o 
liquely  near  the  end,  but  which  is  now  united  by  a  ligamentous  or 
fibrous  tissue  of  one  line  and  a  half  in  length.  The  fragment  is  dis- 
placed a  little  forwards,  as  well  as  do^^'nwu^ds.  Reuben  D.  Mussey, 
of  Cincinnati,  is  in  possession  of  a  very  remarkable  and  conclusive  ex- 
ample of  this  fracture.  The  humerus  is  dislocated  forwards,  the  head 
and  neck  being  firmly  united  to  the  neck  and  venter  of  the  scapula, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  coracoid  process  is  broken  and  displaced. 
Dr.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  says  that  specimen  No.  453  in  the  museum  of 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  seems  clearly  to  have  been  a  frac- 
ture involving  the  base  of  the  coracoid  process,  and  which,  having 
taken  place  somewhere  within  a  yeiir  of  the  death  of  the  person,  had 
become  united  b}'  bone,  and  that  just  before  death  the  process  had 
broken  of?  and  so  completely,  as  to  involve  a  portion  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.' 

Bransby  Cooper  relates  a  case  of  fracture  thro\igh  the  base,  which 
after  eight  weeki*,  when  the  patient  died,  was  found  to  be  united  by  a 
ligament.  The  acromion  process  was  broken  at  the  same  time,  and 
had  united  in  the  same  manner.  The  head  of  the  humerus  was  also 
broken  and  partly  united.'  One  example  is  said  to  have  occurred  in 
the  practice  of  Dr.  Amott,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  patient  died,  when  a  dissection  disclosed 
the  true  nature  of  the  accident.'  Mr.  South  has  also  reported  a  case 
resembling  somewhat  Muasey^s,  but  much  more  complicated.    The 
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humerus  was  partially  dislocated  forwards,  the  clavicle,  acromion  pro- 
cess, and  the  olecranon  wcro  broken  as  well  as  the  coracoid  process. 
Keithcr  the  fracture  of  the  clavicle  nor  of  the  coracoid  process  was 
tuado  out  until  after  the  patient  died,  which  was  on  the  fourth  day ; 
tlie  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  fractures  being  then  ascertained  by 
dissectioD.'  Erichsen  says  there  is  in  the  museum  of  the  University 
College,  a  preparation  showing  a  fracture  at  the  base  of  this  process, 
the  line  of  fracture  extending  across  the  glenoid  cavity."  Duvcmey, 
Boyer,  and  Malgaigne,  have  also  reported  four  additional  examples 
confirmed  by  dissections.* 

The  existence  of  this  form  of  fracture,  established  by  at  least  nine 
or  ten  dissections,  can  no  longer  be  denied;  yet  it  is  usually  accom- 

gitnied  with  serious  complications,  such  as  must  in  most  coses  prove 
itaL  In  the  only  case,  however,  in  which  I  have  had  reason  to 
belieye  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  fracture  of  this  kind,  the  symptoms 
Mod  termination  were  less  grave,  although  it  was  complicated  with 
an  upward  dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  A  gentlemau 
reaading  in  the  country  was  struck  by  a  board  which  fell  edgewise 
upon  his  shoulder.  The  fracture  of  the  coracoid  proc-ess  does  not 
Ojom  to  have  been  recognized  by  his  surgeon.  An  apparatus  was  ap- 
^^"^  to  retain  the  clavicle  in  its  place,  but  after  three  months,  when 
led  upon  me,  it  still  remained  displaced  as  at  first.  During  all 
this  time  the  apparatus  had  l^een  steatiily  kept  on.  On  laying  off 
tiie  dressings  I  discovered  that  the  coracoid  process  was  detached, 
obeying  constantly  the  movements  of  the  heaa  of  the  humerus,  but 
being  not  at  all  subject  to  the  movements  of  the  scapula.  Some  months 
later  I  examined  the  arm  again,  and 
found  the  parts  in  the  same  condition 
as  before,  but  the  fauctions  of  the 
tnn  were  not  impaired. 

It  has  been  generally  stated  that 
when  this  process  is  broken  ofl)  it 
will  be  carried  do^^^lwa^ds  by  the 
united  action  of  the  pectoralis  minor, 
tlie  Bbort  bead  of  the  biceps,  and  the 
coraco-brachialis  muscles;  but  this 
will  depend  upon  whether  the  cornco- 
davicuiar  ligaments  are  ruptured 
also;  a  circumstance  which  is  not 
Tcry  likely  to  occur,  at  least  to  any 

rL  extent ;  and  in  fact  not  one  of 
well-attested  examples  of  this 
fracture  has  ever  been  accompanied 
with  any  considerable  displacement  in  this  direction, 

IVeatmcnt. — In  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  process  unattended 
with  any  other  lesions,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  the  arm  in  a  sling  with 
the  elbow  advanced  as  much  as  possible  upon  the  front  of  the  chest ; 

Booth,  Lond.  Med.-Chlr.  Rer.,  1840,  toI.  xxxii..  new  sflr.,  p.  41. 
»  Rriohs«n,  Surgery,  p.  207.  '  Malgaigne,  op.  tit.,  p.  512. 
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as  by  this  position  we  relax  somewhat  all  of  the  three  musoles  having 
attachments  to  this  process.  If  we  were  to  add  anything  to  this  simple 
procedure  it  would  be  merely  to  confine  the  scapula  by  a  few  turns 
of  a  roller.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  by  either,  or  both  of 
these  measures  we  should  accomplish  enough  to  justify  their  continu- 
ance if  they  were  found  to  be  painful,  or  even  exceedingly  irksome. 

In  the  graver  forms  of  the  accident,  where  other  bones  about  the 
shoulder  are  broken  or  dislocated,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  constitute 
the  larger  proportion  of  the  whole  number,  the  treatment  must  gene- 
rally have  little  or  no  regard  to  this  particular  injury. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

FBACTUEES   OF   THE   HUMERUS. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  consider  fractures  of  this  bone  as  occurring 
through  the  shaft  and  its  two  extremities,  as  some  systematic  writers 
have  done;  since  upon  this  simple  arrangement  it  is  impossible  to 
base  a  natural  division  of  their  causes,  symptoms,  prognosis,  and 
treatment. 

We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  consider, 

1.  Fractures  of  the  head  and  anatomical  neck.  (Intra-capsular;  non- 
impacted  and  impacted.) 

2.  Fractures  through  the  tubercles.  (Extra-capsular;  non-impacted 
and  impacted.) 

3.  Longitudinal  fractures  of  the  head  and  neck,  or  splitting  off  of 
the  greater  tubercle. 

4.  Fractures  of  the  surgical  neck.  (Including  separations  at  the 
upper  epiphysis.) 

5.  Fractures  through  the  body  of  the  shaft,  or,  of  the  shaft  below 
the  surgical  neck  and  above  the  base  of  the  condyles. 

6.  Fractures  at  the  base  of  the  condyles.  (Including  separations  at 
the  lower  epiphysis.) 

7.  Fractures  at  the  base,  complicated  with  fractures  between  the 
condyles,  extending  into  the  joint. 

8.  Fractures  or  separations  of  the  internal  epicondyle. 

9.  Fractures  or  separations  of  the  external  epicondyle. 

10.  Fractures  of  the  internal  condyle. 

11.  Fractures  of  the  external  condyle. 

Of  104  fractures  of  the  humerus  examined  by  me,  20  occurred 
through  the  upper  third,  16  through  the  middle  tbird,  and  68  through 
the  lower  third.  Or,  if  we  reject  fractures  of  the  head  and  neck,  and 
fractures  of  the  condyles,  and  confine  our  analysis  to  the  shaft,  13  be- 
long to  the  upper  tmrd,  16  to  the  middle  third,  and  81  to  the  lower 
third.    An  observation  which  is  in  contrast  with  the  statement  made 


■         FRACTUBBS    OF    THE    HEAD    AND    AKATOMIOAL    NECK.      ■■ 

bj  Amesbury,  and  which  has  been  repeated  by  Lizars,  B,  Cooper, 
Fergufson,  Gibson,  and  others,  that  this  bone  is  most  often  broken  in 
itB  middle  third. 

Of  the  fractures  belonging  to  the  upper  third,  one  was  a  separation 
%t  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft,  one  was  probably  a 
fiictare  at  or  near  the  anatomical  neck,  with  impaction  and  splitting 
of  the  tubercles^  one  was  a  fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle  alone,  and 
deven  were  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck. 

Of  the  fractures  belonging  to  the  lower  third,  15  were  through  the 
imemal  condyle  and  epiconayle,  18  through  the  external  condyle,  15 
ware  at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  and  6  through  the  cond^^les  and 
across  the  base  at  the  same  time.  The  remainder,  14,  being  through 
tbe  shaft,  but  above  the  base. 

Unfortunately,  surgical  writers  have  not  been  agreed  in  the  use  and 
application  of  the  terms  "head,"  "neck,"  "anatomical  neck,"  and  "sur- 
gical neck"  of  the  humerus;  and,  as  a  oonsequence,  their  meaning  is 
often  obscure,  and  their  teachings  are  sometimes  contradictory  and 
absord.'     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should  define  them  more 

The  head  of  the  humerus  is  that  smooth,  elliptical  surface,  covered 
cartilage  and  synovial  membrane^  which  articulates  with,  and  ia 
lived  into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 
The  anatomical  neck  is  tbe  narrow  line  immediately  encircling  the 
bead,  and  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament. 

The  surgical  neck  is  that  portion  which  commences  at  the  lower 
mftrgin  of  the  tubercles,  or  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the  epi- 
pfajsia  and  the  diaphysis,  and  which  terminates  at  the  insertion  of  the 
pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi. 

The  neck  is  all  of  that  portion  included  between  the  head  and  the 
iaaertioQ  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi,  comprising  not 
oolj  the  anatomical  and  surgical  necks,  but  also  the  tubercles,  which 
>j  the  triangular  space  between  these  two. 

CTUEKs  OF  THB  Head  AND  Anatomtcal  Neck.    (Intra^  Capsular  : 
Non-impacted,  and  Impacted.) 

Causes. — The  causes  which  have  been  found  competent  to  produce 
ires  of  the  head  and  anatomical  neck  are,  the  penetration  of  balls 
%r  of  other  missiles  directly  into  the  joint,  producing  thus  a  compound, 
and  generally  comminuted  fracture  of  the  head ;  or  falls  or  direct 
Uowa  apon  the  shoulder  without  penetration. 

Pathology,  Resulu,  etc. — When  the  fracture  results  from  the  direct 
penetration  of  some  foreign  body  into  the  joint,  it  is  not  only  a  com- 
poand  fracture,  but  the  head  of  the  bone  is  almost  necessarily  broken 
into  fragments.  These  accidents  aro  generally  fatal ;  not  so  much 
from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  injury,  as  from  the  severity  of  the  blow 
requisite  for  their  production,  and  from  the  complications  which  usu- 

I  Bolton  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joarn.,  Jnno  24, 1858,  p.  410. 
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ally  attend  them.    If  the  patients  recover,  sooner  or  later  the  frag- 
ments have  generally  to  be  removed. 

Fractures  of  the  anatomical  neck,  produced  by  falls  upon  the 
shoulder  without  penetration,  are,  however,  usually  neither  corapouu' 
nor  comminuted,  but  they  often  follow,  "with  a  remarkable  degree  o: 
accuracy,  the  lino  of  the  insertion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  being 
always,  according  to  Robert  Smith,  within  the  in- 
ferior or  outer  margin  of  this  insertion.  He  calls 
them,  therefore,  intra-capsular.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever— since,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  bony  union  is 
not  denied  lo  this  fracture — that  the  line  of  separa- 
tion is  not  always,  or  generally,  [)erhaps,  completely 
within  the  insertion  of  the  ligament,  but  that  it  is 
in  some  degree  extra-articular,  if  not  extra-capsular. 
If  it  is  entirely  intra-articular,  no  doubt  union  of 
the  fragments  can  never  take  place,  and  generally 
suppuration  will  ensue,  demanding,  at  a  period  not 
very  remote,  an  operation  for  tlieir  removal,  the 
same  as  in  compound  fractures.  Dr.  Daniel  Brain- 
ard,  of  Chicago,  informs  me  that  he  has  twice  had 
occasion  to  open  the  shoulder-joint  for  the  removals 
of  the  head  of  the  bone,  rendered  necessjvry  by  the" 
suppuration  resulting  from  severe  injuries.  In  the 
first  case.  Dr.  Brainard  removed  the  fragment  about 
one  year  after  the  accident.  It  was  "  loose,  necrosed, 
and  partly  absorbed  or  macerated."  In  the  second 
case  the  operation  was  miule  about  three  months  after  the  receipt  of 
the  injury.     Both  have  recovered,  with  pretty  useful  arms. 

Gibson,  however,  thinks  that  the  fragment  occasionally  remains, 
being  gradually  absorbed  and  changed  in  figure.  lie  says  that  his 
museum  contains  three  or  four  well-marked  cases  of  this  kind,  in  all 
of  which  the  head  has  lost  its  spherical  form,  and  is  very  much 
diminished,  and  rough  and  flattened  next  to  the  scapula.'  Other 
cabinets  contain  similar  specimens. 

The  displacements  to  which  the  upper  fragment,  or  the  head  of  the 
bone,  is  subject,  are  remarkable,  ana  some  of  them  do  not  seem  to  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  Frequently,  indeed,  its  position  is  not  sensi- 
bly disturbed,  but  at  other  times  it  is  found  impacted,  or  driven  into 
the  cancellous  structure  of  the  inferior  fragmeut,  in  consequence  of 
which  one  or  both  of  the  tubercles  are  frequently  broken  o4 

Eobert  Smith  relates  the  following  case  as  having  afforded  him  his 
first  opportunity  of  ascertaining,  by  post-mortem  examination,  the 
exact  nature  of  this  form  of  displacement:^ — ■ 

"  A  I'emale,  nat.  47,  was  admitted  into  the  Richmond  Hospital  under 
tlie  care  of  the  late  Dr.  McDowell,  for  an  injury  to  the  humerus,  the 
result  of  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder.  Five  years  afterwards,  the  woman 
was  again  admitted,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Adams,  with  an  extra-cap- 
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fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  one  month  after  the  occurrence 
which  she  died,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  diarrhoea. 
*  The  shoulder  was  of  course  carefully  examined ;  the  arm  "Was 
slightlj  shortened,  the  contour  of  the  shoulder  was  not  as  fiill  or 
and  as  that  of  its  fellow,  and  the  acromion  process  was  more  j)romi- 
nt  than  natural.     Upon  opening  the  capsular  ligament,  the  head  of 
e  huroeras  was  found  to  have  been  driven  into  the  cancellated  tissue 
the  shaft,  between  the  tuberosities,  so  deeply  as  to  be  below  the 
el  of  the  summit  of  the  greater  tubercle ;  this  process  had  been 
lit  off  and  displaced  outward;  it  formed  .an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
let  surface  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone."*      :  •      j 
The  description  is  accompanied  with  two  excellent  drawings  of  the 
imen,  shomng  the  distance  to  which  the  superior  fragment  had 
trat^  the  inferior,  and  showing  also  complete  union  by  bone. 
I  believe,  also,  that  in  the  following  example  there  was  a  fracture 
or  near  the  anatomical  neck,  with  impaction,  and  splitting  of  the 
bercles : — 

January  12, 1858,  a  young  man,  aged  about  sixteen  years,  fell  from 
height  m  a  gyranjisium,  severely  injuring  his  left  shoulder.  I  saw 
kira,  witJi  Dr.  Boardman,  soon  after  the  accident,  and  found  him  com- 
plaining very  much  of  the  shoulder,  which  was  some  swollen  and 
tender.  He  could  not  tell  us  how  he  fell,  nor  could  we  discover  any 
oonrosions  by  which  to  detormino  the  point  where  tbe  blow  was  re- 
ceived. All  motions  of  the  shoulder-joint  were  painful;  and  there 
vas  a  remarkable  fulness  in  front  of  the  joint,  feeling  like  the  head  of 
DC,  yet  not  such  as  is  usually  present  in  a  forward  luxation.  To 
ine  this  more  positively,  however,  the  limb  was  manipulated  as 
the  reduction  of  a  dislocation.  Once  during  the  manipulation  a 
but  distinct  crepitus  was  detected  ;  yet  the  jjosition  of  the  bone 
ed  unchanged.  The  head  was  found  to  bo  in  the  socket,  but 
precise  nature  of  the  injury  was  not  made  out, 
Fift<.-eu  days  later,  when  the  swelling  had  completely  subsided,  a 
careful  examination  was  again  made  by  Dr.  Boardman  and  myself, 
ben  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  fracture  througli  tbe 
pital  groove,  and  that  the  lesser  tubercle  was  carried  forward  half 
inch  or  more  from  its  fellow,  while  the  head  with  the  greater  tu- 
c,  occupied  their  natural  positions  opposite  the  socket.  The 
ont  projecting  in  front  presented  a  sharp  point,  and  could  not  be 
ooofounded  with  any  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  There  was  a  distinct 
between  the  tubercles,  into  which  the  linger  could  bo  laid.  No 
ressioa  existed  under  tlie  acromion  process  behind,  but  on  mea- 
ment  the  head  of  this  humerus  was  found  to  be  half  an  inch  wider 
8  antcro-posterior  diameter  than  the  opposite. 
Thai  this  fracture  was  accompanied  with  impaction  was  rendered 
certain  by  the  repeated  and  careful  measurements  of  the  length  of  the 
merus^  which  constantly  showed  a  shortening  of  half  an  inch. 
Under  these  circumstances  union  generally  takes  place;  but  it  is 
/accompanied  with  the  formation  of  an  irregular  massof  osteo- 
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phjtea,  which  encircle  the  head  like  a  coronet;  presenting  in  thia 
respect  again  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  extra-capsnlar  fractures  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  This  ensheathing  callus,  as  it  may  be  called, 
is  an  outgrowth  from  the  inferior  fragment,  and  it  sometimes  incloses 
the  upper  fragment  as  the  case  of  a  watch  incloses  the  crystal,  only  in 
a  manner  much  more  irregular,  thus  retaining  it  steadily  in  its  place, 
although  very  little  direct  union  has  occurred.  The  cancellous  tissue, 
nevertheless,  is  occasionally  found  united  completely  by  a  new  and 
intermediate  bony  tissue,  and  at  other  times  by  a  fibrous  tissue,  or  by 
both  fibrous  and  bony  tissue. 

In  some  cases  a  perfect  false  joint  has  been  formed  between  the 
opposing  surfaces,  while  in  a  few  unfortunate  examples  the  head  not 
only  refuses  to  unite,  but  by  its  presence,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
produces  infiammation  and  suppuration,  resulting  in  its  final  extrusion 
from  the  joint.  The  cases  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  Brainard,  and  al- 
ready described,  illustrate  this  latter  class. 

At  other  times  the  upper  fragment  turns  upon  its  own  axis,  and  is 
found  more  or  less  tilted  or  completely  rotated  in  the  socket ;  so  that 
its  cartilaginous  or  articulating  surface  rests  upon  the  broken  surface 
of  the  lower  fragment,  and  its  own  broken  surface  presents  toward 
the  glenoid  cavity. 

Kobert  Smith  has  described  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  which  he  re- 
moved from  the  body  of  a  woman,  aged  forty,  who  many  years  pre- 
vious to  her  death  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  struck  her  shoulder 
with  great  violence  against  the  edge  of  one  of  the  steps.  Whether 
she  applied  to  a  surgeon  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  Mr.  Smith 
was  not  able  to  ascertain.  After  death  the  shoulder  looked  somewhat 
as  if  there  was  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla,  there  being 
a  marked  depression  under  the  acromion  process,  but  the  shaft  of  the 
humerus  was  drawn  upwards  and  inwards  toward  the  coracoid  process. 

When  the  capsular  ligament  was  opened,  the  head  of  the  bone  was 
found  to  have  been  broken  from  the  shaft  through  the  line  of  the  ana- 
tomical neck,  and  to  have  completely  turned  upon  itself;  and  the 
cartilaginous  surface  was  actually  driven  one  inch  into  the  cancellated 
structure  of  the  shaft,  so  as  to  split  off"  the  lesser  tubercle  with  a  portion 
of  the  greater.  Only  one-half  of  the  upper  fragment  was  thus  impact- 
ed, the  other  half  projecting  beyond  the  margin  of  the  lower  fragment. 
Between  the  cartilaginous  surface  and  the  shaft  no  union  had  occurred ; 
but  there  was  complete  bony  union  between  the  upper  and  lower 
fragment,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  cartilage. 

The  upper  surface  of  the  superior  fragment  rested  in  part  against 
the  inner  half  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  upon  its  inner  margin,  and  in 
part  it  rested  against  the  neck  of  the  scapula  in  the  direction  of  the 
coracoid  process.^ 

N^aton  saw  a  similar  specimen  in  the  possession  of  M.  Dubled,  the 
revolution  of  the  upper  fragment  being  complete ;  but  there  was  no 
later  displacement,  and  the  union  had  been  accomplished  in  a  manner 

1  R.  Smitb,  op.  cit.,  pp.  193-G. 
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fltnilar  to  that  which  is  seen  after  intra-capsular,  impacted  fractures, 
Vithout  reversion.* 

I  have  also  beea  permitted  to  examiue  a  specimen  belonging  to  Dr. 
Iharles  A.  Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  which  seeina  to  have  b^n  broken 
lot  only  through   the  line   of  the 
Latomical  neck,  but  also  through 
»e  surgical  neck.    Both  fragments 
are  united  by  bone,  the  lower  frag- 
ment being  carried  in  the  direction  of 
^the  coracoid  process,  while  the  upper 
*'agment  api)ear8  to  be  reversed,  so 
lat  its  articular  surface  is  directed 
►ward  the   shaft,   and  its  broken 
(urfacc  articulates  with  the  glenoid 
ivity.   The  history  of  this  specimen 
uxiknown. 

It    is    possible,    we   think,  that 
leae  extraordinary  changes  of  posi- 
ion  were  not  the  direct  result  of  the 
ddeut  which  broke  the  bone,  but 
lat   they   had   been  taking   place 
;radually  and  through  a  long  period. 
[t  is  certainly  quite  as  probable  that 
%c   constant   motions  of  the   arm 
should   accomplish  these   displace- 
mentj?.  as  that  they  should  be  pro- 
duced by  a  direct  blow;  indeed,  the 
former   supposition  appears  to  us 
much  the  most  probable. 

There  is  another  supposition  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is  capable  of  explain- 
ing mo8t  of  the  phenomena  usually 
in  these  cases,  and  which,  if 
I,  renders  the  supposition  of 
u  fracture  unnecessary.  It  is,  that 
these  are  all  of  them  examples  of 

ioftening  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  as  a  result  of  chronic  inilammation, 
ulceration,  &c.;  and  that  the  changed  position  of  the  head  is  due  to 
pressure  alone,  being  acted  upon  by  the  muscles  which  surround  the 
J  jint.  and  which  act  all  the  more  vigorously  because  thoy  j>artake  also 
of  the  inflammation  which  has  invaded  the  bone.  This  view  of  these 
apecimens,  which  had  already  more  than  once  suggested  itself  to  me, 
was  very  strongly  confirmed  by  its  having  occupied  the  mind  also  of 
Dr.  'Scih,  of  Philadelphia,  and  who  at  his  own  instance  stated  to  mo 
that  be  believed  this  was  their  true  explanation.  We  wore,  at  the 
time,  examining  Dr.  Pope's  specimen,  already  alluded  to,  and  on  com- 
paring it  \^nth  a  specimen  of  dislocation  and  partial  absorption  of  the 
lead  of  the  humerus,  contained  in  Dr.  NeilUs  Museum,  the  points  of 

'  NfiUtoD,  ElemenU  de  Pathol.  Chirar.,  torn.  prem.  p.  730. 
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resemblance  were  so  numerous  and  striking  that  we  felt  compelled  X* 
doubt  whether  Dr.  Pope's  specimen,  together  with  those  seen  br  Smith 
and  Nclaton,  did  not  belong  to  the  same  class  with  this  of  Neill's. 

In  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  "cervix  humeri  within  the  capsular  liga- 
ment," examined  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  was  also  a  (jompletdj 
forward  luxation  of  the  head ;  but  ligamentous  union  had  occurre* 
between  the  fragments.*    Many  similar  cases  have  been  reported  bj' 
other  sxirgeons. 

§  2.  Fractures  tubouoh  the  Tubercles.  {Exira-capsular;  Non-impac(ct 

and  Impacted. 

Under  this  division  we  intend  to  speak  of  all  fractures  traversinff  > 
the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  and  involving  the  tubercles,  or  of  all 
those  which  occur  between  the  anatomical  neck  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  epiphyseal  junction,  or  surgical  neck,  on  the  other  hand,  and  which 
may  be  more  or  less  oblique  as  well  as  transverse.  Fractures  of  the 
greater  or  lesser  tubercles  are  of  course  excepted,  since  they  are  more 
properly  longitudinal  fractures,  and  do  not  completely  traverse  the 
diameter  of  the  bone.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  include  those  fi*acture5 
which  occur  at  the  epiphyseal  junction,  since,  being  below  the  princi- 
pal insertion  of  those  muscles  which  are  attached  to  the  tubercles,  they 
present  very  peculiar  and  distinctive  features  which  will  demand  for 
them  a  separate  classification. 

Cbtwes,  Pathology,  and  Results, — Fractures  through  the  tubercles, 
like  fractures  through  the  anatomical  neck,  are  the  results  generally 
of  direct  blows  received  upon  the  shoulder.  They  are  not  usually 
accompanied  with  much  lateral  displacement  at  the  point  of  fracture; 
a  circumstance  which  finds  a  partial  explanation  in  the  fact  that  the 
line  of  fracture  is  through  the  insertions  of  the  muscles  converging 
upon  the  tubercles  and  not  entirely  above  or  below  them,  so  that  they 
continue  to  act  nearly  equally  upon  both  fragments;  but  it  is  also 
sometimes  due  in  a  measure  to  impaction:  the  head  being  forced  down- 
wards  toward  the  axilla,  and  upon  the  shaft  until  it  is  made  to  ride 
upon  its  inner  or  axillary  wall  like  a  cap ;  the  compact  bony  li 
of  the  shaft  penetrating  the  reticular  structure  of  the  head.  The 
fractures  generally  unite  by  bone ;  yet  more  or  less  impairment  of 
motions  of  the  limb  results  from  the  inflammation  which  occurs  in  am 
about  the  joint,  or  from  the  irregular  deposits  of  callus  in  the  viciniv 
of  the  fracture. 


§  3.  Longitudinal  Fbactcrxs  op  the  Head  and  Neck;  or  Splitting  oi 

OF  THE  GaEATEft  TUBERCLB. 

CaxLSCSy  Pathology,  Symptoms,  and  Results. — Mr.  Guthrie  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  peculiar  injury  of  the 
shoulder.     In  a  lecture  delivered  in  November,  1833,  ho  aescribe( 
four  cases  which  had  come  under  his  observation,  and  which  he  re- 

>  A.  Cooper  on  Dislocations,  Ac,  p.  372, 
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ganled  as  examples  of  separation  of  the  small  tuberosity,  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  of  the  head,  the  fracture  extending  along  a  portion 
the  bicipital  groove.* 

Robert  Smith,  however,  believes  that  it  was  the  greater  and  not  the 

ser  tuberosity  which  was  thus  detached  in  the  cases  mentioned  by 

Ciuthrie,  since  the  external  signs  were  so  nearly  like  those  which 

ire  present  in  a  woman  seen  by  himself,  and  in  whom  an  autopsy 

labled  him  to  verify  his  diagnosis.     The  following  is  the  case  as 

klatcd  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

"  In  July,  1844, 1  was  requested  to  examine  the  body  of  Julia  Darby, 

80,  who  had  died  of  chronic  pulmonary  disease.     Upon  entering 

room,  the  appearances  of  the  left  shoulder-joint  at  once  attracted 

attention^  and  struck  me  as  being  different  from  those  which  attend 

le  more  common  injuries  of  this  articulation. 

•'  The  shoulder  had  lost,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  natural  rounded 

mn ;  the  acromion  process,  although  unusually  prominent,  did  not 

jjoct  as  much  as  in  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus. 

breadth  of  the  articulation  was  greatly  increased,  and  upon  press- 

\g  beneath  the  acromion,  an  osseous  tumor  could  be  distinctly  felt, 

mpying  the  greater  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity;  it  formed  a  promi- 

loe  which  was  perceptible  through  the  soft  parts;  it  moved  along 

the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  but  was  manifestly  not  the  head  of  the 

A  second  and  larger  tumor,  presenting  the  rounded  form  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  lay  beneath  the  base  of,  and  internal  to,  the  cora- 
lid  process,  and  between  the  two  the  finger  could  be  sunk  into  a  deep 
Jc^Ls,  placed  immediately  below  the  coracoid  process.     The  elbow 
mlil  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  side,  and  there  was  no  appre- 
ible  alteration  in  the  length  of  the  arm. 
Upon  removing  the  soft  parts,  the  head  of  the  bone  presented  itself, 
»g  partly  beneath  and  partly  internal  to  the  coracoid  process.    The 
Iter  tuljcrosity,  together  with  a  very  small  portion  of  the  outer 
of  the  head  of  the  bone,  had  been  completely  separated  from  the 
of  the  humerus.     This  portion  of  the  Done  occupied  the  glenoid 
ivity,  the  head  of  the  humerus  having  been  drawn  mwards  so  as  to 
yect  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  coracoid  process;  it  was  still,  how- 
ler, contained  within  the  capsular  ligament. 

"The  fracture  traversed  the  upper  part  of  the  bicipital  groove, 
rhich,  in  consequence  of  the  displacement  which  the  head  of  the  bone 
suftered,  was  situated  exactly  below  the  summit  of  the  coracoid 
is.  A  new  and  shallow  socket  had  been  formed  upon  the  costal 
irface  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula,  below  the  root  of  the  coracoid  pro- 
se, and  the  inner  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  corresponded  to  the  pos- 
'lerior  part  of  the  sulcus,  which  separated  the  head  of  the  bone  from 
llie  detached  tuberosity.  The  latter  was  united  to  the  shaft  only  by 
igament. 

The  capsule  hml  not  been  injured,  but  was  thickened  and  en- 
t,  and  bone  had  been  deposited  in  its  tissue.    The  injury  had 

*  Robert  Smith,  p.  181,  from  Lond.  Med  And  Ph/a.  Jonrnal. 
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evidently  occurred  many  years  before  the  death  of  the  patient,  but 
the  history  connected  with  it  could  not  be  precisely  ascertained/'* 

Mr.  Smith  relates  one  other  case,  in  the  living  subject,  which  he 
saw,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Adams,  at  the  Kichmond  llospital,  and 
he  adds  that  "  numerous^^  other  living  examples  have  fallen  under  his 
observation. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  also  published  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 

fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle,  which  was  communicated  to  him  by 

Mr.  Ilerbert  Mayo.*  ^H 

The  following  I  believe  also  to  have  been  an  example  of  this  rar^^f 
accident : — 

John  Kill,  R3t.  78,  fell  upon  the  side-walk,  striking  upon  his  right 
shoulder.  The  physician  to  whom  he  was  sent  thought  the  humerus 
was  disilocated,  and  directed  him  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  but  he  did  not  apply  for  admission  until  eight  days  after, 
Oct.  14,  1S57,  when  Dr.  Boardman  and  myself  examined  the  limb 
carefully. 

Although  we  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  the 
diagnosis  was  not  satisfactorily  made  out.  We  inclined^  however,  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  a  fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle.  The  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  was  greatly  increased ; 
there  was  occasional  distinct  crepitus,  but  the  limb  was  not  shortened. 

Subsequently,  the  examinations  were  repeated  many  times,  and  the 
depression  between  the  fragments  becoming  more  palpable,  the  diag- 
nosis was  at  length  confirmed. 

No  treatment  was  adopted,  except  confinement  in  bed,  and  stimulat- 
ing embrocations.  Two  months  after  the  accident  he  still  remained 
an  inmate  of  the  hospital,  his  shoulder  being  quite  stiff,  and  the  pro- 
jection continuing  in  front. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith  thinks  that  when  the  displacement  is  considerable 
the  fragments  generally  unite  by  ligament  rather  than  by  bone. 


§  4.  FRACTtJKEs  xnaouoH  THE  SuRGiCAL  >'eck.    {Fncluding  Separalions  at 

the  Upper  Epiphysis,) 

I  have  already  defined  the  "  Surgical  Neck"  as  all  of  that  narrow 
portion  commencing  at  the  epiphysis  and  terminating  at  the  insertion 
of  the  pcctoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi.  It  seems  proper,  therefort 
that  we  should  include  under  this  division,  both  fractures  and  separj 
tions  occurring  at  the  epiphysis,  especially  since,  owing  to  their  ai 
tomical  relations,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  displacements  as  frac-^ 
tures  occurring  half  an  inch  or  one  inch  lower  down,  llio  capsular 
muscles,  with  the  exception  of  the  teres  minor,  having  no  more  influ- 
ence over  the  lower  fragment  when  a  separation  occurs  at  the  epiphy- 
sis, than  when  a  separation  occurs  at  any  other  point  of  the  surgical 
neck. 


•  Robert  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  178. 

*  A.  Cooper,  on  DisIooAlionB  ftod  Fraotores  of  the  Joints. 
Amsrioan  edition,  p.  384. 


Edittid  \>y  B.  Cooper. 
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Fig.  53. 


The  following  is  an  account  of  tbe  only  cmg  of  separation  at  the 
iphysis  which  I  have  ever  recognized : — 

Mike  Bovin,  ret.  13  months,  fell  sideways  from  his  cradle  in  No- 

ber,  1855.     He  was  taken  to  an  empirio,  who  called  it  a  sprain, 

d  applied  liniments.    Three  weeks  after  the  accident 

WAS  brought  to  me,  and  I  found  the  arm  hanging 

de  the  body,  with  little  or  no  power,  on  the  part  of 

the  child,  to  move  it.     There  was  a  slight  depression 

below  the  acromion  process,  and  considerable  tenderness 

About  the  joint;  but  the  shoulder  was  not  swollen,  nor 

b&d  it  been  at  any  time.    The  line  of  the  axis  of  the 

Kne,  as  it  hung  by  the  side,  was  directed  a  little  in  front 
the  socket. 
^  moving  the  elbow  backwards  and  forwards,  the 
Krr  end  of  the  shaft  moved  in  the  opposite  directions 
5i  great  freedom,  and  could  be  distinctly  felt  under 
the  skin  and  muscles.  This  motion  was  accompanied 
with  a  slight  sound,  or  sensation,  a  sensation  not  like 
the  grating  of  broken  bone,  but  much  lesss  rough. 
There  was  no  shortening  of  the  limb.  When  the  elbow 
was  carried  a  little  forwards  upon  the  chest  the  frag- 
meats  seemed  to  be  restored  to  complete  coaptation;  and 
cT  this  I  judged  by  the  restoration  of  the  line  of  the  axis 
nf  the  shaft  to  the  centre  of  the  socket,  and  by  the  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  depression  under  the  point  of 
the  acromion  process. 

I  applied  suitable  dressings  to  retain  the  arm  in  this 
poiiirion ;  but  five  months  after  the  injury  was  received 
lilt;  fragments  had  not  united,  and  the  child  was  still  unable  to  lift  the 
arm,  although  the  forearm  and  hand  retained  their  usual  strength  and 
frt-edoin  of  motion.  The  same  crepitus  could  occasionally  be  felt  in 
the  s]ii:»ulder,  and  the  same  preternatural  mobility.  The  shoulder  was 
at  thi5  time  neither  swollen  nor  tender. 

Robert  Smith  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  both  speak  of  it  as  a  frequent 
accident  in  early  life,  but  the  recorded  cases  arc  very  few.  The  case 
tanintioncd  by  Mr.  Smith  has  been  given  very  much  at  length,  and,  as 
s  characterifltic  example,  deserves  to  be  repeated : — 

"  During  the  early  part  of  last  year,  a  boy,  eight  years  of  age,  was 
admitted  to  the  Richmond  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  McDowell. 
About  a  week  previous  to  his  admission  he  had  fallen  upon  the  shoul- 
der, and  at  once  lost  the  power  of  using  his  arm. 

"It  was  at  first  sight  evident  that  there  did  not  exist  any  luxation 

the  head  of  the  humerus,  and  it  was  equally  obvious  that  the  case 

was  not  an  example  of  any  of  the  ordinary  fractures  to  which  the  neck 

"  the  bone  is  liable.   There  was  no  diminution  of  the  natural  rotundity 

the  shoulder,  nor  any  unusual  prominence  of  the  acromion  process; 
the  bead  of  the  bone  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 

remained  motionless  when  the  arm  was  rotated;  there  was  very  little 

paration  of  the  elbow  from  the  side,  but  it  was  directed  slightly 
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"About  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  coracoid  process  there 
existed  a  remarkable  and  abrupt  projection,  manifestly  formed  by  the 
upper  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  every  motion  imparted 
to  which  it  followed.  Its  superior  surface,  which  could  be  distinctly 
felt,  was  slightly  convex,  and  its  margin  had  nothing  of  the  sharpness 
which  the  edge  of  a  recently  broken  l)one  presents  in  ordinary  fractures. 

"  When  this  projecting  portion  of  the  bone  was  pushed  outwards,  so 
as  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  under  surface  of  the  head  of  the 
humerus  (previously  fixed  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so),  a  crepitus 
was  produced  by  rotating  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  It  did  not,  however, 
resemble  the  ordinary  crepitus  of  fracture,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  by  any  description^  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  differ 
ence  consisted  in. 

•  "  From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances^ 
above  mentioned  (taking  into  account  also  the  age  of  the  patient),  the 
diagnosis  was  formed,  that  the  injury  consisted  in  a  separation  of  the 
superior  epiphysis  of  the  humerus  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone.  Various 
mechanical  contrivances  were  employed  in  this  case,  but  all  proved  in- 
effectual in  maintaining  the  fragments  in  their  proper  relative  position."* 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  also  briefly  described  one  example. 

"  Its  age  was  ten  years.  The  symptoms  of  the  itijury  were,  inability 
of  moving  the  elbow  from  the  side,  or  of  supporting  the  arm,  unless 
by  the  aid  of  the  other  haml,  without  great  pain.  The  tension  which 
succeeded  filled  up  the  hollow  which  was  at  iirst  produced  by  the  fall 
of  the  deltoid  muscle.  When  the  head  of  the  bone  was  fixed,  the 
fractured  extremity  of  the  humerus  could  be  tilted  under  the  deltoid 
muscle,  so  as  to  be  felt,  and  even  shown,  by  raising  the  arm  at  the 
elbow.  Crepitus  could  be  perceived,  not  by  rotating  the  arm,  but  by 
raising  the  bone  and  pushing  it  outward.  The  cause  of  the  fracture 
was  a  full  upon  the  shoulder  mto  a  saw-pit  of  the  depth  of  eight  feet."' 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  various 
aspects  of  this  fracture — a  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck — to  relat 
several  illustrative  examples. 

Case  1,  Simple  fracture  ;  never  displaced.   Union  without  defontniiy. — 
Alexander  Balcntine,  rot,  62 ;  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  December  19,  1851.     lie  hud  fallen  upon  the  aide- 
walk,  striking  upon  his  right  arm.    Dr.  Johnson,  of  Buffalo,  had  re- 
duced the  fracture  and  applied  appropriate  dressings.    No  union  of 
the  fragments  had  yet  occurred ;  but  as  the  surfaces  were  in  apposition, 
it  was  only  after  considerable  manipulation,  and  not  until  we  bent  th 
forearm  upon  the  arm,  and  rotated  the  humerus  by  means  of  the  fore 
arm,  that  the  crejtitua  became  diHtiuct,  and  gave  unequivocal  evidenc 
of  the  existence  of  a  fracture,  and  of  its  situation. 

The  treatment,  after  admission,  consisted  in  the  application  of  one 
gutta  pcrcha  splint,  accurately  moulded,  and  extending  from  above  the 
shoulder  to  below  the  elbow,  and  encircling  one-half  the  circumference 
of  the  arm;  the  splint  being  secured  with  the  usual  bandages,  &c. 

The  result  is  a  perfect  limb. 


>  Rob«rt  Smith,  op.  oil.,  p.  SOI, 


*  A.  Cooper,  op.  oIt.,p.  382. 
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Case  2.  Simple  fracture.  Union  mth  displacement  and  deformity, — 
iWbite,  of  Buffalo,  cot.  12,  fell  fourteen  feet,  striking  on  the  front  and 
kuteide  of  tLe  left  shoulder.  Dr.  P.,  of  Erie  County,  saw  the  lad  within 
nhrcc  hours  (July  19, 1863).  lie  was  brought  to  me  on  the  fourth  day 
miioT  tho  accident.  The  upper  part  of  the  arm  was  then  very  muca 
Bwollon.  I  found  the  arm  dressed  as  for  a  fracture  of  the  middle  or 
lower  third  of  the  humerus.  It  was  shortened  one  inch.  The  elbow 
waa  inclined  backwards,  and  there  was  a  remarkable  projection  in  front 
jpf  the  joint,  feeling  like  the  head  of  the  bone.  The  hand  and  arm  were 
[poweriess.  I  suspected  a  dLsIocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  for- 
Eirards ;  and,  having  administered  chloroform,  I  attempted  its  reduction 
[irith  my  heel  in  the  axilla.  While  making  extension,  I  felt  a  sudden 
[sensation  like  the  slipping  of  the  bone  into  its  socket,  but  on  examina- 
Ltion  I  found  the  projection  continued  as  before.  I  then  repeated  the 
Udbrt,  with  precisely  the  same  result. 

I    I  now  applied  an  arm  sling,  and  directed  leeches  and  cold  evapo- 
rating lotions. 

On  the  25th,  five  days  after  the  accident,  it  was  examined  by  Drs. 
|Mixer,  McGregor,  Joseph  Smith,  with  myself.    We  still  believed  it  was 
k  dislocation,  and  having  administered  chloroform,  we  again  attempted 
its  reduction.    Tlie  same  slipping  sensation  was  produced  as  before, 
und  the  deformity  was  repeatedly  made  to  disappear;  but,  on  suspend- 
ing the  extension,  it  as  often  reappeared. 

The  character  of  the  accident  was  now  made  apparent,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  apply  the  splint  and  bandages  suitable  for  a  fracture 
of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  nauielv,  a  gutta  percha  splint, 
extending,  on  the  outside,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  below  the 
elbow,  with  an  arm  and  body  roller  secured  with  flour  paste. 

On  tJic  31st,  twelve  days  adler  the  accidoni,  iJr.  Wilcox,  Marine  Sur- 
geon at  Buffalo,  saw  the  arm  with  me.  The  fragments  were  displaced 
the  same  as  when  I  first  saw  it,  and  the  same  as  when  no  apparatus 
was  applied.  We  examined  it  again  carefully,  and  attempted  to  make 
the  fragments  remain  in  place,  but  we  were  unable  to  do  so,  except 
while  holding  them  and  making  extension. 

Augu:st  9  (twenty -first  day).  I  removed  all  the  dressings.  Motion 
between  the  fragments  had  ceased,  but  the  projection  and  shortening 
remained  as  before ;  now,  also,  the  ii-regular  projections  of  the  fractured 
bones  were  more  distinctly  felt.  The  dressings  were  never  reapplied. 
Three  months  later  no  change  had  occurred.  He  could  carry  the  elbow 
forwards  freely,  as  well  as  backwards,  the  motions  of  the  shoulder -joint 
being  unimpaired. 

Case  3,  Simple  fracture,  with  displacement;  resulting  in  deformity 
and  nan-union. — L.  B.  of  Lockport,  set.  43,  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
in  February,  1854,  striking  upon  his  right  elbow. 

Dr.  Maxwell,  an  experienced  surgeon  of  Lockport,  examined  and 
dresvscd  the  fracture.  Dr.  Fassett  was  present  and  assisted  at  a  subse- 
quent dressing.  Three  surgeons  who  examined  the  arm  before  Dr.  M., 
called  it  ft  dislocation. 

Twelve  weeks  after  the  accident,  Mr.  B.  called  upon  me.  The  right 
trxn  was  shortened  one  inch;  the  elbow  hung  off  slightly  from  the 
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body ;  the  upper  end  of  tbe  lower  fragment  was  distinctly  felt  in  front 
of  the  shoulder-joint  under  the  clavicle,  feeling  very  much  like  the 
head  of  the  bone.  The  fragments  were  not  united,  but  they  could  be 
seized  easily,  and  made  to  move  separately  and  freely.  He  staled  to 
me  that  he  was  subject  to  rheumatism,  and  especially  in  the  shoulder 
and  arm  of  the  side  injured.  He  wished  to  know  whether  it  could 
not  be  "  re-set." 

Two  years  after,  I  found  the  bone  still  ununited.  He  was,  however, 
able  to  write  with  that  hand,  having  first  lifted  his  arm  with  the  other 
hand  and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 

Case  4.  Simple  fracture,  prohahlt/  impacted;  resulting  in  deformity. — 
Wm.  A.,  of  Buffalo,  rot.  15,  fell  backwards,  June  4,  1865,  striking  on 
his  back  and  left  shoulder.  Dr.  L.  saw  it  immediately,  and,  regarding 
it  aa  a  dislocation,  attempted  its  reduction.  He  subsequently  repeated 
the  attempt.  I  saw  the  patient  with  Dr.  L.  on  the  tenth  ^ay.  The 
arm  was  shortened  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  fragments  were  displaced 
forwards,  projecting  in  front  of  and  a  little  below  the  joint.  As  in 
Case  S,  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  bone ;  but  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosis  had  been  very  much  lessened  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  swelling.  There  was  no  motion  between  the  fragments;  nor 
could  the  deformity,  by  any  manipulation  or  extension,  be  made  to 
disappear.     It  was  probably  impacted. 

March  23,  1856,  nearly  ten  months  after  the  accidcut,  I  found  the 
fragments  remaining  as  when  I  first  examined  the  limb,  and  the  arm 
shortened  one  inch  and  a  half.  The  elbow  hung  a  very  little  back 
from  the  line  of  the  body.  The  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  was 
lifted  to  within  one  inch  of  the  head  of  the  humerus;  the  upper  frag- 
ment having  its  head  in  the  socket,  with  its  lower  end  downwards  and 
forwards.  The  arm  was,  however,  in  every  respect  as  useful  as  before 
it  Wiis  broken.  It  was  equally  strong,  and  he  could  raise  his  arrn  aa 
high,  and  move  it  in  every  direction  as  freely,  as  he  could  the  other. 

Causes, — Epiphyseal  separations  belong  almost  exclusively  to  child- 
ren, but  true  fractures  at  the  surgical  neck  occur  most  oft«n  in  adult 
life ;  with  the  exception  of  one  girl  and  two  lads,  aged,  respei'tivcly, 
eleven,  twelve,  and  fifteen  years,  all  of  the  examples  of  this  latter 
accident  seen  by  me  occurred  in  adults,  and  of  twenty -three  cases  in 
which  I  find  the  ages  recorded,  the  average  age  is  forty-three  years ; 
yet  Sir  A.  Cooi>cr  declares  these  fractures  to  be  most  common  in 
infancy,  while  Malgaigne  has  never  seen  a  case  in  a  person  under  fifty- 
three  years. 

Both  epiphyseal  separations  and  fractures  at  this  point  are  occa-^ 
sioned,  in  most  cases,  by  direct  blows  or  falls  upon  the  shoulder.    0|^| 
twenty-two  examples  in  which  I  find  the  cause  recorded,  fifteen  wer^^ 
from  direct  blows,  six  from  indirect  blows,  and  one  from  muscular 
action,  as  in  throwing  a  ball.    Of  the  six  resulting  from  indirect  blows, 
one  was  from  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  seen  by  Desault,  and  five  were 
from  falls  upon  the  elbow,  of  which  two  were  seen  by  Desault,  and 
three  by  myself. 

Pathology. — I  have  found  the  fragments  sensibly  displaced  in  eight 
cases  out  of  ten ;  a  proportion  much  greater  than  has  been  obaerv 
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by  Malgaigne,  who  has  only  seen  a  displacement  twice  in  more  than 
twenty  casce.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  complete  or  sensible  di.s- 
]>laC'ement  is  less  common  in  this  fracture  than  in  most  other  fractures, 
4he  broken  ends  being  retained  in  place,  probably,  by  the  long  tendon 
t)f  the  biceps. 

As  to  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  I  have  seen  the  upper  end 
of  the  lower  fragment  drawn  forwards  and  upwards  toward  the  cora- 
-ooid  process  three  times,  in  one  of  which  examples  the  upper  fragment 
^plainly  followed  in  the  same  direction.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  declares 
%hat  with  infants  this  direction  is  constant,  and  in  museum  specimens 
I  have  seen  but  one  exception.  In  the  specimen  of  fracture  of  the 
surgical  neck,  with  also  displacement  of  the  head,  belonging  to  Dr. 
Pope,  this  direction  of  the  fragments  is  plainly  seen,  as  also  in  a  spe* 
cimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Neill,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College, 
where  the  lower  fragment  almost  reaches  the  coracoid  process,  and  in 
a  specimen  contained  in  one  of  the  cabinets  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  has  become 
united  by  bone  to  the  coracoid  process. 

The  only  exception  which  I  have  met  with  is  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Neill.  In  this  example  the  two  ends  are  tilted  toward  the  axilla. 
In  the  recorded  examples,  also,  I  find  the  displacement  forwanls  men- 
tioned four  times,  and  the  displacement  toward  the  axilla  butouce.  I 
am  compelled,  therefore,  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Malgaigne^s  obser- 
vations, who  thinks  he  has  seen  the  lower  fragment  most  often  drawn 
toward  the  a-xilla,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  those  who  think  that 
the  upper  fragment  is  generally  displaced  outwards;  yet,  no  doubt, 
they  do  sometimes  assume  this  position.  Desault  lias  seen  them  both 
thrown  backwards;  while  Dupuytren,  Paletta,  and  others  have  seen 
them  pushed  outwards;  and  I  have  in  my  cabinet  the  copy  of  a  speci- 
men in  which  both  fragments  are  drawn  outwards,  but  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  to  the  inner  side  of  the  upper. 

When  the  fracture  occurs  at  or  near  the  epiphysis,  it  is  sometimes 
aoooinpanieil  with  impaction,  of  the  same  chanicler  as  we  have  already 
described  when  speaking  of  fractures  through  the  tubercles.  Robert 
Smith  haa  given,  in  his  treatise,  an  engraving  intended  to  illustrate 
the  relative  position  of  the  fragments  in  extra-ciipsular  impacted  frnc- 
tores,  and  the  line  of  separation  very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  line  of 
junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  shaft. 

But  in  a  majority  of  cases  no  impaction  occurs.  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Pope,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  two  specimens  of  this  kind,  in  which  no 
QOion  has  taken  place,  nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  impaction  had 
ever  occurred.  In  one  case  the  line  of  fracture  commences  at  the 
unction  of  the  head  with  the  shaft,  and  extends  thence  irregularly 
•cross  to  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the  greater  tuberosity.  In  the 
second  specimen  the  fracture  commences  at  the  same  point  and  ter- 
ininates  three- quarters  of  an  inch  below  the  greater  tuberosity.  In 
relation  to  these  bones,  Dr.  Poj>e  remarks;  "These  are  not  cases  of 
detachment  of  the  epiphyses,  as  the  bones  are  evidently  those  of  adults, 
and  there  is,  at  their  lower  extremities  above  the  condyles,  no  trace  of 
an  epiphyseal  line." 
15 
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Results. — Five  of  the  examples  of  fracture  of  tbe  surgical  neck 
by  me  resulted  in  perfect  limbs,  and  three  are  more  or  less  deformed, 
but  it  has  already  been  noticed  that  of  tho  whole  number  only  eight 
were  ever  displaced,  and  of  these,  only  three  are  completely  restored. 
In  one  of  these  no  bony  union  has  taken  place  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years  or  more.  It  la  satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that,  mth  the 
exception  of  this  last  (Case  3),  all  of  the  patients  have  recovered  the 
free  and  complete  use  of  their  arms. 

SijmptoTns,  or  Differential  Diagnosis  of  Accidents  about  the  Slioulder- 
joint — No  place  could  be  more  appropriate  than  this  to  call  attention 
to  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  the  case  of  accidents  about  the  shoul- 
der-joint, a  difficulty  which  surgeons  have  constantly  recognized,  and 
which  has  sometimes  rendered  diagnosis  impossible. 

In  presenting  an  epitome  of  the  prominent  diagnostic  signs,  I  would 
refer  the  reader  who  seeks  further  information  to  my  report  to  the 
American  Medical  Association,  where  the  subject  is  treated  more 
elaborately  than  is  consistent  with  tho  design  of  the  present  volume. 

Let  us  first  study  the  ordinary  signs  of  a  dislocation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  regarding  this  as  the  type  with  which  the  other  accidents  are  to 
be  compared. 

a.  Signs  of  a  Dislocation,  {Caustj  generally  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or 
hand.) 

1.  Preternatural  immobility. 

2.  Absence  of  crepitus. 

3.  When  the  bone  is  brought  to  its  place  it  will  remain  without  tbe 
employment  of  force. 

These  three  are  common  signs,  which  apply  to  any  other  joint  as 
well  as  the  shoulder. 

4.  Inabihty  to  place  the  hand  upon  the  opposite  shoulder,  or  to 
have  it  placed  there  by  an  astiistiint,  while  at  the  same  time  the  elbow 
touches  the  breast.  This  is  a  sign  common  to  all  of  the  dislocations 
of  the  shoulder.' 

The  following  are  special  signs,  or  such  as  belong  only  to  particular 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder. 

5.  Depression  under  the  acromion  process ;  always  greatest  under- 
neath the  outer  extremity,  but  more  or  less  in  front  or  behind,  accord- 
ing as  the  dislocation  may  be  into  the  axilla,  forwards  or  backwards. 

6.  Round,  smooth  head  of  the  bone  felt  in  its  new  situation,  and 
very  plainly  removed  from  its  socket;  moving  with  the  shaft.  Ab- 
sence of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  the  socket. 

7.  Elbow  carried  outwards,  and  in  certain  cases  forwards  or  back- 
wardS;  and  not  easily  pressed  to  the  side  of  the  body. 

8.  Arm  shortenea  in  the  dislocation  forwards,  and  slightly  length- 
ened when  in  the  axilla. 

b.  Signs  of  a  Fracture  of  tJie  Neck  of  tlie  Scapula.  (  Cause,  generally 
a  direct  blow.) 


'  Rijport  on  A  New  Prinoipte  of  DiAgQo«i«  In  Dislocations  of  the  Sbonldur-Joint,  hf 
L.  A.  DnguB,  Prof,  of  Burger^  iu  tho  Mirdical  Collegu  of  Qeorgift.  Trans.  Amer.  Med. 
A««oc.,  vol.  X.  p.  175. 
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\  1.  Preternatural  mobility. 

2.  Crepitus,  generally  detected  by  placing  tbe  finger  on  tbe  coracoid 
froceas  and  the  opposite  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  scapula,  while  the 
lead  of  the  hnmerus  is  pushed  outwards  and  rotated, 

S.  When  reduced  it  will  not  remain  in  place. 

4.  Tha  hand  may  generally,  but  with  difficulty,  be  placed  upon  tbe 
^poaite  shoulder. 

5.  Depression  under  the  acromion  process,  but  not  so  marked  as  in 
dislocation. 

6.  Head  of  tbe  bone  may  be  felt  in  the  axilla,  but  less  distiactly  than 
in  dislocation.   Never  much  forwards  or  backwards.   Head  of  the  bone 

^^oves  with  the  shail.    Head  of  the  bone  not  to  be  felt  under  the  aero- 

^■uon  process,  although  it  has  not  left  its  socket. 

^V  7.  Elbow  carried  a  little  outwards,  but  not  so  mnob  as  in  dislocation. 

^^A^ily  brought  against  the  side  of  the  body. 

f         8,  Ann  lengthened. 

9.  The  coracoid  process  carried  a  little  toward  tbe  sternum,  and 
downwards. 

10,  Pressing  upon  the  coracoid  process  it  is  found  to  be  movable, 
,     and  it  is  also  observed  that  it  obeys  the  motions  of  the  arm. 

^^  c.  Signs  of  Fracture  of  the  Anatomical  Neck  of  the  Hvmerus.    Intra- 

^^papstihr.    {Cause,  a  direct  blow;  generally  opening  to  the  joint,  but 

^Biot  always.) 

^"     1.  Mobility  not  increased,  nor  diminished. 

I  2.  Crepitus,  generally  discovered  by  jiressing  up  the  bead  of  the 
bone  into  its  socket  and  rotating;  or,  when  the  tubercles  are  also 
J)roken,  by  grasping  the  tubercles  and  rotating  the  arm. 

3.  Fragments  not  generally  displaced. 
The  hand  can  be  placed  easily  upon  the  opposite  shoulder. 
Very  alight,  if  any,  depression  under  the  acromion  process. 
Heaid  of  the  bone  generally  in  its  socket,  but  not  felt  so  distinctly 
Fore  tbe  fracture. 
Elbow  falls  easily  against  the  side  of  the  body,  or  is  easily  placed 

8.  Arm  not  lengthened,  nor  appreciably  shortened,  unless  the  head 
driven  so  much  into  the  body  as  to  separate  the  tuberclas. 

9.  In  this  latter  case  there  are  present  also  the  signs  of  fracture  of 
;he  tubercles. 

d.  Si^f  of  Fracture  of  the  Humerus  through  the  Tubercles,  Extra- 
Capsular.    {Cause,  direct  blows.) 

1.  Generally,  there  is  neither  marked  mobility  nor  immobility,  ex- 
cept what  immobility  may  be  due  to  a  oontuaiom  of  tbe  muscles. 

2.  Crepitus,  discovered,  but  not  so  easily  as  in  intra-capsdar  iVac- 
toree;,  by  rotating  the  arm  while  the  tubercles  are  grasped  firmly. 

3.  If  displacement  exists,  the  fmgmente  are  not  always  easily  kept 
in  place  when  once  reduced. 

4.  The  band  can  be  placed  upon  the  opposite  shoulder. 
6.  No  depression  under  the  acromion  process. 
6,  Head  of  the  bono  in  its  socket,  and  moving  with  the  ahafb,  when, 

as  ifl  Qsoally  the  case,  it  is  impacted. 
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7.  Elbow  hangs  against  the  side  of  the  body. 

8.  Arm  shortened  when  impacted,  but  not  very  appreciably. 

The  signs  which  characterize  this  accident  are  more  obscare  than  in 
either  of  the  other  shoulder  accidents.  They  are  mostly  negative,  and 
will  not  generally  be  determined  positively  except  in  the  autopsy. 

e.  Signs  of  a  Longitudinal  Fracture  of  ike  Head  and  Nechf  or  splitting 
off  of  the  Greater  Tubercle,  {Causef  direct  blow  upon  the  front  of  the 
shoulder.) 

1.  Mobility  of  the  limb  natural. 

2.  Crepitus ;  elicited  especially  by  grasping  the  tubercles  and  rotat- 
ing the  arm,  or  by  carrying  it  up  and  back  and  then  rotating. 

3.  When  reduced,  the  fragments  will  not  remain  in  place. 

4.  The  hand  can  be  placed  upon  the  opposite  shoulder. 

5.  Some  depression  under  the  acromion  process. 

6.  A  smooth  bony  projection  directly  underneath  the  coraooid  pro- 
cess, or  close  upon  its  inner  or  outer  side,  moving  with  the  shaft.  The 
head  of  the  bone  cannot  be  felt  in  the  socket,  yet  the  space  under  the 
acromion  is  not  entirely  unoccupied. 

7.  Generally,  but  not  always,  the  elbow  hangs  against  the  side. 
Sometimes  it  inclines  a  little  backwards.  It  can  always  be  easily 
brought  to  the  side. 

8.  Arm  generally  neither  lengthened  nor  shortened. 

9.  A  remarkable  increase  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  bone. 

10.  A  deep  vertical  sulcus  between  the  tubercles,  corresponding  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  bicipital  groove. 

f.  Signs  of  a  Fracture  through  t?ie  Surgical  Neck,  (Cbtwe,  direct  blows.) 

1.  Preternatural  mobility  often,  but  not  constantly  present. 

2.  Crepitus,  produced  easily  when  there  is  no  impaction,  or  when 
the  displacement  is  not  complete,  but  with  difficulty  when  impaction 
exists  or  the  displacement  is  complete. 

3.  When  once  the  fragments  have  been  displaced,  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  ever  afterward  to  maintain  them  in  place. 

4.  If  the  fragments  remain  in  place,  the  hand  can  be  easily  placed 
upon  the  opposite  shoulder.  When  completely  overlapped  it  is 
difficult. 

5.  A  slight  depression  below  the  acromion,  not  immediately  under- 
neath its  extremity,  but  an  inch  or  more  below. 

6.  Head  of  the  bone  in  the  socket,  and  moving  with  the  shaft  when 
impacted,  but  not  moving  with  the  shaft  when  not  impacted.  The 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  being  often  felt  distinctly  pressing 
upwards  toward  the  coracoid  process;  its  broken  extremity  being 
easily  distinguished  by  its  irregularity  from  the  head  of  the  bone. 

7.  Elbow  hanging  against  the  side  when  the  fragments  are  not  dis- 
placed, but  away  from  the  side  when  displacement  exists. 

8.  Length  of  arm  unchanged  unless  the  fragments  are  impacted  or 
overlapp^;  or  both  fragments  are  much  tilted  inwards.  If  the  frag- 
ments are  completely  displaced,  the  arm  is  shortened. 

g.  Signs  of  a  Separation  at  the  Epiphysis.    {Cause,  direct  blows.) 
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1.  Preternatural  mobility. 

2.  Feeble  crepitus;  less  rough  than  the  crepitus  produced  when 
broken  bones  are  rubbed  against  eacli  other. 

8,  Fragments  replaced  are  not  easily  maintained  in  place. 

4.  Same  as  in  preceding  variety  of  fracture. 

6.  The  depression  is  not  immediately  under  the  acromion,  yet  higher 
than  in  roost  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck,  perhaps  three-quarters  of 
la  inch  below  the  acromion  process. 

6.  Ilcad  of  the  bone  in  its  socket,  and  not  moving  with  the  shaft. 
Upper  end  of  lower  fragment  projecting  in  front,  when  displacement 
aaosta,  and  feeling  le^  sharp  and  angular  than  in  ca-se  of  a  broken 
Itona;  indeed,  being  slightly  convex  and  rather  smooth,  it  may  easily 
be  mistaken  for  the  head  of  the  bone. 

7.  Same  as  in  preceding  variety. 

8.  Length  of  arm  not  changed  unlasa  the  fragments  are  overlapped, 
or  both  fragments  are  tilted  upon  each  other.  When  the  fragments 
tre  overlapped,  the  arm  is  shortened. 

9.  This  accident  is  almost  peculiar  to  infancy  and  childhood.    It 
^^eldom  occurs  after  the  fifteenth  year. 

^■^  There  are  other  accidents  about  the  shouldor-joint  such  as  a  pntho- 
^Hogical  partial  luxation  of  the  humerus,  dislocation  of  the  tendon  of 
^PUbe  biceps,  &c.,  which  might  possibly  be  confounded  with  fractures, 
has  the  consideration  of  which  I  shall  reserve  for  another  time. 

Trta/ment, — I  have  already  spoken  of  the  treatment  of  fractures  of 
tbe  neck  of  the  scapula,  and  my  remarks  will  now  be  confined  to 
fraeturca  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus. 

Fractures  of  the  Anatomical  Neck;  Intra-capsular. — As  has  already 
been  stated,  these  are  generally  compoimd  fractures,  and  from  the 
ezteot  of  the  injury  often  demand  amputation  of  the  entire  arm.  If 
fca  effort  is  made  to  save  the  arm,  splints  will  not  be  applied,  and  the 
treatment  will  have  little  or  no  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  fracture; 
h  will  be  directed  only  to  the  reduction  or  prevention  of  the  inflam- 
niation.  &c.  At  a  later  period  the  head  of  the  bone  may  escape  spon- 
taneously, or  it  may  become  necessary  to  remove  it  by  an  operation. 

Simple  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck,  without  any  external  wound 
communicating  with  the  joint,  and  accompanied,  as  it  oflen  is,  with 
impaction,  frequently  unites,  or  the  upper  fragment  becomes  encased 
ID  the  lower. 

Ii  is  not  proper  in  such  cases  to  employ  great  violence  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  crepitus,  lest  the  fVagmenta  should  become  displaced; 
ind  if  the  arm  should  be  found  to  be  a  little  shortened,  it  must  not  be 
estended,  with  a  view  to  overcoming  the  shortening,  einee  upon  the 
imr^tion  probably  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  chances  of  union. 

The  elbow  and  forearm  may  be  suspended  in  a  sling,  while  the  arm 

»i  *'v  supported  against  the  side,  merely  to  insure  quietude.  No 
:o  necessary  or  useful. 
Trtaimeni  of  Fractures  through  iht  Tubercles  {Exira-capsular) ;  Non- 
impacUd  and  Impacted. — In  these  cases,  also,  the  fragments  being  seldom 
displaced,  very  little  if  any  mechanical  treatment  is  demanded.  A 
sHng  ifl  all  that  is  usually  required.     If,  however,  on  account  of  dis- 
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placement  of  the  fragments,  a  splint  is  thought  necessary,  it  roust  be 
applied  in  the  manner  hereafter  to  be  directed  in  cases  of  fractures  of 
the  surgical  neck. 

If  impaction,  with  shortening,  exists,  the  same  remarks  are  apj^U 
cable  here  as  in  intra-capsular  impacted  fractures,  namely,  that  wo 
ought  not  to  rotate  the  limb  much,  nor  violently,  in  order  to  discover 
crepitus,  nor  make  extension  with  the  view  of  overcoming  the  short- 
ening, since  the  fragments  unite  more  promptly  and  certainly  when 
the  impaction  remains,  and  its  continuance  m  no  way  damages  the 
usefulness  of  the  limb. 

TVeatment  of  Longitudinal  Fractures  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  or  of  a 
Separation  of  t?ie  Greater  Tubercle, — In  the  only  instance  which  I  have  ^^ 
recognized  as  a  fracture  of  the  greater  tubercle,  and  already  referred  ^| 
to,  the  displacement  was  moderate,  and  could  not  be  overcome  either  ~ 
by  change  of  position  or  by  pressure  with  extension.    The  patient 
was  therefore  merely  laid  upon  his  back  in  bed.    No  dressings  of  any 
kind  were  employed,  and  the  fragments  seemed  to  unite  promptljj  ^J 
and  with  no  increase  in  the  displacement.  ^B 

If  the  displacement  is  originally  more  considerable,  attempts  ought^i 
still  to  be  made  to  reduce  the  fragments,  by  extension  and  abduction 
of  the  arm,  with  direct  pressure ;  yet  they  will  not  generally  prove 
completely  successful,  nor  will  it  be  found  easy  to  retain  them  when  ^^ 
reduced.  H 

Mr.  Mayo  treated  a  fracture  of  this  character,  which  occiured  in  a  ^ 
man  sixty  years  of  age,  with  a  figure-of-8  bandage,  and  a  sling,  with 
a  lathe  splint  on  the  outer  side  of  the  humerus,  the  upper  part  of 
which  was  made  to  bear  on  the  fragments,  by  uniting  the  upper  part 
of  the  circular  arm  roller  to  the  figure-of-8  bandage.  '*  The  fracture 
united  favorably,"  he  says,  but  we  presume  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
affirm  that  it  united  without  any  degree  of  displacement;  a  result 
which,  probably,  ought  never  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Mayo  adds,  how- 
ever, that  "  for  a  long  time  the  patient  liad  some  difficulty  in  carrying 
the  arm  backward."' 

TVealment  of  Fractures  of  the  Surgical  Neck,  including  Separations  at 
the  Epi2)hysis, — I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  indications  of  treat- 
ment can  essentially  vary  in  separations  at  the  epiphysis,  from  those 
in  true  fractures  through  any  part  of  the  surgical  neck,  since  the  rela- 
tive action  of  the  muscles  remains  the  same,  and  the  direction  of  the 
displacement  is  generally  the  same.  My  remarks,  therefore,  upon  this 
point  may  be  considered  as  equally  applicable  to  fractures  and  epiphy- 
eary  separations. 

In  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  cases  not  much  displacement 
of  cither  fragment  takes  place,  and  consequently  we  have  only  to  apply 
such  moderate  retentive  means  as  will  insure  quiet.  Indeed,  under 
such  circumstances  wo  might  not  hesitate  to  adopt  the  posture  treat- 
ment practised  by  Dupuytren  in  two  cases,  both  of  which  terminated 
favorably.  The  treatment  consisted  in  placing  the  arm,  semi-flexed, 
on  a  pillow,  the  pillow  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  pyramid,  tho 

1  B.  Cooper's  edition  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  DislocAtions,  &c.,  Amerioan  editlos,  p.  835. 
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sQxnmit  of  which  was  lodged  in  the  axilla,  while  the  elbow  was  secured 
to  the  side  of  the  body  by  a  bandage.' 

Unhap{)ily,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  this  condition  is  not  always 
present :  the  most  frequent  form  of  displacement  being  that  in  which 
the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upwards  and  inwards,  or  toward  the 
coraooid  process. 

Ib  sach  cases  it  ^nll  require,  often,  no  little  perseverance  and  skill 
to  effisct  reduction,  if  it  is  not  found  to  be  actually  impossible,  and 
sdQ  lXH>re  to  ret-ain  the  bones  in  plat^o  when  once  reduced.  Indeed,  it 
n  proper  to  say  that  a  complete  reduction  is  seldom  accomplished  and 
penxunently  maintained,  owing,  probably,  to  the  advantageous  action 
of  the  muscles  which  tend  to  produce  the  displacement,  and  in  part 
aIso  to  the  difRculty  of  applying  any  apparatus  or  dressing  which  shall 
set  efficiently  upon  the  fragments. 

Sip  Astley  Cooper  recommends  for  this  accident  a  couple  of  splints, 

to  be  placed  one  in  front  of  and  one  behind  the  shoulder,  an  axillary 

a  clavicular  bandage,  and  a  sling;  the  sling  being  made  to  suspend 

the  wrist  and  not  the  elbow,  since  ho  had  observed  that  when  the 

was  lifted  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  was  inclined  to  fall  for- 

wds. 

Mr.  Tyrrell  informed  Mr.  Cooper  that  in  a  similar  case  he  had  found 
the  bone  best  maintained  in  its  natural  position  by  its  being  raised 
and  supported  at  right  angles  with  the  side,  by  a  rectangular  splint,  a 
part  oi  which  rested  against  the  side,  while  the  arm  reposed  upon  the 
odier  part;  and  until  he  had  made  use  of  this  plan,  he  could  not 
foooeed  in  removing  the  deformity,  or  in  keeping  the  bono  in  its 
pboe. 

Mr.  Erichsen  has  found  a  very  convenient  apparatus  to  consist  of 
a  leather  splint  about  two  feet  long  by  six  inches  broad,  bent  upon 
itelf  in  tlie  middle,  so  that  one-half  of  it  may  be  applied  lengthwise 
lo  U»e  chest,  and  the  other  half  to  the  inside  of  the  injxired  arm,  the 
loffle  formed  by  the  bend,  which  should  be  somewhat  obtuse,  being 
well  pressed  up  into  the  axilla." 

The  following  is  the  plan  which  I  would,  however,  generally  re- 
Qoiximesid: — 

Tlie  fragments  having  been  reduced  as  completely  as  possible,  a 
hro^  and  firm  gutta-percha  splint  should  be  moulded  to  the  outside 
of  the  arm  and  shoulaer.  When  it  has  become  sufficiently  hard  and 
finn,  it  may  be  secured  in  place  by  a  roller  carried  from  the  elbow  to 
tlie  axilla.  If  the  splint  covers  well  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  and  is 
BuiBciently  wide,  it  is  not  apt  to  become  displaced;  and  by  resting 
against  the  point  of  the  acromion  process,  it  enables  the  upper  turns 
of  the  bandage  to  draw  the  broken  end  of  the  lower  fragment  outwards ; 
■t  least,  38  eflectually  as  any  other  dressing  is  capable  of  doing,  and 
renders  an  axillary  pad  unnecessary.  The  sling  may  then  be  applied 
as  reoommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  or  the  arm  may  be  permitted 
to  hang  perpendicularly  beside  the  body.  The  clavicular  bandage 
also  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  complicates  the  dressing  very  much, 


^  Dapnjtren  on  Bones,  S/denham  edition,  p.  99, 
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and  does  not  seem  to  me  to  answer  any  useful  purpose;  while  the  ax* 
illary  pad  exposes  the  brachial  plexus  to  painful  if  not 
injurious  pressure. 

As  a  substitute  for  gutta  percha.  a  firm  sheet  of  felt 
may  be  employed,  a  piece  of  sole  leather,  or  a  carved 
wooden  splint,  or  the  very  complete  shoulder  and  arm 
splint  of  Welch ;  but  in  either  case  the  upper  portion 
of  the  splint  ought  always  to  rest  upon  the  shoulder,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  sliding  downwards. 

Dr.  Waters  read  before  the  ^sculapian  Society  of 
the  University  of  New  York,  a  remarkable  case  of 
compound  and  comminuted  fracture  of  the  shaft  and 
surgical  neck  of  the  humerus,  in  which  the  constant 
protrusion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  middle  fragment  in 
the  region  of  the  axilla  finally  rendered  resection  of  the 
head  and  neck  necessary.  This  operation  was  made  by 
Dr.  "Waters,  on  the  eighteenth  day ;  and  four  months 
after,  the  patient  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
write  a  letter  with  the  limb  upon  which  the  operation 
had  been  made.'  It  may  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  a 
signal  triumph  of  conservative  surgery,  since  the  alter- 
native presented  was  only  between  amputation  and  resection.  In  a 
similar  case,  Dr,  W.  H.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  was  compelled  to 
amputate  at  the  shoulder-joint,  after  which  the  patient  made  a  good 
recovery.* 


(•boul* 


§  5.  Shaft,  below  the  Surgical  Neck  and  above  the  Base  of  the 

Condyles. 

Causes, — In  a  record  of  eighteen  cases  in  which  the  cause  of  the 
fracture  is  stated,  I  find  this  portion  of  the  shaft  broken  from  direct 
violence  eleven  times;  from  indirect  blows,  the  concussion  being 
received  upon  the  elbow,  twice;  once  it  was  a  consequence  of  tertiary 
lues,  once  it  occurred  during  birth,  and  three  time^  in  the  same  patient 
it  has  been  broken  from  muscular  action  alone,  each  consecutive  frac- 
ture occurring  at  a  difterent  point.  The  records  of  surgery  furnish 
many  eximiples  of  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  from  muscular 
action,  as  in  throwing  a  stone,  or  a  snowball;  but  the  most  singular 
examples  are  those  in  which  the  bone  has  been  broken  in  a  trial  of 
strength  between  two  persons,  by  grasping  the  hands  palra  to  palm, 
witli  the  elbows  resting  upon  a  table,  and  twisting,  when  the  humerus 
has  suddenly  given  way  a  little  above  the  condyles.  I  have  seen  one 
case  of  this  kind,  which  was  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Winne,  and  Mal- 
gaigne  has  collected  five  other  similar  coses,  two  of  which  were 
reported  by  Lonsdale. 

The  example  of  fracture  during  birth,  to  which  I  have  referred,  oc- 
curred in  a  healthy  female  child,  whose  parents  were  also  healthy.    The 


« 


'  Wfttcni,  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine.  May.  1847,  p.  318,  toI.  r\i\, 
>  Vau  Bureu,  ibid.,  Jauu&ry,  18&4,  p.  152,  rol.  xil.     Second  Seritu. 
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motlier  was  in  labor  six  or  eight  hours,  but  the  labor  was  not  severe. 
She  waa  attended  by  a  midwife,  and  does  not  know  whether  violence 
was  employed  or  not.  Dr.  Lockwood,  of  Bufialo,  was  called  on  the 
third  day,  and  found  the  arm  broken  a  little  below  its  middle,  and 
oving  as  freely  as  it  did  at  the  elbow-joint;  he  applied  lateral  splints, 
ith  bandages,  &c,  I  saw  the  child  on  the  seventeenth  day  afler 
Its  birth,  with  Dr.  Lockwood.  There  was  then  a  perfect  ferule  of 
en^heathing  callus  surrounding  the  fragments,  and  which,  owing  to  the 
soilness  of  the  flesh,  could  be  eaaily  detected  and  defined.  The  frag- 
ents  were  firm,  and  had  been  at  least  three  or  four  days.  Nearly  a 
after,  I  again  examined  the  arm,  and  could  not  discover  any 
ces  of  the  accident. 

Dr.  Lowenhardt  has  also  reported  a  case  in  which  the  evidence  waa 
nclusive  that  the  fracture  was  caused  solely  by  the  contractions  of 
e  uterus,  which  forced  the  arm  against  the  pubes;  the  arm  being 
rd  distinctly  to  snap  when  it  was  passing  this  point,  and  while  the 
nds  of  the  accoucheur  were  not  aiding  in  the  deUvery.  In  this  case 
e  humerus  was  broken  in  its  upper  third.* 

Seat  and  Direction  of  the  Fracture. — The  seat  of  the  fracture  is  more 
n  below  than  above  the  middle  of  the  bone;  thus  I  have  found  the 
dure  fourteen  times  near  the  middle,  and  the  some 
mber  of  times  below  the  middle  third,  but  only  seven        F*B*  55. 

above  the   middle  third.    The  observations  of 

orris,  who  found  four  fractures  of  the  shaft  above  the 

iddle,  and  nine  Ixslow,  correspoud  with  my  own;'  but 

Gu(>retin,  in  the  same  number  of  fractures,  found 

e  above  the  middle  and  four  below.^ 

The  line  of  fracture  is  generally  obliaue,  but  more 

xcn  transverse  than  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  femiir, 

tibia. 

DisplaccTnent. — The  direction  of  the  displacement  de- 
dSf  no  doubt,  sometimes  upon  the  precise  point  of 
the  fracture  and  upon  the  action  of  the  muscles  operat- 
ing upon  the  two  fragments ;  thus,  if  the  fracture  takes 
place  just  above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  the  lower 
fragment  is  liable  to  be  drawn  upwards  and  outwards, 
in  the  direction  of  ita  fibres,  while  the  upper  fragment 
ii  carried  toward  the  origin  of  the  pectoralis  major,  ko, ; 
but,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  influence  of  these 
muscles  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  direction 
the  force^  and  by  the  direction  of  the  fracture.  Practi- 
y,  therefore,  it  is  seldom  of  much  importance  to  de- 
rmine  the  exact  point  of  fracture,  as  to  whether  it  is 

above  or  below  the  insertion  of  a  particular  muscle;  nor,  indeed, 
it  generally  very  easy  to  ascertain  this  point  with  much  precision. 
The  amount  of  displacement  varies  considerably  in  different  persons, 

*  LHwunhardt,  Amerio&n  Journal  of  Mddioal  Scleucea,  Jauu&rj,  1641,  p.  250,  froin 
><licin  Zclt.,  Mfti  6,  1840. 

*  Ncrritf,  Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Soi.,  JaaTiiny,  1S42,  toI.  zlx.  p.  28. 
'  Qii*r«tio,  Pra«M  H6dio«l«,  vol.  I.  p.  45. 
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and  in  fractures  at  different  points,  but  it  will  average  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  When  the  fracture  is  produced  by  muscular 
actioa  alone  it  is  generally  transverse,  and  displacement  seldom  occurs. 
Such  was  the  fact  in  every  instance  where  my  own  patient  broke  the 
arm  three  times  consecutively  at  diiferent  points;  and  union  was 
speedily  accomplished,  and  with  no  deformity.  Dupuytren,  however, 
saw  a  case  which  constituted  an  exception  to  this  general  rule.  The 
fragments  became  completely  separated,  and  were  so  movable  that 
union  could  not  be  effected,  and  he  was  compelled,  after  three  months, 
to  resort  to  resection. 

Results. — In  twenty-three  examples,  the  average  shortening  is  abou 
one-quarter  of  an  inch ;  but  of  these,  thirteen  are  not  shortened  at  all, 
so  that  the  average  of  shortening  in  the  remaining  ten  is  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch ;  the  amount  of  overlapping  varying  from  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

In  thirty-one  examples,  I  have  twice  seen  the  humerus  refuse  to 
unite ;  once  when  the  fracture  was  in  the  lower  third  of  the  shaft.  Thia 
was  an  oblique,  compound  fracture,  and  no  union  had  taken  place  a 
the  end  of  five  months.  The  man  was  intemperate,  but  in  pretty  good 
health.'  In  the  second  case,  the  fracture  had  occurred  a  little  beloir 
the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  it  was  simple.  Five  months  after  the 
accident  this  patient  consulted  me,  when  1  found  the  elbow  anchylosed, 
the  forearm  being  fixed  at  right  angles  with  the  arm.'  Neither  c 
these  patients  had  been  under  my  care  previously,  but  I  learned  that 
an  intelligent  Canadian  surgeon  had  treated  one  of  them,  and  the 
other  had  been  seen  and  treated  by  several  surgeons. 

In  two  other  cases,  the  elbow  remained  somewhat  stiff  a  long  time 
aft^r  the  splints  were  removed ;  in  one  case,  complete  freedom  of 
motion  was  not  restored  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years. 

Generally,  however,  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint  have  been  very 
Boon  restored  after  the  removal  of  the  splints  and  sling.  ^^H 

I  ought  to  mention  that,  not  unfrequcntly,  fractures  of  the  shaft  of^H 
the  humerus,  and  especially  where  they  are  occasioned  by  direct  blows, 
are  followed  by  great  swelling,  and  sometimes  by  abscesses.  In  one 
instance  the  fracture  having  taken  place  within  the  insertion  of  the 
deltoid  muscle,  the  sharp  extremity  of  the  lower  fragment  was  made 
to  penetrate  the  flesh,  causing  an  abscess,  and  finally  tetanus,  of  which 
my  patient  soon  died. 

The  following  remarks  of  Malgaigne  are  too  pertinent  to  be  omitted 
in  this  connection :  "  When  there  is  great  obliquity,  with  overlapping, 
or  a  fracture  with  splintering,  or  a  multiple  fracture,  a  certain  amount 
of  deformity  is  inevitable,  and  the  formation  of  callus  demands  one  or 
Iwo  weeks  more.  With  the  inflammation  comes  also  the  danger  of 
Buppuration,  and  later,  a  rigidity  of  the  articulations  difficult  to  dissi- 

Eate.    In  short,  wo  must  not  forget  that  of  all  fractures,  those  of  the 
umerua  are  most  liable  to  fail  of  consolidation.** 
On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  find,  in  the  case  of  this  bone,  as  in  all 
others,  some  remarkable  exceptions,  where,  although  the  fracture  may 
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compouncl,  and  badly  comminuted,  yet  the  limb  bos  been  saved 
and  made  uscfiiL  Ayrca,  of  ^ew  York,  reports  a  case  of  this  kind, 
in  which  be  removed  a  portion  of  the  sliaft, 
and  although  the  brachial  artery  was  proba- 
bly obliterated,  a  good  union  took  place;' 
and  Walker,  of  Boston,  has  noticed  two  or 
three  similar  examples.* 

For  an  account  of  two  remarkable  coses 

compound  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 

humerus,  illustrating  the  powers  of  Nature 

in  childhood,  in  the  restoration  of  broken 

and   comminuted  bones,  the  reader  may 

msult,  iu  the  New  Ytyrk  Journal  of  Medi- 

itie  for  November,  1849,  a  paper  entitled 

Amputations  and  Compound  Fractures," 

^by  John  O.  Stone,  Surgeon  to  Bellevue 

lospital.    The  accidents  occurred  in  chil- 

jn,  one  of  whom  was  four,  and  the  other 

six  years  of  age,  both  of  whom  recovered 

with  useful  arms. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  that  portion  of  the  shaft 
the  humerus  now  under  consideration,  I  have  preferred  generally  a 
and  thick  splint  of  gutta  percha — felt  or  sole 
lor  may  answer  nearly  as  well — sufl&ciently  long 
;nd  from  the  neck  to  the  wrist,  moulded  accu- 
r,  and  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  shoulder  and 
while  the  limb  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  and 
iilc  extension  is  being  made  upon  the  humerus. 
ds  being  properly  padded,  and  secured  in  place 
tfV  rollers,  I  place  the  arm  in  a  sling  beside  the  body. 
"rtie  sling  must,  however,  be  so  arranged,  bv  being 
looped  under  the  wrists,  and  not  under  the  elbow,  as 
that  the  weight  of  the  elbow  and  lower  part  of  the 
arm  may  aid  in  making  extension.    Welch's  splint 

Rll  answer  tlie  same  purpose ;  or  three  narrow  splints 
different  lengths  may  be  used,  but  I  do  not  find 
>m  so  convenient  as  Welches,  or  gutta  percha  ap- 
ed as  I  have  directed  above. 
Other  surgeons  have  sought  to  make  permanent 
,  extensions  in  these  and  certain  other  fractures  of  the 
humerus,  by  various  contrivances.  Mr.  Lonsdale 
^»nstructed  an  instrument  which  might  be  length-  ^^^l^^'LTcZ"^'. 
^Bbed  or  shortened  to  suit  the  case ;  it  was  made  of  r.  ghkfL  c.  kiiuiw  re-t. 
^■tnl,  and  was  worked  with  a  screw  operating  upon  e.  Hook  f.>r»»nrhmeDi 
Kgs  in  a  sliding  bar ;  resembling  in  some  respects  ':,:;:tr;..:Zt: 
the  arm  portion  of  Jarvis  s  adjuster.    In  the  second    ih«  Mmo  pnnKiw. 


*  Artei,  New  York  JoaroAl  of  Medicine.  January,  lf57,  p.  24,  3d  serlea,  vol.  li. 
■  WiJk«r;  KssAjr  on  Compound  Fraoturea,  &o.,  bjr  Williim  J.  W&lk«r,  of  Uoatou, 
kbUihwl  la  London  in  IB4&. 
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LondoQ  edition  of  a  series  of  plates  illustrating  the  action  of  the 
musclea  in  producing  displacement  in  fractures,  by  S.  "W".  Hind,  is  a 
drawing  of  an  apparatus  invented  by  the  author  for  the  same  purpose, 
■which  IS  very  simple,  and  iu  some  respects  more  complete  than  Lous- 
dale^s,  and  which  may  be  easily  adapted  to  almost  any  form  of  arm- 
splint.  Indeed,  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  attach  to  the  ordi* 
nary  long  splint  a  movable  crutch. 

I  believe  that  all  these  contrivances  may  prove  occasionally  useful, 
but  the  common  experience  of  surgeons  has  shown  how  difficult  it  is 
to  accomplish  much  extension  by  means  of  pressure  in  the  axilla ;  a 
mode,  too,  which  I  think  must  be  wholly  inadmissible  when  the  frac- 
ture approaches  the  upper  end,  since  the  pressure  by  the  crutch-head 
upon  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi,  which  constitute  the 
margins  of  the  axilla,  must  tend  to  displace  the  fragments  upon  which 
they  act,  inwardly,  and  which  seldom  can  be  applied  with  much  force 
to  fractures  near  the  condyles,  on  account  of  the  probable  existence  of 
inflammation  and  swelling  about  the  joint. 

Malgaigne,  when  speaking  of  the  apparatus  of  Lonsdale,  remarks : 
"  But  the  surgeon  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  permanent 
extension  is  a  resource  always  dangerous,  often  useless,  and  which 
demands  in  its  application  much  caution  and  watchfulness." 

The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  practical  difficulty  of  em 
ploying  permanent  extension  in  fractures  of  the  humerus: — 

A  laborer,  aged  thirty,  was  admitted  into  the  BuCFalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  on  the  second  day  of  October,  1853,  with  a  simple 
oblique  fracture  of  tlie  humerus,  which  had  occurred  three  days  before. 
The  fracture  was  situated  within  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  hav- 
ing been  produced  by  the  rolling  of  a  log  upon  the  arm,  the  whole 
limb  was  much  swollen.  The  night  following  his  admission,  iu  a  fit 
of  delirium  tremens,  he  removed  all  of  the  dressings.  When  I  visited 
the  wards  in  the  morning,  I  found  the  fragments  displaced  and  the 
muscles  contracting  violently.  The  ordinary  dressings  were  applied, 
and  continued  until  the  fifth  day,  when,  as  the  delirium  had  not  ceased, 
and  the  muscles  continued  to  contract  with  grejit  violence,  it  was  de- 
termined to  attempt  permanent  extension.  For  this  purpose  we  lifted 
the  elbow  upwards  and  outwards,  to  relax  the  deltoid,  and  then,  having 
made  extension  with  the  forearm  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm, 
we  fitted  carefully  a  large  gutta-percha  splint  to  the  forearm,  arm,  axilla, 
and  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  splint  was  secured  to  these 
several  parts,  the  arm  could  not  fall  to  the  side  of  the  body  completely, 
and  in  proportion  as  it  did  fall  downward,  it  would  make  extension 
upon  the  arm.  This  splint  was  well  padded,  and  secured  in  place  by 
rollers. 

On  the  sixth  day  the  delirium  had  ceased,  and  never  returned. 
The  dressings  were  well  in  place,  and  seemed  to  accomplish  the  indi- 
cation we  had  in  view;  but,  on  the  seventh  day,  although  he  had  kept 
very  quiet,  everjrthing  was  disarranged,  and  the  whole  had  to  be  re- 
adjusted. On  the  eighth  and  ninth,  the  same  thing  occurred.  During 
this  time  we  had  varied  the  dressings,  position,  &c.,  each  day,  to  meet, 
if  possible,  the  difficulties,  but  it  was  at  length  deemed  unwise  to  pur- 
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e  the  attempt  any  further,  and  we  returned  to  the  use  of  the  ordinary 
linta,  kying  the  arm  against  the  side  of  the  body.  The  union  waa 
ally  completed  without  either  overlapping  or  angular  displacement. 
Something  may  always  bo  accomplished  when  the  patient  is  walking 
out.  by  allowing  the  elbow  to  escape  from  the  sling,  so  that  its  weight 
all  make  constant  traction  upon  the  lower  fragment;  and  the  plan 
Which  I  suggested  some  ^'■ears  since,  of  treating  certain  cases  of  de- 
layed union  of  the  humerus,  namely,  extending  the  arm  at  full  length 
by  the  side  of  the  body,  so  that  the  lower  fragment  shall  receive  the 
whole  weight  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  might  occasionally  prove  valu- 
able in  recent  fractures  where  the  tendency  to  override  was  very  great. 
two  instances,  I  have  already  put  this  plan  sufficiently  to  the  test 
determine  its  safety  and  utility. 

The  precise  plan,  and  my  reasons  for  ita  adoption  in  certain  cases  of 

delayed  union,  were  set  forth  in  the  following  paper,  read  before  the 

Buf^lo  City  Medical  Association,  and  published  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 

loumttl  for  August,  1854. 

"1  have  observed  that  non-union  results  more  frequently  after  frao- 

res  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  than  after  fractures  of  the  shaft  of 

y  other  bone. 

"  Comparing  the  humerus  with  the  femur,  between  which,  above  all 
era,  the  circumstances  of  form,  situation,  &o.,  are  most  nearly  parallel, 
d  in  both  of  which  non-union  is  said  to  be  relatively  frequent,  I  find 
at  of  forty-nine  fractures  of  the  humerus,  four  occurred  through  the 
rgical  neck,  twelve  through  the  condyles,  and  twenty-nine  through 
the  shaft.  In  one  of  the  twenty-nine  the  patient  survived  the  accident 
only  a  few  days.  In  four  of  the  remaining  twenty-eight,  union  had 
ZKyt  oocurred  after  the  lapse  of  six  months,  and  in  many  more  it  was 
layed  beyond  the  usual  time.  Two  of  the  four  were  simple  frac- 
f  and  occurred  near  the  middle  of  the  humerus ;  the  third  was 
pound,  and  occurred  near  the  middle  also ;  the  fourth  was  com- 
und,  and  occurred  near  the  condyles. 

"  This  analysis  supplies  us,  therefore,  with  four  cases  of  non-union, 
m  a  table  of  twenty-eight  cases  of  fractures  through  the  shaft. 
"  Of  eighty -seven  fractures  of  the  femur,  twenty  occurred  through 
neck,  one  through  the  trochanter  major,  and  one  through  the  con- 
The  remaining  sixty-five  occurred  through  the  shaft,   and 
Ily  near  the  middle,  and  not  in  one  case  was  the  union  delayed 
d  six  months. 
"To  make  the  comparison  more  complete,  I  must  add  that  of  the 
twenty -eight  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  six  were  compound ; 
and  of  the  sixty-five  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  i'emur.  si.x  were 
ther  compound,  comminuted,  or  both  compound  and  comminuted. 
six  compound  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  furnished  two 
!  of  non-union.   The  six  cases  of  cither  comjwund  or  comminuted, 
compound  and  comminuted  fractures  of  the  femur,  furnished  no 
caae  of  non-nnion. 

"  I  be^  to  suggest  to  the  Society  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  true 
explanation  of  these  facts. 

"  It  is  the  universal  practice,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  dressing  fractures 
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of  the  humerus,  to  place  the  forearm  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm. 
Within  a  few  days,  and  generally,  I  think,  v4thin  a  few  hours,  after 
the  arm  and  forearm  are  placed  in  this  position,  a  rigidity  of  the  mus- 
cles and  other  structures  has  ensued,  and  to  such  a  degree  that  if  the 
splints  and  sling  are  completely  removed,  the  elbow  will  remain  flexed 
and  firm ;  nor  will  it  be  easy  to  straighten  it.  A  temporary  false 
anchylosis  has  occurred,  and  instead  of  motion  at  the  elbow-joint,  when 
the  forearm  is  attempted  to  be  straightened  upon  the  arm,  there  is  only 
motion  at  the  seat  of  fracture.  It  will  thus  happen  that  every  upward 
and  downward  movement  of  the  forearm  will  inflict  motion  upon  the 
fracture;  and  inasmuch  as  the  elbow  has  become  the  pivot,  the  motion 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  will  be  the  greater  in  proper^ 
tion  to  the  distance  of  the  fracture  from  the  elbow-joint 

"  No  doubt  it  is  intended  that  the  dressings  shall  prevent  all  motion 
of  the  forearm  upon  the  arm ;  but  I  fear  that  they  cannot  always  be 
made  to  do  this.  I  believe  it  is  never  done  when  the  dressing  is  made 
without  angular  splints,  nor  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  it  will  be 
accomplished  when  such  splints  are  used.  The  weight  of  the  forearm 
is  such,  when  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  and  encumbered 
with  splints  and  bandages,  that  even  when  sup])arted  by  a  Hliug,  it 
settles  heavily  forwards,  and  compels  the  arm-dressings  to  loosen  them- 
selves from  the  arm  in  front  of  the  point  of  fracture,  and  to  indent 
themselves  in  the  skin  and  flesh  behind.  By  these  means  the  upper 
end  of  the  lower  fragment  is  tilted  foni\'arda.  If  the  forearm  should 
continue  to  drag  upon  the  sling,  nothing  but  a  permanent  forward 
displacement  would  probably  result.  The  bones  might  tmite,yetwit 
a  deformity. 

"But  the  weight  of  the  forearm  under  these  circumstances  is  not 
uniform,  nor  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  made  so.  It  is  to  the  sling  that 
we  must  trust  mainly  to  accomplish  this  important  indication.  But 
you  have  all  noticed  that  the  tension  or  relaxation  of  the  sling  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  body,  whether  standing  or  sitting;  upon  the 
erection  or  inclination  of  the  head;  upon  the  motions  of  the  shoulders; 
and  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  upon  the  actions  of  respiration.  Nor 
does  the  patient  himself  cease  to  add  to  these  conditions  by  lifting  the 
forearm  with  his  opposite  hand  whenever  provoked  to  it  by  a  sense  of 
fatigue. 

"  This  difficulty  of  maintaining  quiet  apposition  of  the  fragments 
while  the  arm  is  in  this  position,  at  whatever  point  it  may  be  broken, 
becomes  more  and  more  aerioua  as  we  depart  from  the  elbow-joint, 
and  would  be  at  its  maximum  at  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  were 
it  not  that  here  a  mass  of  muscles,  investing  and  adhering  to  the  bone, 
in  some  measure  obviates  the  difficulty.  Its  true  maximum  is,  there- 
fore, near  the  middle,  where  there  is  less  muscular  investment,  and 
where,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fracture  is  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
pivot  or  fulcrum  to  have  the  motion  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  multiplied  through  a  long  arm,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  sufficiently  near  the  armpit  and  shoulder  to  prevent  the  upper 
portion  of  the  splint  and  arm-dressings  from  obtaining  a  secure  grasp 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment. 
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r^Ttmnst  not  be  overlooked  that  the  motion  of  which  we  speak 
Rtelongs  exclusively  to  the  lower  fragment,  and  that  it  is  always  in  the 
same  plane  forwards  and  haokwarus,  but  especially  that  it  is  not  a 
motion  upon  the  fracture  as  upon  a  pivot,  but  a  motion  of  one  Irag- 
ment  to  and  from  ita  fellow.  This  circumstance  I  regard  as  important 
to  a  right  appreciation  of  the  diiBculty.  Motion  alone,  I  am  fully 
convinced,  does  not  so  often  prevent  union  as  surgeons  have  generally 
believed.  It  Ls  exceedingly  rare  to  see  a  case  of  non-union  of  the 
clavicle.  Of  forty-seven  cases  of  fracture  of  the  clavicle  which  have 
come  under  my  observation,  and  in  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  which  considerable  overlapping  and  consequent  deformity  ensued, 
only  one  has  resulted  in  non-union,  and  in  this  instance  no  treatment 
whatever  was  practised,  but  from  the  time  of  the  accident  the  patient 
continued  to  labor  in  the  fields  and  hold  the  plough  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.  I  have,  therefore,  seen  no  case  of  non-union  of  the  clavicle 
where  a  surgeon  has  treated  the  accident.  Indeed,  what  is  most  perti- 
nent and  remarkable,  its  union  is  more  speedy  usually  than  that  of  any 
"ler  bone  in  the  body  of  the  same  size.  Vet  to  prevent  motion  of 
fragments  in  a  case  of  fractured  clavicle  with  complete  separation 
id  displacement,  except  where  the  fracture  is  near  one  of  the  ex- 
imities  of  the  bone,  I  have  always  found  wholly  impracticable. 
berever  bandages  or  apparatus  has  been  applied,  I  have  still  seen 
Iways  that  the  fragments  would  move  freely  upon  each  other  at  each 
of  inspij-ation  and  expiration,  and  at  almost  every  motion  of  the 
body,  or  upper  extremities.  It  ia  probable,  gentlemen,  that  you 
\re  made  the  same  observation. 

'*  From  this  and  many  similar  facts  I  have  been  led  to  suspect,  for 
long  time,  that  motion  has  had  less  to  do  with  nonunion  than  was 
irally  believed. 

I  find,  however,  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  this  suspicion  with 
my  doctrine  in  reference  to  the  case  in  question;  and  it  is  precisely 
becaose,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the  motion,  in  case  of  a  fractured 
IS,  dressed  in  the  usual  manner,  is  peculiar. 
"  In  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  through  its  middle  third  (its  usual  situa- 
i),  the  motion  is  upon  the  point  of  the  fracture  as  upon  a  pivot; 
Lhough,  therefore,  the  motion  is  almost  incessant,  it  does  not  ossen- 
ly,  if  at  all,  disturb  the  adhesive  process.  The  same  ia  true  in 
aeany  all  other  fractures.  The  fragments  move  only  upon  themselves, 
4ad  not  to  and  from  each  other.  I  know  of  no  complete  exception 
in  the  case  now  under  consideration. 
"  Aside  from  any  speculation,  the  facts  are  easily  verified  by  a  per- 
examination  of  the  patients  during  the  first  or  second  weeK  of 
tent,  or  at  any  time  before  union  has  occurred,  both  in  fractures 
of  the  humerus  and  clavicle.  The  latter  is  always  sufficiently  exposed 
it  you  to  see  what  occurs,  and  as  soon  as  the  swelling  has  a 
subsiaed  in  the  former  case  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  feeling 
motion  outside  of  the  dressings,  or,  perhaps,  in  introducing  the 
fiiuper  under  the  dressings  sufficiently  far  to  reach  the  point  of  fracture. 
I  believe  you  will  not  fail  to  recognize  the  difierence  in  the  motion 
boweea  the  two  cases.    Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  explanation  which  I 
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wish  to  offer  for  the  relative  frequency  of  this  very  serious  accident — 
non-union  of  tlie  humerus. 

"  I  know  of  no  other  circumstance  or  condition  in  which  this  bone 
is  peculiar,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be  invoked  as  an  explanation. 
Overlapping  of  the  bones,  the  cause  assigned  by  some  writers,  is  not 
sufficient,  since  it  is  not  peculiar.  The  same  occurs  much  oftencr, 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent,  in  fractures  of  the  femur,  and  equally  as 
often  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  yet  in  neither  case  are  these  results 
so  frequent.  Nor  can  it  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  or 
of  any  other  particular  muscles  about  the  arm,  whether  the  fracture 
be  below  or  above  their  insertions,  since  similar  muscles,  with  similar 
attachments,  on  the  femur  and  on  the  clavicle,  tending  always  power- 
fully to  the  separation  of  the  fragments,  occasion  deformity,  but  they 
seldom  prevent  union. 

''  K I  am  correct  in  my  views,  we  shall  be  able  sometimes  to  consum- 
mate union  of  a  fracturetl  humerus  where  it  is  delayed,  by  straightening 
the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  and  confining  them  to  this  position.  A 
straight  splint,  extending  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  hand, 
constructeii  from  some  firm  material,  and  made  fast  with  rollers,  will 
secure  the  requisite  immobility  to  the  fracture.  The  weight  of  the 
forearm  and  himd  will  only  tend  to  keep  the  fragments  in  place,  and 
if  the  splint  and  bandages  are  sufficiently  tight,  the  motion  occasioned 
by  swinging  the  hand  and  forearm  will  be  conveyed  almost  entirely 
to  the  shoulder-joint.  Very  little  motion,  indeed,  can  in  this  posture 
be  communicated  to  the  fragments,  and  what  little  is  thus  communi- 
cated, is  a  motion  which  experience  has  elsewhere  shown  not  disturb- 
ing or  pernicious,  but  a  motion  only  upon  the  ends  of  the  fragment^?, 
as  upon  a  pivot. 

"  I  do  not  fail  to  notice  that  this  position  has  serious  objections,  and 
that  it  is  liable  to  inconveniences  which  must  always,  probably,  pre- 
vent its  being  adopted  as  the  usual  plan  of  treatment  for  fractured 
arms.  It  is  more  inconvenient  to  get  up  and  lie  down,  or  even  to  sit 
down,  in  this  position  of  the  arm,  and  the  hand  is  liable  to  swelL 
But  I  shall  not  be  sur[)rised  to  learn  that  experience  will  prove  these 
objections  to  have  less  weight  than  we  are  now  disposed  to  give  them. 
Remember,  the  practice  is  yet  untried — if  I  except  the  case  which  I 
am  alx»ut  to  relute,  and  in  which  case,  I  am  free  to  say,  these  objec- 
tions scarcely  existed.  The  swelling  of  the  hand  was  trivial,  and 
only  continued  through  the  first  fortnight,  and  the  patient  never 
spoke  of  the  inconvenience  of  getting  up  or  sitting  down,  or  even  of 
lying  down. 

"  The  following  is  the  case  to  which  I  have  just  referred :  'Michael 
Mahar,  laborer,  set,  35,  broke  his  left  humerus  just  below  its  middle, 
Dec.  14th,  1853,  The  arm  was  dressed  by  a  surgeon  in  Canada  West, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  me  as  exceedingly  'clever.'  Afler  a  few 
days  from  the  time  of  the  accident,  'the  starch  bandage  was  put  on 
as  tight  as  it  couhl  be  borne,  and  brought  down  on  the  forearm,  so 
as  to  confine  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint.*  Six  weeks  after  the 
injury.  Jan.  29th,  1854:,  Mahar  applied  to  me  at  the  HospiLal.  No 
union  had  occurred.    The  motion  between  the  fragments  was  very 
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free,  so  that  they  passed  each  other  with  an  audible  click.    There  waa 
Utile  or  no  swelling  or  soreness.     In  short,  everything  indicated  that 
uuioa  waa  not  likely  to  occur  without  operative  interference.     The 
elbow  was  completely  anchylosed.    I  explained  to  my  students  what 
med  to  me  to  be  tbe  cause  of  the  delayed  union,  and  declared  to 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  attempt  to  establish  adhesive  action 
until  I  had  straightened  the  arm.    Thuv  had  just  witnessed  the  failure 
of  a  precisely  similar  case^  in  which  I  nad  made  the  attempt  to  bring 
about  union  ^vithout  previously  straightening  the  arm. 
^^  " '  On  the  6th  of  Feb.  186-1,  we  had  succeeded  in  making  the  arm  nearly 
^■jtraight     I  now  punctured  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  with 
^^%  small  steel  instrument,  and,  as  well  as  I  was  able,  thrust  it  between 
the  fragments.    Assisted  by  Dr.  Boardman,  I  then  applied  a  gutta- 
percha splint  from  the  top  of  the  shoulder  to  the  fingers,  moulding  it 
carefully  to  the  whole  of  the  back  and  sides  of  the  limb,  and  securing 
firmly  with  a  paste  roller.     March  4th  (not  quite  four  weeks  after 
e  application  of  the  splint)  we  opened  tbe  dressings  for  the  second 
time,  and  carefully  renewed  them,    A  slight  motion  was  yet  percep- 
ble  between  the  fragments.    March  18th,  we  opened  the  dressings  for 
third  time,  and  found  the  union  complete.    This  was  within  less 
n  forty  days.     The  patient  was  now  dismissed.     On  the  29th  of 
ril  following,  the  bone  was  re-fractured.    Maliar  had  been  assisting 
load  the  "tender"  to  a  locomotive.    As  the  train  was  just  getting 
otion,  he  was  hanging  to  the  tender  by  his  sound  arm,  while 
er  laborer  seized  upon  his  broken  arm  to  keep  himself  upon  the 
ear,  and  with  a  violent  and  sudden  pull  wrenched  him  from  the  tender 
and  reproduced  the  fracture.     The  next  morning  I  applied  the  dress- 
ing as  before,  and  did  not  remove  them  during  three  weeks;  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  union  was  again  complete.    The  splint  was, 
however,  reapplied,  and  has  been  continued  to  this  time — a  period  of 
t  six  week.*"* 
Since  the  date  of  the  above  i)aper;  I  have  twice  had  opportunities 
test  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  cases  of  somewhat  de- 
jcd  union  of  the  humerus,  and  in  each  case  with  the  same  favorable 


«.  Base  of  the  Condtle.  [Fractures  de  VexMmit^  infiriextre  de 
Vhumrrwa. — Dupnytren.  Fractures  aus-eondylienneitde  Phumerua. — Mal- 
gEigne.) 

Causes. — Of  thirteen  fractures  at  this  point,  nine  occurred  in  children 

ider  ten  years  of  age,  the  youngest  being  two  years  old. 

In  nine  cases,  the  fracture  had  been  produced  by  a  fall,  and  it  is 
presumed  that  the  blow  was  received  upon  the  elbow ;  in  the  remain- 

_  ftmr  ca^  the  cause  is  not  stated.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  this 
fracture  is  generally  the  result  of  an  indirect  blow,  inflicted  upon  the 
extremity  of  the  elbow ;  in  a  few  examples,  it  has  been  produced  by 

' '  >w  received  directly  upon  the  point  of  fracture,  as  by  the  kick  of 

■  Baffalo  Med.  Joora.,  toI.  x.  pp.  14-147. 
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a  horse,  &c.,  but  I  have  never,  save  in  a  single  instance,  been  able  to 
trace  it  to  a  fall  upon  the  hand. 

Fig.  68. 


Traelnro  >l  ihe  bus  of  tht  coadylec 

Direction  of  (he  Fracture,  Displacement,  and  Symptoms. — I  think  t1 
fracture  is  generally  oblique,  and  ita  line  of  direction  upwards  and 
backwards;  in  eight  of  the  ten  cases  where  this  point  was  determined, 
such  has  been  its  apparent  direction,  and  the  lower  fragment  has  been 
found  drawn  up  behind  the  upper.  Once  I  have  fo;md  the  lower 
fhigment  in  front,  and  once  on  the  outside  of  the  upper. 

Three  of  the  thirteen  were  compound,  comminuted  fractures,  this 
being  a  larger  proportion  of  serious  complications  than  is  usually 
found  in  connection  with  fractures  of  long  bones. 

I  have  never  met  with  what  I  supposed  to  be  a  separation  of  the 
lower  epiphvsis,  but  surgical  writers  have  occasionally  spoken  of  this 
accident,  and  Dr.  AVatson,  of  New  York,  believer  that  he  has  seen  one 
example  iti  an  infant  not  quite  two  years  old.  The  limb  had  been 
violently  wrenched  by  the  mother,  in  attempting  to  lift  her.  She  was 
not  seen  by  Dr.  Watson  until  the  fourth  day,  at  which  time  the  swell- 
ing was  such  that  the  diagnosis  could  not  be  easily  made  out;  but  on 
the  ninth  day  ''it  was  apparent  that  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  had  been 
separated  from  its  cartilaginous  expansion  at  the  condyles,  near  the 
elbow."  By  the  use  of  angular  pastebord  splints,  the  reduction  wna 
maintained,  and  the  fragments  became  united  after  about  four  or  six 
weeks.' 

The  diagnosis  of  this  fracture  is  attended  with  peculiar  difRculties, 
and  it  has  occasionally  been  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the  radius 
and  ulna  backwards.  Dupuytren  says :  "There  is  nothing  so  common 
as  to  see  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  immediately 
above  the  elbow-joint,  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  backward ;''  and  he 
mentions  three  cases  which  have  come  under  his  own  observation,  I 
have  found  an  opposite  error,  however,  by  far  the  most  frequent, 
namely — a  dislocation  of  both  bones  backwards  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  fracture. 

The  sources  of  this  embarrassment  are  found  in  the  proximity  of 
the  fracture  to  the  joint,  in  the  rapidity  with  which  swelling  occurs, 
and  iu  the  striking  similarity  of  the  symptoms  which  characterize  the, 
two  accidents. 

*  Wation,  New  York  Joarn.  Med.,  Not.  1863,  p.  430,  tecond  aeries,  vol.  xi. 
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It  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  establish  with  care  the  differential 
diagnosis.    The  following  are  the  signs  of  fracture  : — 

1.  Preternatural  mobility,  which,  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  swell- 
ing and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  whose  tendons  are  stretched 
over  the  jirojecting  ends  of  the  bones,  is  often  soon  lost,  l>cing  suc- 
ceeded, sometimes  after  a  few  hours,  by  a  rigitiity  equal  to  that  which 
is  usxxally  present  in  dislocations,  or  even  greater.  It  is  especially 
difficult  to  flex  the  arm,  owing  to  the  pressure  by  the  upper  fragment 
into  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

2.  Crepitus.  This  can  usually  be  detected  at  any  period  if  the  arm 
13  sufficiently  extended,  so  as  to  bring  the  broken  surfaces  again  into 
apposition. 

3.  When  the  extension  is  sufficient,  reduction  is  easily  effected,  and 
^Ktbe  natural  length  of  the  arm  is  restored,  but  the  limb  immediately 
^V  shortens  when  the  extension  is  discontinued — especially  if  at  the  same 
[  moment  the  elbow  is  bent.  This  is  a  very  important  means  of  diag- 
I      nosia. 

I  4,  A  careful  measurement,  made  from  the  point  of  the  internal  con- 

^Kdyle  to  the  acromion  process,  declares  a  positive  shortening  of  the 
^Bliumerus. 

5.  By  flexing  and  extending  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  while  the 
fingers  are  placed  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  humerus,  the  project- 
uig  fragments  can  bo  felt.  Generally,  the  upper  fragment  being  in 
front  of  the  lower,  and  pressing  down  into  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  its 
end  cannot  be  so  easily  recognized;  but  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  can  easily  be  made  out  when  the  forearm  is  considerably 
flexed.  The  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  feels  more  rough,  and 
is  less  wide,  than  in  dislocations. 

6.  The  whole  of  the  lower  fragment  is  carried  backwards,  and  with 
it  ihe  Piuiius  and  ulna,  producing  a  striking  prominence  of  the  elbow 

olecranon  process,     Eftbrts  to  straighten  the  forearm  upon  the 
when  no  extension  is  used,  increase  rather  than  diminish  this 
rojeclion, 

7.  The  forearm  is  slightly  flexed  upon  the  arm ;  the  angle  made  at 
the  elbow  being  about  25  or  30  deg. 

8.  The  hand  and  forearm  are  pronated. 

9.  The  relations  of  the  olecranon  process  with  the  two  condyles  re- 
mam  unchanged. 

Si^s  of  (X  dishcation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backtuards. 

1.  Preternatural  rigidity. 

2.  Absence  of  crepitus.  It  is  in  this  joint  especially  that  surgeons 
have  be^n  deceived  by  the  chafing  of  the  dislocated  bones  upon  the 
inflamefl  joint  surfaces,  and  have  supposed  that  they  discovered  crepi- 
IM  when  no  fracture  existed.  The  rapidity  with  which  inflammation 
dcveloj>s  itself  after  dislocations  of  the  elbow -joint,  and  the  consequent 

andant  effusion  of  lymph,  afford  the  probable  explanation  of  this 
neat  error. 
When  reduced,  the  bones  arc  not  generally  disposed  to  become 
dis])laoed,  even  though  the  elbow  should  be  flexed. 
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4.  The  humerus  is  not  shortened,  but  the  olecranon  process  ap- 
proaches the  acromion  process. 

5,  There  are  no  sharp  projecting  points  of  bone.  The  lower  end 
of  the  humerus  may  not  always  be  felt  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow ;  but 
when  it  is  felt,  it  is  found  to  be  relatively  smooth,  broad  and  round. 

6.  A  remarkable  prominence  of  the  elbow  and  olecranon  process, 
which  prominence  is  sensibly  diminished  when  an  efTurt  is  made  to 
straighten  the  forearm  on  the  arm. 

7,  Forearm  flexed  upon  the  arm  to  about  the  same  degree  as  in  frac- 
ture. 

S.  Hand  and  forearm  pronated,  precisely  as  in  fracture. 

9.  Eelations  of  the  olecranon  process  to  the  condyles  changed  very 
greatly. 

The  most  constant  diagnostic  signs  are,  then,  in  the  case  of  a  frac- 
ture— crepitus,  shortening  of  the  humerus,  projection  of  the  sharp 
ends  of  the  fragments,  and  an  increase  of  the  projection  of  the  elbow 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  straighten  the  arm;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
dislocation,  the  absence  of  crepitus,  humerus  not  shortened,  while  the 
olecranon  approaches  the  acromion  process;  the  smooth,  round  head 
of  the  humerus  lost,  or  indistinctly  felt  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and 
the  projection  of  the  point  of  the  elbow  diminished  when  an  attempt 
is  made  to  straighten  the  forearm  on  the  arm. 

It  is  proper,  also,  to  repeat  here  what  we  have  already  said  in  rela- 
tion to  the  causes  of  this  fracture.  A  fracture  at  this  point  is  pro- 
ducal  almost  always  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  but  a  dislocation  of  the 
nidius  and  ulua  backwards  can  never  bo.  On  the  other  hand,  a  dislo- 
cation is  produced  in  ahuost  every  instance  by  a  fall  upon  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  while  I  have  never  known  but  one  fracture  above  tho 
condyles  to  be  thus  produced. 

Results. — Eight  times  have  I  found  the  arm  shortened  from  half  aa 
inch  to  one  inch,  or  a  little  more. 

Muscular  anchylosis  is  almost  always  present  when  the  apparatus 
is  first  removed,  and  it  is  seldom  completely  dissipated  until  after 
several  months ;  but  I  have  found  more  or  leas  anchylosis  at  seven 
and  nine  months;  and  twice  after  the  lapse  of  three  years  the  motions 
of  the  joint  have  l>een  very  limited.  A  few  years  since,  I  examined 
the  arm  of  a  gentleman  who  was  then  twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
who  informed  me  that  when  he  was  four  years  old  he  broke  the 
humerus  just  above  the  condyles.  There  still  remained  a  sensible 
deformity  at  the  point  of  fracture — he  could  not  completely  supine 
the  arm.  The  whole  arm  was  weak,  and  the  ulnar  nerve  remarkably 
sensitive.  The  ulnar  side  of  the  forearm,  and  also  the  ring  and  little 
fingers,  were  numb,  and  have  been  in  this  condition  ever  since  the 
accident.  I  know  the  surgeon  very  well  who  had  charge  of  this  case, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  treatment  was  carefully  and  skilfully 
applied. 

In  June,  of  1860, 1  operated  upon  a  lad,  nine  years  old,  by  sawing 
off  the  projecting  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  whose  arm  had  been 
broken  nine  months  before.  This  fragment  was  lying  in  front  of  the 
lower,  and  the  skin  covering  its  sharp  point  was  very  thin  and  tender. 
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There  was  no  anchjlosis  at  the  elbow-joint,  but  the  hand  was  flexed 
forcibly  upon  the  wrist,  tlie  first  phalanges  of  all  the  fingers  extended, 
and  the  second  and  third  flexed.  Supination  and  pronation  of  the 
forearm  were  lost.  The  forearm  and  hand  were  almost  completely 
paralyzed,  but  very  painful  at  times.  The  median  nerve  could  be  felt 
lying  across  the  end  of  the  bone. 

In  the  hope  tliat  some  favorable  change  might  result  to  the  hand 
by  relieving  the  pressiire  upon  the  nerve,  yet  with  not  much  expecta- 
tion of  success,  I  exposed  the  bone  and  removed  the  projecting  frag- 
ment The  nerve  had  to  be  lifted  and  laid  aside.  About  one  year 
from  this  time  I  found  the  arm  in  the  same  condition  as  before  the 
operation. 

Non-union  is  a  result  not  so  frequent  in  fractures  at  this  point  as 
higher  up ;  but  Stephen  Smith,  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
reports  a  case  of  non-imion  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  years.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  the  seventh  day  after  the  accident. 
The  fracture  was  simple  and  transverse,  yet  at  the  end  of  four  months 
he  was  dismissed  "with  perfectly  free  motion  at  the  point  of  fracture."* 
The  failure  to  unite  was  attributed  to  a  syphilitic  taint. 

A  case  was  recently  tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
in  which,  aft«r  a  simple  fracture  at  this  point,  the  arm  being  dressed 
with  splints  and  bandages,  the  little  finger  sloughed  off,  in  a  condition 
of  drv  gangrene,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  hand  were  attacked 
with  Kumid  mortification.  Drs.  Parker  and  l*rince  believed  that  this 
serious  accident  was  the  result  of  bandages  applied  too  tightly  and 
suflEbred  to  remain  tew  long,  while  Drs.  Valentine  Mott,  Rogers,  Wood, 
Ayres,  Dixon,  and  others,  believed  that  the  gangrene  might  have  been 
due  to  other  causes  over  which  the  surgeon  had  no  control.' 

A  few  years  ago,  a  similar  case  occurred  in  the  town  of  Spencer, 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.;  a  boy,  six  years  old,  having  brokea  his  humerus 
just  above  the  condyles.  The  fracture  was  oblique.  The  surgeoi 
who  waa  called  to  treat  the  case  was  an  old  and  highly  respectabh 
practitioner.  I  am  not  informed  of  the  plan  of  treatment  any  farther 
than  that  a  roller  was  applied.  On  the  eighth  day,  a  second  surgeon 
waa  employed,  who,  finding  the  hand  cold  and  insensible,  removed  all 
of  the  ciressings;  after  which  the  thumb  and  forefinger  sloughed,  with 
other  portions  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  hand  and  arm.  The  sur- 
geon who  was  first  in  attendance  was  prosecuted,  and  the  case  was 
tried  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  cotmty,  but  the  jury  found  no 
caoae  of  action.  Dr.  Hawley,  of  Ithaca,  and  the  late  Dr.  Webster,  of 
Geneva  Medical  College,  testified  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  death  of 
the  fingers  was  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  fragment  upon  the  bra- 
chial artery,  and  not  to  the  tightness  of  the  bandages. 

Dr.  Gross  has  also  informed  us  of  still  another  case  of  the  same 
character,  which  occurred  in  Warren  Co.,  Ky.  A  boy,  ten  years  old, 
had  broken  his  arm  above  the  condyles,  and  his  parents  having  em- 
ployed a  surgeon  residing  at  some  distance,  the  dressings  were  applied, 

*  S^  Smith,  N«w  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  Hay,  ISfiT,  p.  386,  third  Berius,  toI.  ii. 

•  Xew  York  Uedical  Qax«tt«,  vol.  xii.  pp.  46,  80,  111. 
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and  directions  given  to  send  for  the  surgeon  whenever  it  became 
^necessary.  The  parents  saw  the  arm  swell  excessively,  and  knew  that 
'the  boy  was  suffering  very  much,  but  did  not  notify  the  surgeon  until 
the  tenth  day,  when  the  hand  was  found  to  be  in  a  condition  of  mor-, 
tifioation,  and  at  length  amputation  became  necessary. 

Long  afterward,  in  the  year  1851,  when  the  boy  became  of  age,  he 
prosecuted  his  surgeon,  but  with  no  result  to  either  party  beyond  the  ^^ 
payment  of  their  respective  costs.  ^M 

While  I  would  not  deny  that  in  all  of  these  cases  the  sloughing 
might  have  been  solely  due  to  the  tightness  of  the  bandages,  against 
which  cruel  and  mischievous  practice  we  cannot  too  loudly  declaim,  a 
knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  these  parts,  and  the  opinions  of  the  very 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  testified  in  defence  of  these  surgeons, 
must  compel  us  to  admit  the  possibility  of  such  aocidcnts  where  the 
treatment  has  been  skilful  and  faultless. 

Treatment. — The  splints  generally  employed  in  this  country,  in  frac- 
tures about  the  elbow-joint,  are  simple  angular  side  splints,  without 
joints,  such  as  those  recommended  by  Physick.* 


ferfiiMOD'H  drcMltig  fur  litwar  i»rt  of  arai. 

Augular  pasteboard  splints,  felt,  gutta  percha,  &C.,  or  angular  splints 
with  a  hinge,  such  as  Kirkbride's,*  Thomas  Hewson^s,  Day's,  or  Rose's, 

or  the  more  perfect  and  ele- 
51  •  gant  angular  splint  of  "Welch. 

Kirkbride^s  splint,  which 
has  been  used  iu  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital  iu  several 
instances,  is  composed  of 
two  pieces  of  board,  con- 
nected together  by  a  circular 
joint,  and  having  eyes  on  the 
inner  edge,  two  inches  apart, 
Kiri.brid«'«Mbo«  ipiittt.  aud  holcs  througli  the  splint 


'  Klemenlfl  of  8arg#iy,b7  John  8jmp  Porvfij.PlHIadfllpliU  edition,  vol.  1.  p.  145. 
*  American  Journal  of  the  Medloal  Solenoes,  toI.  xvi.  p.  315. 
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^^  luated  distances  between  them.  There  is  also  a  swivel  eye, 
passing  through  the  upper  part  of  the  splint,  and  riveted  below.  A 
wire  is  fSastened  to  the  swivel,  and  bent  at  right  angles  at  its  other 
extremity,  of  a  size  to  fit  the  eyes  and  holes  in  the  splint.    This  splint, 


Fig.  62. 


Fig.  03. 


Bou'i  •plitit 


Waloh'i  •pttot. 


Th0  biDgM  majr  bs  tnoBfamd  to  tpllnu 
or  dl(r«r«Dt  iluM. 


properly  supported  by  pads,  is  to  be  placed  either  upon  the  outside  or 
mside  of  the  arm,  and  secured  by  rollers.  When  the  angle  is  to  bo 
changed,  the  wire  ia  unhooked  and  removed  to  another  eye,  or  to 
some  of  the  intermediate  holes  upon  the  side  of  the  splint.  IDr.  Kirk- 
bride  reports  two  oases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus 
treated  by  this  plan,  one  of  which  resulted  in  anchylosis,  but  the  other 
was  much  more  successfnl* 
H,  Bond,  of  Philadelphia,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious  splint  for 


Oond't  albow  siiUtti. 
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tlie  elbow-joLQt,  and  which  is  designed  also  to  afford  a  complete  aiip* 
port  to  the  forearm. 

For  myself,  I  geucrally  prefer  gutta  percha,  moulded  and  applied 
accurately  to  the  limb,  in  the  same  manner  aa  I  have  already  directed 
in  fracturetj  of  the  surgical  neck  and  shafl  of  the  humerus,  except  that 
it  shall  be  extended  beyond  the  elbow  to  the  wrist,  ao  as  to  support 
the  whole  length  of  the  arm,  elbow,  and  forearm.  Some  experience 
in  the  use  of  wooden  angular  splints  has  convinced  me  that  they  can- 
not be  very  well  fitted  to  the  many  inequalities  of  the  limb ;  and  nei- 
ther pasteboard  nor  binder's  board  has  suiRcient  firmness,  especially 

in  that  portion  which  covers  the 
F*g'  65.  joint.  Angular  splints,  furnished 

with  a   movable  joint,  possesa^f 
the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to^^ 
change  the  angle  of  the  Uuib  at 
pleasure,  and  of  keeping  up  8ome^ 
degree  of  motion  in  the  artlcula*^ 
tion  without  disturbing  the  frac- 
ture or  removing  the  dressings ; 
but  the  cross-bars  of  Day's  and 
Eose's  splints  render  them  com- 
plicated, and  are  in  the  way  of  a 
nice  application  of  the  rollers; 
while  they  are  all  equally  liable 
to  the  objection  stated   against 
angular  wooden  splints  without 
joints,  viz.,  that  they  seldom  can 
be  made  to  fit  accurately  th^, 
many  irregularities  of  tlie  arm 
elbow,  and  forearm.     "Welch* 
splints,  made  of  a  material  pos« 
sessing  a  slight  amount  of  fioxi 
bility,  approach  more  nearly  the 
accomplishment  of  these  indica- 
tions than  any  other  manufac- 
tured splint  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  the  number  of  cjises  in 
practice  to  which  they  are  applicable  will  be  found  to  be  limited,  while 
gutta  percha  has  no  limit  in  its  application. 

Whatever  material  is  employed,  a  pretty  large  pledget  of  fine  cotton 
batting  ought  to  be  laid  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  to  prevent  the 
roller  from  excoriating  the  delicate  and  inflamed  skin,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  protect  the  bony  eminences  about  the  joint,  or, 
rather,  to  relieve  them  from  pressure,  by  increasing  the  thickness 
the  pads  above  and  below  these  eminences. 

At  a  very  early  day,  so  early,  indeed,  as  the  seventh  or  eighth  day, 
the  splint  should  be  removed,  and,  while  the  fragments  are  steadied, 
gentle,  passive  motion  should  be  inflicted  upon  the  joint.  This  prac- 
tice should  be  repeated  as  often  as  every  second  or  third  day,  in  order 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  anchylosis.  If  much  swelling  follows 
the  injury,  it  is  my  custom  to  open  the  dressings,  without  removing 
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lo  Splints,  on  the  second  or  third  day  after  the  accident,  or  at  any 
mo  when  the  symptoms  admonish  us  of  its  necessity.  Occasionally 
it  i*  well  to  change  the  angle  of  the  splint  before  reapplying  it.  If 
the  angular  splint  with  a  movable  joint  is  used,  slight  changes  may  be 
made  while  the  splint  is  on  the  arm;  but  if  the  angle  is  much  changed 
withoat  removing  the  rollers,  they  become  unequally  tightened  over 
the  arm,  and  may  do  mischief. 

When  anchylosis  has  actually  taken  place,  we  may  more  or  leas 
OTeroome  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  of  the  ligaments  by  pas- 
rive  motion,  or  by  directing  the  patient  to  swing  a  dumb-bell  or  some 
beavj  weight  in  nis  hands,  as  Urst  recommended  by  Hildanus. 


T-    PBACrtTRE  AT   THE  BaSI  OF  THE  CONDYLES,  COMPLICATED  WTTH  FbAC- 
TT&S  B£TWEEN  THE  CONDYLES,  EXTENIUNO  INTO  THE  JOTNT. 

This  fracture,  which  is  but  a  variety  or  complication  of  the  preced- 
ing, ifl  even  more  difficult  of  diagnosis ;  and  its 
BgDflt  resulta,  and  proper  treatment  differ  auf-  P*ff-  66. 

'  :i_ently  to  demana  a  separate  consideration. 
have  recognized  the  accident  six  times. 
Lncd  to  no  period  of  life,  it  seems  to  be  the 
lU  of  a  severe  blow  inflicted  directly  upon 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  humerus,  or 
m  the  olecranon  process.  Dr.  Parker,  of  New 
ork,  was  inclined  to  regard  an  obscure  acci- 
dent about  the  elbow-joint,  which  he  saw  in  a 
sixteen  years  old,  as  a  longitudinal  fracture 
the  humerus,  with  separation  of  one  condyle, 
It  which  had  been  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon 
the  hand,'  For  myself,  I  should  regard  this 
latter  circumstance  as  presumptive  evidence 
lh.ir  it  was  not  a  fracture  of  this  character,  yet 
1  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  possibility  of  its  occurrence  in  this  way. 

Its  characteristic  symptoms  are,  increased  breadth  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  humerus,  occasioned  by  a  separation  of  the  condyles;  displace- 
ment upwards  and  backwards  of  the  radius  and  ulna;  crepitus  and 
mobility  at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  with  crepitus  also  between  the 
ooodyles,  developed  by  pressing  the  condyles  together  ;  or  when  the 
ndius  and  ulna  are  drawn  u[>,  by  restoring  those  bones  first  to  place 
by  extension,  and  then  pressing  upon  the  opposite  condyles ;  shorten- 
ing of  the  hamerus. 

Its  consequences  are,  generally,  great  inflammation  about  the  joint, 
pennanent  deformity  and  bony  anchylosis.  An  opposite  result  must 
De  regarded  as  fortunate,  and  as  an  exception  to  the  rule. 

Of  the  treatment,  we  can  only  say  that  it  miist  be  chiefly  directed  to 
the  prevention  and  reduction  of  inflammation,  at  least  during  the  first 
few  days.  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  with  an  early  reduction  of  the  frag- 
ments^ and  moderate  cfibrts,  by  splints  and  bandages,  such  as  we  have 

*  FftrlEn',  New  York  Joarnal  of  Medidne,  Nor.  1866,  p.  391,  3d  series,  vol.  i. 
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directed  in  case  of  a  simple  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  to 
keep  the  fragments  in  place.  No  surgeon  would  be  justified  in  refus« 
Log  altogether  to  make  suitable  attempts  to  accomplish  these  imjHjrtaiii 
indications;  but  he  must  always  regard  them  as  secondary  when  com- 
pared with  the  importance  of  controlling  the  inflammation. 

When  splints  are  employed,  the  same  rules  will  be  applicable  l>:>th 
as  to  their  form  and  mode  of  application,  as  in  cases  of  simple  fracture 
above  the  condyles. 

The  following  examples  will  more  completely  illustrate  the  cha 
ter,  history,  and  proper  treatment  of  these  cases,  than  any  remarks 
rules  which  we  can  at  present  make. 

A  woman  living  in  this  city,  rot.  44,  fell  upon  the  sidewalk  in  Janit 
ary,  1850,  striking  upon  her  right  elbow.  I  saw  her  a  few  minutes 
after  the  accident,  but  the  parts  about  the  joint  were  already  consider- 
ably swollen,  and  it  was  not  without  difhculty  that  the  diagnosis  was 
made  out.  The  forearm  was  slightly  flexed  upon  the  arm,  and  pronated. 
On  seizing  the  elbow  firmly,  a  distinct  motion  was  perceived  above  the 
condyles,  and  a  crepitus.  I  could  also  feel,  indistinctly,  the  point  of 
the  upper  fragment.  While  moderate  extension  was  made  upon  the 
arm,  the  condyles  were  pressed  together,  when  it  was  apparent  that 
they  had  been  separateu.  On  removing  the  extension,  they  aga 
separate*:!,  and  the  olecranon  drew  up.  She  was  in  a  condition 
extreme  exhaustion,  and  the  bones  were  easily  placed  in  position. 

An  angular  splint  was  secured  to  the  limb,  and  every  care  used 
support  tne  fragments  completely,  but  gently. 

From  this  date  until  the  conclusion  of  the  treatment,  the  dressi 
were  removed  often,  and  the  elbow  moved  as  much  as  it  was  possib 
to  move  it. 

Seven  months  after  the  accident,  the  elbow  was  almost  completcl 
anchylosed  at  a  right  angle.  The  fingers  and  wrist  also  were  quite 
rigid.  Six  years  later,  the  anchylosis  had  nearly  disappeared;  she 
could  now  flex  and  extend  the  arm  almost  as  niucli  as  the  other;  the 
wrist-joint  was  free,  and  the  fingers  could  be  flexed,  but  not  sufficiently 
to  touch  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  line  of  fracture  through  the  base 
could  be  traced  easily,  but  the  himiems  was  not  shortened.  The 
was,  moreover,  much  tenderness  over  the  point  of  fracture  through  th 
base,  and  at  other  points.  Occasionally,  a  slight  grating  was  noticed 
in  the  radio-humeral  articulation.  She  experienced  frequent  pains  in 
the  arm,  and  es{>ecially  along  the  back  and  radial  border  of  the  ring 
finger.  During  the  first  year  or  two  after  the  accident,  the  arm  porishea 
very  much,  but  although  the  hand  remained  weak,  the  muscles  we 
now  well  developed. 

A  gentleman  was  struck  with  the  tongue  of  a  carriage  with  which 
a  couple  of  horses  were  running.  The  blow  was  received  directly 
upon  the  back  of  the  left  elbow.  Dr.  Sprague  and  myself  removed 
some  small  fragments  of  bone,  and  while  opening  the  wound  lor  this 
purpose,  we  could  see  distinctly  the  line  of  fracture  extending  into  the 
joint  as  well  as  across  the  bone.     The  condyles  were  not  separated. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  only  in  the  use  of  such  means 
as  would  best  support  the  limb,  and  most  successfully  combat  inflam 


Slion.  Tbo  arm  and  forearm  were  laid  upon  a  broad  and  well 
Dfiliioned  angular  splint,  covered  with  oil-cloth^  to  which  they  were 
jriJMied  by  a  few  light  turns  of  a  roller. 

HVclve  years  after.  I  found  the  humerus  shortened  one  inch  and  a 
alf.  During  the  first  year,  he  says,  there  was  no  motion  in  the  elbow- 
lint,  but  he  can  now  flex  and  extend  the  forearm  through  about  45°; 
rhen  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  it  seems  to  strike  a  solid  body  like  bone, 
'  >tation  of  the  forearm  is  completely  lost,  the  hand  being  in  a  posi- 
ion  midway  between  supination  and  pronation.  He  suffers  no  pain, 
kd  his  arm  is  quite  strong  and  useful.  No  means  have  been  em- 
Jiojed  to  restore  the  functions  of  the  limb  but  passive  motion  at  first, 

I  and  subsequently  constant,  active  use  of  the  hand  and  arm. 
I  Tho  late  Dr.  ^omas  Spencer,  of  Geneva,  used  to  relate  a  case  in 
■luch  a  surgeon  was  called  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  fracture  of  the 
Bwer  end  of  the  humerus,  and  which  he  treated  accordingly,  with 
fclints,  &c.     On  the  second  or  third  day,  another  surgeon  was  called, 
jrho  removed  the  splints  and  bandages,  and  pronounced  it  a  disloca- 
Bon  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backward;  but  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it. 
After  some  time,  the  first  surgeon  was  prosecuted  for  having  treated 
I     as  a  fracture  what  proved  to  be  a  dislocation.     Dr.  Spencer,  who  had 
{     examined  the  arm  carefully,  gave  his  testimony  last,  and  at  a  time 
when,  from  the  evidence,  it  seemed  almost  certain  that  the  surgeon 
mxist  be  mulcted  in  heavy  damages ;  but  he  declared  his  belief  that 
both  surgeons  were  right,  since,  on  measuring  the  breadth  of  the 
humerus  through  its  two  condyles,  he  found  that  the  humerus  of  the 
injured  arm  was  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wider  than  the  opposite. 
His  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  the  condyles  had  been  split  asunder 
and  were  now  separated;  that  the  first  surgeon  properly  reduced  this 
fracture,  but  that  when,  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  second  sur- 
m  removed  the  splints  and  the  dressings,  a  contraction  of  the  mus- 
lea  had  taken  place  and  the  dislocation  occurred,  the  bones  of  the 
ire&rm  being  drai^Ti  up  between  the  fragments.    Dr.  Spencer  believed 
was  an  example  of  the  variety  of  fracture  now  under  considera- 
m.  but  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  there  was  anything  more  than  an 
iliqne  fracture  extending  into  the  joint,  followed  by  a  dislocation. 
either  cafie,  the  first  surgeon  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal,  and  so  the 
|iiiT  promptly  declared  by  their  verdict. 
In  a  case  of  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the  character  now 
ider  consideration.  Dr.  Stone,  of  the  Bellcvue  Hospital,  New  York, 
imoved  the  condyles  and  sawed  oft'  the  sharp  end  of  the  humerus, 
le  woman  was  twenty-six  years  old  and  intemperate.     The  operation 
ras  made  as  a  substitute  for  amputation.    No  serious  complications 
>llowed.    On  the  ninety-sixth  day,  the  wounds  were  completely  healed, 
id  she  could  bend  the  forearm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm,  the 
ion  of  the  muscles  having  drawn  up  the  radius  and  ulna  against 
lower  cud  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  so  that  the  motions  were 
Ltural  and  free.'     The  practice,  as  the  result  sufficiently  shows,  was 
eminently  judicious ;  and  its  practicability  ought  always  to  be  well 


Stoofr,  New  York  Jooni.  of  Med.,  May,  1651,  p.  302,  toI.  Tf.  2d  series. 
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considered  before  resorting  to  the  serious  mutilation  of  amputation. 
The  great  principle  upon  which  the  success  of  resection  is  here  brtsed 
is  the  shortening  of  the  bone,  whereby  the  reduction  may  be  accom- 
plished without  painful  tension  to  the  muscles;  a  principle  which  will 
demand  of  us  hereafter  a  more  careful  consideration  and  a  wid 
application. 


Fractures  of  the  Condyles, 


Chaussier  described  that  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
which  articulates  with  the  ulna  as  the  trochlea,  and  that  portion  which 
articulates  with  the  radius  as  the  condyle;  naming  tno  apophyses 
which  arise  from  tliem,  respectively,  epitrochlea  and  epicondyle.  Some 
of  the  French  -so-iters  have  adopted  this  nomenclature,  but  I  prefer,  as 
being  more  familiar  to  my  own  countrymen,  the  terms  external  and 
internal  condyle,  to  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  add  the  terms 
external  epicondyle  and  internal  epicondyle,  as  indicating  the  extreme 
lateral  projections,  which  are  formed  from  separate  points  of  ossifica- 
tion, and  which  do  not  become  united  to  the  condyles  until  about  the 
seventh  year  of  life,  and  sometimes  much  later. 

When,  therefore,  we  speak  of  a  fracture  of  the  epicondyle,  we  refer 
onlj  to  a  separation  of  tno  epiphysis,  such  as  it  is  in  early  life ;  or  to 
its  true  fracture,  when,  at  a  lat^r  period,  it  has  become  an  apophysis, 

§  8.  Fbaoturbs  op  the  Intebnai.  Epicondyle  (Epitrochlea.    Chaussier.) 

This  is  the  fracture  which  Granger  first  dscribed  in  the  Edinburgh 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,^  and  which  he  ascribed  solely  to  muscu- 
lar action.  "A  distinguishing  circumstance  attending  this  fracture  is 
that  of  its  being  occiiaioued  by  sudden  and  violent 
muscular  exertion ;  and  it  ^vill  be  recollected  that 
from  the  inner  condyle  those  powerful  muscles  which 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  fleahy  substance  of  the 
ulnar  aspect  of  the  forearm  have  their  principal 
origin.  The  w^ay  in  which  the  muscles  of  the  inner 
condyle  are  involuntarily  thrown  into  such  sudden 
and  excessive  action  I  take  to  be  this:  the  endeavor 
to  prevent  a  fall  by  stretching  out  the  arm,  and  th 
receiving  the  percussion  from  the  weight  of  the  body  on  the  hand."* 
It  is  a  fact,  perhaps  of  some  signiBcance  in  this  connection,  th 
most  of  these  fractures  occur  in  children,  before  the  union  of  the  epi 
physis  is  completed,  when  muscular  contriiction  might  more  ot 
prove  adequate  to  its  separation,  and  when  the  epicondyle  is  1 
prominent,  and,  therefore,  less  exposed  to  direct  blows  than  in  adult 
life  J  thus,  of  five  fractures  which  I  have  distinctly  recognized  as  frac- 
tures of  the  epicondyle,  all,  except  one,  occurred  between  the  ages  of 
two  and  fifteen  years.   But  then  it  is  equally  true  that  a  large  majority 

<  "On  ft  Partioular  Praclnre  of  th«  Inner  Condyle  of  the  Humeroa,"  hy  B^njunin 
QriDgor,  Surgeon,  Burton -apon -Trout.     Op.  cit.,  vol.  ztr.  pp.  196-201,  April,  181S. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  196. 


Fig.  67. 
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of  all  ihe  fractures  of  the  internal  condyle,  including  those  which  enter 
the  articulation,  as  well  as  those'  which  do  not,  belong  to  childhood 
and  jouth.  I  have  seen  but  two  exceptions  in  fifteen  cases.  Since, 
then,  direct  blows  generally  produce  those  fractures  which  penetrate 
Ike  joint,  no  good  reason  can  oe  shown  why  they  should  not  protlucc 
fracAores  of  the  epicondyle.  One  of  the  exceptions  to  which  1  have 
referred  as  not  having  occurred  iu  early  life,  is  suiUciently  rare  to  en- 
title it  to  especial  notice. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1856,  a  laborer,  tbirty-four  years  of  age,  fell 
&om  an  awning  upon  the  side-walk,  dislocating  the  radius  and  ulna 
backwards;  the  dislocation  was  immediately  reduced  by  a  woman  who 
came  to  his  assistance,  but  when  he  called  on  me,  soon  after,  I  found 
a  small  fragment  of  the  inner  condyle,  probably  the  epicondyle  alone, 
broken  off  and  quite  movable  under  the  finger.  It  was  slightly  dis- 
placed in  the  direction  of  the  hand. 

I  coald  not  learn  positively  whether  in  falling  he  struck  the  elbow 
or  tbe  baud,  but  there  was  presumptive  evidence  that  he  struck  the 
hand ;  i£  so,  then  probably  the  fracture  was  the  result  of  muscular 
actton,  which  is  the  more  extraordinary  as  having  taken  place  iu  a 
man  of  his  age. 

It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  theory  of  causation  adopted 
by  Granger  is  too  exclusive.  A  lad  was  brought  to  me  in  October, 
l&iS,  aged  eleven,  who  had  just  fallen  upon  his  elbow,  the  blow  having 
been  received,  as  he  a&med,  and  as  the  ecchymosis  showed  pretty 
ooQclusively,  directly  upon  the  inner  condyle.  The  fragment  was 
qaite  loose,  and  crepitus  was  distinct.  lie  could  flex  and  extend  the 
arm.  and  rotate  the  forearm,  without  pain  or  inconvenience.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  fracture  did  not  extend  into  the  joint ;  the  result  seemed 
al«>  to  confirm  this  opinion,  for  in  three  months  from  the  time  of  the 
accident  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint  were  almost  completely  re- 
stored. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Granger  has  failed  to  establish,  by  any  particular  proois, 
tbat  in  more  than  one  or  two  of  his  cases  the  fracture  was  the  result 
of  muacolar  action ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  disposed  to  infer,  from 
tbe  violent  inflammation  which  generally  ensued  in  his  cases,  from 
tlie  frequency  of  ecchymosis,  and  especially  from  the  injury  done  to 
the  tdnar  nerve  in  at  least  three  instances^  that  most  of  them  were 
produced  by  direct  blows  inflicted  from  below  in  the  fall  upon  the 
giDOod.  Fractures  produced  by  muscular  action  are  seldom  accom- 
d  with  much  inflammation  or  effusion  of  blood,  and  it  is  much 
probable  that  the  ulnar  nerve  should  have  been  maimed  by  the 
:t  blow  which  caused  the  fracture,  than  by  the  displacement  of  the 
ibysis,  which  is,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  almost  always  carrieti 
iwards,  and  oftener  slightly  forwards  than  backwards.  It  is  only 
'hen  the  fragment  is  forced  directly  backwards  that  the  ulnar  nerve 
'  be  made  to  suffer ;  a  direction  which,  it  does  not  seem  to  mo,  it 
ever  take  from  muscular  action  alone. 
Dirtctum  of  Dispiacemtnt,  SympiomSy  dec. — I  have  seen  this  fragment 
»Iaoed  in  the  direction  of  the  hand,  or  downwards,  very  manifestly, 
and  in  two  other  examples  a  careful  measurement  showed  a 
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slight  displacement  in  the  same  direction.  The  greatest  displacement 
occurred  in  a  boy  fifteen  years  old,  who  was  brought  to  me  &om  St. 
Catharine^s,  Canada  West.  He  had  fallen  upon  his  arm  in  wrestling; 
and  his  surgeon  found  a  dislocation  of  the  bones  of  the  elbow-join^ 
which  he  immediately  reduced.  The  fracture  was  not  at  that  time 
detected,  the  arm  being  greatly  swollen.  No  splints  were  applied.  It 
was  three  months  after  the  accident  when  I  saw  him,  at  which  time  I 
found  the  internal  epicondyle  broken  off  and  removed  downwards 
toward  the  hand  one  inch  and  a  quarter ;  and  at  this  point  it  had 
become  immovably  fixed.  Partial  anchylosis  existed  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  but  pronation  and  supination  were  perfect. 

In  one  instance  I  believed  the  fragment  to  be  carried  about  three 
lines  upwards  and  two  backwards  toward  the  olecranon;  in  each  of 
the  other  examples  the  fragment  has  not  seemed  to  suffer  any  sensible 
di^la<sement 

Granger  found,  also,  in  the  ^yg  examples  which  came  under  hia 
notice,  the  epicondyle  carried  toward  the  hand,  with  more  or  leas 
variation  in  its  lateral  position,  so  that  while  in  some  instances  it 
touched  the  olecranon,  m  others  it  was  removed  an  inch  or  more  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

It  is  probable  that,  except  where  controlled  by  the  force  and  direc- 
tion of  the  blow,  or  by  some  complications  in  the  accident,  the  frag- 
ment, if  displaced  at  all,  always  moves  downwards  towards  the  hand, 
or  downwards  and  a  little  forwards  in  the  direction  of  the  action  of 
the  principal  muscles  which  arise  from  this  apophysis;  and  when  the 
fracture  or  separation  is  the  result  of  muscular  action  alone,  this  form 
of  displacement  seeras  to  !ne  to  be  inevitable.  In  addition  to  the 
mobility,  crepitus,  and  generally  slight  displacement  of  the  fragment^ 
which  are  the  principal  signs  of  this  fracture,  it  may  be  noticed  that 
there  is  usually  some  embarrassment  in  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint, 
which  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  swelling,  and  in  part  to  the  detach- 
ment of  the  point  of  bone  from  and  around  which  most  of  the  pro- 
nators and  flexors  of  the  forearm  have  their  rise.  In  one  instance, 
already  quoted,  that  of  the  lad  aged  eleven  years,  who  broke  the 
epicondyle  from  a  direct  blow,  the  motions  of  pronation,  with  flexion, 
were  not  at  all  impaired,  neither  immediately  nor  at  any  subsequent 
period,  but  the  fragment  was  never  sensibly,  or  only  very  slightly 
displaced. 

Granger  has  recorded  another  class  of  symptoms,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  his  explanation  of  which,  however,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit.  One  of  these  cases  he  describes  as  follows:  A  boy,  eight 
years  old,  fell  with  violence,  and  broke  off  completely  the  whole  of 
the  inner  epicondyle  of  the  right  humerus.  The  lad  said  he  had 
fallen  on  bis  hand.  The  fragment  was  displaced  toward  the  hand. 
Severe  inflammation  followed,  but  he  recovered  the  free  and  entire 
use  of  the  elbow-joint  in  less  than  three  months  after  the  accident. 
No  splints  or  bandages  were  ever  employed. 

From  the  moment  of  the  accident,  the  little  finger,  the  inner  side  of 
the  ring  finger,  and  the  skin  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  lost  all 
sensation.    The  abductor  minimi  digiti  and  two  contiguous  muscles 
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ft  the  little  finger  were  also  paralyzed.  Tliis  condition  lasted  eight  or 
'ten  yean,  after  which  sensation  and  motion  were  gradually  restored 
U)  these  parta.  As  a  consequence  of  this  paralyz^  condition  of  the 
Bllnar  nerve,  also,  successive  crops  of  vesications,  about  the  size  of  a 
blit  horse-bean,  commenced  to  form  on  the  little  finger  and  ulnar 
Bge  of  the  hand  some  weeks  after  the  accident,  leaving  troublesome 
%Eoonations.  This  eruption  did  not  entirely  cease  for  two  or  three 
mouths. 

»  In  two  other  cases,  Mr.  Granger  remarks  that  he  has  found  "the 
■une  iMuralysis  of  the  small  muscles  of  the  little  finger,  the  same  loss 
pf  feeling  in  the  int^uments,  and  the  same  succession  of  crops  of 
Bkoenoles  on  the  aifected  parts  of  the  hand,  as  is  described  to  have 
occurred  in  the  preceding  case." 

Without  intending  to  intimate  a  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Gran- 
ger's statement,  that  such  phenomena  have  followed  in  three  cases  out 
wf  the  five  which  he  has  seen,  I  must  express  my  belief  that  it  was 
pnlj  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  circumstances,  since  the  same  phe- 
■omfiii  have  never  been  seen  by  myself,  nor  do  I  know  that  they 
rfcam  been  observed  by  any  other  surgeon. 

JiemUs, — ^As  in  all  other  accidents  about  the  elbow-joint,  a  tem- 
porary rigidity  is  almost  inevitable.  The  mere  confinement  of  the 
aim  in  a  flexed  position  is  sufficient  to  determine  this  result  without 
die  intcrpositiou  of  a  fracture;  but  when  inflammation  occurs,  more  or 
leas  conlractiou  of  the  tendons,  muscles,  &l;.,  al)out  the  joint  must  en- 
sue. To  this  circumstance,  therefore,  added  to  the  confinement,  rather 
than  to  the  fracture,  will  be  due  the  anchylosis.  If  the  fragment  is 
ikA  duFplaoed,  the  fracture  cannot  certainly  be  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  motion,  since  it  does  not  in  any  way  involve  the  joint;  and  if  dis- 
plaoement  exists,  its  ultimate  elloot  in  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
moflcks  which  arise  from  the  a}}ophysis  must  be  only  trivial  and  scarcely 
appreciable.  We  might,  thereibre,  reasonably  conclude  that  where 
the  accident  has  been  properly  treated,  permanent  anchylosis  would 
be  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  This  view  of  the  matter  seems  also 
to  be  sustained  by  the  recorded  results.  In  Granger's  cases,  the  full 
nage  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  forearm  has  been  finally  restored, 
or  with  so  trilling  an  exception  as  not  to  be  observable  without  close 
attention,  in  every  instance;  except  in  the  one  already  mentional, 
which  was  originally  complicated  with  dislocation;  and  even  in  this 
caae  the  ultimate  maiming  was  inconsiderable.  Malgaigne,  who  says 
"il  oaght  to  be  understood  that  in  this  accident  articular  rigidity  is 
akxMMl  inevitable,"  seems  nevertheless  to  admit  the  justness  of  Gran- 
ger'a  observations  as  to  the  final  result,  if  the  proper  means  are  em- 
ployed to  prevent  it.  I  have  myself  found  only  once  any  considerable 
imixiirmeni  of  the  motions  of  the  joint  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years. 
TraUmenl. — This  accident  does  not  constitute  an  exception  to  the 
rule  which  experience  has  established,  that  apophyseal  projections 
when  once  displaced  can  seldom  be  restored  completely  to  position  or 
maintained  in  position,  until  a  bony  union  is  consummated.  Granger 
leinarkfl :  "I  have  purposely  avoided  saying  one  word  about  replacing 
the  detached  condyle  (epicondyle),  and  for  these  reasons:  during  the 
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state  of  tumefaction  of  the  limb;  no  means  could  be  adopted  for  con- 
fining the  retracted  condyle  in  ita  place,  beyond  that  of  ine  relaxation 
of  the  muscles ;  and  both  before  the  tumefaction  has  commenced,  and 
after  it  has  subsided,  all  endeavors  to  replace  the  condyle;  or  even  to 
change  the  position  of  it,  have  failed."  Ho  even  proceeds  so  far  as  to 
declare  that,  while  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  the  reduction  of  the 
inflammation  by  appropriate  means,  we  ought,  nevertheless,  to  instruct 
the  patient  to  flex  and  extend  the  arm  daily  from  the  moment  the  aoi 
cident  occurs  until  the  cure  is  completed,  and  without  any  regard  ui 
the  consolidation  of  the  fragment;  "the  exercise  of  the  joint  in  thid 
manner  must  constitute  the  principal  occupation  of  the  patient  for 
several  weeks ;  and  should  it  be  remitted  during  the  formation  and 
consolidation  of  the  callus,  much  of  the  benefit  which  may  have  been 
derived  from  this  practice  will  bo  lost,  and  will  with  difficidty  be  re- 
gained." 

TVith  only  slight  qualifications  I  would  adopt  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Granger.  The  limb  ought,  at  first,  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of  semi- 
fiexion,  so  that  if  anchylosis  should  unfortunately  ensue,  it  should  be 
in  the  condition  which  would  render  it  most  serviceable,  and  also 
because  in  this  position  the  muscles  which  tend  to  displace  the  Aug- 
ment would  be  most  completely  relaxed.  While  thus  placed  an 
attempt  ought  to  be  made,  by  seizing  the  apophysis,  to  restore  it  to 
position  ;  and  if  the  oftbrt  succeeds,  as  it  certainly  is  not  very  likely  to 
do,  a  compress  and  roller  ought  to  be  so  appliea  as  to  maintain  it  in^^ 
position ;  provided,  always,  that  it  shall  not  be  found  necessary  to  &p^H 
ply  the  roller  so  tight  as  to  endanger  the  limb,  or  increase  the  inflam*^^ 
mation.  An  angular  splinlf  would  be  an  almost  indispensable  part  of 
the  apparel,  at  least  with  children,  where  this  indication  is  in  view. 
In  no  ease,  however,  ought  more  than  seven  or  fourteen  days  to  elapse 
before  all  bandaging  and  splinting  should  be  abandoned,  and  careful, 
but  frequent  flexion  and  extension  be  substituted. 

In  three  cases  seen  by  me,  a  displacement  of  the  fragment,  either 
forwards  or  backwards,  has  occurred  wlienevor  the  arm  was  flexed, 
and  it  has  been  necessary,  therefore,  to  treat  the  case  with  the  arm  iu 
a  straight  position.    These  are  plainly  only  exceptions  to  the  rule.' 

§  9.  Feactures  of  the  External  Epicoxdyle.    (Epicondyle,  Chaussier.) 

I  have  only  mentioned  this  supposed  fracture,  of  which  some  writers 
have  spoken  as  a  fact,  in  order  that  I  may  declare  my  conviction  that 
its  existence  has  never  been  made  out.  If  wo  admit  the  possibility, 
that,  while  in  a  state  of  epiphysis,  it  might,  like  the  corresponding 
internal  epiphysis,  be  separated  by  muscular  action,  we  must  yet  deny 
its  probability,  since  it  is  so  exceedingly  small ;  and  wo  must,  for  the 
same  reason,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  fact  of  its  separation 
could  be  recognized  in  the  living  subject.  Moreover,  if  a  true  fracture 
occurs  at  this  point  as  the  result  of  external  violence,  it  is  sufficiently 
plain,  from  an  examination  of  the  anatomical  structure,  that  it  must 
more  or  less  extend  into  the  joint  and  involve  the  condyle  itself. 

I  Now  York  Hed.  Timet,  ilpril  13, 1851. 
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§  10.  Fractures  or  nra  Intcbnal  Condtle.     (Trochlea,  Chauesier.) 

B.  Cooper,  South,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  others,  speak  of  fracture 
of  lb«  internal  condj-le  as  very  common,  and  more  so  than  fracture 
of  the   external   condyle:    while   Malgaigne,   who 
ftdmits  its  existence,  has  never  met  with  a  single  ^^s-  ^JS- 

iiring  example,  and  regards  its  occurrence  as  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  In  a  record  of  fifteen  fractures  I 
hftTe  found  no  difficulty  in  reco^izing  five  as  frac- 
tores  of  the  inner  condyle;  five,  I  have  already  said, 
were  fractures  of  the  epicondyle,  and  the  remainder 
were  undetermined,  while  my  records  furnish  eigh- 
teen examples  of  undoubted  fractures  of  the  external 
cotkdjle.  It  is  probable  that  Sir  Astley  did  not  intend  to  make  anv 
distinction  between  fractures  of  the  condyle  and  epicondyle,  and  this 
night  <5xplain  somewhat  his  opinion  of  the  relative  frequency  of  these 
aooideDtA;  but  even  rejecting  this  important  distinction,  it  has  hap- 
pened to  me  to  see  more  examples  of  fracture  of  the  outer  condyle 
than  of  the  inner. 

Cbttf«9. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  fractures  of  the  internal 
condyle,  as  well  as  fractures  of  the  opicondylo,  belong  abuost  exclu- 
sirclj  to  infancy  and  childhood,  only  two  instances  having  come  under 
my  notice  after  the  eighteenth  year  of  life. 

I  have  seen  no  instance  which  could  be  traced  to  any  other  cause 
than  a  direct  blow,  such  as  a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  the  force  of  the  con- 
evBBion  being  received  directly  upon  the  eondyle. 

Linf  of  Fracture,  Displacement,  Symptoms. — The  direction  of  the  line 
of  fracture  is  tolerably  uniform,  namely,  commencing  about  one-quarter 
orbalf  an  inch  above  the  epicondyle,  it  extends  obliquely  outwards 
throngh  the  olecrfinon  and  coronoid  fossce,  and  enters  the  joint  through 
the  centre  of  the  trochlea. 

Displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  can  take  place  only  in  a  direo- 
tioo  npwords,  backwards,  forwards  and  inwards  (to  the  ulnar  side). 
The  fragment  cannot  be  carried  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  the 
hand,  nor  outwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  unless  the  radius 
$ieo  is  broken  or  dislocated. 

The  most  common  form  of  displacement  is  upwards  and  backwards, 
and  perhaps  at  the  same  time  a  little  inwards;  the  ulna  remaining 
Attached  to  the  lower  fragment,  and  following  its  movements.  I  have 
fioen  one  instance  in  which  the  fragment  was  carried  directly  downwards 
toward  the  hand,  but  this  accident  was  originally  complicated  with  a 
ttidootion  of  the  radius  backwards.  The  dislocation  was  immediately 
redoced.  Five  years  after,  when  the  young  man  was  twenty-three 
jears  old,  I  found  the  condyle  displaced  downwards  and  forwards 
aboat  half  an  inch,  so  that  wlien  the  forearm  was  extended  it  became 
strikingly  deflected  to  the  radial  side. 

E""  e  aymptoms  which  characteiize  this  fracture  are  crepitus,  almost 
fs  easily  detected;  mobility  of  the  fragment,  discovered  espe- 
rbr  seizing  upon  the  epicondyle,  or  by  flexing  and  extending  the 
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arm ;  displacement  of  the  smaller  fragment  and  a  projection  of  the 
olecranon  process,  this  latter  being  very  marked  when  the  forearm  is 
extended  upon  the  arm,  but  almost  completely  disappearing  when  the 
elbow  is  bent;  projection  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  in  front  wh< 
the  arm  is  extended ;  the  humerus  shortened  when  measured  along  it 
ulnar  side,  from  the  internal  epicondyle ;  the  breadth  of  the  humeri 
through  its  condyles,  generally  increased  slightly,  sometimes  half  ai 
inch  or  more ;  if  the  lesser  fragment  is  carried  upwards  it  will  abo  " 
found  that  when  the  limb  is  extended,  the  forearm  will  be  deflected  to 
the  ulnar  side. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  remarks  that  it  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  di 
location  ;  and  Thomas  M.  Markoe,  of  New  York,  has  shown  that  it  ia^" 
in  fact,  frequently  complicated  with  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  backwards ;  indeed,  he  expressed  a  belief  that  this  dislocation 
of  the  radius  seldom  or  never  occurs  without  a  fracture  of  the  internal 
condyle.*  I  shall  refer  to  his  views  again  when  considering  disloca- 
tions of  the  head  of  the  radius. 

BesuUs. — It  is  probable  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  no  permanent 
displacement  exists;  although  the  irregularity  of  the  bony  deposit 
around  the  base  of  the  condyle,  which  generally  may  be  easily  felt 
would  lead  to  a  contrary  opinion.     The  fiict  that  the  lower  fragmen 
usually  follows  the  motions  of  the  olecranon,  renders  its  rej^lacemenl 
and  retention  comparatively  easy,  unless  some  complication  exist 
It  is  not  from  displacement,  therefore,  so  much  as  from  permanei 
muscular,  and  especially  bony  anchylosis,  that  serious  raaimings 
often  result.     Under  any  treatment  bony  anchylosis  will  very  ullen^ 
ensue,  and  under  improper  treatment  it  is  almost  inevitable. 

TrecUjneiit. — The  arm  must  be  immediately  flexed  to  nearly  or  quite 
a  right  angle,  when,  without  much  manipulation,  the  fragments  will 
be  made  to  resume  their  place.  A  gutta-percha,  right-angled  splint, 
such  as  I  have  already  directed  for  fractures  occurring  just  alx)ve  the 
condyles,  well  and  carefully  cushioned,  may  now  be  applied,  and 
secured  by  rollers.  Suitable  pads  must  also  aid  the  splint  and  roller, 
in  keeping  the  fragments  in  place.  Markoe  prefers  keeping  the  fore- 
arm in  a  {Kjsition  about  ten  degrees  short  of  a  right  angle,  believing 
that  in  this  jwsition  the  ulna  itself  will  act  as  a  splint,  and  by  its  sup* 
port  on  the  uninjured  portion  of  the  trochlea,  hold  in  its  place  thi 
broken  condyle.  Very  properly,  also,  he  prefers  to  lay  the  anguh 
splint,  made  of  tin  and  fitted  to  the  arm  and  forearm,  upon  the  back 
the  limb  instead  of  upon  the  front  or  sides.  li*  it  is  upon  the  insid( 
it  covers  the  broken  condyle,  and  we  are  unable  to  know  so  well  il 
position ;  if  upon  either  aide,  it  is  apt  to  press  injuriously  upon 
epicondyles;  and  if  il  is  in  front,  the  fragments  cannot  be  so  well 
justed  or  supported.  Upon  this  point,  however,  surgeons  arc  not  vei 
well  agreed,  and  no  doubt  more  will  depend  upon  the  care  with  whicl 
the  splint  is  applied  than  upon  the  surface  against  which  it  is  laid. 

Considerable  swelling  is  almost  certain  to  follow,  and  no  surgeon 
ought  to  hazard  the  chances  of  vesications,  ulcerations,  &o.,  by  neglect- 

•  MArkOfr  New  York  Jonrnal  of  Medicine,  Mrjt,  1866,  p.  382,  second  seriw,  toI.  xlr. 
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hkg  to  open  or  completely  remove  the  dreasings  every  day.  Within 
•even  days,  and  perhaps  earlier,  passive  motion  mu8t  be  commenced, 
and  perseveriugly  employed  from  day  to  day  uutil  the  care  is  accom- 
plished ;  indeed,  in  a  majority  of  caaes  it  is  better  not  to  resume  the 
me  of  splints  after  this  period :  for  although  at  this  time  no  bony 
union  has  taken  place,  yet  the  effusions  have  somewhat  steadied  the 
ftvgnentSy  and  the  danger  of  displacement  is  lessened,  while  the  pre- 
vention of  anchylosis  demands  very  early  and  continued  motion. 

When  the  fracture  is  comj>ound,  or  otherwise  comi^licated,  these 
simple  rules  will  seldom  be  found  applicable ;  in*ieed,  fractures  attended 
wilA  no  such  complications  will  occasionally  be  found  difficult  to  re- 
duce^ OT  to  maintain  in  position  after  reduction. 

§  II.  Fractcbes  of  t^e  External  Condtli. 

Cmtsei, — All  the  fractures  (18)  of  the  external  condyle  which  I  have 
occurred  in  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  exce|)t  one;  in 
instance  a  woman,  eighty -eight  years  of  age,  fell  upon  her  elbow 
intoxicated,  breaking  off  the  outer  condyle.    Two  months  ailer 
dent  I  found  the  fragment  displaced  half  an  inch  upwards,  and 
ly  uni ted- 
In  a  large  majority  of  these  cases  the  patients  themselves  have 
affirmed,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin  has  furuished  conclusive  evidence, 
tlttt  the  fracture  was  produced  hy  a  direct  blow,  generallj'-  by  a  fall 
wpcfn  the  elbow. 

Line  of  Fracture,  Displacement,  and  jSj/niptoins. — The  direction  of  the 
fracture  is  generally  such  that,  commencii»g  always  above  ami  without 
tiie  capsule,  it  descends  obliquely  and  enters  the  joint  either  just  within 
or  through  the  "small  bead"  or  articulating  surface  upon  which  the 
radius  ia  received;  or  else  it  penetrates  more  deeply  in  its  progress, 
jnd  passing  through  the  olecranon  fossa,  it  enters  the  joint  through 
tin  middle  of  the  trochlea. 

In  the  drbt  of  these  classes  of  examples,  which  I  think  also  is  the 
Boat  common,  the  condyle  alone  is  broken  oli',  and  it  is  liable  only  to 
become  displaced  backwards,  forwards,  or  outwards;  generally,  I  have 
tend  it  displaced  a  little  outwards,  sufficiently  to  increase  manifestly 
tie  bf«adth  of  the  condyles:  or  it  has  been  carrietl  backwartls;  once 
4^^*  irds;  it  is  also,  in  some  cases,  carried  upwards  in  a  small 

dep-t.  ijgh  the  action  of  the  supinators  and  extensors  would 

leem  to  render  a  downward  displacement  more  common.  These  dis- 
ptaeemente  are  usually  not  considerable,  and  in  a  few  cases  there  is 
aooe  at  alL  Whatever  may  be  the  direction  or  degree  in  which  the 
fragment  is  moved,  however,  the  head  of  the  radius  is  found  almost 
always  to  accompany  it;  but  in  the  case  which  I  am  about  to  relate, 
the  head  of  the  radius  became  completely  separated  from  the  condyle. 
Frederick  Keaft'er,  set.  11,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay,  and  he  is  confi- 
dent that  he  struck  tlie  ground  with  the  back  of  his  elbow.  Six  hours 
after  the  accident,  he  was  brought  to  me  by  the  physician  who  was 
fim  called  to  him.  The  arm  was  much  swollen,  and  the  external  con- 
dyle OQold  not  be  distinctly  felt,  but  when  pressure  was  made  directly 
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Upon  it;  crepitus  and  motion  became  manifest.  The  head  of  the  radius 
"waa  at  the  same  time  dislocated  backwards,  and  separated  entirely  from 
the  condyle;  its  smooth  button-like  head  being  very  prominent.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  a  blow  from  behind  should  leave  the  head  of 
the  radius  dislocated  backwards,  or  how  the  radius  could  have  separated 
from  the  broken  condyle;  but  as  the  examination  was  repeated  several 
times,  and  while  the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  ether,  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  fact.  Several  other  surgeons  who  were  present  con- 
curred  with  me  in  opinion  fully.  I 

While  prosecuting  the  examination,  I  reduced  the  dislocation  of  the 
radius,  but  it  would  not  remain  in  place  a  moment  when  pressure  or 
support  was  removed.    The  lad  recovered  with  a  very  useful  arm,  the 
motions  of  flexioa  and  extension,  with  pronation  and  supination,  after     , 
the  lapse  of  a  year,  being  nearly  as  complete  as  before  the  acoidentifl 
the  radius  remaining  unreduced.  ^B 

Sometimes  it  will  be  noticed  that  while  the  portion  of  the  condyle 
which  is  attached  to  the  radius  falls  backwards,  its  upper  and  broken 
extremity  pitches  forwards ;  and  this  attitude  it  is  especially  prone  to 
assume  when  the  forearm  is  extended. 

It  is  even  possible,  when  the  fracture  traverses  the  trochlea,  for  the 
ulna  also  to  become  displaced  backwards  along  with  the  radius  and 
the  lesser  fragment. 

Crepitus,  which  is  usually  very  distinct,  is  most  easily  obtained  bj 
rotating  the  radius,  or  b^  seizing  upon  the  condyle  with  the  thuml 
and  fingers,  and  moving  it  backwards  and  forwanls. 

Results. — Ordinarily,  this  fragment  unites  ])rom)>tly,  and  by  the 
interposition  of  a  bony  callus;  but  in  four  cases,  I  have  noticea  that 
either  no  union  has  occurred,  or  the  union  has  been  accomplished 
only  through  the  medium  of  fibrous  structure,  and  the  iragment  coo?^ 
tinued  ailorward  to  move  with  the  radius.  ^| 

As  a  coasequeucc,  probably,  of  the  displacement  of  the  lesser  frag-" 
ment  upwards,  the  forearm,  when  straightened,  is  occasionally  found 
deflected  to  the  radial  side.  The  surgeon  must  not,  however,  confound 
the  deflection  which  is  natural,  and  which  is  greater  in  some  persons 
than  in  others,  with  the  unnatural  radial  inclination  which  is  occa- 
sioned sometimes  by  this  accident.  I  have  met  with  this  phenomenon 
three  times  in  children  under  three  years  of  age,  in  one  of  which  I 
could  not  discover  that  the  condyle  was  carried  toward  the  shoulder, 
but  only  outwanla;  in  each  of  the  other  cases  the  fragment  had  united 
by  ligament.     The  following  is  one  of  the  cxampltsa  referred  to: — 

A  girl,  set.  3,  fell  and  broke  the  external  condyle  of  the  left  humoruflj 
the  fracture  extending  freely  into  the  joint ;  crepitus  distinct ;  foreai 
slightly  flexed ;  prone.    Lesser  fragment  displaced  outwards  and  a  litth 
backwards,  carrying  with  it  the  radius.     On  the  second  day  1  wiusdis»j 
missed  on  account  of  the  unfavorable  prognosis  which  I  gave,  or  rath< 
because  I  refused  to  guarantee  a  perfect  limb,  and  an  empiric  wi 
employed. 

July  2,  1857.  several  months  after  the  accident,  the  father  bro/Ughl 
iier  to  me  for  examination.  There  was  no  anchylosis,  but  the  lessei 
fragment  had  never  united,  unless  by  ligament,  moving  freely  with 
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►f  the  radius.     When  the  forearm  was  straightened  upon 
it  fell  strongly  to  the  radial  side,  but  resumed  ita  natural 
ition  again  when  the  elbow  was  ilexed. 

The  two  other  examples  are  reported  at  length  in  the  second  part 
'  my  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures  as  Cases  57  and  69  of 

tores  of  the  humerus. 
In  one  other  example,  however,  mentioned  also  in  my  report  as 
66,  the  deflection  was  to  the  opposite  side.  I  examined  the  lad 
"toc  year  after  the  accident,  he  being  then  five  years  old,  and  I  found 
the  external  condyle  very  prominent  and  firmly  unitetl,  but  not  appa- 
rcDtly  displaced  in  any  direction  except  outwards.  The  radius  and 
ulna  had  evidently  suffered  a  diastasis  at  their  upper  ends,  but  all  of 
motions  of  the  joint  were  free  and  perfect. 
Dorsey*  speaks  of  this  lateral  inclination  as  being  always  to  the 
ulnar  side,  but  does  not  indicate  to  what  piirticular  fracture  of  the 
alhow  it  belongs.  He  has  also  described  a  splint,  contrived  by  Dr. 
flrraick,  intended  to  remedy  the  deformity  in  question. 

Chelius  also  speaks  of  the  same  deformity  as  occurring  after  frac- 
tores  of  the  internal,  but  does  not  mention  it  in  connection  with  frac- 
tures of  the  external  condyle,  that  is,  an  inclination  of  the  forearm  to 
tbe  ulnar  side. 

In  more  than  half  of  the  cases  of  fracture  of  tbis  condyle  some 
degree  of  anchylosis  has  resulted,  lasting  at  least  several  months.  I 
bftre  aeen  it  remaining  after  a  lapse  of  from  one  to  twenty  years,  but 
generally  it  gradually  diminishes,  and,  in  a  majority  of  oases,  com- 
pleficdy  disappears  after  a  few  years. 

TroatmerU, — I  do  not  know  that  I  need  add  much  to  what  has 
already  been  said  in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the 
opposite  condyle,  and  at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  since  the  measures 
**   ible  to  the  one  are,  in  general,  applicable  to  the  other. 

lerally,  the  forearm  ought  to  be  flexed  upon  the  arm,  especially 

itti  a  view  to  overcome  the  usual  tendency  in  the  upper  ena  of  the 

it  fragment  to  pitch  forwards,  and  which  form  of  aisplacement  is 

tly  increased  by  straightening  the  arm.     A  remarkable  exception 

this  rule,  and  the  only  one  I  have  seen,  must  be  mentioned. 

James  Cronyn,  aged  six,  was  brought  to  me  in  March,  1857,  having, 

a  few  minutes  before,  fallen  from  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  to  the 

lund.     His  father  said  the  elbow  had  been  broken  at  the  same  point 

ro  years  before,  and  from  that  time  had  remained  stiff  and  crooked. 

found  the  external  condyle  broken  of^  and,  with  the  head  of  the 

liua,  carried  backwards.    This  was  the  position  which  it  occupied 

itly,  though  it  was  easily  restored  and  maintained  in  position 

the  arm  was  straight,  but  not  by  any  possible  means  when  the 

>w  was  flexed.     I  dressed  the  arm,  therefore,  in  an  extended  posi- 

m,  with  a  long  felt  splint,  and  the  fragments  remained  well  in  place 

Ltil  a  cure  waa  accomplished. 

In  certain  examples,  I  have  no  doubt  also  that  advantage  might  be 

*  SlemvnU  of  Sargery^  by  PhiUp  Sjng  Dorsej,  Fhila.  ed.,  1613,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 
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derived  from  the  use  of  Physick's  splint,  intended  to  obviate  the  out- 
wurd  or  inward  inclination  of  the  forearm. 


Physick'*  R|>lliit. 

It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that,  in  the  three  cases  in  whic 
I  have  observed  bony  union  to  fail,  and  the  fragments  to  continue 
movable,  the  motions  of  the  elbow-joint  have,  in  a  very  short  ti 
been  completely  restored.     If  it  does  not  prove  that  Granger  i 
correct  in  his  views  as  applied  to  fractures  of  the  internal  epicondy 
namely,  that  it  was  of  little  or  no  consequence  whether  the  firagm 
united  or  not,  and  that  the  ell>ow-joint  ought  to  be  submitted  to  f] 
motion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  treatment — if  it  does 
absolutely  prove,  I  say,  the  correctness  of  his  views,  it  at  least  m 
abate  our  apprehensions  of  the  supposed  evil  results  of  non-union  in 
the  case  of  the  fracture  now  under  consideration. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  also,  with  a  qualifiod  approval, 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  John  C.  "Warren,  of  Boston,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Norris 
in  his  Report  on  Surgery,  made  to  the  American  Medical  Association 
in  184S.  _  ^ 

"  In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  tlie  condyles  of  the  os  humeri,  Ij^^ 
course  is  usually  recommended  which  he  believes  to  Ix;  hurtful,  inas-    ' 
much  as  it  favors  the  worat  consequences  of  the  injury,  namely,  loss 
of  motion  in  the  joint.    By  this  mode  of  treatment,  the  fractured  piece 
becomes  sulBciently  fixed  to  create  partial  anchylosis ;  and  there  is  bo 
much  pain  afterwards  in  the  proposed  passive  movements  as  to  cause 
the  omission  of  these  measures  until  permanent  stifliiess  takes  plaoQ^I 
The  proper  course  in  the  management  of  these  accidents,  he  conceivesi 
to  be,  Ist.  To  apply  no  splints,  but  in  the  earlier  days  to  make  use  of 
the  proper  means  to  prevent  inflammation.    2d.  To  accustom  the 
patient  to  early  and  daily  movements  of  flexion  and  extension.     8d. 
"When  the  action  of  the  joint  becomes  limited,  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance by  force,  and  rej^eat  it  daily,  until  the  tendency  of  the  joint  to 
stiffen  ceases. 

"  The  accomplishment  of  this  process,  he  adds,  is  so  very  painful 
that  few  patients  have  courage  to  submit  to  it,  and  few  surgeons  firm- 
ness to  prosecute  it.  The  consequence  has  been  that  in  a  great  nnra- 
l:>er  of  cases  the  use  of  the  articulation  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  has 
been  lost.  The  introduction  of  etherization,  by  preventing  the  pain, 
gives  us,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Warren,  the  means  of  overcoming  the 
resistance.  By  its  aid  he  has  restored  the  motion  of  a  considerable 
number  of  anchylosed  elbows,  and  has  successfully  applied  the  same 
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to  other  joints,  particularly  to  the  shoulder  and  knee.  This 
now  become  hia  settled  practice,  with  the  results  of  which  he  is 
entirely  satisfied.  The  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  forced 
Dorements  of  an  anchylosed  joint  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  By  a 
Msotiiible  abstraction  of  blood,  and  other  auti-inflaiiimutory  treatment, 
has  never  found  it  alarming."* 

My  respect  for  the  distinguished  surgeon  whoso  opinion  is  here 

[iven  does  not  permit  me  to  question  the  correctness  of  his  practice ; 

~  cannot  avoid  a  belief  that  his  language  docs  not  convey  a  precise 

of  his  views.     If  he  intends  to  say  that  he  would  move  the  joint 

cly  when  it  is  sufifering  from  acute  inflammation,  and  when  motion 

eocasions  great  pain,  I  must  protest  against  the  practice  as  likely  to 

vastly  more  harm  than  good  in  any  case ;  but  if  he  would  move  the 

)iDt  from  the  first,  when  the  inflammation  and  swelling  are  trivial, 

id  when  it  occasions  only  an  endurable  amount  of  pain,  then  his 

rieira  are  just  and  his  practice  worthy  of  imitation. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 
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Of  seventy -one  fractures  of  the  radius  which  have  come  under  my 

~    ration,  three  belonged  to  the  upper  third,  two  to  the  middle  third, 

:ty-six  to  the  lower  third.    Two  were  compound,  and  sixty-nine 

iple.    Forty-three  are  recorded  of  males,  and  twenty-five  of  females; 

r-Ujree  as  having  occurred  in  the  left  arm,  and  twenty  in  the 

jturc  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  as  a  simple  accident,  uncompli- 

with  any  other  fracture  or  dislocation,  is  exceedingly  rare ;  yet, 

tFwmg  to  the  depth  of  the  superincumbent  mass  of  muscles,  and  the 
difficulty  of  determining,  where  so  many  bones  and  processes  approach 
each  other,  precisely  from  what  point  the  crepitus,  if  any  is  found,  pro- 
oeeds,  surgeons  have  often  been  deceived,  and  they  have  believed  that 
ihey  were  the  fortunate  possessors  of  this  rare  pathological  treasure, 
when  the  autopsy  has  too  soon  disclosed  their  error.  Both  B.  Cooper 
ftnd  Rol>ert  Smith  have  alluded  to  this  difficulty,  and  the  case  reported 
by  Dr.  Markoe  to  the  New  York  Pathological  Society,  and  published 
the  April  number  of  the  American  Medical  Monthly,  will  .serve  to 
iTistrate  the  same  point ;  in  which  case  the  signs  of  a  fracture  of  the 
lios  at  its  neck  were  such  as  to  deceive  that  experienced  surgeon, 
tbe  autopsy  disclosed  the  fact  that  it  was  a  dislocation  of  the  head 
radius  forwards,  with  a  fracture  of  the  ulna.  Indeed,  its  exist- 
a  form  of  fracture  was  doubted  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  by 

'  IVuMMtiont  of  the  Amerioui  Medical  Auoclatlon,  vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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others  has  been  actually  denied,    I  Lave  seen  no  specimen  obtain< 
fronj  the  cadaver,  except  the  doubtful  one  contained  in  Dr.  "Wati 
cabinet,  and  of  wb-ich  I  have  furnished  an  account,  accompanied  with 
a  drawing,  in  my  report  to  the  American  Medical  Association/  and 
the  specimen  owned  by  Dr.  Mutter,  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  he  has 
kindly  furnished  me  the  following  description :   "  History  unknown. 

The  lino  of  fracture  seems  to  have  passed 
through  the  neck  of  the  left  radius,  just  at 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  bicipital  protuber- 
ance.    TJniou  with  deformity  has  resulted. 
Owing  to  the  fracture  having  taken  place 
within  the  insertion  of  the  biceps,  that  mus- 
cle appears  to  have  drawn  forward  and  up- 
ward the  lower  end  of  the  short  upper  frag- 
ment.    Iti  consequence  of  this  movement, 
the  articulating  facet  of  the  head  of  the  ra- 
dius is  tilted  backwards,  so  as  no  longer  to 
be  in  contact  with  the  humerus.   As  a  second- 
ary consequence,  the  anterior  edge  of  th< 
head  of  the  radius  rests  permanently  agaiui 
the  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus.    A1 
this  new  point  of  contact  a  new  suiface  of 
articulation  is  seen  to  have  been  formedH 
while  the  original  articulating  facet  is   d^™ 
rected  backwards,  and  lies  at  right  angles 
to  the  one  of  more  recent  formation.    At  the 
inner  edge  of  the  new  articulation  of  the  head 
of  the  radius  with  the  humerus,  contact  with 
the  ulna  has  developed  another  surface 
articulation.     The  upper  and   lower    frai 
ments  are  united  at  an  angle,  and  the  radii 
does  not  appear  to  have  lost  in  length." 

Velpeau  nas  once  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fracture  in  a  dissection,  but  the 
fracture  was  accompanied  with  a  fractui 
also  of  the  coronoid  process;  and  B^^rard  obtained  posseasiou  of 
similar  specimen.    I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  notice  of  an^ 
others.     Malgaigne  affirms,  with  his  usual  frankness,  that  although  \u 
has  occjifiionally  believed  that  he  had  met  with  it,  the  autopsy,  when- 
ever it  has  been  obtained,  lias  shown  that  it  was  rather  a  subluxatioajM 
than  a  fracture.     On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  South  calls  it  a  "not  unfre«H 
quent  accident,"  but  in  conilrmation  of  this  declaration  he  cites  no 
examples. 

While,  therefore,  the  presence  of  what  appear  to  be  the  rational 
diagnostic  signs  has  compelled  me  to  record  one  case  as  an  uncompli- 
cated fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  and  two  others  as  fractures  at 
this  point  accompanied  either  with  a  fracture  of  the  humerus  or  a  dis- 
location of  the  ulna,  I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  some  doubt  remains 

>  Tmuuetlons,  toI.  ix.  pp.  157  and  229. 
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in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  in  either  case  the  fact  was  clearly  asoer- 
■tiinod  ;  nor  do  I  think,  speaking  only  of  the  simple  fracture,  that  it  will 
?cr  be  safe  to  declare  positively  that  we  have  before  us  thifl  accident, 
aa  h&s  happened  many  times  before,  in  the  final  appeal  to  that 
t  whose  judgment  waits  until  after  death,  our  decisions  should  be 

Nothing,  perhaps,  could  more  fully  illustrate  the  difficulty  of  diag- 
ids  in  the  case  of  injuries  received  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  head 
rfthe  radius  than  the  testimony  given  in  the  case  of  Noyes  vs,  Allen, 
tiied  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cambridge,  January,  1856,  before  Judge 
"  >w.  Mr.  Noyes  injured  his  elbow,  January  7,  1854,  and  Dr. 
who  was  called  immediately,  believed  that  the  ligaments  of  the 
had  been  torn,  but  that  no  bones  were  broken  or  displaced.  On 
allowing  morning  he  was  dismissed,  and  Mr.  Noyes  went  home. 
weeks  later  it  was  seen  bv  Dr.  Dow,  who  also  thought  there  was 
;ture.  About  eight  weets  after  the  accident  a  physician  exa- 
•d  the  arm,  and  declared  the  neck  of  the  radius  broken  and  the 
bigments  displaced ;  and  when  the  case  was  finally  brought  to  trial, 
testified  still  that  such  was  certainly  the  fact:  and  tive  other  physi- 
in&  not  one  of  whom,  however,  we  are  told,  was  a  member  of  the 
Medical  Society,  testified  positively  that  the  radius  was  broken 
neck,  producing  a  bony  protuberance;  that  such  an  injury  only 
iuxx>uat  for  the  symptoms  manifested  at  the  time  of  the  accident, 
'lat  no  other  fractures  or  injuries  of  the  joint  could  explain  so 
the  present  appearances  of  the  arm.  While,  on  the  part  of  the 
fence,  six  of  the  most  intelligent  medical  gentlemen  of  the  State, 
.  Kimbal  and  Huntington,  of  Lowell,  and  Drs.  Townsend,  Lewis, 
rk,  and  Gay,  of  Boston,  testified  that  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
ndioB  were  not  displaced,  nor  was  there  any  evidence  that  this  bone 
bul  ever  been  broken.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these 
latter  gentlemen  were  correct ;  yet  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  gen- 
liemen  who  first  testified  were  not  without  some  grounds  for  their 
opinions,  so  confidently  expressed. 

The  case  was  given  to  the  jury  after  a  trial  of  five  days,  who 
promptly  retnrned  a  verdict  for  the  defendant* 

When  this  fracture  occurs,  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  will 
probably  be  carried  forwards  by  the  action  of  that  portion  of  the 
Uoeps  which  has  its  insertion  into  the  tubercle;  and  the  displacement 
in  this  direction  must  necessarily  be  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
arm  is  straightened.  In  the  cabinet  specimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Miitter, 
the  line  of  fracture,  commencing  in  the  neck,  has  terminated  in  the 
tubercle;  consequently  the  biceps,  having  still  some  attachment  to 
the  upper  fragment  as  well  aa  the  lower,  has  drawn  them  both  for- 
warda. 

The  same  anterior  displacement  I  have  noticed  in  all  of  the  aup- 
poaed  living  examples,  but  whether  both  fragments  or  only  one  had 
floflered  displacement  I  am  unable  to  say. 

A  girl,  sL  11,  living  in  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  fell  from  a  tree  and 

>  Amer.  Mod.  0&iett«,  vol.  vii.  p.  299. 
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injured  her  right  arm.  Her  surgeon,  who  regarded  it  as  a  fVacture  of 
the  neck  of  the  radius,  reduced  the  fragments,  and  placed  the  forearm 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  arm.  On  the  twenty-eighth  day,  all  dress- 
ings were  removed,  and  the  patient  was  dismisssd;  the  fragments 
seemed  to  be  in  place.  The  parents,  finding  the  elbow  sti£^  now  made 
violent  and  successful  eflforts  to  straighten  the  arm. 

-  Fifteen  months  after  the  accident,  the  child 
was  brought  to  me.  There  was  at  this  time  a 
bony  projection  in  front,  opposite  the  neck  of 
the  radius,  which  I  believed  to  be  the  point  of 
fracture.  The  hand  was  forcibly  pronated,  and 
she  had  only  a  limited  amount  of  motion  at  the 
elbow-joint.  The  anchylosis  was  probably  due 
to  inflammation  directly  resulting  from  the 
severe  contusion ;  but  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  forward  displacement  of  the  fragments  was 
alone  due  to  the  too  early  and  too  violent  at- 

/t    0  tempts  to  straighten  the  arm ;  at  leasts  this  was 

i  jm  the  explanation  which  I  ventured  to  give  to  the 

parents  at  the  time. 

The  second  case  occurred  in  a  lad  eight  years 
old,  living  in  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y,  His  parents 
brought  him  to  me  ten  weeks  after  the  injury 
was  received,  and  I  then  found  the  forearm  bent 
to  a  right  angle  vrith  the  arm,  and  anchylosed 
at  the  elbow-joint.  The  hand  was  also  forcibly 
pronated,  and  could  not  be  supinated.  In  front, 
and  opposite  the  neck  of  the  radius,  there  was 
a  distinct  bony  projection,  which  I  believed  to 
be  the  point  of  union  of  the  bony  fragments. 
The  external  condyle  seemed  also  to  have  been 
broken. 

The  third  example,  treated  originally  by  Dr. 
Nott,  of  Buffalo,  was  seen  by  me  six  months 
afl«r  the  accident.  The  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  seemed  to  be  displaced  forwards. 
There  was  very  little  motion  at  the  elbow-joint, 
and  both  pronation  and  supination  were  com- 
pletely lost. 

I  have  seen,  in  Dr.  Miitter's  cabinet,  two  spe- 
cimens of  fracture  of  the  outer  half  of  the  head 
of  the  radius.  In  one  case,  the  small  fragment 
is  slightly  displaced  downwards  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  bone ;  and,  in  the  other,  the 
fragment  is  thrown  outwards,  or  to  the  radial  side.  Both  are  firmly 
united  in  their  new  positions. 

In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  radius,  we  must  not 
neglect  to  flex  the  forearm  upon  the  arm,  so  as  to  relax,  as  completely 
as  possible,  the  biceps,  whose  advantageous  insertion  into  the  tubercle 
of  the  radius  would  be  certain  to  produce  displacement,  unless  this 
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Kosition  was  adopted.  A  single  dorsal  splint,  properly  padded,  should 
pupport  the  forearm,  while  the  surgeon,  having  ijlaced  a  comjircss  over 
^e  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment,  proceeus  to  secure  the  whole 
vith  a  roller. 

Especial  care  must  also  be  taken  to  prevent  the  forearm  from  being 

extended  before  the  bony  union  is  fairly  consummated,  lest  the  biceps, 

now  firmly  contracted,  should  draw  the  lower  fragment  forwards,  as 

it  mu5t  inevitably  do  while  the  bony  union  is  imperfect;  an  accident 

rhich.  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  occurred  in  one  of  the  examples 

"■liich  I  have  already  cited. 

If  the  patient  be  a  child,  or  if  there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that 

tbe^e  rules  will  not  be  faithfully  complied  with,  it  would  be  well  to 

secure  the  arm  in  this  position  with  a  right-angled  splint. 

When  the  fracture  occurs  in  any  portion  of  the  radius  below  the 

insertion  of  the  biceps,  and  above  the  insertion  of  the  pronator  radii 

>res.  Mr.  Lonsdale  suggests  the  propriety  of  placing  the  forearm  in  a 

mdition  of  supination,  at  least  so  far  as  is  practicable,  for  the  purpose 

of  securing  a  proper  apposition  of  the  fragments.    Ei^  argument  in 

ivor  of  this  practice  is  ingenious,  and  deserves  consideration. 

When  the  bone  is  broken  anywhere  in  this  portion,  the  action  of 

le  pronators  upon  the  upper  fragment  ceases ;  while  that  of  the  biceps, 

"lich  is  a  powerful  supinator,  continues;  confie([uently  the  upper  frag- 

snt  becomes  at  once,  and  completely,  rotated  outwards  or  supinated. 

if  the  hand,  to  which  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  alone  remains 

:hed,  should  bo  forcibly  pronated,  the  radius  will  also  be  rotated 

upon  ita  own  axis;  and  although  it  might  be  possible  in  this 

ition  to  bring  the  broken  ends  into  contact,  and  a  bony  union, 

lout  deformity,  might  be  consummated,  yet  the  power  of  supi- 

ktion  must  be  forever  lost;  since  the  union  has  been  effected  while 

le  head  and  upper  fragment  are  already  in  a  state  of  complete  supi- 

ion,  and  if  such  is  the  fact  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  bone,  to- 

thcr  with  the  hand,  will  be  incapable  of  any  further  supination. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  the  practice  ^nth  any  surgeons,  so  far  as  I  know, 

tre^t  this  fracture  with  the  hand  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme 

mation;  but  the  case  has  been  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  render- 

»g  the  argument  more  intelligible.    The  usual  practice  is  to  place 

le  forearm  and  hand  in  a  position  midway  between  supination  and 

pronation,  and  then  to  lay  it  across  the  body  at  a  right  angle  with  the 

but  it  is  plain  that  the  same  objection,  difiering  only  in  degree, 

^ill  apply  to  this  position  as  to  that  of  pronation.     The  axes  of  the 

o  fragments  are  not  made  to  correspona,  since,  while  the  lower  frag- 

it  is  only  half  rotated  outwards,  the  upper  fragment  is  completely, 

id  the  result  of  the  union  must  be  the  loss  of  one-half  the  power  of 

ipination  in  the  hand. 

It  is  only,  then,  by  complete  supination  of  the  hand  during  treatment 
that  this  ditHculty  can  be  avoided,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  wo  ought 
to  adopt  this  plan  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  or  whenever  we 
are  not  hindered  by  serious  obstacles;  and  the  only  obstacle  which 
occurs  to  me  as  likely  to  interpose  itself,  is  the  practical  one  which 
moft  surgeons  must  have  experienced  in  treating  all  injuries  of  the 
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forearm,  whether  fractures,  or  only  severe  oontusiong  of  the  muscles, 
&c,,  namely,  the  constant  and  almost  uncontrollable  tendency  of  the 
hand  to  assume  the  prone  or  semi-prone  position.  This  ia  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  great  prej)onderance  of  power  in  the  pronators;  aud 
such  is  the  resistance  which  they  aflford  to  supination  that  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  lay  the  hand  upon  its  back  while  the  forearm  is 
across  the  body,  and  if  accomplished,  the  position  generally  becomes 
in  a  few  hours  so  painful  as  to  be  intolerable.  By  extending  the 
arm,  however,  and  laying  it  upon  a  pillow,  the  hand  will  be  found 
again  to  rest  easily  upon  its  back,  because  in  this  way  we  avail  our- 
selves of  the  outward  rotation  of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  of  the  whole  number  of  fractures  of 
this  bone  seen  by  me,  amounting  in  all  to  seventy-one,  only  two  be- 
longed to  the  middle  third.    An  observation  which  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  remark  of  Chelius,  that  it 
is  broken  most  frequently  in  its  middle. 

Generally  the  fragments  incline  toward  the  ulna,  but 
they  may  also  be  carried  either  fon^'arda  or  backwards, 
according  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the  blow,  or  the 
seat  of  the  fracture. 

A  laboring  man,  set.  35,  broke  the  radius  near  the 
lower  end  of  the  middle  third.  On  the  same  day  I 
replaced  the  fragments  as  well  as  I  could  in  the  midst 
of  the  swelHng  which  had  already  occurred,  and  ap- 
plied two  broad  and  well-padded  splints,  one  to  the 
palmar  and  one  to  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  forearm. 

On  the  twenty-eightli  day  I  first  discovered  that  the 
fragments  were  projecting  in  front,  and  I  at  once  pro- 
posed to  thrust  them  back  by  force,  but  the  patient  de- 
clined allowing  me  to  do  so.  I  then  applied  a  compress 
near  the  summit  of  the  projection,  but  not  exactly  upon 
it,  lest  it  should  produce  ulceration,  and  secured  over 
this  a  Rrm  splint.  At  first  this  seemed  to  pn>ducc  a 
change  in  the  fragments,  but  after  a  couple  of  weeks  I 
found  there  was  no  improvement,  and  it  was  discon- 
tinued. About  six  months  after  the  fracture  occurred, 
this  man  had  the  same  arm  terribly  lacerated  in  a  rail* 
road  accident,  and  I  was  obliged  to  amputate  near  the  shoulder-joint; 
and  I  thus  obtained  the  broken  radius.  The  bone  was  firmly  united, 
but  with  an  angle,  salient  forwards,  of  about  ten  degrees.  There  was 
no  inclination  toward  the  ulna. 

My  impression  is  that  these  fragments  were  never  completely  re- 
placed, a  point  which  I  could  not  well  determine  at  first  on  account  of 
the  rapid  eftusion.  If  they  had  been,  I  think  they  could  have  been 
retained  in  place  with  the  appliances  used.  Almost  every  day  the 
limb  was  examined,  and  as  often  as  every  fourth  or  fifth  day  the 
dressings  wore  removed  and  carefully  reapplied.  And  only  once  did 
they  become  so  loose  as  not  to  afibrd  the  requisite  support,  and  this  at 
a  period  too  late  to  have  occasioned  the  deformity. 

We  ought  not  to  be  deceived,  therefore,  and  promise  too  confidently 
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and  in  either  case  we 
the  swelling  haa  sab- 


limb,  even  when  but  the  middle  of  the  radius  is  broken,  since 
TTC  may  not  alwaja  be  certain  that  the  ends  are  well  replaced,  or  per* 
haps  they  may  become  displaced  subsequently, 
are  not  likely  to  discover  the  deformity  until 

Ifflded,  and  it  is  too  late  to  apply  the  remedy. 
In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  middle  third,  the  same  rules, 
Sirith  only  slight  modifications,  ^W11  be  applicable,  as  in  fractures  of  both 
|)onc8.     Two  straight,  long,  and  broad  splints  must  be  applied  after 
^ing  careftilly  padded ;  and  especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
tendency  of  the  fragments  to  become  displaced  forwards  and  toward 
the  ulna  through  the  action  of  both  the  biceps  and  the  pronator  radii 
teres ;  a' tendency  which  may  in  some  measure  be  provided  against  by 
flexion  of  the  arm,  but  which  must  be  overcome  chiefly  by  steady  and 
well-adjusted  pressure,  near,  but  not  upon,  the  ends  of  the  fragments. 
Fractures  of  the  lower  third,  occurring  above  the  line  of  CoUes' 
ure,  are  almost  as  rare  as  fracture  of  the  middle  or  upper  thirds, 
have  met  with  five;  one  of  which  it  will  be  proper  to  relate  as  a 
preaeutative  example. 

Geo.  Vogel,  aet.  30,  was  admitted  to  the  Builalo  Hospital  of  the  Sis- 

of  Charity,  Nov.  2,  1852,  with  a  fracture  of  the  right  radius  about 

ree  and  a  half  inches  above  its  lower  end.     The  hand  was  prone, 

ind  inclined  to  the  radial  side ;  while  the  broken  ends  of  the  radius  fell 

kgainst  the  ulna,  from  which  it  was  found  difficult  to  separate  them. 

he  lower  end  of  the  ulna  was  prominent,  and  projecting  upon  the 

r  margin  of  the  band. 

I  was  unable  completely  to  separate  the  fragments  of  the  radius  from 

c  ulna»  by  either  pressure  with  my  fingers  between  the  bones,  or  by 

L-azing  upon  them  with  my  thumb  and  fingers.     Having,  however, 

ted  them  as  well  as  possible,  1  flexed  the  arm,  and  applied  a 

and  well-padded  splint  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  foreai'm, 

ng  it  in  place  with  a  paste  bandage.    These  dressings  were  finally 

ved  at  the  end  of  tour  weeks,  when  1  found  scarcely  any  displace- 

lent  or  deformity  remaining. 

Most  of  these  fractures,  when  properly  treated,  result  in  perfect  limbs. 

a  certain  proportion,  however,  it  will  be  found  impossible  effectually 

resist  the  action  of  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  of  the  quadratus,  and 

fragments  will  unite  at  an  angle  resting  against  the  ulna,  and  some- 

Ea.  by  the  interposition  of  intermediate  callus,  they  will  become 

y  united  to  the  ulna.     Occasionally,  also,  especially  where  the 

re  has  been  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand,  an3  the  radio- 

lOlnar  lijpments  of  the  wrist  have  been  torn  or  stretched,  the  lower 

d  of  the  ulna  will  be  found  to  project  permanently,  and  the  bund 

fall  more  or  less  to  the  radial  sitie. 

Of  the  sixty-six  fractures  belonging  to  the  lower  third  of  the  radius 
fifty-six  traversed  the  bone  completely,  and  were  near  the  lower  end, 
or  within  from  half  an  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the  articular 
surface,  all  being  included  iu  those  fractures  called  "  Colles'  fractures/' 
mont  of  which  were  no  doubt  true  fractures,  and  probably  a  small 
proportion  separations  of  the  epiphysis. 
CoUea  described  this  fracture  as  occurring  always  about  one  inch 
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and  a  half  above  tlie  carpal  end  of  the  bone ;  but  Robert  Smith,  who 
has  carefiillj  examined  all  of  the  cabinet  specimens  he  could  find, 
about  twenty-three  in  number,  has  never  seen  the  line  of  fracture 
removed  farther  than  one  inch  from  the  lower  end  of  the  bone,  and 
in  several  specimens  it  was  within  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  this  ex- 
tremity. Dupuytren  has  also  described  the  fracture  as  occurring  from 
three  to  twelve  lines  above  the  joint.  I  think  I  have  found  the  frac- 
ture generally  as  low  as  these  latter  surgeons  have  placed  it,  but 
occasionally  as  high  as  it  was  placed  by  C3olles. 

Fig.  73. 


rnctan  of  the  radiai  SMr  Its  loir«r  end. 

Cask.  A  woman,  set.  40,  fell  upon  the  side- walk,  striking  upon  the 
palm  of  her  left  hand.  She  was  brought  immediately  to  my  office, 
and  I  found  the  radius  was  broken  about  one  inch  and  a  half  above 
the  wrist  The  lower  fragment  was  tilted  back  considerably.  Hand 
prone. 

Placing  my  thumb  against  the  back  of  the  lower  fragment,  it  was 
easily  restor^  to  position,  and  with  only  a  slight  crepitus.  When 
my  thumb  was  removed  it  manifested  no  tendency  to  displacement. 
The  arm  was  dressed  with  a  curved  palmar  splint,  secured  in  place 
with  a  roller  applied  moderately  tight.  On  the  seventh  day  a  straight 
splint  was  substituted  for  the  curved.  The  arm  was  examined  almost 
every  day,  and  the  dressmgs  occasionally  renewed  until  the  twenty- 
sixth  day,  when  the  splint  was  finally  removed.  The  wrist  was  at 
this  time  only  slightly  anchylosed,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  deformity 
or  imperfection  remaining.  Passive  motion,  which  had  been  practised 
at  each  removal  of  the  dressings,  was  directed  to  be  continued. 

Case.  A  boy,  est.  11,  was  brought  to  me  having  just  fallen  from  a 
pair  of  stilts.  His  right  radius  was  broken  transversely,  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  above  the  wrist,  and  the  lower  fragment  was  much  tilted 
back;  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  was  prominent,  and  the  hand  fell  to 
the  radial  side. 

Pushing  from  behind,  the  lower  fragment  was  made  to  resume  its 
place,  and  the  deformity  immediately  disappeared.  It  was  noticed, 
however,  that  it  required  unusual  force  to  accomplish  this,  but  it  was 
not  found  necessary  to  use  extension.  There  was  also,  accompanying 
the  reduction,  a  slight  crepitus. 

The  treatment  was  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  except  that  the 
curved  splint  was  employed  throughout.  Little  or  no  deformity  ex- 
isted when  the  dressings  were  removed. 

Cass.  George  Lofinch,  m%.  42,  fell  upon  an  icy  side-walk,  striking 
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Upon  the  palm  of  his  left  baud.  Fracture  three-quaiters  of  an  inch 
the  lower  end.  Fragment  displaced  backwards.  A  friend  bad 
ally  replaced  the  fragment  by  pushing  upon  it,  before  be  came  to 
me.  Within  half  an  hour  after  the  accident  he  was  at  my  office,  and 
I  restored  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  very  easily  to  place  by  pushing 
from  behind  with  my  thumb.  No  extension  was  necessary.  It 
would  not,  however,  remain  in  place  unless  the  forearm  was  pronated 
so  that  the  weight  of  the  band  could  aid  in  the  retention. 

I  applied  my  own  palmar  splint.    The  recovery  was  rapid  and 
complete. 

Ca!*e,  Lewis  Brittin,  set  60,  fell  from  a  fourth  story  window, 
aking,  among  other  bones,  the  radius  of  the  right  arm  three-quar* 
of  an  inch  above  the  joint.  This  fracture  was  not  discovered 
nntil  the  fourth  day.  Crepitus  and  motion  were  then  distinct,  but 
there  was  no  displacement.  The  wrist  was  considerably  swollen.  No 
splints  were  applied ;  and  the  bone  united  promptly,  leaving  no  de- 
~  rraity  or  ancbylosia 

Case.  Margaret  Read,  ret.  48,  fell,  September  28,  1855,  striking  on 

e  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  breaking  the  radius  about  one  inch  from 

its  lower  end.    One  week  after,  she  came  under  my  care  at  the  hos- 

tal.     The  arm  had  been  previously  dressed  carefully  by  one  of  my 

Ueagues,  with  curved  dorsal,  and  palmar  splints;  but,  on  examina- 

n,  we  found  the  fragments  a  good  deal  displaced.     It  was  ibund 

ary  now  to  use  both  extension  and  pressure  from  behind  to  re- 

ihe  lower  fragment  to  positioru    This  we  finally  succeeded  in 

ing»  and  immediately  splints  were  again  snugly  applied.    Two  days 

er.  on  opening  the  dressings,  the  lower  fragment  was  a  second  time 

lisplaoed  backwards.     It  was  again  reduced,  but  only  by  using 

force.     Fifteen  days  later,  wo  were  pleased  to  find  the  bone  firm 

without  deformity, 

Margaret  left  the  hospital  on  the  4th  of  November,  with  her  hand 

d  wri-Mt  still  swollen,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  stiffness  at  the  elbow 

d  wriHt-jointa. 

Cask.  Charles  Stratton,  a  healthy  and  temperate  laborer,  vet.  SQ^ 

ill  forwards  from  a  wagon,  Nov.  22,  1854,  striking  upon  the  palm  of 

baud,  and  breaking  the  radius  a  little  more  than  one  inch  above  the 

I  found  the  lower  fragment  displaced  backwards,  and  it  was 

reduced  by  pressure  in  the  opposite;  direction.    The  fore  part  of 

st  being  quite  tender  to  pressure,  the  splint  was  ajiplicd  to  the 

surfece  of  the  forearm.     The  splint  was  curved  (pislol-shi»]>ed), 

id  the  surface  which  was  applied  to  the  arm  was  padded  with  care; 

was  secured  in  place  by  a  few  light  turns  of  a  roller,  and  laid  across 

e  body  in  a  sling. 

The  arm  was  seen  by  me  on  each  of  the  succeeding  seven  days,  and 

the  third,  fifth,  anti  seventh  days,  the  splint  was  removed  com- 

y ;  but  on  this  last  day  an  erysipelatous  inflammation  had  com- 

enccd  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wrist    The  splint  and  roller  wore 

er^'-fore  not  reapplied,  but  the  limb  was  laid  upon  a  broad  board, 

bioned.  and  covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  cool  water  irrigations  were 

The  inflammation  soon  subsided,  but  the  splint  was  never 
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resumed,  as  the  fragments  were  found  to  stay  in  place  perfectly  withJ 
out  its  aid.  At  the  end  of  five  weeks,  union  seemed  to  be  oonsumJ 
mated;  and  one  year  later  the  bone  waa  found  to  be  perfectly  atraigbd 
yet  the  wrist-joint  and  the  finger-joints  remained  stil^  so  much  so  thai 
he  was  unable  to  perform  any  labor.  The  stiffness  was.  howevetj 
gradually  disappearing ;  while  all  swelling  and  tenderness  had  long 
ceased.  * 

The  observations  of  M.  Vollemier  also  have  shown  that,  instead  of 
being  oblique,  as  has  generally  been  supposed,  the  fracture  is  almost 
uniformly  transverse  from  the  palmar  to  the  dorsal  surfaces  of  the 
bone,  and  only  occasionally  slightly  oblique  in  its  other  diameter,  on 
from  the  radial  to  the  ulnar  side.  I  have  seen,  however,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  Philadelphia,  a  specimen  of  this 
fracture  in  which  the  line  of  fracture  is  transverse,  from  side  to  sidcu. 
but  very  oblique  from  before  backwards,  and  from  below  upwardaJ 
There  is  also  a  line  of  incomplete  fracture  extending  into  the  jointJ 
It  is  united  by  bone,  with  the  usual  displacement  backwards.  1 

The  observations  of  both  R.  Smith  and  Vollemier  have  shown, 
moreover  that  the  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  is  seldom  suffi., 
cient  to  enable  it  to  escape  completely  from  the  upper;  and  that  wherol 
in  extremely  rare  instances,  and  in  consequence  of  extraordinary  viol 
lence,  such  complete  separation  does  occur,  a  disruption  of  those| 
ligaments  which  attach  the  lower  fragment  to  the  ulna  occurs  also^l 
and  the  deformitv  becomes  at  once  very  great,  so  that  it  no  longer^ 

f>re8ent8  the  peculiar  features  of  Colles*  fracture,  but  resembles  a  ais- 
ocation. 

In  the  so-called  CoUes'  fracture,  the  lower  and  outer  border  of  the 
radius,  or  it«  styloid  apophysis,  is  swung  around  or  tilted,  as  it  wer 
upon  the  ulna;  the  lower  and  inner  border  of  the  same  fragment  bein 
retained  in  place  by  the  radio-ulnar  ligaments,  which  do  not  usuall 
suffer  a  complete  disruption,  but  only  a  stretching  or  partial  lacerationJ 
The  upper  or  broken  margin  of  the  lower  fragment,  and  also  the 
ulnar  margin,  undergo  very  little  displacement ;  while  the  lower  or 
articular  surface,  and  the  radial  margin,  are  carried  backwards,  up- 
wards, and  outwards. 

Surgeons  have  spoken  of  a  falling  in  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lowe: 
fragment  toward  the  ulna,  as  an  almost  inevitable  result  of  the  action 
of  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  against  which  tendency  they  have 
thought  carefully  to  provide;  but  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that 
any  considerable  degree  of  displacement  in  this  direction  is  a  rare- 
event,  and  that,  when  it  does  exist,  it  is  in  consequence  mostly  of  the 
direction  of  the  force  which  has  produced  the  fracture,  rather  than  of 
the  action  of  this  muscle,  only  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  which  are  usually 
attached  to  the  lower  fragment,  and,  in  some  instances,  when  the 
fracture  is  within  a  half  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  articulation,  not; 
any.  Besides,  there  is  a<;tually  in  these  latter  cases,  no  interosseo 
st)aco  into  which  the  fragment  may  fall,  and  its  displacement  toward 
the  ulna  becomes,  therefore,  impossible. 

Still,  however,  if  one  were  disposed  to  speculate  upon  the  condition 
of  these  parts  after  the  fracture,  it  might  perhaps  be  easy  to  persuade 
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Hjirselves  that  the  action  of  the  pronator  qnarlratus  upon  the  upper 
nigmentf  whose  broken  extremity  was  not  completely,  or  at  all  uis- 
eng&ged  from  the  lower,  would  carry  both  fragments  together  toward 
the  mna.  But  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  our  speculations,  still 
the  fftci,  as  proved  by  specimens,  is  not  generally  so ;  and  this  is  not 
:he  first  time  that  facts  and  theories  have  disagreed. 

The  truth  is,  that  it  ia  unusual  to  find  in  any  of  the  museums  speci- 
meiu  of  this  fracture  having  thus  united.  But  they  may  be  found 
constantly  tilted  back  in  the  manner  I  have  described,  occasionally 
tilted  forwards,  and,  still  more  rarely,  slightly  displaced  upon  their 
broken  surfaces  antero-posteriorly. 

The  general  absence  of  this  internal  displacement  may  find  its  ex- 
planation in  the  direction  of  the  force  which  generally  produces  this 
fa^ctore,  in  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture  sometimes  at  a  point  so  low 
a&  to  render  its  displacement  in  this  direction  impossible,  and  in  the 
breadth  of  the  bone,  at  the  seat  of  the  fracture,  which  does  not  permit 
it  to  fall  laterally  without  actually  increasing  its  length;  a  circum- 
ttukoe  which  its  s^ure  ligamentous  attachment  to  the  ulna  at  itA  op- 
posite extremities,  and  its  complete  apposition  to  the  wrist  and  elbow- 
joint^  do  not  allow. 

The  mistake  of  thtisc  surgeons  who  have  nttempteil  to  describe  this 
&ictare,  has  originated  in  the  appearance  presented  in  nearly  all  re- 
odrt  fractures  occurring  at  this  point.  The  hand  falls  to  the  radial 
flde,  and  seems  to  carry  the  lower  end  of  the  lower  fragment  with  it, 
while  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  becomes  unnaturally  prominent  in 
front  and  to  the  ulnar  side;  a  condition  of  things  which  nas  naturally 
noogh  been  ascribed  to  the  displacement  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
lower  fragment  in  the  direction  of  the  interosseous  space. 
But  this  same  radial  inclination  of  the  liand,  and  prominence  of  the 
laa,  are  present  frequently  when  the  radius  is  broken  at  its  lower 
id  and  no  displacement  in  any  direction  has  taken  place;  and  I  have 
observed  it  in  simple  sprains  of  the  wrist,  and  in  the  hands  of 
or  feeble  persons  where  all  the  ligaments  have  become  relaxed. 
is  seen,  however,  in  a  more  marked  degree  when  the  bone  is  actu- 
illv  both  broken  and  displaced  backwards  in  its  usual  direction.  In 
"lurt,  the  deformity  in  question  is  due,  in  a  large  majorit}''  of  instances, 
the  relaxation,  stretching,  or  more  or  less  disruption  of  the  radio- 
ligaments,  which  permits  the  hand  to  fall  to  the  radial  side  by  a 
le  rotatory  movement  over  its  articular  surface.  For  this  reason, 
nxse  these  ligaments  once  lengthened  or  broken  can  never, 
'  T  a  lapse  of  many  years,  be  completely  restored,  this  de- 
may  be  expected  to  continue,  however  exact  and  perfect  may 
the  bony  union. 

It  inuat  be  added,  however,  that,  so  long  as  the  tilting  of  the  frag- 

"'  '"  nains.  the  articular  surface  is  actually  presenting  somewhat  to 

.!  side.    While  in  the  normal  condition  it  presents  downwards, 

rdii,  and  inwards,  it  now  presents,  when  the  displacement  is  con- 

ible.  downwards,  backwards,  and  outwards.  * 

)idaj  maintained  that  there  existed  usually  in  this  fracture  an  over- 

Lpping  or  shortening  of  the  bone  in  its  entire  diameter,  and  Vollemier 
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thought  that  the  specimens  which  he  had  examined  proved  that 
impaction  was  almost  universal. 

Both  of  these  opinions,  it  seems  to  mc,  have  been  sucoessfully  com 
bated  bj  Robert  Smith;  the  shortening  observed  by  Diday  beiutr  fouui 
only  on  that  side  of  the  bone  to  which  the  hand  inclines,  and  bein 
the  result  of  the  motion  of  the  lower  fragment  already  described;  a 
the  appearance  of  impaction  being  due  to  the  ensheathing  callus  whi 
is  depositccl  usually,  if  the  displacement  is  allowed  to  continue,  in  the 
retiring  angle  opposite  the  seat  of  fracture. 

These  are  questions,  however,  requiring  for  their  decision  a  ve 
careful  study  of  specimens,  and  in  relation  to  which  further  observ 
tions  may  be  necessary. 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  doubt  that  occasional  examples  may  be  fou 
illustrating  one  or  more  of  all  these  varieties  of  displacement,  and  th 
to  the  im|)action  is  sometimes  added  a  comminution  of  the  lower  1 
ment,  the  lines  of  the  fracture  extending  freely  into  the  joint.     One 
the  most  curious  examples  of  which  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Bigelo 
of  Boston.     The  patient  had  fallen,  and  being  otherwise  seriously  i 
jured,  ultimately  died  in  the  Massachusetts  Ilospilal.     At  first  he  h 
only  complained  of  lameness  at  the  wrist,  as  if  it  had  been  severely 
sprained;  but  at  the  end  of  several  days  the  joint  became  swollen,  an 
from  the  persistence  of  the  swelling  Dr.  Bigelow  was  led  to  diaguostica 
a  stellate  crack  in  the  articulating  extremity  of  the  radius,  he  havi 
met  with  a  similar  cade  two  years  before,  when 
Fig.  74.  patient  with  the  same  symptoms  had  died  of  oth 

injuries,  and  exhibited  a  crack  in  the  same  plai 
but  less  extensive  than  in  this  case.     There  w 
found  in  this  last  example,  a  star-shaped  dssu 
on  the  articulating  surface,  without  displacement. 
These  fissures  penetrated  the  shall  for  an  inch  or 
more.     Dr.  Bigelow  thought  that  the  bones  of  the 
wrist  acted  as  a  wedge  to  spread  the  corresponding 
hollow  of  the  articulating  extremity  ;  and  that  this 
specimen  would  explain  the  j>ersistcnce  of  some 
cases  of  sprained  wrist.* 

Robert  Smith  has  described  a  fracture  occurring 
at  the  same  point,  and  probably  possessing  the      | 
same  characters  as  Colles'  fractures;  in  which  the     i 
lower  fragment  is  thrown  forwards  instead  of  back-      I 
wards,  and  which  has  generally  been  the  result  of 
a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  hand.     There  is  no     j 
such  specimen,  however,  in  any  of  the  pathological 
collections  in  Dublin,  nor  has  Mr.  Smith  ever  seen      I 
a  specimen  obtained  from  the  cadaver,  although 
he  reports  a  case  which  fell  under  his  observation  in  practice.  ^d 

I  have  myseli'  seen  one  such  case,'  but  I  regret  to  say  that  my^ 
examination  of  the  condition  of  the  arm  waa  not  such  as  to  enable 
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fce  to  add  anything  to  the  information  already  possessed  upon  this 
flobject;  indeed,  until  wc  have  an  opportunity  of  Ktudying  it  in  the 
l&ver»  we  cannot  speak  very  definitely  of  its  anatomical  characters. 
Xdlaton  observes  that  all  the  varieties  of  this  fracture  which  he  has 
are  often  accomjianied  with  fracture  of  the  styloid  apoplij'sis  of 
olnSf  and  witli  a  tearing  of  the  triangular  ligament.  I  am  not 
avare  that  any  other  writer  has  made  the  same  observation  in  relation 
to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  fracture  of  the  styloid  apophysis  of  the 
uln*,  and  I  think  the  accident  is  not  so  common  a^  the  remark  of 
K^lon  would  lead  us  to  suppose. 

Dr.  Butler,  Ilouse  Surgeon  to  the  Brooklyn  Hospital,  reports  a  case 

of  fracture  of  the  right  radius  at  the  junction  of  the   middle   and 

]o»*er  thirds,  accompanied  with  a  fracture  also  of  the  styloid  apophy- 

sds  in  the  same  bone.     The  accident  occurred  in  a  lad  fourteen  years 

who  had  fallen  from  a  height  of  thirty  feet  upon  the  pavement. 

lower  fracture  commenced  at  the  base  of  the  styloid  process  of  the 

and  extended  down  obliquely  into  the  wrist-joint^  breaking  off 

one-fifth  of  the  articular  surface.     The  process  was  drawn  up 

on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  radius,  about  one  inch  and  a  half,  by 

.the  supinator  radii  longus  muscle.    It  was  movable,  but  in  consequence 

the  contusion  and  swelling,  could  not  be  returned  to  its  place.     The 

id  occupied  the  same  position  that  it  does  in  Colles'  fracture. 

<>n  the  eighth  day  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  down  the  proceaB 

, impress  secured  by  adhesive  plaster  straps;  Vjut  it  could  not 

The  hand  and  arm  were  confined  also  to  a  pistol  shaped 

ni;  ulcerations  ensueti  from  the  jiressure  of  the  compress,  and  the 

ccsBS  was  laid  bare,  but  it  Unally  became  united  in  its  abnormal 

ition;  the  motions  of  the  wrist,  however,  were  not  impairetl,  and 

|v>wer  of  pronation  and  supination  soon  returned.' 

believe  I  have  seen  two  examples  of  a  fracture  commencing  on 

lial  side  of  the  lx)ne  and  terminating  in  the  joint,  the  separiit^nl 

lent  including  considerable  more  than  the  apophysis;  but  neither 

the^  cases  has  been  verified  by  an  autopsy. 

boy,  set,  18,  fell  twelve  feet,  striking  upon  the  right  hand  and 

I  examined  him  at  the  hospital  soon  after,  and  thought  I  could 

ictly  feel  the  line  of  fracture  extending  very  obliquely  downwards, 

the  radial  side  into  the  joint,  and  without  traverniug  the  entire 

JkOMter  of  the  bone.     The  i'ragment  thus  separated  fell  backwards, 

tttd  the  hand  inclined  to  the  radial  side.     Reduction  was  immediately 

aooomplished  by  pushing  the  fragment  forwards,  and  the  arm  was 

<iniancd  with  straight  palmar  and  dorsal  splints,  with  compresses,  &c. 

He  was  soon  dismisseii. 

Five  months  after  I  found  the  bones  united  without  displacement, 
[•ad  the  motions  of  the  joint  were  perfect. 

A  man,  set.  38,  fell  upon  the  palm  of  his  left.  hand.  On  the  same 
'day  he  was  admitted  to  the'Bulfiilo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
lad  the  diagnosis  was  confirmed  by  Drs.  Lay  and  Lemon.  The  symp- 
toms were  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  and  we  adopted  the  same  treat- 
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ment    On  the  thirty-first  day,  it  was  noted  in  the  hospital  record,  that 
"  the  splints  have  been  for  some  time  removed,  but  the  wrist  remains 
swollen  and  stiff.    The  lower  end  of  the  ulna  is  prominent,  but  tUe^^ 
fragments  of  the  radius  seem  to  be  in  exact  line/^  ^H 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner  (1838^^ 
will  be  found  a  description  by  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  of  a 
form  of  fracture  occurriug  through  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  which 
is  probably  much  less  common  than  Collea'  fracture,  and  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  the  notice  of  surgeons.    Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the 
line  of  fracture  extending  very  obliquely  from  the  articulation,  up- 
wards and  backwardsj  separating  and  displacing  the  whole,  or  only  a 
portion,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  articulating 
surface.     I  have  not  recognized  this  fracture  in  any  instance  which 
has  come  under  my  own  observation,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  a 
cabinet  specimen  in  any  pathological  collection.     Dr.  Barton,  was  not 
able  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis  by  an  autopsy,  and  the 
only  well-authenticated  example  which  I  can  find  upon  record  ifi  that 
to  which  Malgaigne  has  alluded,  as  having  been  seen  by  M.  Lenoir, 
and  of  which  an  account  was  published  in  the  Archives  Gtmrales 
Medecine  in  1839.    M.  Lenoir  believed  it  to  be  a  simple  luxation  of  tb 
liand  backwards,  but  the  patient  ha^ving  died,  he  was  able  to  cor 
his  diagnosis  by  an  autopsy.      A  considerable  fragment  had  bee: 
broken  from  the  posterior  lip  of  tlic  articular  surface,  the  line  of  fra 
lure  being  from  below  upwards,  and  from  before  backwards.     Thitf' 
I'ragrhent  had  become  disj>laced  upwards  and  backwards,  carrying 
with  it  the  carpal  bones,  and  producing  thus,  the  appearance  of  a 
simple  dislocation.'     I  believe  that  the  accident  so  carefully  described 
by  Barton  was  either  a  Colles*  fracture,  or  a  fracture  simply  of  the 
radial  margin,  of  which  I  have  given  two  supposed  examples,  with 
tlie  usual  signs  of  which  his  account  so  exactly  coincides,  and  that  it 
was  not  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  lip  of  the  articulating  surface,  aa  he 
believed. 

Sixty  examples  of  simple  fracture  near  the  lower  end  of  the  radi 
have  furnisheu  no  cases  of  non-union,  nor  indeed  do  I  remember  cv 
to  have  seen  the  union  delayed ;  yet  only  seventeen  are  positively 
known  to  have  left  no  perceptible  deformity  or  stiffness  about  the  joint 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  the  number  of  perlect  results  might 
extended  to  twenty.     In  one  example,  the  case  of  a  man  whose  an 
was  broken  in  Germany,  when  he  was  only  ten  years  old,  the  frag- 
ments of  the  radius  were  driven  to  each  other,  or  overlapped  one  incoi 
and  the  ulna  had  been  displaced  downwards  toward  the  fingers  the 
same  distance.     This  was  examined  twelve  years  after  the  accident, 
and  he  had  then  a  very  useful  arm.     Twice  I  have  found  the  wrist 
and  finger-joints  quite  stiff  after  a  lapse  of  one  year;  in  one  case  I 
have  found  the  same  condition  afler  two  years ;  in  one  case  after  three 
years,  and  in  two  cases  after  five  years. 

If  we  confine  our  remarks  to  Colles*  fracture,  the  deformity  which 
has  been  observed  most  oflen,  and,  indeed,  with  only  rare  exceptions, 

'  Malgaigne,  Tr«il£  das  Frac.,«tc.,  tou.  ii.  p.  7<.>0. 
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>ing  found  in  some  degree  more  or  lesa  in  several  of  those  cases 
rbien  I  have  marked  as  perfect,  consists  in  a  jirojection  of  the  lower 
'  of  the  ulna  inwards  and  generally  a  little  forwards.  In  a  large 
ijoritj  of  cases  this  is  accompanied  with  a  perceptible  falling  of  the 
nd  to  the  radial  side,  while  in  a  few  it  is  not.  After  this,  in  point 
freqaency,  I  have  met  wdth  the  backward  inclination  of  the  lower 
lent.  Eobert  Smith  found  this  displacement  almost  constant  in 
the  cabinet  specimens  examined  by  him ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
nearly  all  of  the  examples  examined  by  myself  would  present  more  or 
leas  of  the  same  deviation  upon  the  naked  bone;  but  in  the  living 
examples  a  slight  deviation  would  be  concealed  by  the  numerous 
tendons  which  convey  this  part  of  the  arm,  and  perhaps  by  some  per- 
jnanent  effusions,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  presently. 
There  remains  for  a  long  time,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  broad,  firm, 
>rm  swelling  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  foreiirm,  commencing 
the  upper  margin  of  the  annular  ligament  and  extending  upwards 
inches  or  more.  This  swelling  continues  much  longer  in  old  and 
feeble  persons  than  in  the  young  and  vigorous.  It  is  pretty  generally 
poportioned  to  the  amount  of  anchylosis  existing  at  the  wrist  and 
ni^r-joints,  and  it  disappears  usually,  pari  pasittt,  with  those  condi- 
tioDs.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  an 
^effusion,  first  serous,  and  subsequently  fibrinous,  along  the  sheaths  of 
tendons ;  and  it  is  as  often  present  after  sprains  and  other  severe 
about  this  part,  as  in  fractures.  In  many  cases  however,  its 
~  continuance  and  its  firmness  have  led  to  a  suspicion  that 
mes  were  displaced,  a  suspicion  which  only  a  moderate  degree 
in  the  examination  ought  easily  to  dispel.  A  similar  effusion, 
in  less  amount,  is  frequently  seen  also  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
>w  the  annular  ligament.  When  both  exist  simultaneously  the 
mces  of  deformity  and  of  displacement  are  greatly  increased. 
Here,  then,  we  shall  find  a  partial  explanation  of  the  anchylosis  in 
&e  wrist  and  finger-joints,  which  continues  occasionally  many  months, 
or  even  years,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  permanent.  An  anchylosis  pro- 
daoed  .in  a  few  instances  by  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  these 
joiBtfl^  bat  much  more  often  by  the  inflammatory  effusion  and  conse- 
qnent  adhe.sions  along  the  thecro  and  serous  sheaths,  through  which 
tfie  tendons  all  pass  in  their  course  to  the  hands  and  fingers;  and  by 
■mple  contraction  of  the  articular  ligaments  as  a  consequence  of  dis- 
wc  The  fingers  are  quite  as  often  thus  anchyloscd  after  this  fracture 
m  the  wrist-joint  itself,  a  circumstance  which  is  wholly  inexplicable 
the  doctrine  that  the  anchylosis  is  due  to  an  inflammation  in  the 
Indeed,  I  have  seen  the  fingers  rigid  after  many  months,  when, 
ig  observed  the  case  throughout  myself,  I  was  certain  that  no 
atory  action  had  ever  reached  them. 
Cor  is  it  any  more  diflicult  to  show,  I  think,  that  the  anchylosis  of 
^wrist-joint  is  not  oft»n  due  to  a  malposition  of  its  articular  surfiaces, 
oftien  been  asserted  in  the  written  treatises. 
ic  most  superficial  examination  of  the  mechanism  of  this  joint 
mgbi  to  satisfy  us  that  any  moderate  or  even  considerable  malposi- 
ion  of  the  lower  fragment  after  a  fracture  of  the  radius  is  not  sufficient 
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in  itself  to  occasion  anchylosis.     It  is  true  that  in  the  fracture  now 
under  consideration,  the  direction  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  radi' 
is  changed,  and  that,  while  it  was  directed  downwards,  forwartb,  an< 
to  the  ulnar  side,  it  is  now,  perhaps,  directed  downwards,  backwardi 
and  to  the  radial  side.    But  of  what  consequence  is  this  so  long  as  th< 
carpal  bones,  with  which  alone  this  bone  is  articulated,  preserve  their 
relations  to  the  radius  unchanged  ? 

If  any  other  evidence  be  demanded,  it  may  be  supplied  by  the 
experience  of  most  surgeons  in  examples  of  anchylosis  witliout  dis 
placement;  in  examples  of  displacement  without  anchylosis,  but  ii 
which  the  anchylosis  has  yielded  gradually  to  the  lapse  of  time,  wl  "" 
the  displacement  has  continued. 

To  what  I  have  said  as  to  the  prognosis  in  these  accidents,  I  maj 
be  permitted  to  add  tlic  opinion  of  our  distinguished  countrymaoij 
Dr.  Mott,  given  in  a  clinical  lecture  before  his  class  in  the  Universit] 
of  New  York. 

"  Fractures  of  the  radius  within  two  inches  of  the  wrist,  where 
treated  by  the  most  eminent  surgeons,  are  of  very  difficult  manage- 
ment so  as  to  avoid  all  deformity ;  indeed,  more  or  less  deformity  may 
occur  under  the  treatment  of  the  most  eminent  surgeons,  and  more  or 
less  imperfection  in  the  motion  of  the  wrist  or  radius  is  very  apt  to 
follow  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time.  Even  when  the  fracture  is  well 
cured,  an  anterior  prominence  at  the  wrist,  or  near  it,  will  sometimes 
result  from  swelling  of  the  soft  parts." 

To  which  the  reporter,  himsell'  a  surgeon  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
adds : — 

"  As  the  above  opinion  of  Professor  Mott  coincides  with  mji  own 
observations,  both  in  Europe  and  in  this  city,  as  well  as  with  many  of 
our  most  distinguished  surgical  authorities,  I  venture  to  hope  that  it 
may  assist  in  removing  some  of  the  groundless  and  ill-merited  asper- 
sions which  are  occasionally  thrown  on  the  members  of  our  profession 
by  the  ignorant  or  designing."' 

or  gangrene  as  an  occasional  result  of  this  fracture,  I  shall  speak 
presently,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  treatment. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  displacement  which  characterizes 
Colles*  fracture,  and  the  constant  difficulty  experienced  by  surgeons 
in  obviating  deformity,  have  led  to  much  speculation  and  ingenious 
invention ;  and  modern  surgeons,  esiJccially,  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  introduce  here  an  essential  moaification  of  the  usual  apparel  for 
broken  forearms.  This  modification  consists  in  employing  n  pistol- 
shaped  splint,  instead  of  a  straight  splint,  by  means  of  which  the  hand 
may  be  throwTi  more  or  less  strongly  to  the  ulnar  side. 

Ileister'  speaks  of  inclining  the  hand  toward  the  ulna,  while  re- 
ducing a  firacture  of  the  radius,  but  when  the  reduction  has  been 
efibcted  he  recommends  a  straight  splint. 

Among  the  tirst  to  advocate  the  permanent  confinement  of  the  hand 


*  Boston  Med.  and  Barg.  Jonmnl.  vol.  xxt.  p.  289. 

<  Dh  Larrentii  HvUteri,  lufitilutioDea  Chirurgic»,  para  priut,  p.  203,  Aiusterd&m 
erl.,  1739. 
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this  position,  were  Mr.  Cline,  of  London,'  and  M.  Dupujtren,  of 

Mr.  Cline,  and  ai\er  him  Bransby  Cooper,'  and  Mr.  South/ 

^imnend  the  ordinary  straight  sphnts  for  the  forearm,  but  the 

in  by  which  the  splints  are  secured  in  place  are  not  permitted  to 

Lteod  lower  than  the  wrist;  so  that  when  the  forearm  is  suspended 

in  a  gling,  in  a  state  of  semi-pronation,  the  hand  shall  fall  by  its  own 

weight  to  the  ulnar  aide. 

Dupuytren.  and,  after  him.  Cheliiis,  adopt,  in  addition  to  the  palmar 

"  ►rsal  splints,  the  *'attelle  cubitale,"  or  ulnar  splint;  which  is  a 

\  composed  of  steel,  iron,  tin.  or  some  other  metal,  and  made  to 

the  ulnar  margin  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  when  the  hand  ia  drawn 

ibly  to  the  ulnar  side.     Bhiudin,*  Nelaton,®  and  Goyraud,^  also, 

ler  certain  contingencies  employ  the  same. 

Most  surgeons,  however,  employ  either  a  palmar  or  a  dorsal  splint; 

both  palmar  and  dorsal  splints,  constructed  with  a  knee,  or  pistol- 

1,  and  they  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  ulnar  splint.     Thus, 

Fig.  75. 


Ktfl»IOD'«  vpllDt  for  fnietan  ol  tbo  ndlDR. 


Ifflaton,"  Robert  Smith,'  and  Erichsen/"  recommend  this  peculiar  form 
cdjin  the  dorsal  splint;  while  Bond,"  Hays,**  E.  P.  Smith,"  G.  F. 

Fig.  7(5. 


Booil'ii  ipltot. 


'  MAli(4ign0.TraiU  de  Prtc,  etc.,  torn.  1.  p.  614,  Paris  ed. 

'  Dopii/lren.  on  Bouvs,  London  ed.,  p.  1**. 

'  B.  ftxtiHtr.  Lectaros  on  Surg.,  p.  232,  Amer.  ed. 

*  Cheliaa's  Surg.,  vol.  \.  p.  fUS.  •  Hsigaigue,  op.  eit.,  torn.  i.  p. 


614. 


Ibid.,  p.  746. 


•  MUcoQ,  Klem.  de  Path.  Chin,  torn.  i.  p.  747. 
'  KiUtijn,  op.  cit.,  p.  747.  »  R.  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  16^. 

•  Erichsen,  8urKery,p.  215.       "  Bond.  Amer.  Jouni.  Mi?d.  Soi.,  April,  1852, 
■  Ibid,,  Jan.  1S53.  **  B.  P.  Smith,  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,Tol.  ix.  p. 


225. 
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Shrady,'  and  others,  especially  among  the  Americans,  place  the  pistol- 
shaped  splint  against  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm  and  hand- 


Pig.  77. 


K.v,A^i#i^ 


Hftya*  ipliat. 
Pig.  78. 


r"--.. 


E.  P.  SmUh'i  iplint.    8arface  applied  to  forearm.    A.  Forearm  piece,  made  of  felt,  with  Inearrated 
marglD*. 

Fig.  79. 


E.  P.  Smith's  iipllnt.  B.  Oppoilte  unrface.  Z>,  the  hand-block,  i«  concectftl  with  the  forearm  piece  by 
two  circular  braan  platen,  which  more  upon  eiich  other,  In  order  that  the  haDd-bloctc  may  aanume  «dj 
desired  angle  with  the  arm.  Id  thin  way  it  mny  be  adapted  to  either  the  right  or  left  arm.  It  li  fixed 
by  a  But  seen  uu  the  brass  plate.    The  letters  (7  CiDdlcate  the  extent  of  motion  allowed  to  the  haod-block. 

Pig.  80. 


Geo.  F.  Shradj's  spllDt.  To  be  applied  to  the  palmer  surface  of  foresrm  and  haad  ;  the  bund  b^lng 
deflected  towards  the  ulna.  A  strip  of  adhoKive  plaster  eneircleB  the  forearm  and  spllot  Dear  the  elbuw. 
A  loop  is  also  formed  for  the  nloar  marKlo  of  the  wrist  by  passing  one  eod  of  a  strip  of  plaster,  .1  Inrhee 
in  width,  between  the  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist  and  the  splint,  over  on  the  dorsum  of  the  wrist ;  both 
ends  being  then  brought  around  and  made  adherent  to  the  under  surface  of  the  splint.  Lastly,  the  hand 
Is  secured  to  the  hand-piece  by  a  circle  of  plaster;  the  dorsal  splint,  If  required,  can  then  be  applied  in 
the  nsnal  way.  Peeslve  motion  is  made  ef ery  second  or  third  day,  by  grasping  the  apparatns  at  wrist, 
and  freeing  the  hand. 

■  Shrad/,  Am.  Ued.  TImei,  2  oaaes,  Deo.  22, 1860. 
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'  few  modern  surgeons  have  not  seen  fit  to  adopt  this  peculiar 

Iple  of  treatment,  or  this  form  of  dressing  under  any  of  its  modi- 

ications.    CoUes'  recommends  a  straight  palmar  and  dorsal  splint,  and 

does  not  incline  the  hand.    Barton*  advises  the  same,  and  Skey,  having 

declared  his  preference  for  a  couple  of  broad,  straight  splints,  adds : 

''Great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  hand  falling,  and  this 

object  will  be  attained  by  inclosing  the  entire  forearm  and  hand  in  a 

well-applied  sling,"* 

Professor  Fauger,  of  Copenhagen,  has  undertaten  to  treat  this  frac- 

in  some  sense  without  any  splint,  tlie  forearm  and  hand  being 

iply  laid  over  a  double  inclined  plane,  so  as  to  bring  the  wrist  into 

'*  state  of  forced  flexion.     "  The  hand  having  been  brought  into  a 

position  of  strong  flexion,  the  forearm  is  placed,  pronated,  on  an 

oblique  plane,  with  the  carpus  highest,  the  hand  being  permitted  to 

h&ng  freely  down  the  perpendicular  end  of  the  plane."*    M.  Velpeau, 

in  a  report  of  his  surgical  clinic  at  La  Charittj  for  the  year  ending 

September,  184:6,  says  this  plan  haa  been  tried  during  the  year,  and 

"Ine  result  has  not  been  very  satisfactory.    The  experiment,  however, 

be  not  been  decisive  upon  this  mode  of  treatment."* 

Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  the  practice  seems  to  be  pretty 
Fcll  established  among  the  leading  surgeons  everywhere  to  employ  in 
the  treatment  of  this  fracture  the  principle  of  adduction  of  the  hand, 
ind  always  to  the  attainment  of  the  same  purpose,  namely,  rotary 
extension,  by  which  they  hope  to  retain  more  securely  the  lower  frag- 
ment in  place. 

We  come  now  to  consider  how  far  this  peculiar  treatment  is  capa- 
We  of  answering  the  sjMscial  indications  of  the  caso  we  are  studying. 

It  is  assumed,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  that,  by  bearing  the 
Wd  strongly  to  the  ulnar  side,  the  fragments  of  the  radius  are 
brought  more  exactly  into  apposition,  and  more  easily  and  effectually 
retained ;  an  assumption  which  supposes  two  things  to  have  been 
determined ;  first,  that  there  exists  an  overlapping  of  the  fragments, 
either  through  the  whole  extent  of  their  broken  surfaces  or  especially 
toward  the  radial  side,  or  that  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment 
is  inclined  to  fall  against  the  ulna,  or  that  all  of  these  several  condi- 
tions co-exist;  and,  secondly,  that  if  such  displacements  do  exist,  they 
can  be  remedied  by  this  manoeuvre. 

The  first  of  these  suppositious  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
fiJered  and  fullj'  controverted  by  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  par- 
ticalarly  examined  the  specimens  contained  in  the  various  pathologi- 
cal colleolions,  and  to  whose  careful  investigations  I  have  already 
frequeutlv  a«iverted.  My  own  ol)servation  confirms  also  their  state- 
meals.  With  rare  exceptions,  none  of  these  displacements  have  been 
found  to  exist,  although,  as  has  been  observed,  a  casual  inspection  of 
tbe  arm  when  recently  broken  would  often  lead  to  an  opposite  con- 
clusion. 


*  Colle*.  L«!inrea  on  Surgery,  p.  32?).  *  Unrton,  PhU.  Mod.  Exam.,  1838. 

*  8k*y.  Operative  Snrcery,  p.  161.  *  Pnuirer,  London  Lancet,  May  8, 1847. 

*  Vflpfrio,  Bustoa  MeJ.  Joorn.,  toI.  rxxr,  p.  213. 
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In  regard  to  the  second  supposition,  namely,  that  where  such  diM 
placements  do  exist,  a  forced  adduction  will  aid  in  the  retention  ofl 
the  fragments,  I  shall  have  to  s]>eak  more  cautiously,  because,  so  far  am 
I  know,  my  opinions  have  received  aa  yet  no  public  and  authoritntivej 
indorsement.  In  order  that  adduction  may  prove  eflFective,  there  musM 
be  some  point  upon  which  to  act  as  a  fulcrum.  It  is  of  no  use  that  wej 
rotate  the  hand  for  the  purpose  of  making  extension  unless  there  can"* 
be  found  a  resistance  or  fulr.rum  ujkmi  whit.'h  the  rotary  motion  way 
be  pcrforraeil.  Such  a  fulcrum  exists,  no  doubt,  but  to  determine  its 
availability  we  must  ascertain  its  character  and  position. 

It  is  not  in  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  for  the  ulna  has  no  point  oft 
contact  with  the  carpal  bones,  and  when,  in  the  natural  stale  of  thcsm 
parts,  the  hand  is  inclined  to  the  ulnar  side,  the  lower  end  of  the  ulnal 
rides  freely  downwards  upon  the  wrist  until  arrested  by  the  ligaraenta 
which  unite  it  with  the  carpus,  or  by  the  capacity  of  the  joint  to  admiV 
of  motion  in  this  direction.  When  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  is 
broken,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joint  are  more  or  less  torn,  the  ulna,, 
although  thrust  downwards  much  farther  perhaps  than  it  could  eveii 
descend  in  its  normal  state,  still  fails  to  find  a  support,  and  spreading 
wider  and  wider  from  the  radius  as  it  is  thrust  further  upon  the  handJ 
no  limit  can  be  given  to  its  progress  in  this  direction.  It  was  thua 
that,  in  one  example  already  mentioned.  I  found  the  nlna  carricdj 
downwards  one  inch  or  more.  I 

The  resistance  will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  be  found  to  be  in  those  liga4 
ments  which  bind  the  lower  fragment  to  the  lower  end  of  the  ulnu 
and  the  ulna  to  the  carpal  bones,  viz:  the  radio-ulnar,  and  the  intemaB 
lateral  ligaments,  which  in  the  normal  state  of  the  parts  constitute  th©^ 
centre  upon  which  forced  adduction  expends  its  power,  and  which 
still  continue  to  be  the  point  of  resistance  when  the  radius  is  broken. 
But  how  feeble  and  uncertain  must  be  a  resistance  which  depends 
solely  on  these  broken  ligaments!  And  how  painful  to  the  paticnW 
mast  be  an  extension  sufficient  to  overcome  the  action  of  nearly  all 
the  muscles  of  the  ■wrist,  which  is  borne  entirely  by  a  few  lacerated' 
and  inflame*!  fibres  I  even  in  health  this  position,  when  forced,  cannot 
be  endured  beyond  a  few  seconds,  and  it  must  be  difficult  to  estimate 
the  sufferings  which  the  same  position  must  occasion  when  the  liga- 
ments are  torn  and  inflamed.  \ 

I  am  not  to  be  t^ild  that  surgeons  have  not  intended  to  advocate  this 
extreme  practice;  that  they  have  never  recommended  forced  adduction, 
but  only  a  moderate  and  easy  lateral  inclination,  such  as  can  be  com- 
fortably borne.  If  they  have  not,  then  they  should  not  have  spok 
of  making  extension  by  this  means.  An  easy  lateral  inclination  h 
no  power  to  do  good  so  far  as  extension  is  concerned,  any  more  thaii 
it  has  power  to  do  harm.  But  the  fact  is,  while  a  majority  of  surgeons 
have  uo  doubt  used  less  force  than  was  hurtful,  some  have  used  more 
than  was  useful  or  safe;  indeed,  the  sharpness  of  the  curve  given  to 
the  splints  figured  and  recommended  by  Dupuytrcn,  N<5laton,  and 
others,  sufficiently  indicate  that  their  distinguished  inventors  intondod 
to  accomplish  by  these  means  a  forced  and  violent  adduction. 
Malgaigne,  speaking  of  other  means  of  extension  applied  to 
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■rearm,  suggested  by  Goiliu,  Diiluy,  and  Velpeau,  intended  to  operate 
ply  in  a  straight  line,  and  alluding  especially  to  the  modes  devised 
w  Hugaier  and  Velpeau,  remarks:  "Without  discussing  here^  the 
baipamtive  value  of  the  two  forms  of  apparatus,  I  believe  that  they 
buld  scarcely  be  endured  by  the  ]iatient3;  and  M.  Diday  tells  us  that 
m  the  trials  which  he  has  made,  the  pain  produced  by  the  extension 
ps  80  great  that  he  was  compelled  to  renounce  it."  Which  obaerva- 
kpqs  cannot  but  apply  equally  to  this  plan  of  extension  by  adduction, 
|r  to  any  other  which  might  be  adopted. 

I  After  all.  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  have  concluded  to  reject 
mi&  mode  of  dressing  in  all  of  its  moilificutions;  for  although  I  am  far 
vom  being  persuaded  of  its  utility  as  a  means  of  extension  and  re- 
teation  in  any  case,  yet  I  am  not  prepared,  to  deny  to  it  some  very 
rfMsderable  value  in  another  point  of  view;  and  when  judiciously 
^^■lyed  it  can  certainly  do  no  harm.  It  is,  T  repeat,  for  another 
^^B  altogether  than  the  one  heretofore  assigned,  that  I  would  re- 
^^Biend  its  continuance,  a  reason  which  I  cauuot  so  well  explain,  or 

Tiopc  to  remier  intelligible,  except  to  the  practical  surgeon.  This 
-f06ttton  throws  the  whole  lower  end  of  both  radius  and  ulna  outwards 
Rnvard  the  radial  margin  of  the  splints,  and  by  keeping  the  radius 
hnore  completely  in  view,  it  enables  the  surgeon  better  to  judge  of  the 
liccaraoy  of  the  reduction,  and  to  recognize  more  readily  the  condition 
■BUtuj^tion  of  the  compresses,  etc.  This  alone  I  have  always  con- 
HH^  a  sufficient  ground  for  retaining  the  angular  splint;  although 
n  We  treated  a  number  of  arms  satisfactorily  with  the  straight  splints 
HtoDe, 

I  Finally,  while  surgeons  have  been  seeking  to  accomplish  an  indica- 
'  1  ■  .  .  Kistence  of  which  is  at  least  rendered  doubtful,  and  by  means 
I  ;  pear  to  me  totally  inadequate,  if  it  did  exist,  they  have  proba- 

iLiy  too  often  overlooked  or  regarded  indifferently  an  indication  which 
liaalmt>st  uniformly  present,  namely,  to  press  forwards  the  tilted  frag- 
llneDt  by  a  force  applied  upon  the  wrist  from  behind,  and  to  retain  it 
B&  place  by  suitable  compresses.  And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
llhey  bad  regarded  this  as  the  sole  indication,  an  indication  generally 
Ir)  oa'iily  accomplished,  they  would  have  made  fewer  crooked  arms, 
IiikI  have  save^l  their  patients  much  suftering  and  themselves  much 
Itfoable. 
'    II  only  remains  for  us  to  determine  the  precise  form  of  splint  whicb 

wight  to  be  preferred,  and  to  describe  its  mode  of  application. 
L  llie  narrow  "attelle  cubitale"  of  Dupuytrcn,  is  inconvenient:  nor 
lean  I  give  the  preference  to  the  curved  dorsal  splint  recommended  by 
IMiton,  and  employed,  by  Robert  Smith,  Erichsen,  and  others.  It  is 
I  Jiot  to  me  a  matter  of  entire  indifference;  in  case  only  one  curved  splint 
I  i*  employed,  whether  this  be  applied  to  the  palmar  or  dorsal  surfaces 
lof  ilie  forearm.  Foreign  surgeons,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  appHcfl  this 
|«|'lial  to  the  dorsal  surface,  and  the  straiglit  splint  to  the  palmar; 
I  while  American  surgeons  have  adopted  almost  as  uniformly  the  oppo- 
I  site  rule — to  whose  practice,  in  this  respect,  I  acknowledge  myself 
I  ftl*o  partial.  It  is  to  the  ctirved  splint  rather  than  to  the  straight, 
U|tt  ire  mainly  trust;  not  simply,  or  at  all,  perhaps,  because  of  its  form, 
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but  because  the  curved  splint  is  also  the  long  splint.  This  is  tb 
splint,  therefore,  wbich  ought  to  be  the  most  steady  and  immovable 
in  its  position.  Now,  the  very  irregularities  of  surface  upon  the 
jialrnar  aspect  of  the  forearm  and  hand,  iusteatl  of  constituting  an 
embarrassment,  enable  us,  when  the  splint  is  suitably  prepared  and 
adjusted,  to  ^x  it  more  securely.  Moreover,  upon  it  alone,  after 
few  days,  the  surgeon  may  see  fit  to  rely,  and  in  that  case  it  ought 
be  applied  to  that  surface  of  the  arm  which  is  most  tolerant  of  co 
tinned  pressure.  The  palmar  surface,  as  being  more  muscular,  and 
&s  having  been  more  accustomed  to  friction  and  to  pressure,  must 
necessarily  have  the  advantage  in  this  resjiect.  The  palmar  splint  te 
ininating  also  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  instead  of 
the  wrist,  as  the  short  straight  splint  must  do  when  the  hand  is 
ducted,  enables  the  hand  to  be  flexed  upon  its  extremity  over  a  hand 
block,  or  pad  of  proper  size.  Such  are  the  not  insignificant  advantag 
which  we  claim  for  this  mode,  over  that  pursued  by  our  transatlantic 
brethren. 

The  block  suggested  first  by  Bond,  of  Philadelphia,  is  a  valuable 
addition  ;  since  the  flexed  position  is  always  more  easy  for  the  fiuger.s, 
and  in  case  of  anchylosis  this  position  renders  the  whole  hand  more 
useful. 

For  myself,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  preparing  extemporaneously  a  splint 
from  a  wooden  shingle,  which  1  first  cut  into  the  requisite  sna 
and  length;  the  length  being  obtained  by  measuring  from  the  fro 
of  the  elbow-joint,  when  the  arm  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle,  to  th' 
metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations.  It  ought,  indeed,  to  fall  half  an 
inch  short  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  to  render  it  certain  that  it  shall 
make  no  uncomfortable  pressure  at  this  point;  and  the  direction  to 
measure  with  the  arm  flexed,  is  of  suiHeient  importance  to  warrant  a 

repetition.     The  breadth  of  the  splint 
®*  should  be  in  all  its  extent  just  equal- 

to  the  breadth  of  the  forearm  in  i 
widest  part,  so  that  there  shall  be  r 
lateral  pressure  upon  the  bones, 
the  splint  is  of  unequal  breadth,  th 
roller  cannot  be  so  neatly  applied,  an 
it  is  more  likely  to  become  disarrang 
Thus  constructed  it  is  to  be  covered  with  a  sack  of  cotton  cloth,  mad 
to  fit  tightly,  ^vnth  the  seam  along  itj?  back;  and  afterwards  stufted  witl 
cotton  batting  or  witli  curled  hair.  These  materials  may  be  pas 
in  and  easily  adjusted,  wherever  they  are  most  needed,  from  the  o] 
extremities  of  the  sack.  While  preparing,  the  splint  must  be  occasioi 
ally  applied  to  the  arm  until  it  fits  accurately  every  part  of  the  fore-"' 
arm  an<l  hand,  only  that  the  stuifing  must  be  rather  more  firm  a 
little  above  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment.  The  open  ends 
the  sack  are  then  to  be  neatly  stitched  over  the  ends  of  the  splint, 
after  which  the  splint  may  be  laid  directly  upon  the  skin  without  ani 
intermediate  compresses  or  rollers. 
The  advantages  of  this  form  of  splint  are  easily  comprehende* 
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Ther  consist  in  facility  and  cheapness  of  construction,  accuracy  of 
adaptation,  neatness,  permanency  and  fitness  to  the  ends  proposed. 

llie  estemporaueous  splint  recommended  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hays,  of 
Phibulelphia,  is  very  similar,  but  it  lacks  the  neatness  and  permanency 
of  tliat  which  I  have  now  described. 

In  all  cases  it  is  better  to  employ,  also,  at  least  during  the  first  fort- 
cigbt.a  straight  dorsal  splint,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  palmar  splint, 
umI  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the  ellx>w  to  tiie  middle  of 
I'l'-  metacarpus.  This  should  be  covered  and  stufled  in  the  same 
ji.^uucr  as  the  palmar  splint,  except  that  here  the  thickest  and  firmest 
jttrt  of  the  splint  must  be  opposite  the  carpus  and  the  lower  end  of 
ibe  lower  fragment.  It  will  answer  the  indications  also  a  little  more 
completely  if,  at  this  point,  the  padding  is  thicker  on  the  radial  than 
the  ulnar  side. 

HAving  restored  the  fragment  to  place,  in  case  of  Colles'  fracture, 
pressing  forcibly  upon  the  back  of  the  lower  fragment,  the  force 
^  appHed  near  the  styloid  apophysis  of  the  radius,  the  arm  is  to 
he  flexed  upon  the  body  and  placed 

iu    a  position  of  semipronation  ;  F*6»  ^2, 

when  the  splinta  are  to  be  applied 
and  secured  with  a  suflioient  num- 
)xT  of  turns  of  the  roUer,  taking 
■ial  care  not  to  include  the 

^b,  the   forcible  confinement 

of    which   is  always  painful  and 
never  useful. 

I  t'ntinot  too  severely  reprobate 
t '  '  i'^e  of  violent  extension  of 

I  - 1  in  the  eftbrta  at  reduction 

^rbeo  no  overlapping  of  the  frag- 
ments exist,  and  that,  whether  this 
extension  be  applied  in  a  straight 
line,  or  with  the  hand  addiicted. 
It  has  been  shown  that  iu  a  great 
majority  of  cases  no  indication  in 
thisdireotion  is  to  be  accomplished, 
and  to  pall  violently  under  these 
circumstances  upon  the  wrist  is  not 
oniy  useless  but  hurtful.  It  is 
adding  to  the  fracture,  and  to  the 
injuries  already  received, 
graver  pathological  lesion  of 
stretching,  a  sprain,  of  all  the 
igamenta  connected  with  the  joint. 
T  ana  per^aaded  that  to  this  vio- 
lence, added  to  the  unequal  and  too  firm  pressure  of  the  splints,  are, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  the  subsequent  inflammation  and 
Anchylosis,  in  very  many  cases. 

The  first  application  of  the  bandages  ought  to  be  only  moderately 
ght,  and  as  the  inflammation  and  swelling  develop  in  these  struc- 
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turea  with  rapidity,  tlie  bandages  should  be  attentively  watched  an< 
loosened  as  soon  as  they  become  painful.    It  must  be  constantly  bom< 
in  mind  that,  to  prevent  and  control  iullammation.  in  this  fracture,  i*' 
the  most  diilioult  and  by  far  the  most  important  object  to  be  accom- 
plished, while  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place  when  once  reduced,  is 
comparatively  easy  and  unimportant. 

During  the  first  seven  or  ten  days,  therefore,  these  cases  demand 
the  most  assiduous  attention;  and  we  had  much  l)etter  dispense  with 
the  splints  entirely  than  to  retain  them  at  the  risk  of  increaaint^  the 
inflammatory  action.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  very  many  cases 
would  come  to  a  successful  termination  without  splints,  if  only  the 
hand  and  arm  were  kept  perfectly  still  in  a  suitable  position  until 
bony  union  was  effected. 

I  must  also  enter  my  protest  against  many  or  all  of  those  carv< 
splints  which  are  manufactured,  hawked  about  the  country,  and 
by  mechanics,  who  are  not  surgeons;  with  a  fossa  for  each  styloii 
process,  a  ridge  to  press  between  the  bones,  and  various  other  curioi 
provisions  for  supposed  necessities,  but  which  never  find  in  any 
tlieir  exact  counterparts,  and  only  deceive  the  inexperienced  surgeoi 
into  neglect  of  the  proper  means  for  making  a  suitable  adaptati 
They  are  the  fruitful  sources  of  excoriations,  ulcerations,  innammj 
tions  and  deformities. 

In  reference  to  the  treatment  of  these  fractures,  the  following 
and  the  accompanying  remarks,  by  that  great  surgeon  Dupuytren. 
too  pertinent  not  to  merit  a  place  in  every  treatise  of  this  character. 

"  The  two  succeeding  cases  are  not  only  interesting  as  fractures  oj 
the  radius,  but  they  are  further  deserving  of  attentive  considcratioi 
on  account  of  the  serious  complications  which  accompanied  them,  luit 
which  were  the  consequence  of  forgetting  an  important  precept.   Moi 
than  once,  indeed,  it  has  occurred  that  the  surgeons  have  been  so 
tent  on  preserving  fractures  in  their  proi>er  position,  that  the  extremi 
constriction  employed  has  actuall}^  caused  destruction  of  the  soft  part: 
A  piece  of  advice  which  I  have  very  frequently  given,  and  which 
cannot  too  often  rei>eat  is,  to  avoid  tightening  too  much  the  apparatui 
for  fractures  during  the  first  few  days  of  its  being  worn ;  for  the  swe] 
ing  which  su|>ervenes  is  always  accompanied  by  considerable  pain," 
and  may  be  followed  by  gangrene.   It  cannot  therefore  bo  too  urgently 
impri'ssed  on  young  practitioners,  to  ]>ay  attention  to  the  complaints 
which  patients  make;  and  to  visit  them  twice  daily,  ami  relax  the 
bandages  and  straps  as  need  may  be,  in  onler  to  obviate  the  frightfn 
consequences  which  may  spring  from  not  heeding  thi-s  necessary  pr* 
caution :  by  carefully  attending  to  this  point  I  have  been  saved 
painful  alternative  of  ever  having  to  sacrifice  a  limb  for  complieationa 
which  its  neglect  may  entail. 

"Antoine  Rilard,  ret.  44,  fractured  his  right  radius  whilst  goin| 
down  into  a  cellar,  in  Feb.  1828,  and  went  at  once  to  the  Hospital  < 
La  Charit<5.     When  tlic  fracture  was  reduced  (it  was  near  the  base  < 
the  bone)  an  apparatus  was  aj>plied,  but  fastened  too  tightly ;  ani  , 
notwithstanding  the  great  swelling,  and  the  acute  pain  which  the 
patient  endured,  it  was  not  removed  until  the  fourth  day,  when  the 
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was  cold  and  oedematous,  and  the  forearm  red,  painful,  and 
with  vesications.     Leeches,  poultices,  and  fonaentations  wore^ 
[implied,  and  followed  by  some  alleviation  of  the  local   symptoms, 
[taoQgh  there  was  much  constitutional  disturbance.     At  the  close  of  a 
ifortniffht  from  the  accident,  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm  pre- 
sentea  a  f)oint  where  fluctuation  was  supposed  to  exist;  but  when  a 
bistoury  was  plunged  into  it  no  matter  followed.     Portions  of  the 
flcior  muscles  subsequently  sloughed,  and  the   skin   subsequently 
Dn^rtified.     The  only  resource  was  ami)utation,  which  was  performed 
^ibove  the  elbow,  six  weclcs  after  his  admission ;  and  he  afterwards 
recovered  without  the  occurrence  of  any  further  untoward  symptoms. 
"R^  ttiU  SO,  was  at  work  boring  an  artesian  well  in  1882,  when  he 
vas  struck  by  part  of  the  machinery  on  the  right  forearm ;  he  was 
bsUntly  knocked  down  and  thrown  violently  on  the  right  thigh.     A 
soT^^Q  who  was  sent  for  detected  a  fracture  of  the  radius,  and  ap- 
plied the  usual  apparatus,  consisting  of  pads  and  splints,  confined  by 
a  roller  extending  from  the  extremities  of  the  fingers  to  the  elbow, 
irhich  compressed  the  arm  so  tightly  a.s  to  give  rise  to  very  great 
wfiering.     The  lingers,  hand,  and  forearm  were  numbed  almost  to 
(fesensibility,  and  3'et  the  surgeon  in  attendance  did  not  think  proper 
to  luosen  the  apparatus.     Such  was  the  condition  of  the  patient  until 
he  came  to  the  llotel  Dieu,  four  days  after  the  accident ;  the  fingers 
Wi'iv  then  black,  cold,  and  insensible,  and  when  T  removed  the  splints 
fttund  the  hand  likewise  black,  especially  on  its  palmar  surface.    The 
I'Tcr  fiart  of  the  forearm  Wiis  a  shade  less  livid,  but  equally  cold  and 
•nsible;    and  several  vesicles  filled  with  pink-colored  serum  were 
ippaient  on  both  its  surfaces  where  the  splints  had  pressed;  the  upper 
of  the  forearm  was  inflamed,  swollen,  and  very  painful,    lie  was 
and  leeches  were  applied  to  the  inflamed  part  of  the  ai'ni ;  cam- 
spirit  was  applied  to  the  fingers. 
'On  the  following  day  heat  was  restored  as  low  as  the  wrist,  but 
hand  remained  for  the  most  part  livid  and  cold,  and  the  radial 
did  not  pulsate.     Seventy  leeches  were  applied  to  the  forearm, 
.the  local  ai)plieation  was  continued."     On  the  second  day  after 
ion  thirty  more  leeches  were  applied.     On  the  fourth  diiy  the 
Juukd  looked  a  little  better,  so  as  to  "encourage  some  hope  of  its  being 
ired ;  but  this  was  again  blighted  on  the  sixth  day,  by  the  ontii'e  loss 
Lt  and  sensibility  in  the  part,  and  incrtfased  pain  and  swelling  in 
►rearm,  to  which  the  gangrene  subsequently  extended.    On  the 
day  amputation  was  performed  at  the  elbow -joint;   but  the 
tt  did  not  survive  the  operation  more  than  ten  days,  the  imuiedi- 
msc  of  death   being  acute  pleu^ls3^     There  was  a  considerable- 
itv  of  purulent  serosity  poured  out  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest; 
Mud  abbesses  were  found  in  the  lungs  and  liver.     On  examining  the 
I,  tliere  was  found  to  be  a  simple  fracture  of  the  radius  about  its 
■e. 

The  above  case  presents  a  painful  illustration  of  the  neglect  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  In  nearly  every  instance  the  swelling  of  the 
limb  requires  that  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bandage  or 
LpB,  by  which  the  apparatus  is  confined.    Similar  accidents  are 
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likely  to  result  from  tbe  employment  of  an  immovable  apparatus,  of 
which  an  example  occurred  in  the  practice  of  M.  Thi^ry,  one  of  my 
pupils.  He  was  summoned  to  visit  a  young  girl,  on  whom  such  au 
apparatus  had  been  applied  for  supposed  fracture  of  the  radius. 
After  suffering  excruciatmg  tormeut,  the  forearm  mortified,  and  am- 
putation was  the  only  resource ;  on  examining  the  limb  no  trace  of 
fracture  could  be  discovered.  Had  a  simple  apparatus  been  here  em- 
ployed, and  properly  watched,  this  patient  s  lijub  would  not  have  been 
sacrificed."' 

Robert  Smith  mentions,  also,  the  case  of  a  boy,  set,  18,  who  had  a 
fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radius,  through  the  line  of  the 
junction  of  the  epiphysis  with  the  diaphysis,  caused  by  being  thrown 
from  a  horse.  A  surgeon  applied,  \\'ithin  an  hour,  a  narrow  roller 
tightly  around  the  wrist.  On  the  following  day  the  limb  waa  in- 
tensely painful;  cold  and  discolored ;  still  the  roller  was  not  removed, 
nor  even  slackened.  On  the  fourth  day  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Richmond  Hospital,  when  the  gangrene  had  reached  the  forearm. 
Spontaneous  separation  of  the  soft  parts  finally"  occurred,  and  the 
bones  were  sawn  through  twenty-four  days  after  the  fracture  was 
produced,  from  which  time  ''everything  proceeded  favorably."* 

Nov.  21,  1851,  a  boy,  ten  years  old,  living  in  the  to^vn  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  had  his  left  hand  drawn  into  the  picker  of  a  w^oollen  mill,  pro- 
ducing several  severe  wounds  of  the  hand  and  a  fracture  of  the  radius 
near  its  middle.  One  of  the  wounds  was  situated  directly  over  the 
point  of  fracture,  but  whether  it  communicated  with  the  bone  or  not 
was  not  ascertained.  A  surgeon  was  called,  who  closed  the  woundH, 
covered  the  forearm  with  a  bandage  from  the  hand  to  above  the  elbow, 
and  applied  compresses  and  splints.  This  lad  made  no  complaint,  his 
appetite  remaining  good  and  his  sleep  continuing  undisturbed,  until 
the  third  day,  when  he  began  to  speak  of  a  pain  in  his  shoulder;  on 
the  same  day  also  it  was  noticed  that  his  hand  was  rather  insensible  to 
the  prick  of  a  pin.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  his  sur- 
geon being  summoned,  found  him  suffering  more  pain  and  quite  rest- 
less; and  on  removing  the  dressings,  the  arm  was  discovered  to  he 
insensible  and  actually  mortified  from  the  shoulder  downwards. 

Opiatus  and  cordials  were  immediately  given  to  sustain  the  patient, 
and  fomentations  ordered. 

On  the  sixth  day  a  line  of  demarcation  commenced  across  the  shoul- 
der, and  on  the  twenty-first  day,  the  father  himself  removed  the  arm 
from  the  body  by  merely  separating  the  dead  tissues  with  a  feather. 
Subsequently  a  surgeon  Ibund  the  head  of  the  humerus  remaining  in 
the  socket,  and  removed  it,  the  epiphysis  having  become  separated 
from  the  diaphysis.     The  boy  now  rapidly  got  well. 

In  the  year  1853,  this  case  became  the  subject  of  a  legal  investiga- 
tion, in  the  coursi^  of  which  Dr.  Pilsbury,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  declared 
that  in  his  opini^)n  this  unfortunate  result  had  been  caused  by  too 
tight  bandaging,  and  by  neglecting  to  examine  the  arm  during  four 
days. 

'  Dapnjrtr«n,  hijnrlev  And  DiiMsefl  of  Bones,  S/d.  «d.,  London,  1847.  p|>.  145-7. 
'  a.  Snitth,  Treatistt  on  KrAvinrtn,  &c.,  Unblln,  1B54,  p.  17U. 
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On  ibc  other  hand,  Drs.  Hayward,  Bigelow,  Townsend,  and  Ains- 
worth.  of  Boston,  with  Kimball,  of  Lowell,  Drs.  Loring,  and  Pierce^ 
of  Salem,  believed  that  the  death  of  the  limb  was  due  to  some  iujiiry 
doDe  to  the  artery  near  the  shoulder  joint ;  and  in  no  other  way  could 
they  explain  the  total  absence  of  pain  during  the  first  two  days;  nor 
ooald  ihey  regard  this  condition  as  consistent  with  the  supposition 
thmt  the  bandage  occasioned  the  death  of  the  limb.' 

I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  these  gentlemen  were  mistaken, 

that  the  gangrene  was  alone  due  to  the  bandages.     In  a  similar 

vhich  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  in  which  both  the 

ius  and  ulna  were  broken,  the  roller  extended  no  higher  than  just 

>ve  the  elbow,  and  the  patient  complained  of  no  pain  until  the 

were  unloosed,  yet  the  arm  separated  at  the  shoulder-joint. 

refer  again  to  this  example  in  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the 

and  ulna;  and  I  shall  take  occasion  then  also  to  speak  more 

f  of  the  causes  of  these  terrible  accidents. 

'orris  mentions  another  case  of  compound  fracture  of  the  lower 
of  the  radius  which  came  under  his  notice  at  the  Pennsylvania 
[ospitAl  in  August,  1837,  the  arm  having  been  dressed  by  a  country 
surgeon  within  half  an  hour  after  the  accident,  with  bandages  and 
splints.  When  these  bandages  were  removed  at  the  hospital,  on  the 
fifth  day,  "the  soft  parts  around  the  fracture  were  found  to  have 
igfaed,  an  abscess  extended  up  to  the  elbow-joint,  and  sloughs 
listed  over  the  condyles.  Several  constitutional  symptoms  arose, 
nuJcing  amputation  of  the  arm  necessary."' 

-A  lady,  »t.  50,  was  also  seen  by  Tlii»5rry,  who,  having  broken  the 
radius  near  its  lower  end,  lost  her  fingers  by  the  sloughing  consequent 
Lpon  a  tight  bandage.' 

The  remarks  which  have  now  been  made  in  relation  to  the  treatment 
of  Colles'  fracture,  are  applicable,  with  only  such  slight  modifications 
would  naturally  be  suggested,  to  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
kdiod  commencing  upon  the  radial  side  of  the  bone  and  extending 
obliquely  downwards  into  the  joint;  and  it  is  to  this  form  of  fracture 
jcially,  that  the  pistol-shaped  splint  must  be  found  applicable.     1£ 
fracture  actually  extends  into  the  joint,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
in  order  to  the  prevention  of  anchylosis,  the  wrist  should  be 
rlv  subjected  to  passive  motion. 

Tiie  following  example  of  a  compound,  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
r&dias,  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  value  of  a  somewhat  novel  mode 
of  trealtnent  under  certain  circumstances: — 

William  Croak,  of  Buffalo,  rot.  30.  Jan.  29,  1856.  a  large  piece  of 
riron  casting  fell  upon  his  arm,  crushing  and  lacerating  the  wrist,  and 
fcooiminuting  the  lower  part  of  the  radius;  he  was  immediately  taken 
the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  I  found  the  whole  of  the 
ft  parts  torn  away  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
Tadiu0  projected  into  the  flesh  in  every  direction.    The  hope  of  saving 


*  Boet.  Hed,  and  Sarg.  Jonm.,  roL  xWiil.  p.  2S1. 
■  Jforri»,  not*  to  Linton'n  8arg«r.T,  p.  64. 

*  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  &cl.,  vol.  xzv.  p.  461,  from  L'Exp6iieDce  for  1638. 
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the  hand  seemed  to  bo  scarcely  sufficient  to  warrant  the  attempt; 
least  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  procedure.  I,  however,  stated  to  the 
gentlemen  present,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Rochester,  my  oolleagae, 
and  the  house  surgeon,  Dr.  Lemon,  that  I  belieyed  it  could  be  saved 
it  having  removed  the  fragments  of  the  radius,  we  practised  resectiaii 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna,  and  allowed  the  muscles  to  become  com- 
pletely relaxed.  Accordingly,  after  placing  my  patient  under  the 
influence  of  chloroformi  I  enlarged  the  wounds  so  as  to  enable  me  to 
remove  six  or  seven  fragments  of  the  radius,  leaving  others  which 
were  broken  off  but  not  much  displaced.  I  then  removed  with  the 
saw  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna.  The  hand  was 
immediately  drawn  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  remaining  musolea^ 
but  their  tension  was  completely  relieved. 

The  wounds  were  closed  and  dressed  lightly,  and  the  whole  limb 
was  placed  on  a  broad  and  well-padded  splint  covered  with  oiled  cloth. 
The  hand,  which  was  very  pale  and  exsanguine,  was  covered  with 
warm  cotton  batting.  J 

The  subsequent  treatment  was  changed  from  time  to  time  to  amm 
the  indications ;  but  his  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete,  nor  was 
there  at  any  time  excessive  inflammation  in  any  part  of  the  limb. 

I  have  seen  this  man  frequently  since  he  left  the  hospital,  and  while 
he  has  recovered  only  a  little  motion  in  the  wrist-joint,  his  hand  and 
£ngers  are  nearly  as  useful  as  before  the  accident.  He  is  able  to  per- 
form all  ordinary  kinds  of  labor  with  almost  as  much  ease  as  most 
other  men;  and  what  is  always  gratifying  to  the  humane  surgeon,  he 
does  not  fail  to  appreciate  fully  the  service  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  preservation  of  his  somewhat  mutilated  hand. 

I  have  recently  adopted  the  same  treatment  with  equal  success  in 
case  of  gunshot  wound  of  the  lower  ead  of  the  radius. 


CHAPTER    XXI  I. 

FRACTURES  OF  THE  ULNA. 


§  1.  Shatt  of  the  Ulna.. 

Causes. — Tlic  shafl  of  the  ulna  is  generally  broken  by  a  di 
blow.     I  have  never  seen  an  exception  to  this  rule;  but  VoLsin 
related  in  the  OazeUe  Medicah  for  1833.  a  single  exception  in  whi/ 
was  said  to  have  been  broken  by  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the 
Malgaigne  thinks  it  is  most  often  broken  when  one  seeks  to  waj 
a  blow  with  the  arm ;  but  it  has  happened  most  often  to  me  toj 
broken  by  a  fail  upon  the  side  of  the  arm. 

Point  of  Fracture^  Direction  of  Dieplac&tnent,  <fc. — In  an  aii 
of  tweuty-seven  cases,  I  find  the  shaft  has  been  broken  nine  ti[ 
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its  upper  third,  ten  tiroes  in  its  middle  third,  and  eight  times  in  its 
lover  third.    All  portiouB  seem,  therefore,  to  l)e  about  equally  liable 
to  iractare.    I  thiuk,  also,  the  fractures  have  generally 
»n  oblique. 

Contrary  to  what  has  been  observed  by  other  writers, 
I  have  noticed  that  no  law  prevailed  as  to  the  direction 
which  the  fragments  have  beoomo  displaced;  the 
ikcn  ends  being  found  directed  forwards,  backwards. 
Inwards,  or  outwards,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
blow  which  has  occasioned  the  fracture;  and  this  is  in 
aooordance  with  the  general  rule  in  other  fractures 
oocasioned  by  direct  blows.  No  doubt,  however,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  tendency  of  the  lower  fragment 
would  be  toward  the  interosseous  space,  in  consequence 
of  the  action  of  the  pronator  quadratus  in  this  direction, 
while  the  upper  fragment,  owing  to  its  broad  and  firm 
articulation  at  the  elbow-joint,  can  only  be  displaced 
fiorwanls  or  backwards,  at  least  to  any  great  extent. 

CompUcatioTis, — In  no  case  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone 
h»ve  I  found  serious  complications  more  frequent  than 
in  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna.  Four  have  been 
ootnpound;  eight  complicated  with  a  forward  disloca- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  radius ;  one  with  a  partial  disloca- 
tion of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  backwards,  and  one 
with  a  dislocation  of  both  radius  and  ulna  backwards 
mt  the  elbow-joint.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  thir- 
teen, or  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  number,  have 
tn  seriously  complicated. 

Symptoms. — Occasionally  this  fracture  is   found  to  exist   without 

nsible  displacement.    In  such  cases  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  diffi* 

ialt»  and  can  only  be  determined  by  the  crepitus  and  mobility.    If, 

rever,  the  ulna  is  firmly  seized  above  and  below  the  point  which 

Buffered  contusion,  and  pressed  in  opposite  directions,  these  signs 

generally  be  sufUciently  manifest,  and  will  render  the  diagnosis 

trtaio. 

Bat  in  cases  where  there  is  considerable  displacement,  the  inner 
of  the  bone  is  so  superficial  as  to  enable  us  to  detect  its  devia- 
with  the  eye  alone,  or,  when  swelling  has  already  occurred,  by 
_  fingers  carried  firmly  and  slowly  along  this  margin. 
If  the  head  of  the  raaius  is  dislocated  also,  the  displacement  of  the 
broken  ends  of  the  ulna  must  always  be  considerable,  and  the  con- 
.sequent  deformity  palpable.  I  have  known  one  instance,  however, 
in  which  a  surgeon  living  in  the  neighboring  Province  of  Upper 
CAOadtr  recognized  and  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna 
backwards,  but  did  not  detect  a  fracture  of  the  ulna  two  inches  above 
its  lower  end.  Six  months  after,  in  the  month  of  March,  1856,  the 
patient  called  upon  me  with  a  marked  deformity  near  the  wrist,  occa- 
stoticd  by  the  backward  projection  of  the  broken  ulna,  and  with  a 
ootnplete  loss  of  the  power  of  supination.    It  will  not  surprise  us  that 
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this  fracture  was  overlooked  A^ben  vre  learn  tbat  the  man  had  fallen 
fifty-live  feet. 

Prognosis. — In  simple  fractures  the  prognosis  is  generally  favorable^ 
since  no  overlapping  can  occur,  and  the  lateral  displacements  are  not 
usually  suflBcient  to  produce  a  marked  deformity,  or  to  interfere 
materially  with  the  functions  of  the  arm ;  yet  it  is  not  unfrequent  to 
find  the  fragments  inclining  slightly  forwards  or  backwards,  inwards 
or  outwards.  li*  tbe  fragments  fall  toward  the  radius,  I  bave  noticed 
in  three  or  four  instances  a  slight  projection  of  the  lower  end  or  sty- 
loid process  of  the  ulna  to  the  ulnar  side ;  but  not  interfering  in  any 
degree  with  the  motions  of  the  wrist-joint. 

I  have  seen  the  radius  left  unreduced  four  times  after  a  fracture  of 
the  ulna,  and  in  each  example  the  forearm  was  shortened.  A  boy,  set, 
17,  was  struck  by  a  locomotive,  and  severely  injured  in  various  parts 
of  his  body,  June  5,  1855.  I  saw  him  with  two  very  intelligent  coun- 
try practitioners,  a  few  hours  after  the  accident.  The  whole  left  arm 
was  then  greatly  swollen.  Crepitus  was  distinct,  and  we  easily  recog- 
nized the  fracture  of  the  ulna  about  three  inches  below  ita  upper  end, 
with  which  an  open  wound  was  in  direct  communication.  Wo  sus- 
pected, also,  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius  forwards,  but  as  we 
could  not  make  ourselves  certain,  and  finding  that  the  arm  was  in.j 
such  a  condition  as  to  preclude  any  farther  manipulation  without 
greatly  diminishing  the  chance  of  saving  the  limb,  we  made  no  attempt 
at  reduction,  but  laid  the  arm  upon  a  pillow  and  directed  cool  water 
lotions.  I 

At  no  subsequent  period,  in  tbe  opinion  of  the  medical  gentleman 
who  was  left  in  charge,  did  a  favorable  opportunity  occur  to  reduce 
the  radius ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  I  found  the  ulna  united, 
with  the  fragments  bent  forwards  and  outwards  toward  the  radius, 
while  tbe  head  of  the  radius  lay  in  front  of  the  humerus.  The  forearm 
was  shortened  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  He  could  flex  his  arm  freely 
to  a  right  angle  and  a  little  beyond ;  and  he  could  straighten  it  per- 
fectly. Ilaud  slightly  prouated,  with  partial  loss  of  supination.  Whole 
arm  nearly  as  strong  and  as  useful  as  before  the  accident.  ' 

The  second  case  occurred  in  the  person  of  a  man  let.  26.  residing 
about  twenty  miles  from  town,  and  was  occasioned  by  the  kick  of  a 
horse.  This  was  also  a  compound  fracture.  It  does  not  appear  that 
bis  surgeon  discovered  the  dislocation  of  the  radius,  but  supposed  that 
it  was  a  fracture  of  both  bones.  On  the  ninth  day  the  patient  became 
dissatisfied  and  dismissed  his  surgeon,  but  employed  no  other. 

Oct.  1,  1849,  eleven  weeks  after  the  accident,  he  called  upon  me.  I 
found  the  ulna  united  Aidth  a  manifest  displacement,  but  1  oould  not 
discover  that  there  had  been  any  fracture  of  the  radius.  The  bead 
of  the  radius  was  in  front  of  the  external  condyle,  and  a  depression 
existed  where  it  formerly  articulated.  When  the  arm  was  flexed,  the 
head  did  not  strike  the  humerus  so  as  to  arrest  the  flexion,  but  it 
glided  upwards  and  outwards  along  the  inclined  base  of  the  external 
condyle.  He  had  already  begun  to  use  his  arm  considerably  in  labor. 
Tbe  forearm  was  shortened  one  inch. 

1  found  the  ulna  much  bent  forwards  a  little  below  its  middle,  the 
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Lead  of  ihe  radius  displaced  forwards,  and  the  forearm  shortened  one 
inch. 

Three  times  I  have  noticed  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  that  the 
forearm  could  not  be  perfectly  supinatea ;  but  pronation  was  never 
lently  impaired.  I  thinlc,  also,  that  the  motions  of  flexion  and 
m  have  always,  excejit  where  the  radius  has  remained  dislo- 
boen  completely  restored  soon  after  the  splints  were  removed ; 
even  in  these  latter  cases,  it  is  only  extreme  flexion  which  has 
hindered. 
TVpo/rrKTU. — In  simple  fracture  we  must  look  carefully  to  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  fragments,  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  salient  forwards 
backwards,  pressure  made  directly  upon  or  near  their  extremities, 
►res  them  to  place,  but  it  often  requires  considerable  force  to  ac- 
►mpHsh  this.  A  gentleman  fell  and  broke  the  right  ulnar  near  its 
iddle.  He  came  immediately  to  me,  and  I  found  the  fragments  dis 
ed  backwards.  Pressing  strongly  with  my  Angers,  they  sprang 
'ards  with  a  distinct  crepitus,  and  I  thought  they  were  now  in 
line.  A  broad  and  well-padded  splint  was  applied  to  the  fore 
I,  and  I  t'X>k  especial  pains  with  compresses  nicely  adjusted.  iVom 
IdiAy  to  day,  to  keep  everything  in  place.  The  arm  was  placed  in  a 
iBlixig.  Eight  months  after  the  accident  this  gentleman  died  of  cholera, 
and  I  was  permitted  to  dissect  the  arm.  I  found  the  fragments  well 
'United,  but  with  a  very  palpable  projection  of  the  fragments  back- 
"Wiuds.  in  the  direction  in  which  they  were  at  first. 

If  the  displacement  is  in  the  direction  of  the  radius,  it  is  more  diffi- 
eolt  to  overcome,  but  its  necessity  is  much  more  urgent,  since  if  the 
frmgrnents  fall  completely  against  the  radius,  a  bony  union  may  take 
place,  occasioning  a  complete  loss  of  the  power  of  pronation  and  of 
ggpiaatjon. 

While  moderate  extension  is  being  made,  and  the  hand  is  firmly 
sapinaled,  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon  should  be  pressed  firmly,  and  in 
Spite  sometimes  of  the  complaints  of  the  patient,  between  tile  radius 
flZkd  ulna,  and  the  fragments  of  the  broken  ulna  fairly  pushed  out  from 
the  radius. 

The  forearm  may  now  be  laid  in  the  usual  position  against  the  front 
of  the  chest,  midway  between  supination  and  pronation,  and  the  same 
flpUnts  applied  and  in  the  manner  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe 
nr  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  both  bones. 

We  oughts  however,  especially  to  bear  in  mind  the  danger  of  thrust- 
ing the  fragments  against  the  radius,  by  allowing  the  sling  or  the 
bandage  to  rest  against  the  middle  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  bone.  To 
prerent  this,  the  sling  ought  to  support  the  arm  by  passing  only  under 
the  band  and  wrist,  or  the  forearm  may  be  laid  in  a  firm  gutter  which 
▼ill  touch  the  forearm  onlv  at  the  elbow  and  wrist,  or  it  may  be  laid 
upon  its  back  as  suggested  and  practised  by  Fleury,  who.  according 
to  Malgaigne,  had  a  case  which  had  been  treated  in  the  position  of 
semi-pronation.  and  which  remained  not  only  displaced  but  refused  to 
unite ;  but  when  the  arm  was  supinated,  the  fragments  came  at  once 
into  contact  and  bony  union  speedily  took  place.  This  position  may 
be  adopted  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  practicable;  but  the  position  of 
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detni -pronation  is  generally  much  more  comfortable  to  the  patient,  at 
least  when  tbe  forearm  ia  laid  across  the  chest,  and  very  few  patients 
will  submit  to  a  position  of  complete  supination. 

In  fractures  accompanied  with  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
forwards  or  backwards,  nothing  should  prevent  the  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  the  dislocation  but  a  demonstration  of  its  impossibility,  or  a 
condition  of  the  limb  which  would  render  manipulation  hazardous. 
It  can  be  reduced,  generally,  by  pushing  forcibly  upon  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  the  direction  of  the  socket,  while  the  arm  is  moderately  flexed 
BO  as  to  relax  the  biceps,  and  while  extension  is  being  made  at  the 
forearm  by  an  assistant.  In  making  the  counter-extension,  care  should 
be  taken  to  seize  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  by  the  condyles,  rather 
than  by  its  anterior  aspect,  by  which  precaution  we  shall  avoid  press- 
ing u{K)n  and  rendering  tense  the  tendon  of  the  biceps. 

July  29,  1845,  a  lad,  vdt  9,  fell  from  his  bed,  breaking  the  ulna 
and  dislocating  the  head  of  the  radius.  Dr.  Austin  Flint  was  called 
on  the  following  morning,  and  at  bis  request  I  was  invited  to  see  the 
patient  with  him.  We  found  the  ulna  broken  obliquely  near  its  mid- 
dle, and  the  head  of  the  radius  dislocated  forwards.  While  Dr.  Flint 
seized  the  elbow  in  front  of  the  condyles,  I  made  extension  from  the 
hand,  the  forearm  being  slightly  flexed  upon  the  arm,  and  at  the  same 
moment  I  pushed  forcibly  the  head  of  the  radius  back  to  its  socket. 
The  reduction  was  accomplished  easily  and  completely. 

We  then  dressed  the  arm  with  Rose's  angular  splmts,  constructed 
with  a  joint  opposite  the  elbow.  This  was  laid  upon  the  palmar  sur- 
face, and  the  whole  was  nicely  padded,  especially  in  front  of  the  head 
of  the  radius.  In  two  weeks  pasteboard  was  substituted  for  the  angu- 
lar splint.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  was  permitted  to  examine  the 
arm  and  found  the  head  of  the  radius  perfectly  in  place,  but  the  points 
of  fracture  slightly  salient.  All  of  the  motions  of  the  arm  were  fully 
restored. 

June  2,  1846.  C.  C,  aet  9,  fell  upon  his  arm,  breaking  the  ulna 
obliquely  near  its  middle,  and  dislocating  the  head  of  the  radius  for- 
wards. Dr.  J.  P.  White  being  called,  requested  me  to  visit  the  patient 
also  with  him.  Wo  found  one  of  the  broken  fragments  protruding 
through  the  skin,  on  the  inside  of  the  arm. 

With  great  case,  and  by  simply  pressing  with  considerable  force 
upon  the  head  of  the  radius,  it  was  made  to  slide  into  its  socket.  The 
case  was  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  White. 

Five  weeks  after,  I  found  all  of  the  motions  of  the  forearm  com- 
pletely restored,  except  that  he  could  not  extend  it  perfectly.  The 
head  of  the  radius  was  also  a  little  more  prominent  m  front  than  in 
the  opposite  arm. 

Four  or  five  years  afterwards,  the  projection  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  had  disappeared,  and  the  functions  of  the  arm  were  perfect. 

The  following  example  of  compound  and  comminuted  micture  of 
the  ulna  will  illustrate  how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  conserva- 
tive surgery : — 

A  German  lad,  ffit  10,  was  run  over  by  a  railroad  car,  Sept.  4, 1857. 
Drs.  G.  F.  Gay  and  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  were  summoned  immediately ; 
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But  the  limb  presented  such  a  discouraging  appearance  as  induced 
tliem  to  send  for  me  also. 

W^e  found  the  ulna  very  much  broken  near  ita  lower  end,  and  about 
two  iDches  of  it  entirely  gone.  The  radius  was  sound,  l^e  skin  and 
xnaaclea  were  extensively  lacerated  and  torn  oS  in  shreds. 

.AAer  a  careful  examination,  finding  that  the  radial  and  ulnar  arte- 
riaB  oonkiQued  to  pulsate,  we  agreed  to  attempt  to  save  the  limb.  It 
was  Booordingly  laid  upon  a  board  covered  with  a  soil  and  nicely 
JidJQSted  cushion;  such  vessels  as  were  bleeding  were  tie<l;  the  skin 
wmm  loosely  stitched  together,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  cotton 
elotli  smeaied  with  simple  cerate.  Cool  water  dressings  were  directed, 
Mad.  the  boy  was  led  in  charge  of  Drs.  Gay  and  Flint.  The  skin  sub- 
■eqaeatly  sloughed  extensively,  and  also  more  or  less  of  the  muscular 
tia&ue;  bat  on  the  1st  of  May,  18od,  about  eight  months  from  the 
tiine  of  the  accident,  it  had  nearly  or  quite  olos^  over,  and  although 
his  arm  was  very  much  deformed  and  maimed,  it  was  still  very  use- 
ful ;  indeed,  to  one  who  must  earn  his  living  by  hia  hands  alone,  its 
VAlue  is  beyond  estimate. 


§  2.  CoRONon)  Process  of  the  Ulna. 

DlBBections  have  established  the  possibility  of  this  fracture  as  a 
sbnple  accident  in  the  living  subject ;  but  I  have  not  myself  seen  any 
oxatciple  of  which  I  can  speak  positively.  In  the  two  following  cases, 
the  existence  of  such  a  fracture  was  at  first  suspected,  but  I  have  now 
very  little  doubt  but  that  my  diagnosis  was  incorrect.  I  shall  relate 
thflm,  however,  aa  examples  of  those  accidents  which  are  likely  to  be 
mifltaken  for  fracture  of  this  process. 

A  laboring  man.  aged  about  twenty-five  years,  bad  been  seen  and 
treated  by  another  surgeon,  for  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple 
dialocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  The  surgeon  thought 
he  had  reduced  the  dislocation  very  soon  after  the  accident.  On  the 
foUowing  day  he  found  the  dislocation  reproduced,  and  he  requested 
mo  to  see  the  patient  with  him.  The  arm  was  then  much  swollen, 
bvft  the  character  of  the  dislocation  was  apparent.  By  moderate  ex- 
teosioii,  applied  while  the  arm  was  slightly  flexed,  and  continue<i  for 
ft  few  seoonds,  reduction  was  again  efTucted;  the  bones  returning  to 
Uicir  places  with  a  distinct  sensation ;  but  on  releasing  the  arm  the  dis- 
looatioa  was  immediately  reproduced.  These  attempts  to  reduce  and 
retain  in  place  the  dislocated  bones  were  rej)eated  several  times  during 

Fig.  64. 
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thta  day,  and  on  subsequent  days,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  the  patient 
was  dismissed  after  about  two  weeks  with  the  bones  uureducea. 
The  impossibility  of  retaining  the  bones  in  place,  and  the  existence 


of  an  occasional  crepitus  during  the  manipulation,  inclined  me  to  be- 
lieve at  the  time  that  the  dislocation  waa  accompanied  with  a  fractare 
of  the  coronoid  process. 

Another  similar  case  has  since  presented  itself  in  a  child  nine  years 
old,  and  in  which  the  subsequent  examinations  not  only  demonstrated 
the  non-existence  of  a  fracture,  but  also  rendered  doubtful  the  justness 
of  the  conclusions  which  1  had  drawn  in  the  case  just  related. 

This  lad  fell,  Nov.  4,  1855,  and  his  parents  immediately  brought 
him  to  me ;  but  as  he  lived  many  miles  from  town,  I  did  not  see  him 
until  eighteen  hours  after  the  injury  was  received.  I  found  the  arm 
much  swollen,  slightly  flexed  and  pronated.  Flexion  and  extension  of 
the  arm  were  very  painful;  the  pain  being  referred  chiefly  to  the  front 
of  the  joint,  near  the  situation  of  the  coronoid  process ;  and  at  this 
point  also  there  was  a  discoloration  of  the  size  of  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece.  Flexing  the  forearm  moderately  upon  the  arm  and  making 
extension,  the  bones  came  readily  into  place,  but  without  sensation  of 
any  kind,  either  a  snap  or  a  crepitus.  That  the  bones  had  now  re- 
sumed their  position,  however,  I  made  certain  by  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation with  the  hand  and  by  measurement ;  yet  they  would  not  remain 
in  place  one  moment  when  the  extension  was  discontinued.  The 
reduction  was  made  several  timesj  and  constantly  with  the  same 
result.  We  then  applied  a  right-angled  splint  to  the  arm,  having  first 
re<luced  the  bones,  and  thus  were  able  to  retain  them  in  position.  I 
believed  that  the  coronoid  process  was  broken,  and  so  informed  the 
surgeon  to  whose  care  the  boy  was  returned. 

Five  months  after,  he  was  brought  again  to  me,  and  I  then  found 
that  the  radius  and  ulna  had  been  kept  in  place ;  the  motions  of  the 
joint  were  perfect,  and  if  the  coronoid  process  hod  ever  been  broken  it 
was  now  again  in  its  natural  position,  and  with  every  structure  about  it 
in  a  condition  as  complete  as  it  was  before  the  accident.  For  myself, 
I  do  not  believe  that  so  perfect  a  union  of  this  process  can  happen — at 
least  in  a  case  where,  as  must  have  been  the  fact  in  this  example,  the 
separation  and  displacement  of  the  process  arc  such  that  it  no  longer 
offers  an  obstacle  to  the  dislocation  of  the  ulna  backwards  and  upwards. 

Malgaignc  thinks  that  the  fracture  is  more  frequent  than  the  small 
number  of  reported  examples  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  especially 
because  he  has  noticed  how  often  the  summit  of  the  process  is  broken 
oS!,  when  dislocation  of  tlie  radius  and  ulna  backwards  is  produced 
artificially  on  the  dead  subject.  In  three  or  four  cases,  also,  of  dis- 
locations of  these  bones  backwards  and  inwards,  which  had  come 
under  liis  notice,  he  was  unable  to  feel  this  process,  and  he  therefore 
thought  it  probable  that  it  was  broken  off.  Other  surgeons  have 
thought,  also,  that  it  was  a  not  infrequent  accident;  and  they  have 
constantly  made  use  of  this  supposition  to  explain  those  cases  in 
which,  the  radius  and  ulna  having  been  dislocated  backwards,  would 
not  afterward  remain  in  place  when  well  reduced,  Fergusson  has 
indeed  made  the  extraordinary  statement  in  relation  to  dislocations  of 
the  radius  and  ulna  backwards  generally,  that  in  these  oases  "the 
coronoid  process  will  probably  be  broken." 

But,  in  my  opinion,  these  fractures  are  exceedingly  rare;  and  I  think 
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these  gentlemen  need  to  have  furnished  some  more  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  correctness  of  their  opinions,  than  can  be  found  in  their 
writings,  or  in  the  writings  of  any  other  surgeons,  which  I  have  seen. 
Mftlgaigue  mention.s  three  reported  examplen,  namely:  one  pub- 
Halied  by  Combes  Brassard,  an  Italian  surgeon,  in  1811,  which  Bras- 
mhrd.  sftwonly  after  a  lapse  of  three  months;  one  seen  by  Penneck,  and 
published  in  the  Lancet  in  1828,  the  patient  then  being  sixty  years 
old  anil  the  accident  having  occurred  while  he  was  a  young  man ;  the 
third  was  seen  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  several  months  after  the  accident 
and  is  reported  by  himself  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  Fractures  and 
I>is]ocations.  Says  Mr.  Cooper:  "It  was  thought,  a^the  consultation 
which  was  held  about  him  in  London,  that  the  coronoid  process  was 
detached  from  the  ulna."  This  was  the  only  living  example  seen  by 
Mr.  Cooper  in  bis  long  and  immensely  varied  surgical  practice ;  and 
even  here  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  apparent  reserve  with  which  he 
expreftses  his  opinion — "  It  was  thought  at  the  consultation.'^ 

To  these  examples  our  own  researches  have  added  a  few  others. 
Dorsey  says  that  Dr.  Physick  once  saw  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid 
prooeas.    The  symptoms  resembled  a  luxation  of  the  forearm  back- 
"waads,  "  except  that  when  the  reduction  was  efifected,  the  dislocation 
■was  repeated,  and  by  careful  examination,  crepitation  was  discovered. 
The  fore-arm  was  kept  flexed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  humerus.     The 
tendency  of  the  brachicus  intemus  to  draw  up  the  superior  fragment 
was  counteracted  in  some  measure  by  the  pressure  of  the  roller  above 
the  elbow.    A  perfect  cure  was  readily  obtained."'    In  1830,  Dr.  Wm. 
M.  Fahnestock  reported  a  case  occurring  in  a  boy,  who,  ha\'ing  fallen 
from  a  haymow,  received  the  whole  weight  of  his  body  "  on  the  back 
part  of  the  palm  of  the  left  hand,"  while  the  arm  was  extended  for- 
wards.    It  seemed  to  be  a  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards,  but 
when  reduced  it  was  again  immediately  displaced,  with  an  evident 
crepitus.    The  arm  was  secured  in  the  angular  splint  of  Dr.  Physick, 
ana  "recovered  very  speedily."'    Dr.  Couper,  of  the  Glasgow  Infirm- 
ary, also  has  reported  a  dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards  and  out- 
wards, occurring  in  a  young  man  aged  seventeen,  and  which  he  thinks 
was  accompanied  with  this  fracture.    The  dislocation  was  easily  re- 
duced, but  returned  again  immediately  on  ceasing  the  extension.    The 
fragment  was  not  felt,  nor  does  be  speak  of  crepitus ;  the  existence  of 
tbe  fracture  being  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  bones  would  not 
remain  in  place  without  help.     The  forearm  was  placed  across  the 
obeat,  with  the  fingers  pointing  toward  the  opposite  shoulder,  and 
aecared  in  this  position  with  splints  and  a  bandage.     At  the  end  of 
lour  weeks  union  had  taken  place,  with  only  slight  deformity,  although 
with  some  stiffness  of  the  joint. 

In  relation  to  this  example,  the  editor  remarks  that  the  symptoms 
were  not  to  his  mind  conclusive  in  determining  the  existence  of  a 
fracture  of  the  coronoid  process,  and  he  inclines  to  the  belief  that  it 
was  rather  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  humerus. 

I  Voney,  ElemeDti  of  Snrgerj,  vol.  1.  p.  152.     Philadelphia,  1813. 
*  FaluMitook,  Amer.  Juara.  Med.  Sot.,  vol.  vi.  p.  267. 
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"In  cases  like  tliese,"  he  adds,  "where  yery  rare  accidents  are  suspected 
we  think  that  unless  the  diagnosis  is  clear,  the  leaning  should  always 
be  the  other  way :  we  mean,  that,  cmteris  paribus,  the  symptoms  should 
rather  be  referred  to  the  common  than  the  extraordinary  injury.    The 
contrary  practice  introduces  a  dangerous  laxity  in  diagnosis."' 

In  the  American  Medical  Monthly  for  October,  1855,  also,  I  find  the 
report  of  a  trial  for  malpractice,  iu  which  a  lad  nine  years  old  received 
some  injury  about  the  elbow-joint  which  resulted  in  a  maiming.  The 
defendant  claimed  that  there  had  been  a  dislocation  of  the  forearm 
backwards,  accompanied  either  with  a  fracture  of  the  trochlea  of  the 
humerus,  or  of  the  coronoid  process  of  the  ulna. 

Dr.  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth  College,  testified  that  he  had  never  met 
with  a  fracture  of  this  process,'  yet  he  would  not  say  that  it  did  not 
exist  in  this  cose.  He  was  not  able  to  decide  positively.  Dr.  Peasleo, 
of  the  same  college,  thought  it  altogether  probable  that  it  had  been 
broken,  and  Dr.  Spaulding  was  of  the  opinion  fully  that  it  had  been 
broken. 

The  jury  did  not  agree,  and  a  non-suit  was  finally  allowed  by  the 
court. 

The  defendant,  in  his  report  of  the  trial,  seems  to  me  to  have  justly 
complained  that  Mr.  Fergusaon  has  said,  that  in  a  dislocation  of  the 
forearm  backwards  "  the  coronoid  process  will  probably  be  broken." 
This  was  urged  in  the  trial  by  the  plaintiff's  counsel  as  contradicting 
the  medical  testimony,  and  as  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeons  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice;  since  they  constantly 
affirmed  that  the  accident  was  so  rare  as  not  to  have  l)een  reasonably 
expected,  and  that  a  failure  to  look  for  or  to  discover  it  did  not  imply 
a  lack  of  ordinary  skill  or  care." 

Says  Mr,  Liston  :  "  The  coronoid  process  is  occasionally  pulled  or 
pushed  off  from  the  shaft,  more  especially  in  young  subjects.  I  saw 
a  case  of  it  lately,  in  whicli  the  injury  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
patient,  a  boy  of  eight  years,  having  hung  for  a  long  time  from  the 
top  of  a  wall  by  one  hand,  afraid  to  drop  down ;'"  after  whom.  MilJer, 
Erichsen,  Skey,  Lonsdale,  and  most  of  the  Scotch  and  English  sur- 
geons have  repeated  the  assertion  that  this  process  may  be  broken  in 
this  manner  by  the  action  of  the  brachialis  anticus  alone,  yet  no  one 
of  them  has  to  this  day  seen  another  example. 

The  explanation  of  the  accident  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  given  by 
Liston,  implies  two  anatomical  errors:  first,  that  the  coronoid  process 
is  an  epiphysis  during  childhood;  and  second,  that  the  brachialiii 
anticus  is  inserted  upon  its  summit  The  coronoid  process  is  never 
an  epiphysis,  but  is  formed  from  a  common  point  of  ossification  with 
the  shaft ;  the  olecranon  process  and  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ulna 
having  also  separate  points  of  ossification.  Moreover,  the  brachialis 
anticus  has  its  insertion  at  the  base  of  the  process  and  partly  upon 
the  body  of  the  ulna,  but  in  no  part  upon  its  summit;  indeed,  tho 
process  seems  rather  to  be  intended  as  a  pulley  over  which  the  bra- 

'  Couper,  Load.  Med.-Chir.  Bev.,  new  Mr.,  vol.  xi.  p.  609. 

I  Op.  eit.,  Tol.  It.  p.  339.  >  Llaton,  Prjutloal  Surgery,  p. 
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chi&lis  anticus  mayplaj;  resembling  also  somewhat,  in  its  function, 
Jihe  patella  ;  serving  to  protect  the  joint  and  perhaps  the  muscle  itself 
Wrotn  becoming  compressed  in  the  motions  of  the  joint.  Certainly  it 
Roould  never  have  been  broken  bj  the  action  of  this  muscle,  and  the 
NCase  mentioned  by  Mr.  Liston  must  find  some  other  explanation.  It 
^yaay  have  been  a  rupture  of  the  brachialis  anticus  itself,  or  of  the 
rbiceps,  or  possibly  a  forward  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  radius. 
[£ither  of  these  8upp>ositions  is  more  rational  than  the  statement  made 
\\>j'  Mr,  Liston,  because  either  one  of  them  is  possible,  while  his  suppo- 
sition is  impossible. 

These,  if  I  except  my  own,  constitute  all  of  the  supposed  examples 
seen  in  the  living  subject,  of  which  I  find  any  recora;  eight  in  all. 
1       The  first  two  were  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  Malgaigne;  the  third 
jim  ffpoken  of  cautiously  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as  if  it  needed,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  own  great  name,  the  indorsement  of  the  "  London  council." 
DoTsey  reports  lus  case  upon  hearsay,  and  the  result  is  quite  too  satis- 
factory to  give  it  much  claim  to  credibility.     Fahnestock's  case  ia  to 
oar  mind  far  from  Ijeing  fully  proven.     Couper's  case  is  doubted  by 
.  l>r-  Johnson;  and  the  New  Hampshire  case  was  not  made  out  satis- 
I  fkctorily  to  either  the  jury  or  the  medical  men.    Liston^s  case  was 
I  mmply  impossible. 

CSertainly  it  is  not  upon  such  testimony  as  this  that  we  can  rely  to 
saslain  Mr.  Fergussons  opinion  that  it  is  likely  to  occur  in  all  dislo- 
cations of  the  forearm  backwards,  or  of  Malgaigne^s  conjecture  that 
I  it  is  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  published  cases  would  seem 
I  io  flhow.    Nor  will  it  be  regarded  as  conclusive,  that  the  beak  of  the 
prooesB  is  often  found  broken  after  luxations  made  upon  the  subject; 
sizM»  between  lixxations  thus  produced  and  luxations  occurring  in  the 
living  subject  there  exists  this  important  difference :  that  in  the  case 
of  the  latter,  muscular  action  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  production 
of  the  dislocation,  while  in  the  former  it  is  tbe  external  torce  alone 
wlucb  drives  the  bone  from  its  socket. 

The  fact,  therefore,  that  so  few  coses  have  ever  been  reported,  and 
thai  roost  of  these  are  far  from  having  been  clearly  made  out;  remains 
presumptive  evidence  that  the  actual  cases  are  exceedingly  rare ;  but 
if  to  this  we  add  such  negative  evidence  as  is  furnished  by  actual  dis- 
aections,  and  by  examinations  of  the  pathological  cabinets  of  the 
worlds  we  think  the  testimony  is  almost  conclusive. 

Only  four  specimens  have  been  mentioned  by  any  of  the  surgical 
writers  known  to  me.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that  a  person  was 
brought  to  the  dissecting  room  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  who  had  been 
the  Bubject  of  this  accident.  *'  The  coronoid  process,  which  had  been 
broken  off  within  the  joint,  had  united  by  a  ligament  only^  so  as  to 
more  readily  upon  the  ulna,  and  thus  alter  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the 
oloa  so  much  as  to  allow  in  extension  that  bone  to  glide  backwards 
npon  the  condyles  of  the  humerus."'  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  adds  in  a 
note  that  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  was  also  broken  and 
waited  by  ligament. 

■  A.  Coop«r,  DUlocatlooi  and  FraotorM,  p.  411. 
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Samuel  Cooper  describes,  rather  obscurely,  a  specimen  contained  in 
the  University  College  Museum,  "  in  wbich  the  ulna  is  broken  at  the 
elbow,  the  posterior  fragment  being  displaced  backwards  by  the  action 
of  the  triceps;  the  coronoid  process  is  broken  off;  the  upper  head  of 
the  radius  is  also  dislocated  from  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
and  drawn  upwards  by  the  action  of  the  biceps.  In  this  complicated 
accident,  the  ulna  is  broken  in  two  places." 

Malgaigne  says  that  Velpeau  has  also  established  by  an  autopsy  the 
existence  of  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  apophysis,  but  without  having 
given  any  further  particulars  in  relation  to  the  case. 

In  addition  to  these  examples,  Charles  Gibson,  of  Richmond,  Va., 
has  stated  to  me  by  letter  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  specimen  of 
this  fracture,  evidently  belonging  to  an  adult.  The  process  was  broken 
transversely  near  its  extremity,  and  has  united  again  quite  closely  and 
without  any  displacement,  and  without  ensheuthing  callus. 

We  must  subject  these  specimens  to  analysis  also.  The  first  two 
were  complicated  with  other  fractures,  and  the  second,  especiallv» 
seems  to  have  been  a  general  crushing  of  all  the  bones  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  the  elbow-joint :  neither  of  them  could  have  been 
occasioned  by  contractions  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  while  only  that 
one  described  by  Sir-Astley  Cooper  could  have  been  the  result  of  a 
dislocation  of  the  forearm  backwards.  Of  the  specimen  said  to  have 
been  seen  by  Velpeau,  I  am  unable  to  speak  without  more  circum* 
stantial  knowledge  of  its  condition.  Nor  can  I  speak  very  confidently 
of  that  belonging  to  my  distinguished  friend,  Dr,  Gibson,  of  Virginia. 
Notwithstanding  the  respect  which  I  entertain  for  his  opinion,  I  can- 
not avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  bone  was  never  broken  at  all,  since  I 
find  it  more  easy  to  believe  that  he  is  deceived  by  certain  appearances, 
than  that  it  should  have  united  by  bone  again,  and  so  perfectly  as  not 
to  leave  any  line  of  separation  or  degree  of  displacement.  Certainly 
the  fracture  was  too  high  to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
muscle,  if  such  a  thing  were  ever  possible ;  and  if  broken  by  a  dislo- 
cation, which  must  have  forced  it  violently  from  its  position,  as  the 
ulna  was  driven  upwards,  it  is  to  me  incredible  that  it  should  ever  be 
made  to  unite  again  so  perfectly. 

V  We  are  therefore  left  as  before  with  no  evidence  that  the  coronoid 
process  was  ever  broken  by  the  action  of  a  muscle,  and  with  only  one 
example  in  which  it  is  probable  that  a  fracture  occurred  as  a  conse- 
quence of  a  dislocation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  backwards.  If  then  it 
does  happen  that  in  this  dislocation  it  is  pretty  oflen  found  difficult  or 
impossible  to  retain  the  bones  in  place  without  aid,  it  will  be  the  part 
of  prudence  to  ascribe  this  troublesome  circumstance  to  some  more 
common  accident  than  a  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process :  perhaps  to 
a  fracture  of  some  portion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  or  to  a 
disruption,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  and 
brachialis  anticus,  together  with  the  ligaments  which  surround  the 
joint. 

Causes. — It  is  probable  that  this  process  will  be  sometimes  broken 
in  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand ;  the  force  of  the  blow  being 
received  directly  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and  through  its 
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numerous  muscles  and  ligameDtous  attacbrnents  being  indirectly  con* 
▼eyed  to  the  ulna,  producing  a  violent  concussion  of  the  coronoid 
process  against  the  trochlea  of  the  humerus,  and  resulting  finally  in 
tcture  of  this  process  and  a  dislocation  of  both  bones  of  the  fore- 
backwards.  The  gentleman  seen  by  Sir  Astley  had  fallen  upon 
extended  hand  while  in  the  act  of  running.     Brassard's  patient 


his 


had  fallen  also  upon  his  hand  with  his  arm  extended  in  front.     Pen- 
neck's  patient,  an  old  man  of  sixty  years,  had  fallen  upon  the  palm  of 
his  hand,  and  Fahnestock's  fell  upon  the  "back  of  the  palm."     In  no 
other  case  is  the  point  upon  which  the  blow  was  received  particmlarly 
mentioned.    In  two  of  the  examples  mentioned  by  Malgaigno  there 
-wma  a  luxation  of  the  forearm  backwards;  such  was  also  the  fact  in 
the  case  seen  by  Fahnestock ;  in  Couper's  case  it  was  dislocated  back- 
8  and  outwards,  and  in  Sir  Astley's  case  I  infer  that  there  was 
y  a  subluxation  of  the  ulna  backwards. 
We  know  of  no  other  causes,  therefore,  than  such  as  equally  tend 
to  produce  dislocations  at  the  elbow-joint,  unless  we  except  direct 
bing  blows,  which  of  course  may  break  the  bones  at  any  point 
pon  which  the  force  happens  to  be  applied. 
t^mptoms. — Partial  or  complete  displacement  of  the  ulna,  or  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  backwards,  accompanied  with  the  usual  signs  of  these 
luxations;  to  which  may  be  pos.sibIy  added  crepitus;  and  it  is  fair  to 

Sresucue  that  in  some  examples  the  fragment  carried  forwards  by  being 
riven  against  the  trochlea,  may  be  felt  displaced  and  movable  in  the 
bend  of  the  elbow.  Brassard  affirms  that  it  was  so  with  the  patient 
■wbora  he  saw.  If  only  the  summit  is  broken  off,  the  brachialis  anticus 
could  have  no  influence  upon  it,  but  if  it  were  broken  fairly  through 
Uie  base,  it  might  be  displaced  slightly  in  the  direction  of  the  action 
of  this  muscle. 

The  symptoms,  however,  which  have  been  regarded  as  most  diag- 
nostic are  the  disposition  to  re-luxation  manifested  in  most  of  these 
examples  when  the  extension  has  been  discontinued ;  and  especially 
the  fact  that  the  olecranon  wa.s  particularly  prominent  when  the  arm 
ma  extended,  but  that  it  resumed  its  natural  position  when  the  arm 
was  flexed  to  a  right  angle.  But  I  am  unable  to  understand  how 
either  of  these  circumstances  can  be  better  explained  upon  the  su]>po- 
ation  of  a  fracture  of  this  apophysis,  than  without  such  a  supimsition. 
If  the  reduction  of  both  bones  is  once  effected,  even  though  the  sup- 
port of  the  coronoid  process  is  completely  lost,  the  head  of  the  radius 
OQght  to  prevent  a  re-luxation  unless  the  arm  is  disturbed  again ;  nor 
cao  I  understand  why,  when  the  elbow  is  bent,  the  rc-luxation  is  less 
likely  to  occur;  since,  although  in  this  position  the  humerus  bears 
|6B8  airectly  upon  the  process,  the  diflference  in  this  respect  must  be 
rery  little,  for  in  whatever  position  the  arm  is  placed,  so  long  as  the 
radios  retains  its  position  the  ulna  cannot  be  drawn  very  forcibly 
ftgaiast  the  humerus ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  by  flexing  the  arm 
t&e  power  of  the  biceps  and  of  suck  fibres  of  the  brachialis  as  remain 
attached  to  the  ulna,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  reduction  is  com- 
pletely loet ;  and  at  the  same  moment  the  resistance,  and  consequent 
power  of  the  triceps  to  produce  the  luxation,  are  greatly  increased. 
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In  short,  we  must  oonfesa  that  we  are  here,  also,  notwithstanding 
the  confidence  with  which  writers  have  spoken  of  the  signs  of  thia 
accident,  very  much  in  doubt ;  nor  do  we  see  how  these  doubts  can 
be  removed  until  we  have  in  detail  the  symptoms  of  at  least  one 
example,  the  indubitable  existence  of  whicli  has  been  subsequently 
verified  by  dissection. 

Prognosis, — In  the  case  of  Cooper's  patient,  seen  several  months 
after  the  accident,  the  ulna  projected  backwards  while  the  arm  was 
extended,  but  it  was  without  much  difficulty  drawn  forwards  and  bent, 
and  then  the  deformity  disappeared.  He  thought  that  during  exten- 
sion the  ulna  slipped  back  behind  the  inner  condyle  of  the  humerus. 
Braasard^s  patient;  seen  after  three  months,  retained  the  power  of  pro- 
nation and  supination,  with  also  extension,  but  flexion  was  completely 
impossible,  the  forearm  being  arrested  in  this  direction  by  the  small, 
slightly  movable  fragment  of  bone  in  front  of  the  elbow-joint,  and 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  process  itself.  Penneck's  old  man,  who 
bad  met  with  the  accident  in  boyhood,  had  still  the  radius  luxated 
forwards  and  outwards,  and  the  olecranon  more  salient  backwards  than 
in  the  sound  arm.  Extension  and  flexion  were  nearly  but  not  quite 
complete.  Fahnestock  informs  us  that  his  patient  "  recovered  com- 
pletely," but  whether  without  deformity  or  maiming  we  are  not  t<3ld. 
Couper  says  the  bone  was  united  in  four  weeks,  and  that  only  a  slight 
deformity  and  a  little  stii&ess  remained.  Physiok's  patient  made  a 
perfect  recovery. 

Let  us  come  again  to  the  dissections.  Rejecting  the  doubtful 
specimen  belonging  to  Dr.  Gibson,  we  have  an  exact  account  of  only 
two,  and,  indeed,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  alone  has  described  the  mode  of 
union.  Samuel  Cooper  says  that  in  the  case  of  the  University  College 
specimen  the  radius  is  dislocated  forwards  and  upwards,  and  the  ole- 
cranon is  displaced  backwards,  but  he  does  not  say  whether  the 
coronoid  process  has  united,  nor  describe  its  position ;  but  Sir  Astley 
informs  us  that  in  the  example  seen  and  dissected  by  him  the  proceaa 
was  united  by  ligament,  which  was  sufficiently  long  and  flexible  to 
allow  the  fragment  to  move  upwards  and  downwards  in  the  motions 
of  flexion  and  extension.  fl 

In  tlie  absence  of  any  other  testimony,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ^P 
press  an  opinion  that  when  the  fracture  has  taken  place  across  the 
summit  or  above  the  insertion  of  the  brachialis  anticus,  nothing  but  a 
ligamentous  union  can  be  regarded  as  possible,  since  the  fragment 
can  only  derive  nourishment  from  a  few  untom  fibres  of  the  capsule 
and  perhaps  of  the  internal  lateral  ligaments;  and  although  it  may 
not  be  displaced,  it  cannot  have  the  advantage  of  impaction,  upon 
which  alone,  I  suspect,  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the 
capsule  must  rely  for  a  bony  union,  if  it  ever  does  so  unite.  If,  how- 
ever, the  fracture  has  taken  place  at  the  base,  and  fortunately  it  has 
not  become  much  displaced  by  the  force  of  the  concussion  against  the 
humerus,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  so  impossible  that  under  favorable 
circumstances  a  bony  union  might  now  and  then  occur.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  a  good  portion  of  the  attachment  of  the  braohialis 
anticuB  is  still  below  the  fracture,  and  the  remaining  fibres  are  not 
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tlicrefore  very  likely  to  displace  the  fragment,  especially  when  the 
^^m  is  sufficiently  flexed,  so  as  to  properly  relax  this  muscle. 
^Klt  will  be  of  small  importance^  however^  whether  the  imion  is  bony 
^ftligunentous,  providea  only  there  is  not  great  displacement. 
^^  ntcUfnent. — "Whatever  view  we  take  of  the  pathology  of  this  acci- 
dent,  the  rational  mode  of  treatment  would  seem  to  consist  in  flexing 
the  arm  at  a  right  angle,  and  retaining  it  a  sufficient  length  of  time  iu 
ikt  position ;  not  forgetting,  however,  the  danger  of  anchylosis  from 
loDg'Continued  confinement  in  one  position. 
An  angular  splint  may  be  useful  in  preventing  motion  at  first,  but 
kl  think  it  ought  not  to  be  continued  beyond  seven  or  ten  days  at  the 
^Kost  Aflcr  this,  a  simple  sling  is  al[  that  can  be  necessary,  since 
^nbm  this  period  some  motion  must  be  given  to  the  joint  if  we  would 
^nike  the  proper  precautions  to  prevent  stiflness.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
tboght  the  limb  ought  to  be  kept  immovable  three  weeks,  and  Vel- 
pean  preferred  four ;  but  I  cannot  agree  with  them,  believing  that  the 
Qnestion  of  the  future  mobility  of  the  elbow-joint  is  vastly  more  im- 
poftant  than  the  question  of  a  bony  or  ligamentous  union  between 
(be  fragments.  Couper  says  that  he  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  the 
cue  reported  by  him.  extreme  flexion,  but  both  Physick  and  Fahnes- 
tock  placed  the  arm  at  right  angles,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  re- 
commended the  same  position.  The  latter  position  has  always  the 
ailvantage  in  case  permanent  anchylosis  occurs,  and  the  former  cannot 
lid  much  to  the  chance  of  complete  replacement  of  the  fragment. 

Bandars  are  only  serviceable  to  retain  the  splint  in  place,  and  they 
ffiftj  be  thrown  aside  as  soon  as  the  splint  is  removed. 


I 


§   3.    FaACTURM  OF  THE  OLECRANON  PkOCESS. 


Catues. — So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  all  the  fractures 
of  this  process  which  I  have  seen  were  occasioned  by  falls  upon  the 
elbow,  or  by  blows  inflicted  directly  upon  the  part,  Malgaigne  has, 
lioverer,  been  able  to  collect  accounts  of  six  examples  of  fracture  of  the 
Blecranon,  produced,  as  is  affirmed,  bv  the  violent  action  of  the  triceps; 
Is  in  pushing  with  the  arm  slightly  flexed,  in  throwing  a  ball,  in 
plnagiDg  into  the  water  with  the  arms  extended,  etc.;  but  only  four 
of  these  reported  examples  does  he  think  are  sufficiently  authenticated 
to  entitle  them  to  be  received  as  facts;  nor  do  I  think  it  possible  to 
affirm  positively  that  in  any  instance,  where  the  whole  process  is  broken 
of[  the  triceps  alone  has  occasioned  the  separation.  Por  example, 
Capiomont  reports  the  case  of  a  cavalier,  who,  being  intoxicated,  was 
twawn  head  foremost  from  his  horse,  and  striking  probably  upon  bis 
iund,  was  found  to  have  broken  the  olecranon  process.  We  do  not, 
in  this  example,  see  evidence  alone  of  a  forcible  contraction  of  the 
tricepfs  but  also  of  violent  pressure  against  the  hand  and  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  forearm  toward  the  elbow-joint,  by  which 
ilecranon  process  might  have  been  so  thrown  forwards  against  the 
of  the  humema  as  to  cause  its  separation.  The  same  expUtiuition 
;ht  apply  to  several  of  the  other  examples. 
'oint  and  Direction  of  Fracture;  Diaplacemeni,  tU. — The  procetl  maj 
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be  broken  at  its  Bummit,  at  its  base,  or  intermediate  between  these  two 
extremes,  the  last  of  ■which  is  the  most  common. 

It  ia  probable  that  when  the  action  of  the  triceps  alone  has  pro- 
duced the  fracture,  it  will  be  found  that  only  the  summit,  or  that 
portion  which  receives  the  insertion  of  the  triceps,  has  been  broken 
oft'.  Malgaigne,  who  has  been  able  to  find  upon  record  only  two  caaea 
of  a  fracture  of  the  extreme  end  of  the  process,  declares  that  they 
were  both  occasioned  by  muscular  action. 

Fractures  of  the  middle  are  gencnilly  transverse,  or  only  slightly 
oblique,  occurring  in  the  line  of  the  junction  of  the  epiphysis  with 
the  diaphysis.  We  think,  also,  we  have  reasons  for  believing  that 
these  only  occur  as  a  consequence  of  a  fell  upon  the  elbow,  or  of  a 
blow  upon  the  extreme  point  of  the  elbow,  when  the  forearm  is  con^ 
aiderably  flexed  upon  the  arm ;  the  direction  of  the  obliquity,  when 

any  is  found  to  exist,  being  gene- 
Fig.  85.  rally  frora  above  downwards  and 
from  behind  forwards,  indicating 
that  the  direction  of  the  force  was 
also  from  behind. 

Fractures  through  the  base  are 
generally  quite  oblique,  the  line  of 
fracture  extending  from  before 
downwards  and  backwards,  so  that 
not  only  the  whole  of  the  process, 
but  a  portion  of  the  back  of  the 
PrmetDraftttbabuc.  shal^  is   Carried   away;    and   this 

•  accident  can  scarcely  happen,  ex- 
cept by  a  blow  received  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  directly 
in  front  of  the  process;  or,  what  would  amount  to  the  same  thing,  by 
a  blow  from  behind,  received  upon  the  ulna  just  below  the  olecranon 
process,  or  by  wrenching  the  forearm  violently  back,  while  t^ 
humerus  is  fixed.  ■ 

The  only  displacement  to  which  the  upper  fragment  seems  to  be 
liable,  is  in  the  direction  of  the  triceps ;  and  the  degree  of  this  dis- 
placement does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  point  at  which  the 
Iracture  has  taken  place  as  upon  the  violence  which  has  occasioned  it, 
the  extent  of  the  disruption  of  the  ligaments,  aponeurosis  of  the  triceps 
and  of  the  capsule,  and  upon  whether,  since  the  accident,  the  arm  hifc 
been  flexed  or  kept  extended.  ^ 

In  three  instances,  I  have  found  distinct  crepitus  immediately  after 
the  fracture  had  occurred,  produce<l  by  only  moving  the  fragment 
laterally,  showing  plainly  that  little  or  no  displacement  had  taken 
place.  The  following  example  will  show  also  that  this  displacement 
does  not  always  happen  even  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  where 
no  surgical  treatment  has  been  adopted.  ^h 

Samuel  Duokett,  ast.  14,  fell  upon  the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  tlfl 
days  after  was  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  elbow  was  then  much  swollen,  but  no  crepitus  could  bo  detected, 
and  he  could  nearly  straighten  his  arm  by  the  action  of  the  triceps. 
On  the  sixth  day,  the  swelling  having  sufficiently  subaidedi  a  distinct 
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pitas  was  discoverer!  when  the  olecracou  process  was  seized  between 
fingers*  and  moved  laterally.  We  extended  the  arm  immediately, 
applied  a  long  gutta-percha  splint  to  the  whole  front  of  the  arm 
and  fbrcsarm,  securing  it  in  place  i^nth  a  roller.  On  the  eleventh  day, 
firedajs  after  the  fir3t  dressing,  the  splint  was  taken  ofF,  and  its  angle 
Hthe  elbow-joint  slightly  changed ;  and  this  was  repeated  every  day 
anti]  the  twenty-second  from  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  splint 
iTM  then  finally  removed,  when  the  fragment  was  found  to  be  united 
TJthoat  any  perceptible  displacement,  and  the  motions  of  the  joint 
tWB  animpaired. 

h  most  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  it  is  always  prudent  to  leave 

jlds  fracture  thus  unsupported,  since  it   has  occasionaily  happened 

the  displacement,  which  did  not  exist  at  first,  has  taken  place  to 

extent  of  half  an  inch  or  more,  after  the  lapse  of  several  days. 

.  Earle  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  separation  did  not  take  place 

til  the  sixth  day,  when  it  was  occasioned  by  the  patient*s  attempting 

tie  his  ueck-cloth. 

Sjfmptoms. — The  usual  signs  of  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process, 
voen  the  fragments  are  not  separated,  crepitus  discovered  espe- 
iy  by  seizing  the  process,  and  moving  it  laterally ;  or,  when  ais- 
ent  has  actually  taken  place  tho  crepitus  may  be  discovered 
mea  by  extending  the  forearm,  and  pressing  the  upper  fragment 
Joirawardfi  until  it  is  made  to  touch  the  lower  fragment;  the  existence 
of  &  palpable  depression  between  the  fragments,  partial  flexion  of  the 
fiMwm,  and  total  inability,  on  the  part  of  the  patient^  to  straighten 
it  completely,  or  even  to  flex  the  arm  in  some  oases.     If  the  fragments 
do  not  separate,  gentle  flexion  and  extension  of  the  arm,  while  the 
^^Qger  rests  upon  the  process,  may  enable  us  to  detect  the  fracture. 
^P  It  will  sometimes  happen  that,  owing  to  the  rapid  occurrence  of 
^■ftmefaction,  the  evidences  of  a  fracture  will  be  quite  equivocal;  but, 
^iBail  cases  where  a  severe  injury  has  been  inflicted  upon  the  point 
of  the  elbow,  it  will  be  well  to  suspend  judgment  imtU,  by  repeated 
I     otminations,  made  on  successive  days,  the  question  is  determined. 
Mtinwhile,  the  arm  ought  to  be  kept  constantly  in  an  extended  posi- 
ts if  a  fracture  was  known  to  exist. 
PfOgnoetg. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases,  tliis  process  becomes  re- 
to  the  shaft  by  ligament,  which  may  vary  in  length  from  a 
to  an  inch  or  more,  and  which  is  more  or  less  perfect  m  diiTerent 
Sometimes  it  is  composed  of  two  separate  bands,  with  an 
iotennediate  space,  or  the  ligament  may  have  several  holes  in  it ;  at 
flCheg  times  it  is  composed  in  |)art  of  bone  and  in  part  of  fibrous  tissue; 
frequently  it  is  a  single,  firm,  fibrous  cord,  whose  breadth  and 
are  less  than  that  of  the  process  to  which  it  is  attached. 
the  fragments  are  maintained  m  perfect  apposition,  a  bony  union 
occur,  yet  it  is  not  invariably  found  to  nave  taken  place,  even 
r  these  circumstances.     Malgaignc  thinks,  also,  he  bos  seen  one 
in  which  there  wa^  neither  bone  nor  fibrous  tissue  deposited  be- 
twwa  the  fragments.     This  was  an  ancient  fracture  at  the  base  of  the 
ttleenoaa;  the  superior  fragment  remained  immovable  during  the 
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flexion  and  extension  of  the  arm,  yet  it  could  be  moved  easily 
Bide  to  side. 

In  my  own  cases,  I  have  three  times  found  the  fragment*  united 
without  any  appreciable  separation,  and  ba\'e  pre- 
sumed that  the  union  was  bony.  One  of  these 
examples  I  have  already  mentioned ;  the  second,  was 
in  the  person  of  a  lady  aged  about  forty  years,  who, 
having  fallen  down  a  flight  of  steps  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1857,  sent  for  me  immediately.  I  found  n 
large  bloody  tumor  covering  the  elbow-joint,  but  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  detecting  a  fracture  of  the  olecra- 
non process.  It  was  easily  moved  from  side  to  side, 
and  this  motion  was  accompanied  with  a  distinct  cre- 
pitus. During  the  first  week,  the  arm  was  only  laid 
upon  a  pillow,  but  as  it  was  found  to  become  gradually 
more  flexed,  and  the  swelling  having  in  a  great  measure 
subsided,  the  arm  was  nearly,  but  not  quite,  straightened, 
and  a  long  guttii-pcrcha  splmt  applied  to  the  palmar  sur- 
face of  the  forearm  and  arm.  The  fragments  united  in 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  days,  and  without  separa- 
tion, so  far  as  could  be  discovered  in  a  very  careful 
examination. 

The  third  example  to  which  I  have  referred,  occurred 
in  a  boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  was  treated  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Smith, 
of  Berkshire,  Massachusetts.  Sixty-nine  years  after,  he  being  then 
eighty-three  years  old,  I  found  tlic  olecranon  process  united  apparently 
by  bone,  but  to  that  day  he  had  been  unable  to  straighten  the  arm 
completely,  or  to  supine  it  freely. 

In  one  instance  I  found  the  fragment,  after  the  lapse  of  one  year, 
united  by  a  ligament,  which  seemed  to  be  about  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  the  arm  appeared  to  be  in  all  respects  as  perfect 
as  the  other.    He  could  flex  and  extend  it  freely. 

In  the  two  following  examples,  also,  the  bond  of  union  was  liga- 
mentous : — 

John  Carbony,  aat.  18,  having  broken  the  olecranon,  it  was  treated 
with  a  straight  splint.     Nine  years  after,  I  found  the  process  united 
by  a  ligament  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  he  could  nearly,  but  n 
entirely,  straighten  the  arm.     In  all  other  respects  the  functions  &.w 
motions  of  the  arm  were  perfect. 

A  lad,  lot.  15,  was  brought  to  me  by  Dr.  Lauderdale,  a  very  exce 
lent  surgeon  in  the  town  of  Geneseo,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.,  whose 
olecranon  process  had  been  broken  by  a  fall  six  months  before,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the  radius  had  been  dislocated  forwanls, 
I  found  the  radius  in  place,  and  the  olecranon  process  united  by  a 
ligament  about  half  an  mch  in  length.  He  was  notable  to  straighten 
the  arm  completely,  the  forearm  remaining  at  an  angle  of  45**  with 
the  arm. 

TrentmerU. — It  will  surprise  the  student  who  is  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  literature  of  our  science,  to  le^m  that  in  relation  to  the  treat- 
ment of  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process,  a  wide  diflcrcnce  of  opinion 
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bis  been  entertained  as  to  what  ought  to  be  the  position  of  the  arm 
the  forearm,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  miwt  favonible 
suits;  and  that,  while  some  insist  upon  the  straight  position  as  essen- 
to  success,  others  prefer  a  slightly  flexed  position,  and  still  others 
advocated  the  right-angled  position.      Thus,  Hippocrates,  and 
rly  all  of  the  earlier  surgeons,  down  to  a  period  so  Inte  as  the  latter 
"  the  last  century,  directed  that  the  arm  should  bo  placed  in  a 
of  demi-flexion;  Boyer,  Desault,  and,  after  thcm»  most  of  the 
;h  surgeons  of  our  own  day,  prefer  a  position  in  which  the  fore- 
is  very  slightly  bent  upon  tlie  arm ;  while  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
te  majority  of  the  English  and  American  surgeons,  employ  com- 
or  extreme  extension. 

le  arguments  presented  by  the  advocates  and  antagonists  of  these 
'tuious  plans  deserve  a  moment's  consideration. 
la  favor  of  the  position  of  demirflexion,  requiring  no  splints,  and, 
the  opinion  of  some  writers,  not  even  a  bandage,  but  only  a  sling 
support  the  forearm,  it  is  claimed  that  it  leaves  the  patient  at  lil>erty 
ODoe  to  walk  about  and  to  move  the  elbow-joint  freely,  so  soon  at 
le  subsidence  of  the  swelling  and  pain  will  permit,  and  that 
fcy  the  danger  of  anchylosis  is  greatly  diminished ;  that  more- 
ow.  11  anchylosis  should  unibrtunately  occur,  the  limb  is  in  a  much 
position  for  the  proper  performance  of  its  most  ordinary  func- 
than  if  it  were  extended.     Some  have  also  added  to  this  argu- 
\i  a  statement  that  a  fibrous  union,  under  any  circumstanoes,  is 
jvitable,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence  whether  the 
lent  thus  formed  is  long  or  short,  since  in  either  condition  it  will 
equally  serviceable. 

In  reply  to  these  statements,  it  may  be  said  briefly  that  they  are 
nearly  all  based  upon  false  premises,  or  that  they  have  been  proven  in 
[thenuselve*  to  be  essentially  erroneous. 

Anchylosis  is  always  a  serious  event,  which  by  all  possible  means 
le  surgeon  will  seek  to  prevent,  but  position  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Welennining  this  result;  when  it  docs  occur,  it  may  usually  be  ascribed 
'tlier  to  the  severity  and  ct)mplication8  of  the  original  mjury,  to  the 
iolence  of  the  consequent  inflammation,  or  to  having  neglected,  at  a 
roper  period,  and  with  sufficient  perseverance,  to  move  the  joint. 
That  a  fibrous  union  is  inevitable  under  any  circumstances,  has 
fully  proven  to  be  an  error ;  and  it  has  been  equally  proven  that 
ffenclions  of  the  arm  are  generally  impaired  in  proix>rtion  to  the 
rth  of  the  uniting  medium. 

fhe  only  argument  which  remains,  and  which  really  possesses  any 
weight,  is,  that,  if  permanent  anchylosis  does  actually  occur,  the  arm, 
vben  domi-flexed,  ia  in  a  better  position  for  the  performance  of  its 
ordinary  functions;  and  this,  considered  as  an  argument  in  favor  of 
'Universal  or  even  general  adoption  of  the  flexed  position,  is  suc- 
rfally  met  by  a  statement  of  the  infrequency  of  permanent  auchy- 
^  arter  a  simple  fracture,  when  the  case  has  been  properly  treated, 
'whether  by  the  flexed  or  straight  position ;  while,  if  the  limb  is  flexed, 
>  maiming,  as  a  result  of  the  great  length  of  the  intermediate  liga- 
i&eaty  is  almost  inevitable. 
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Yet  if,  in  any  case,  from  the  great  severity  and  complications  of  the 
injury,  especially  in  certain  examples  of  compound  and  comminTited 
fracture,  it  were  to  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  permanent  bony 
anchylosis  must  result,  or  even  where  the  probabilities  were  strongly 
that  way,  the  surgeon  might  be  justified  iu  selecting  for  the  limb,  at 
once,  the  position  of  demi-flexion;  or  he  might  leave  the  arm  without 
a  splint,  and  at  liberty  to  draw  up  spontaneously  and  gradually  to  this 
position,  as  it  is  always  very  prone  to  do. 

In  favor  of  moderate,  but  not  complete  extension,  it  is  claimed  that 
it  is  less  fatiguing  than  the  latter  position,  while  it  accomplishes  a 
more  exact  apposition  of  the  fragments,  if  they  hapjjen  to  be  brought 
actually  into  contact. 

I  am  imable,  however,  to  understand  how  the  apposition  can  be 
rendered  less  exact  by  complete  extension,  unless  by  this  is  meant  a 
degree  of  extension  beyond  that  which  is  natural,  and  which,  I  am 
well  aware,  is  permitted  to  the  elbow-joint  when  this  posterior  brace 
is  broken  off.  It  would  certainly  derange  the  fragmenta  to  place  the 
arm  in  this  extreme  condition  of  natural  extension ;  indeed,  perhaps 
we  may  admit  that,  in  order  to  perfect  apposition,  the  extension  ougnt 
to  be  less  by  one  or  two  degrees  than  what  is  natural,  sufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  trifling  amount  of  efluaion  which  may  be  presumed 
to  have  occurred  in  the  olecranon  fossa,  and  which  woidd  prevent  the 
process  from  sinking  again  fairly  into  its  fossa. 

As  to  its  being  less  fatiguing,  it  is  well  known  to  those  accustomed 
to  treat  fractures  of  the  thigh  by  permanent  extension  that  the  muscles 
rapidly  acquire  a  tolerance,  which  soon  dissipates  all  feeling  of  fatigue, 
and  that,  after  a  few  hours,  or  days  at  most,  the  patients  express  them- 
selves aa  being  more  comfortable  in  this  position  than  in  the  flexed. 

Finally,  the  advocates  of  complete  extension  claim  that  in  this  posi- 
tion alone,  is  the  triceps  most  perfectly  relaxed,  and  consequently  the 
most  important  indication,  namely,  the  descent  of  the  olecranon,  most 
fully  accomplished.  In  this  opinion  we  also  concur;  and  regarding 
all  other  considerations,  iu  the  early  days  of  the  treatment,  as  second 
ary  to  this  one.  we  unhesitatingly  declare  our  preference  for  what  h 
been  called  the  "position  of  complete  extension." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  determine  by  what  means  the  limb  can 
best  maintained  in  the  extended  position,  and  the  olecranon  proc 
most  easily  and  eftectually  secured  in  place. 

For  this  purpose  a  variety  of  ingenious  plans  have  been  devi 
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such  as  the  compress  and  "figure-of-8"  bandage  of  Duverney,  without 
splints ;  or  a  similar  bandage  employed  by  Desault,  with  the  addition 
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of  a  long  splint  m  front;  the  circular  and  transverse  bandages  of  Sir 
Aflley  Cooper,  with  lateral  tapes  to  draw  them  together,  to  which 
also  a  splint  was  added;  and  many  other  modes  not  varying  essentially 
from  those  already  described,  but  nearly  all  of  which  are  liable  to  one 
aehoQS  objection,  namely,  that  if  they  are  applied  with  sufficient  iirm- 
um  to  hold  upon  the  fragment,  and  Boyer  says  they  ''ought  to  be 
dnwD  very  tight,"  they  ligate  the  limb  so  completely  as  to  interrupt 
ill  drcolation,  and  expose  the  limb  greatly  to  the  hazards  of  swelling. 
oleeralioii,  and  even  gangrene.  How  else  is  it  possible  to  make  the 
littdage  effective  upon  a  small  fragment  of  bone,  scarcely  larger  than 
liw  teiulon  which  envelops  its  upper  end,  and  with  no  salient  points 
ifuzxst  which  the  compress  or  the  roller  can  make  advantageous 
jmBKire?  H  then,  these  accidents,  swelling,  ulceration,  and  gan- 
g»ne,  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  only  because  the  bandage 
ht  Dot  been  generally  applied  "  very  tight,"  and  while  it  has  done 
no  h&rmy  it  has  as  plainly  done  no  good. 

The  dangers  to  which  I  allude  may  be  easily  avoided,  without  re- 
i&ziDg  the  security  afforded  by  the  compress  and  bandage,  by  a 
nethod  which  is  very  simple,  and  the  value  of  which  I  have  already 
nffidently  determined  by  my  own  practice. 

The  surgeon  will  prepare,  extemporaneously  always,  for  no  single 
pittem  wUl  lit  two  arras,  a  splint,  from  a  long  and  sound  wooden 
togle,  or  from  any  piece  of  thin,  light  board.  This  must  be  long 
Bwogh  to  reach  from  near  the  wrist-joint,  to  within  three  or  four 
i&cm  of  the  shoulder,  and  of  a  width  equal  to  the  widest  part  of  the 

lb.    Its  width  must  be  uniform  throughout,  except  that,  at  a  point 

►onding  to  a  point  three  inches,  or  thereabouts,  below  the  top 

olecranon  process,  there  shall  be  a  notch  on  each  side,  or  a 

narrowing  of  the  splint.    One  surface  of  the  splint  is  now  to  be 

Fig.  88. 
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Ided  with  hair  or  cotton-batting,  so  as  to  fit  all  of  the  in- 
ies  of  the  arm,  forearm,  and  elbow,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  stitched  together  upon  the  back 
splint.    Thus  prepared,  it  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  palmar  surface 
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of  tlie  limb,  and  a  roller  is  to  be  applied,  commencing  at  the  hand 
and  covering  the  splint,  by  successive  circular  turns,  until  tlie  note: 
is  reached,  from  which  point  the  roller  is  to  pass  upwards  and  bac 
wards  behind  the  olecranon  process  and  down  again  to  the  sa 
point  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  splint;  after  making  a  second  obliqu 
turn  above  the  olecranoHj  to  render  it  more  secure,  the  roller  ma 
begin  gradually  to  descend,  eaoh  turn  being  less  oblique,  and  passi 
through  the  same  notch,  until  the  whole  of  the  back  of  the  elbow 
joint  is  covered.     This  completes  the  adjustment  of  the  fragmen 
and  it  only  remains  to  carry  the  roller  again  upwards,  by  circ 
turns,  imtil  the  whole  arm  is  covered  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  splin' 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  dressing  must  be  apparent.     I 
leaves,  on  each  side  of  the  splint,  a  space  upon  which  neither  the 
splint  nor  bandage  can  make  pressure,  and  the  circulation  of  the  limb 
is,  therefore,  unembarrassed,  while  it  is  equally  effective  in  relainin 
the  olecranon  in  place,  and  much  less  liable  to  become  disarranged. 

Beforft  the  bandage  is  applied  about  the  elbow-joint,  the  olecranori 
must  be  drawn  down,  as  well  as  it  can  be,  by  pressure  with  the 
fingers,  and  a  compress  of  folded  linen,  wetted  to  prevent  it3  sliding, 
must  be  placed  partly  above  and  partly  upon  the  process;  at  the  same 
time,  also,  care  must  be  taken  that  tlae  skin  is  not  folded  in  between 
the  fnigments. 

This  dressing  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be  applied  immediately,  since,  if 
we  wait,  as  Boyer  seems  to  advise,  until  the  swelling  has  subsided,  it 
will  be  found  much  more  difficult  to  straighten  the  arm  completely 
than  it  would  have  been  at  first,  and  the  olecranon  process  will  be  more 
drawn  up  and  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position.  Something  will  be 
gained  by  these  means,  adopted  early,  even  if  the  bandage  cannot  be 
applied  tightly,  and  moderate  bandaging  will  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  proper  and  successful  treatment  of  the  inflammation.  We 
must  always  keep  in  mind,  however,  the  fact  that  the  fracture  being 
usually  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  considerable  inflammation  and 
swelling  about  the  joint  are  about  to  follow  rapidly;  and  on  each  suc- 
cessive day,  or  ollener  if  necessary,  the  bandages  must  be  examined 
carefully,  and  promptly  loosened  whenever  it  seems  to  be  necessary. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  better  not  to  unroll  the  bandages,  but  to  cut 
them  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  along  the  face  of  the  splint,  cutting  only 
a  small  portion  at  a  time,  and  as  they  draw  back,  stitch  them  together 
again  lightly;  and  thus  proceed  until  the  whole  has  been  rend 
sufficiently  loose. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammation  has  subsided,  and  as  early  sometim 
as  the  fifth  or  seventh  day,  the  dressings  ought  to  be  removed  co: 
pletely ;  and  while  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon,  renting  upon  a  compress 
sustain  the  process,  the  elbow  ought  to  be  gently  and  slightly  flexed 
and  extended  two  or  three  times.  From  this  time  forward,  until  the 
union  is  consummated,  this  practice  should  bo  continued  daily,  only 
increasing  the  flexion  each  time,  as  the  inflaimnation  and  pam  may 
permit.  If  it  is  thought  best,  at  length,  to  change  the  angle  of  the 
arm,  and  to  flex  it  more  and  more,  it  may  bo  done  easily  by  substi 
tuting  a  very  thick  sheet  of  gutta  percha  for  the  board. 
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sffenbach  has  several  times,  in  old  fractures  of  both  the  olecranou 
:11a,  where  the  fragments  were  dragged  far  apart,  divided  the 
so  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  two  portions  together,  and,  by 
»n  of  them  one  upon  the  other,  hiis  endeavored  to  excite  such 
as  might  end  in  the  formation  of  a  shorter  and  a  firmer  bond  of 
In  some  instances,  it  is  said,  considerable  benefit  was  obtained, 
sr  all  other  means  bad  failed;  in  others,  the  result  was  negative. 
One  example  of  an  old  ununited  fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  mentioned, 
in  which  he  divided  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  secured  the  upper  frag- 
iDeut  in  place,  and  every  fourteen  days  rubbed  it  well  against  the 
lover  one;  in  three  months  "the  union  was  firnL"* 

Tho  practice,  not  without  its  hazards,  needs  further  observations  to 
determine  its  value. 


CHAPTER   XXIII 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  RADIUS  AND  ULNA. 

C^xuses. — In  a  large  majority  of  the  examples  of  this  fracture  seen 
bviue,  which  have  neen  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  an  attempt 
to  save  the  limb,  the  accident  has  been  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the 
m  of  the  hand  while  the  arm  was  extended  in  front  of  the  body. 

el  this  cause  is  not  so  constant  as  in  fractures  of  the  radius  alone, 
once  a  considerable  number  have  been  occasioned  by  direct  blows; 
■od  if  we  were  to  add  to  this  estimate  all  of  those  bad  compound  frac- 
tures which  have  demanded  immediate  amputation,  the  proportion  of 
fractures  occasioned  by  direct  and  indirect  blows  might  be  found  to 
be  pretty  nearly  balanced. 

Point  of  Fracture^  Character,  Direction  of  Displacement^  d:c. — In  a 
record  of  fifty-seven  fractures  of  both  bones,  I  have  noticed  but  three 
examples  in  the  ujiper  third ;  while  I  have  found  that  twenty-three 
hftppened  in  the  middle  third,  twenty-nine  in  the  lower  third ;  and 

Fig.  90, 


^^^ni 


Fneinre  Id  Ilia  mldille  (bird. 


^one  case  the  radius  was  broken  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  its 
end.  and  the  ulna  about  one  inch  below  the  ooronoid  process. 

*  DrififffmhaRh,  AmericAD  Journal  of  M&dlcal  ScianM,  vol.  xzlx.  p.  478;  fromCaip«r'a 
WochtfiuKhrifi,  Oct.  2d,  1841. 
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Four  of  the  fractures  belonging  to  the  lower  third  were 
probably  epiphyseal  separatiozxs. 

Forty-eight  were  in  males,  and  nine  in  females,  i 
Twenty-one  are  known  to  bave  occurred  in  the  riglit^^ 
arm  and  fourteen  in  the  left.  ^^ 

Forty-five  were  simple,  seven  compound,  one  was 
comminuted,  three  both  compound  and  comminuted,; 
one  complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the  humerus,  an< 
one  with  a  partial  luxation  of  the  lower  end  of  th< 
radius.  With  three  exceptions,  all  of  these  mon 
serious  accidents  were  arranged  among  fractures  of  th( 
lower  tliird,  and  generally  the  bones  had  been  brokei 
near  the  ^vrist. 

Partial  fractures  have  been  frequently  observed,  but' 
having  treated  of  these  fractures  freely  in  another 
chapter,  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  roiike  any 
further  allusion  to  them  in  this  place. 

Prognosis. — Generally  these   bones   unite  in  froi 
twenty  to  thirty  days;  but  I  have  seen  the  unioi 
occasionally  delayed  considerably  beyond  this  time, 
and  this  delay  has  occurred  eapeciaUy  in  the  case  of 
the  radius.     Thus,  in  three  cases  of  compound  and 
comminuted  fracture,  the  ulna  united  within  four  or 
five  weeks,  while  the  radius  did  not  unite  until  the 
ninth  or  tenth  week.    Twice  in  simple  fractures  the  ulna  has  united 
in  the  usual  time,  but  the  radius  not  until  the  sixteenth  week.    Once 
the  ulna  has  united  prom])tly  and  the  radius  remained 
ununited  at  the  end  of  two  veara,  at  which  lime  I 
practised  resection  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  radiu^ 
and  union  was  speedily  established. 

On  the  other  Land  1  have  once  seen  the  union  de*i 
layed  four  months  in  the  case  of  the  ulna,  when  th< 
radius  had  united  in  the  usual  time;  and  in  one  ox* 
ample  of  compound  fracture  both  bones  refused 
unite  until  after  the  fifth  month. 

Thirty-two  of  the  whole  number  have  united  with*^ 
out  any  appreciable  deformity,  and  fifteen  are  known 
to  have  left  some  marked  defect,  while  two  have  re- 
sulted finally  in  the  loss  of  the  arm. 

I  have  seen  the  fragments  deviate  slightly  in  almost 
every  direction,  but  most  often  it  has  been  noticed 
that  the  deviation  was  to  the  radial  or  ulnar  sides. 
Thus,  in  three  examples,  two  of  which  had  been 
compound  fractui-es,  tlie  bones  have  united  in  such  a 
position  as  that  from  the  point  of  fracture  downwards 
the  forearm  hiis  been  deflected  to  the  ulnar  side,  and 
a  marked  projection  has  l)een  left  at  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture on  the  radial  side;  while  in  two  examples,  both 
of  which  were  simple  fractures,  exactly  the  opposite 
condition  has  obtained,  the  lower  part  of  the  foreari 
being  dcfioctcd  to  the  radial  side. 
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a  nujoritj  of  cases  the  hand  has  been  leil  with  some  tendency 
pronation ;  in  many  instances  this  tendency  was  very  slight  and 
_        !ly  appreciable^  but  in  others  it  has  been  quite  marked,  so  that  the 
patients  have  been  wholly  unable  to  supine  the  forearm  except  by  a 
»lion  of  the  humerus  in  its  socket. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  must  be  seen  that  the  prognosis  in  these 
lidenis  takes  the  widest  range:  for  while  a  larger  proportion  than 
llie  ca.se  of  almost  any  other  of  the  long  bones,  unite  without  any 
liable  deformity,  a  considerable  number  delay  to  unite  or  do  not 
at  all,  and  some,  even  where  the  fracture  is  most  simple,  result 
IB  the  complete  loss  of  the  limb.    I  am  not  now  speakin?  of  those 
>re  severe  accidents  in  which  the  limb  is  at  once  condemned  to 
iputation,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  the  arm,  are  numerous;  but  as 
have  already  mentioned,  our  observations  here  apply  only  to  cases 
rWch  came  under  treatment  with  a  view  especially  to  the  fracture. 
I  shall  state  the  facts  more  fully,  and  then  perhaps  we  shall  think 
proper  to  inquire  why,  when,  as  a  rule,  the  treatment  is  found  to  be 
Bunple  and  successful,  occasionally,  and  pretty  often  indeed,  it  re- 
nllB  80  disastrously. 

A  boy,  aged  about  ten  years,  fell  from  a  tree,  April  22,  1856,  frac- 
luring  the  right  forearm  near  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  third.  It 
WM  evident  that  he  had  fallen  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,  as  the  lower 
fngments  were  inclined  backwards,  and  one  of  the  bones  had  been 
ikmst  through  the  skin  on  the  front  of  the  arm. 

It  wa5  at  first  dressed  carefully  by  Dr.  "Wilcox,  but  the  father  of  the 
ki  on  the  following  day  placed  him  under  the  care  of  an  empiric. 

Six  days  after  the  fracture  occurred,  I  was  called  to  sec  him,  with 
tereral  other  gentlemen.  He  was  then  suffering  under  a  severe  attack 
of  tetanus  which  had  commenced  the  night  before.  His  arm  was 
iQnch  swollen  and  very  painful.     He  died  the  same  evening. 

I  was  unable  to  learn  very  particularly  what  had  been  the  treat- 
nicni  since  the  patient  was  seen  by  Dr.  Wilcox,  except  that  the  band- 
ies had  been  most  of  the  time  very  tight,  and  that  the  empiric  had 
stimulating  liniments,  the  boy  con.stantly  complaining  greatly 
pain.     I  found  the  arm  done  up  in  a  most  slovenly  manner 
i«everal  narrow  splints,  underlaid  with  loose  and  knotty  fragments 
of  cotton  batting. 

We  removed  all  of  these  immediately,  and  laid  the  arm  upon  a 

[cushion  supported  by  a  board,  to  both  of  which  the  arm  was  lightly 

by  a  few  turns  of  a  bandage ;  cool  water  lotions  were  dili- 

applied  and  chloroform  administered  by  inhalation ;  but  the 

fiUl  event  was  delayed  only  a  few  hours. 

I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  the  case  of  a  result  so  imfortunate, 
there  the  treatment  has  been  so  palpably  unskilful. 

I  have  already  mentioned  one  case  of  gangrene  of  the  hand,  after 
B fracture  nf  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus;  Norris,  in  a  note  to  the 
American  edition  of  Liston's  Surgery,  mentions  a  case  which  came 
under  his  observation  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  fracture  hav- 
ing taken  place  just  above  the  condyles,  and  still  another  has  been 
ftlated  to  me  lately.    I  have  brought  together  also  no  less  than  five 
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cases  of  sloughing  of  the  arm,  after  fracture  of  the  radius,  and  one  of 
sloughing  from  tight  baiulagirig,  whertj  the  radius  was  supposed  to  be 
broken,  although  the  dissection  proved  that  it  was  not. 

Robert  Smith  says,  that  similar  cases  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Gazette  Mtdicale.  To  these  I  shall  now  add  two  examples  of  sloughing 
after  fracture  of  both  radius  and  ulna ;  making  a  total  of  eleven  caAeij 
in  the  upper  extremities,  in  addition  to  those  reported  in  the  Gazette 
Medicak,  an  exact  account  of  which  I  have  not  seen. 

John  McGrath,  set.  9,  fell,  July  2,  1847,  from  a  ladder,  about  thirty 
feet  to  the  ground,  breaking  the  right  radius  and  ulna  in  their  middle 
thirds.  A  surgeon  was  in  attendance  about  four  or  five  hours  aftei^ 
the  accident  occurred.  He  then  reduced  the  fractures  and  applied 
two  broad  splints,  one  on  the  palmar  and  one  on  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  forearm.  "Whether  a  roller  was  first  applied  to  the  arm,  or  not,  I 
am  unable  to  say.  The  splints  were  secured  in  place  by  a  roller  and 
the  arm  laid  in  a  sling.  ^H 

The  third  day  was  our  national  holiday,  and  tlie  patient  was  no^H 
visited.    Nor  was  he  seen  on  the  fourth  day,  not  being  found  at  home. 
On  the  fifth  day  the  surgeon  removed  the  bandages  and  found  the  arm 
gangrenous ;  and  within  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  requested  to  see  it 
also. 

I  found  him  lying  in  a  miserable  apartment,  with  his  right  arm 
resting  upon  a  pillow.  The  arm,  forearm,  and  hand  were  gangrenous 
through  their  whole  extent;  and  the  skin  of  the  right  side,  on  the 
front  of  the  chest,  had  assumed  a  dusky  color,  the  extreme  margin  of 
which  was  indicated  by  an  abrupt  crcscentic  line.  The  thumb  and 
fingers  were  black,  llis  countenance  was  bright  and  cheerful,  and 
his  miud  intelligent;  pulso  75,  and  soft;  tongue  clean.  He  hud  slept 
undisturbed  the  night  before,  and  he  had  all  along  felt  perfectly  well, 
except  that  he  had  a  slight  diarrhoea.  I  was  assured  by  the  surgeon 
and  by  all  of  the  family,  that  the  bandages  had  not  been  applie4^d 
tightly ;  but  we  were  told  that  on  the  third  day  of  the  accident,  havin^l^| 
been  locked  into  the  house  by  his  mother,  who  was  a  peddler,  he  ~ 
climbed  out  of  the  window,  and  that  during  all  of  that,  and  most  of 
the  following  day  he  was  running  about  the  streets  firing  crackers, 
during  most  of  which  time  his  arm  was  removed  from  his  sling  and 
hanging  by  his  side.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  liis  mo 
noticed  that  bis  fingers  were  blacky  but  she  thought  they  were  s 
with  powder. 

We  ordered  him  to  take  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  opium  eve 
four  hours,  and  applied  a  yeast  poultice  to  the  arm.     On  the  sevent 
day  the  gangrene  was  still  extending,  and  the  pulso  was  124;  yet 
continued  to  feel  well  and  to  eat  as  usual.     On  the  tenth  day,  the 
of  demarcation  had  commenced  opposite  the  shoulder-joint ;  and  the 
crescentic  discoloration  on  the  breast,  which  had  at  first  spread  rapidly 
until  it  covered  nearly  the  whole  upper  half  of  the  chest,  was  quite 
faint,  in  some  parts  almost  lost. 

In  a  few  days  more  he  was  removed  to  the  county  almshouse,  the 
separation  continuing  rapidly  to  take  place  until  the  arm  fell  oflf  at 
the  shoulder-joint;  after  which  he  made  a  good  recovery. 
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child  two  years  mid  three  months  old,  had  fallen  from  a  chair 
n  Uiv  floor,  a  distance  of  about  two  feet.     A  German  physician 
called,  found,  as  he  believes,  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  left 
The  fracture  was  near  the  middle.     He  immediately  applied  a 
from  the  fingers  lo  the  eUx>w.  and  over  this  three  narrow  splints 
of  the  wood  of  a  cigar  box.     One  of  these  was  laid  upon  the 
one  upon  the  dorsal,  and  one  upon  the  radial  side  of  the  fore- 
arm, wid  the  whole  were  bound  together  by  another  roller.     From 
Ihk  lisD0  until  the  tenth  day  the  child  continued  to  play  about  on  the 
floor.    Ten  days  after  the  accident  occurred  the  doctor  noticed  that 
the  ulnar  side  of  the  little  finger  was  blue.     The  bandages  were  im- 
iately  removed,  and  were  never  again  ai)plied  tightly. 
Three  or  four  days  after  I  was  requested  to  see  the  arm  with  the 
ittending  physician.   The  gangrene  had  continued  to  extend,  involving 
the  whole  of  the  little  finger  and  most  of  the  thumb.     There  were 
abo  gangrenous  spots  over  the  hand  and  forearm,  extending  to  within 
inch  from  the  eIl>ow-joint ;  these  8[>ot«  were  more  numerous  in 
and  on  the  back  of  the  forearm,  and  seemed  to  correspond  to 
reasure  of  the  splints.    The  hand  was  much  swollen,  and  also 
irm  above  the  line  of  the  gangrene.    The  sloughs  had  already 
-oommenoed  to  bo  thrown  ofi\  and  the  (gangrene  was  only  extending  in 
a  lew  points.    The  child  appeared  well  and  rather  playful,  except  when 
l)i«  arm  was  being  dressea. 
I  onlercd  a  yeast  poultice,  and  a  nourishing  diet. 
I  have  since  learned  that  the  arm  and  a  large  portion  of  the  hand 
I^H  Tere  Jioally  saved. 

^H     South  also  says  that  he  has  seen  one  or  two  instances  of  mortifica- 
^HAi  I  ^  by  splints  applied  too  tii^htly.  and  previous  to  the  aocee- 

^^Bk  vvelling  after  fracture,  and  which  have  not  been  loosened 

'        If  the  swelling  increased.' 

How  shall  we  explain  the  frequency  of  these  accidents  after  fracture, 
Kpecially  of  the  forearm  ? 

Malgiugne,  speaking  of  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm.  re- 
Barks  that  "  wnen  the  displacement  is  considerable>  or  more  especially 
wben  the  outward  violence  has  been  excessive,  we  frequently  see  follow 
i  very  intense  inflammatory  swelling,  and  there  is  no  fracture  which 
complicates  itself  so  easily  with  gangrene  under  the  pressure  of  appa- 
tttua"* 

Says  Nelaton ;  "  If  we  make  choice  of  the  apparatus  of  J.  L.  Petit, 
it  tt  nooesBary  that  it  shall  not  be  applied  too  tightly,  for,  as  Professor 
Boox  baa  long  since  remarked,  fractures  of  the  forearm  are  those 
which  furnish  most  of  the  examples  of  gangrene  in  consequence  of 
u  arrvst  of  the  circulation.  This  is  easily  understood,  if  we  consider 
oa  the  one  hand  the  superficial  position  of  the  two  prinoipal  artenea 
of  the  forearm,  and  on  the  other  the  disposition  of  the  ap|Mireil,  which 
aiist  almost  infallibly  compress  the  arteries  to  a  great  extent-'** 

*  SaoUi.  iuit«  to  Cfa«litu*«  Sor^.,  vol.  i.  p.  69, 

*  M&I(nigD«.  Pne.  el  Duloe.,  torn.  L  p.  589. 
'  N^Uton.  PaUu4ogi«  Cbirargicaile,  p.  T3S. 
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I  do  not  think  that  this  accident  is  due  always  to  the  negligence  of 
the  surgeon.    It  may  be  due  many  times  to  the  carelessness  of  the 
parents  or  of  the  patient  himself;  as  in  the  case  of  the  boy  who  came 
under  my  own  observation,  and  who  lost  his  arm  at  the  shoulder- 1 
joint.     Sometimes  also  it  may  be  due  rather  to  the  severity  of  the 
^original  injury,  which,  the  experience  of  every  surgeon  will  prove,  is 
loccasionally  competent  to  the  production  of  suoh  bad  results.     A 
biuraber  of  unfortunate  circumstances  may  have  concurred,  such  as  a 
wevere  injury,  especially  where  the  skin  has  remained  unbroken  and 
rtbe  effused  blood  has  had  no  opportunity  to  escape — the  broken  bone 
may  have  rested  against  the  trunk  of  a  main  artery  causing  an  arrest 
of  its  circulation — the  constitution  may  be  impaired  by  previona  ill- 
ness, or  it  may  be  suffering  under  the  shock  of  the  injury;  yet  that  it 
may  be  and  too  often  is  the  result  of  maltreatment,  on  the  part  of  the 
fiurgoon,  is  undeniable.    It  is  proper,  however,  to  discriminate  between 
the  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  surgeon  as  the  true  exponent 
of  the  state  of  his  art,  and  that  which  attaches  to  the  art  itself  as 
taught  by  the  masters. 

The  old  surgeons  applied  first  a  roller  to  the  hand  and  forearm,  and 
over  this  their  various  splints.  J.  L.  Petit  thought  he  had  made 
a  valuable  improvement  upon  this  simple  plan  iu  laying  over  the 
roller  a  compress,  supported  by  a  splint,  designed  to  press  between 
the  bones,  and  to  antagonize  thus  the  action  of  the  roller  in  drawing 
the  fragments  toward  each  other.  Duvemey  believed  that  this  object 
would  be  best  accomplished  by  placing  the  pad  against  the  skin,  and 
under  a  circular  compress ;  while  Dcvsault  declares  all  of  these  m<xle8 
inefficient,  and  announces  a  method  which  he  regards  as  accomplishing 
^at  once  and  completely  all  of  the  indications;  the  sole  peculiarity  of 
which  method  consiatti  in  ])lacing  the  graduated  pads  against  the  skin, 
and  securing  them  in  place  by  a  roller.  Boyer  adopts  the  same  method 
without  any  modifications,  and  Mr.  Hind,  in  his  illustrations  of  frac- 
tures already  referred  to,  has  seen  fit  to  recommend  the  same,  at  least 
in  fractures  of  the  radius. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  between  these  various  methods  there  remains 

very  little  if  anything  to  choose,  the  differences  being  too  trifiing  and 

unessential  to  claim  serious  consideration.    Each  alike  is  inadequate 

to  accomplish  any  amount  of  useful  pressure  between  the  frapments ; 

Leach  alike  is  calculated  to  bind  the  bones  one  against  the  other,  and 

■  each  alike  exposes  to  the  danger  of  ligation  and  of  gangrene. 

Says  M.  Dupuytren :  *'  The  practice  of  rolling  the  ann  before  the 
splints  arc  applied,  whether  internal  or  external  to  the  pads  and  com- 
presses, is  eminently  miachievous ;  and  instead  of  fulfilling,  directly 
counteracts,  the  indications  which  it  i.s  most  important  to  keep  in  view 
in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  forearm." 

And  notwithstanding  the  same  sentiment  has  been  reiterated  by 
Velpeau,  Malgaigne,  N6Iaton,  Samuel  Cooper,  Bransby  Cooper, 
Erichsen,  Amesbury,  Gibson  and  others,  yet  we  find  to-day  the  great 
surgeon  of  Heidelburgh,  Chelius,  recommending  the  roller  to  be 
applied  under  the  splints,  after  the  manner  of  Desault:  while  Liston, 
Syme,  and  Fergusson,  who  perhaps  represent  the  Edinburgh  schoolj 
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b&e  only  pasteboard  splints  above  the  compresses,  over  which,  is  im- 
mediately applied  the  roller;  a  practice  which  differs  very  lijtle  from 
that  recommended  by  Desault,  and  is  equally  obnoxious  to  criticism. 

Among  the  Amencan  aargeons,  I  believe,  the  advice  and  })ractice 
of  Dupaytron  have  received  almost  universal  absent,  only  that  we  have 
alwavs  employed  splints  much  wider  than  those  recommended  by 
thu  iiiitingnished  surgeon.  I  cannot  therefore  agree  with  my  accom- 
plished countryman,  Dr.  Reynell  Coates,  if  in  the  following  para- 
mph  he  means  to  imply  that  American  surgeons  generally  adopt 
De^ult^s  treatment.  Such  at  least  is  not  my  experience.  "  It  would 
be  wrong,"  says  Dr.  Coates,  "  not  to  bear  testimony,  on  every  possi- 
ble ocoaaion,  against  the  folly  so  universally  prevalent,  that  induces 
ooraoona  to  apply  a  bandage  directly  to  the  forearm  before  applying 
ahnta  in  injuries  of  this  character.  We  have  oflen  asked  for^a  ra- 
banal  explanation  of  thin  practice,  without  effect.  It  is  directly  at 
war  with  the  acknowledged  indications  in  the  coaptation  of  the  frag- 
nents,  and  when  the  object  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  to  thrust 
ttonder  their  extremities,  it  commences  bv  binding  them  together. 
Few  plans  in  surgery  are  more  generally  followed ;  none  can  be  more 
aheurU," 

Of  the  estimate  placed  upon  the  roller  by  M.  Mayor,  the  reader 
will  judge  by  a  reference  to  the  passage  which  I  shall  quote  further 
on,  when  I  shall  speak  of  the  value  of  the  interasseous  compresses. 

Amesbury  and  Bransby  Cooper  use  no  rollers  at  all — not  even  to 
Mcore  the  splints  in  place,  they  being  made  fast  to  the  forearm  by 
stnpeor  tapes;  a  practice  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  found  hitherto, 
except  perhaps  among  the  English,  very  few  followers. 

Mr.  Amesbury  and  Mr.  South  also  endeavor  to  give  to  their  splints 
ropriate  shape,  by  having  them  constructed  with  more  or  less 

ty.     It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  the  practice  of  these 

tiro  gentlemen  is  very  dissimilar,  for  while  Mr,  South  applies  the 
convex  surface  of  his  splint  to  the  interosseous  space,  Mr.  Amesbury 
nreraee  this  plan,  and  applies  the  concave  surface  directly  to  the  skin. 

As  to  the  width  of  the  s|)lints,  surgeons  are  also  very  generally 
agreedi  at  the  present  day,  that  they  ought  to  be  at  least  wider  than 
tbe  ann,  fio  as  to  prevent  the  roller  or  the  tapes  from  resting  against 
ss  sides. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deny  peremptorily,  and  without  qualification,  the 

ocof  the  graduated  compresses,  which,  as  wo  have  seen,  are  usually 
Uid  along  the  interosseous  space  to  press  the  fragments  asunder.  It 
tt  neceasarr.  however,  to  caution  the  surgeon  against  their  injudicious 
we.  IL  ^^aton  has  well  remarked  of  the  apparel  employed  by  J. 
L  Petit,  that  it  must  inevitably  compress^  to  a  great  extent,  the 
arteries  of  the  forearm;  and  the  remark  is  applicable,  in  only  a  less 
degree,  to  all  of  those  other  plans  in  which  the  compress  is  employed. 
And  I  suspect  that  to  this  portion  of  the  dressing,  quite  as  much  as  to 
«5y  other  cause,  are  due  those  frightful  accidents  of  which  we  have 
tmulj  spoken.  The  arteries  are  not  only  exposed,  from  their  super- 
ficial position,  to  pressure  from  a  compress,  but,  in  addition  to  this,  it 
wHI  be  noticed  that  the  two  principal  arteries,  the  radial  and  the  ulnar. 
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are  situated  upon  a  broad  and  flat  surface  of  bone,  along  which  this 
pressure  must  operate  most  advantageously.  So  early  as  the  year 
1833,  M.  Lenoir,  in  his  inaugural  thesis,  at  Paris,  cjilletl  attention  to 
this  danger,  and  from  time  to  time  surgeons  have  continued  to  advert 
to  it,  but  they  have  seldom  given  to  its  consideration  that  prominence 
which  its  importance  deserves. 

I  have  observed  another  fact  in  this  connection :  when  this  compress 
is  extended  low  down  on  the  palmar  surface,  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  wrist-joint,  it  soon  becomes  excessively  painful,  and  sometimes 
even  wholly  insupportable,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  made  upon 
the  median  nerve;  and  I  find  myself  always  obliged  to  exercise  great 
care  in  the-ndaptation  of  the  pads  at  this  point.  For  this  reason  alone 
I  believe,  in  case  of  a  fracture  near  the  base  of  the  radius,  the  lower 
fragment,  if  it  were  thrown  toward  the  ulna,  could  not  be  retained  in 
its  place  by  graduated  compresses. 

In  short,  finding  that  broad  8])Iinta,  properly  covered  and  padded, 
answer  very  well  to  crowd  the  muscles  into  the  interosseous  space,  so 
far  as  it  is  j)roper  to  do  so,  and  believing  that  this  mode  is  less  painful 
and  less  dangerous,  I  seldom  resort  to  graduated  compresses,  nor  can 
I  appreciate  their  necessity,  or,  indeed,  their  utdity.  Mr.  Lonsdale 
also  concurs  with  me  in  attaching  very  little  value  to  this  part  of  t 
accustomed  apparel. 

But  listen  to  the  surgeon  of  I^usanne,  M.  Mayor:  "What  signify 
graduated  compresses  placed  between  the  bones  of  the  forearm  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  them  from  each  other?  These  bones  ^^nil 
not  have  that  constant  tendency  to  approach  each  other  which  has 
been  supposed,  provided,  first,  that  they  have  been  well  reduced; 
second,  that  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them  in  position  we  do 
not  make  use  of  a  preliminary  circular  bandage,  whose  action  is  an 
absurdity  ;  and,  in  short,  provided  we  make  the  retentive  means  act 
chiefly  upon  the  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  forearm.""' 

M.  Mayor  proceeds  to  declare  these  convictions  to  be  the  result  of 
his  own  experience,  both  in  the  treatment  of  simple  and  compound 
fractures  of  the  forearm,  and  he  intimates  that  in  the  use  of  the  cir- 
cular bandage  with  compresses,  surgeons  seem  to  have  rolled  the  arm 
into  a  cylinder  and  drawn  the  bones  together,  in  onler  that  they  might 
tax  their  ingenuity  to  discover  some  means  to  again  separate  them. 

Surgetms  have  generally,  after  the  splints  have  l^een  applied, placed 
the  forearm  in  a  position  of  semi-pronation,  or  midway  between  su- 
pination and  pronation,  so  that  the  radius  should  be  uppermost ;  it 
oeing  assumed  that  in  this  position  the  two  bones  are  most  nearly  par- 
allel, and  least  inclined  to  aisplaccmcnt.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  prao- 
tico  of  Hippocrates,  Faulus  Jigineta,  Celsus,  Albuciuiis,  and  of  moat 
surgeons  down  to  this  dav;  but  Lonsdale,  Eobert  Smith.  N^laton  and 
South  have  lately  called  m  question  the  correctness  of  this  mode  of 
dreaaing,  at  least  when  it  is  adopted  as  a  universal  rule. 

*  Bandiiget  et  AppareiU  k  PanumentB,  on  Nonveftu  SjBt^me  de  IMHgatioD  Chirur- 
gic&le,  par  M.  MatbiAs  Mavor,  Chinirg.  en  Chef  de  TUopital  de  LnuBanue,  Switxer* 
limd.     Fans  ed.  1838,  p.  34G. 
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I  I  have  before  mentioned,  when  treating  of 'fractures  of  the  uhia, 
that  M,  Fleury  had,  in  one  instance,  been  unable  to  bring  the  frag-    | 
penLH  into  apposition  except  by  forced  supination  of  the  forearm; 
nd  in  certain  fractures  we  have  seen  the  same  position  recommended 
hrf  Lonsdale. 

t  Says  Mr.  South,  in  a  note  to  Cheliua :  "  In  fractures  of  both  bones 
the  forearm  is  best  laid  supine;"  and  N61aton  declares  that  in  fractures 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  at  any  point  of  their  upper  thirds  it  will  be 
aeceasary  to  supine  the  arm,  both  in  the  rccluction  and  during  the  sub- 
sequent treatment:  but  that  in  fractures  of  the  inferior  two-thirds 
we  may  place  the  limb  in  a  condition  of  semi -pronation. 

It  aeems  very  probable,  however,  that  both  of  these  gentlemen  have  i 
received  their  suggestions  from  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who,  aa  we  have  already 
seen,  has  treated  the  question  very  much  at  length,  and  who  has  finally 
declared  his  decided  preference  for  the  supine  position  in  the  treatment 
of  ftU  fractures  of  the  forearm.  His  arguments  are  certainly  very  inge- 
^kataM^  and  as  applied  to  fractures  of  the  radius  al}ove  the  insertion  of 
^^^^Krooator  radii  teres,  they  seem  altogether  conclusive;  and,  indeed, 
^^^^K commend  themselves  very  strongly  to  our  judgment,  as  applied 
^VHn  fractures  of  the  forearm.  They  are  sustained  also  by  the  results 
of  hia  own  experience,  and  I  see  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not 
be  more  thoroughly  examined  and  tested  by  other  surgeons.  The 
advantages  which  he  claims  for  this  methmlare  more  perfect  coapta- 
tioD  of  the  broken  ends,  less  liability  of  the  fragments  to  encroach 
upon  the  interosseous  space,  and  consequently  less  danger  of  anchylosis 
between  the  bones,  and  of  non-union  of  the  fragments,  more  complete 

E  restoration  of  the  power  of  supination,  and  less  tendency  to  lateral 
distortion,  or  of  falling  ofl'  to  the  ulnar  or  radial  sides. 
My  own  cases,  treated  by  the  usual  method,  have  shown  that  while 
supination  is  frequently  impaired,  and  sometimes  entirely  lost,  prona- 
tion is  rarely  affected;  and  that  lateral  displacements  arc  much  more 
common  than  dispIaocment.s  forwards  or  baekwanls.  How  this  posi- 
|tioa^  scmi-pronation,  may  tend  to  the  production  of  a  permanent  pro- 
ftadon.  I  have  fully  explained  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the 
iwad  of  the  nidius;  and  the  influence  of  the  same  position,  the  fore- 
arm nesting  upon  its  ulnar  margin  in  the  sling,  in  the  production  of  a 
lateral  deviation  is  also  ea.sily  understood.  If  the  arm  rests  upon  the 
eling  eo  that  it«  weight  Ijears  more  upon  the  point  of  fracture  than 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  bones,  then  the  ulna,  or  both  ulna  and 
ndios,  will  incline  gradually  to  the  radial  side,  and  the  hand  will  fall 
off  to  the  ulnar  side;  or  if  the  sling  rests  under  the  wrist  or  hand 
chieflv,  the  hand  will  ascend  to  the  radial  side,  and  the  broken  ends  of 
the  two  bones  will  project  to  the  ulnar  side. 

If  this  plan  is  a*iopted,  viz :  laying  the  hand  and  forearm  upon  its 
back,  instead  of  upon  its  ulnar  margin,  the  elbow  should  remain  at 
the  ridev  the  humerus  falling  perpendicularly  from  its  socket;  and  the 
forearm  should  rest  in  the  sling  directed  forwards  from  the  body.  Or, 
if  it  is  found  impossible  or  inconvenient,  owing  to  the  resistance  of 
the  pronator  muscles,  to  supine  the  arm  while  it  is  suspended  in  a 
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sling,  it  will  be  best  to  keep  tbe  patient  in  the  recumbent  posture  with 
the  arm  extended  upon  a  pillow. 

Finally,  whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  dressing,  let  me  repeat  the 
injunction  to  examine  the  arm  frequently.  No  surgeon  can  do  justice 
to  himself,  or  to  his  patient,  who  does  not  look  at  the  arm  at  least 
once  in  twenty -four  hours  during  the  first  ten  or  fourteen  days,  and 
in  some  cases  the  patient  ought  to  be  seen  twice  daily. 

When  the  fracture  is  compound,  it  is  often  quite  impossible  to 
retain  the  forearm  in  the  half-pronated  position ;  since,  when  thus 
placed,  and  only  slightly  supported,  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  it 
inevitably  falls  over  upon  its  palmar  surface. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  such  a  case  we  ought  from  the  firsts 
if  it  is  found  practicable,  to  place  it  upon  its  back,  in  a  position  d 
complete  or  nearly  complete  supination.  For  this  purpose,  a  single 
broad  splint,  carefully  cushioned  and  covered  with  oiled  cloth,  is  uie 
most  suitable.  Upon  this  the  forearm  is  to  be  laid  and  secured  gently 
with  a  few  turns  of  the  roller.  If  the  patient  is  able  to  do  so,  and 
wishes  to  walk  about,  the  board  may  be  suspended  to  the  neck,  as 
recommended  by  M.  Mayor. 

I  have  said  that  we  ought  in  case  of  a  compound  fracture  to  lay  the 
forearm  upon  its  back  if  practicable.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the 
surgeon  will  find  very  many  patients  who  cannot  endure  this  position, 
and  he  may  be  compelled  therefore  to  lay  the  limb  upon  its  palmar 
surface,  or  to  leave  it  to  assume  any  other  position  in  which  it  may  be 
the  most  at  ease. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

FEACTURES    OF    THE    CARPAt   BONES. 

The  few  cases  of  fracture  of  the  carpal  bones  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  were,  without  exception,  compound  and  com- 
plicated, and  have  resulted  in  the  complete  loss  of  the  hand,  or  in 
some  less  serious,  but  never  inconsiderable  mutilation  or  maiming. 

In  no  case  has  a  treatment  been  adopted  which  might  be  regarded 
as  having  reference  to  the  fracture,  or  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
insure  apposition  and  union  of  the  fragments. 

It  may  be  proper  to  assume,  in  a  matter  so  easily  comprehended, 
what  actual  and  recorded  experience  has  not  proven,  namely,  that 
simple  fractures  of  these  bones  will  demand  very  little  surgical  inter- 
ference, and  that  they  will  unite  generally  without  much  displacement, 
and  without  any  considerable  maiming.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  probable 
that  some  degree  of  anchylosis  between  their  adjacent  surfaces  will 
occur,  yet  even  in  the  normal  condition  they  enjoy  so  little  motion  aa 
to  render  it  doubtful  whether  its  complete  loss  would  be  very  sensibly 
felt. 
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In  cases  of  oomminutod,  compound,  and  otherwise  complicated  firac- 
lores  of  the  carpal  bones,  which  accidents  are  sufficiently  common^ 
die  Borgeon  has  only,  I  conceive,  to  follow  carefully  those  general  or 
s>ecud  indications  which  may  happen  to  be  present,  the  precise 
^duiracter  of  which  it  would  be  difiicult  to  anticipate,  and  for  the  treal- 
\i  of  which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  attempt  in  a  written  treatise  to 

►vide. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


PBACTUEES  OF  THE  METACARPAL  BONES. 

(huses, — ^These  bones,  also,  are  generally  broken  by  direct  blows ; 
and  in  that  case  the  injury  is  otlten  of  such  a  character  as  to  demand 
amputation,  and  does  not  therefore  belong  to  that  class  of  accidents 
of  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  treat.  Not  an  incon- 
fiderable  number,  however,  are  the  results  of  indirect  blows,  and  es- 
ly  of  blows  upon  the  knuckles  received  in  pugilistic  encounters. 

lua,  in  a  record  of  thirteen  fractures,  I  find  this  cause  assigned  in 
in  one  other  instance  it  was  occaiiioned  by  falling  upon  the  clenched 
and  in  one  by  striking  a  board ;  so  that  the  fracture  has  resulted 
a  blow  upon  the  ends  of  the  bones  in  eight  of  the  thirteen 
txamplea. 

Dorsey,  in  his  EUmenta  of  Surgery,  mentions  also  that  he  has  knowa 
the  metacarpal  bones  to  be  fractured  in  pugilistic  contests. 

Point  of  Fracture;  Direction  of  Displacemenl ;  Symptoms, — Once  the 
fracture  ha£  occurred  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb;  five 
times  in  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger ;  once  in  the  second 
finger;  three  times  in  the  ring  finger,  and  three  times  in  the  metacar- 
pal bone  of  the  little  finger.  Two  of  those  belonging  to  the  ring  finger, 
tod  the  three  occurring  in  the  little  finger,  were  produced  by  blows 
irilh  the  clenched  fist,  and  in  each  instance  the  iracture  was  in  the 

wer  or  distal  third  of  the  bone.  Two  of  the  fractures  of  the  meta- 
carpal bone  of  the  index  finger  were  produced  also  in  the  same  way; 
hut  the  fractures  were  near  the  middle  of  the  bone.  Of  the  whole 
naraber,  six  were  broken  through  the  lower  third,  five  through  the 
middle,  and  two  through  the  upper  third. 

In  every  instance  where  the  bone  is  known  to  have  been  broken  by 
a  blow  ujM>n  the  knuckles,  the  lower  end  of  the  lower  fragment  was 
thrown  toward  tlie  palin,  aud  this  fragment  was  salient  backwards  at 
the  point  of  fracture. 

In  the  following  case  the  bone  was  probably  separated  at  the 
epiphysis. 

Thomas  Rose,  rot.  S,  fell  dovm  a  flight  of  steps,  Sept.  11,  1855, 
hrBsking  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger  of  the  nght  hand 
near  its  lower  extremitjr,  aud  apparently  at  the  junction  of  the  epi- 
bjsis  with  the  diaphysis. 
21 
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I  saw  the  lad  about  sixteen  hours  after  the  accident.  The  lower 
fragment,  projecting  abruptly  into  the  palm  of  tlie  hand,  could  be 
easily  replaced,  or  with  only  moflerate  eftbrt,  yet  immediately  when 
the  support  was  removed  it  would  become  displaced.  There  was  no 
crepitus. 

It  was  dressed   very  carefully  with  a  splint  and  compress;  but 
notwithstanding  our  continued  efforts  to  keep  the  fragments  in  ph 
the  epiphysis  united  considerably  depressed  toward  the  palm. 

In  one  instance,  also,  I  think  the  bone  was  rather  bent,  or  partiallj 
fractured,  than  broken  comp^letely.  This  was  the  case  of  fracture 
the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring  finger,  produced  in  a  gymnasium  by 
striking  with  the  clenched  fist  against  a  board,  and  to  which  1  bav^ 
already  alluded.  I  did  not  see  the  young  man  until  four  weeks  af 
the  accident,  when  I  found  the  lower  end  of  the  bone  depressed  towai 
the  palm  and  the  angle  made  at  the  point  of  fracture  was  rath< 
rounded  and  quite  smooth;  it  was  also  tender  at  this  point,  but  the 
bone  was  firm  and  unyielding.  Four  years  after  I  was  permitted  to 
examine  it  again,  and  1  found  the  same  slight  deformit}'  still  con- 
tinuing. 

A  partial  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  joint  end  of  the  lower  frag- 
ment is  generally  displaced  toward  the  palm,  may  be  found  in  tl 
natural  curve  of  these  bones,  which  is  such  that  when  the  fracture  hi 
been  produced  by  a  counter-stroke,  the  distal  end  would  almost  n« 
sarily  be  driven  in  this  direction ;  and  a  further  explanation  has  h&ed} 
suggested  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  namely,  the  action  of  the  interossei. 

liesulu. — Generally,  when  the  fracture  is  simple,  and  the  displace 
ment  is  not  considerable,  the  nature  of  the  accident  is  overlooked,  ai 
some  deformity  must  inevitably  ensue.    In  a  majority  of  the  cat 
which  have  come  under  my  observation  this  has  boon  the  fact,  ai 
the  bone  has  remained  slightly  bent  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  but  witi 
out  affecting  in  any  degree  the  value  of  the  hand. 

The  following  example  has  furnished  the  most  serious  result  of 
any  case  of  simple  fracture  of  these  bones  which  has  come  under  my 
notice. 

Louis  Mooney,  aet.  25,  struck  a  man  with  his  clenched  fist,  Nov.  4, 
1856,  breaking  the  metacaq^al  bone  of  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand,  near  its  middle.  Great  swelling  and  suppuration  followed  the 
injury. 

February  21,  1857,  nearly  four  months  afler  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived, he  consulted  me.  There  existed  at  this  time  a  complete  anchy- 
losis at  the  wrist-joint,  and  partial  anchylosis  in  the  fingers.  The  hand 
was  deflected  forcibly  to  the  radial  side.  At  the  point  of  fracture  the 
fragments  were  salient  backwards  and  quite  prominent,  but  firmly 
united. 

Even  when  the  existence  of  the  fracture  is  recognized,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place,  as  the  case  of  epiphyseal 
separation  already  mentioned,  and  the  following  case,  "will  illustrate. 

Miss  E.,  of  Ene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  rot.  18,  fell,  Aug.  7, 1853,  striking  upon 
her  right  hand  with  her  fingers  forcibly  bent  into  the  palm  of  the 
band.    On  the  following  day  she  consulted  me  at  my  office,  and  I 
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tlic  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring  finger  broken  about  three- 
naitera  of  an  inch  from  its  lower  end,  and  the  distal  extremity  of 
fragment  depressed  toward  the  palm.  A  feeble  crepitus,  with 
distinct  motion,  completed  the  diagnosis.  The  young  lady  was  very 
tDxious  to  have  a  perfect  hand,  and  I  was  determined  if  possible  to 
•oeomplish  it  Finding  that  the  lower  fragment  was  constantly  dis- 
posed to  fall  toward  the  palm,  I  constructed  a  gutta-percha  splint  for 
the  hand  and  fingers,  and  after  placing  a  pad  directly  underneath  this 
frifment,  I  secured  it  firmly  with  a  roller.  From  this  time  until  the 
ead  of  four  weeks  she  remained  under  my  care,  visiting  me  as  oflen 
«  once  or  twice  a  week ;  and  at  each  dressing  I  found  the  lower  frag- 
t  slightly  displaced  in  the  same  direction  as  at  first,  nor  was  I  able 
er  lo  make  it  resume  completely  its  position. 

ily,  however,  no  such  difficulty  is  experienced,  and  the  bone, 
rted  by  such  simple  means  as  we  shall  presently  direct,  unites 
fjnicklj  and  without  deformity. 

An  engineer,  residing  in  this  city,  was  struck  by  a  piece  of  iron  in 
pich  a  way  as  to  break  his  right  forearm  and  the  second  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  same  hand.  The  fracture  of  the  metacarpal  bone  was 
oompoand  and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  from  its  proximal  ex- 
itr.  When  he  called  upon  me,  which  was  immediately  alYer  the 
f-  was  received,  I  found  the  proximal  fragment  projecting  directly 
wards,  its  sharp  point  rising  above  the  skin ;  into  which  position 
evidently  drawn  by  the  action  of  the  extensor  carpi  radialis 
or  muscle.  By  pressure  alone  it  could  be  replaced,  but  it  was 
more  easily  reduced  when  the  hand  was  forcibly  carried  back- 
on  the  forearm.  I  therefore  secured  the  hand  in  this  position 
appropriate  splints,  and  it  was  maintained  in  this  posture  during 
taoA  of  the  subsequent  treatment.  Union  finally  took  place,  but  not 
vilhont  some  backward  displacement.  Four  months  after  the  accident 
occurred,  on  the  31st  of  Dec,  1858,  I  examined  the  hand,  and  found 
the  skin  healed  over  completely,  the  end  of  the  fragment  having  be- 
come rounde<l  and  smooth  so  as  not  to  give  him  any  degree  of  annoy- 
ance. His  wrist  was  as  flexible  and  as  strong  as  before.  No  doubt 
the  projection  of  the  fragment  might  have  been  prevented  entirely  by 
tatting  at  the  point  of  its  attachment  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
uscle,  but  this  would  have  sensibly  weakened  the  wrist-joint,  and  I 
referred  the  alternative  of  a  projection  of  the  fragment. 
Trraimtnl. — With  morlerate  extension  made  ujkju  the  finger  cor- 
responding to  the  broken  bone,  while  the  fragments  are  forced  home 
by  firm  pressure,  the  bone  may  generally  be  brought  at  once  into  line, 
and  we  may  now  proceed  to  adapt  a  gutta-percha,  felt,  or  thick  paste- 
board splint,  to  either  the  whole  surface  of  the  back  or  palm  of  the 
d  and  fingers,  while  they  are  held  in  a  position  of  easy  flexion, 
t  is  not  very  material  to  which  of  these  surfaces  the  splint  is  applied ; 
r  rather,  I  may  say.  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  one  or  the  other 
"ing  as  circumstances  seem  to  indicate.  It  should  be  well  pad- 
aad  especially  at  certain  points,  in  order  to  the  more  effectual 
pport  of  the  fragments.  It  is  then  to  be  secured  in  place  with 
lever&l  turns  of  a  roller.    When  either  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  es: 
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cept  those  of  the  great  or  ring  finger,  is  broken,  the  splint  most  be 
wide  enough  to  secure  the  sides  of  the  hand  against  the  pressure  of  the 
roller. 

Thus  dressed,  the  hand  may  be  laid  in  a  sling  beside  the  chesty  or 
while  sitting  it  may  rest  upon  a  table. 

The  apparel  must  be  examined  daily,  and  readjusted  as  oftea  as  it 
shall  become  disarranged,  or  as  a  doubt  shall  arise  as  to  the  oonditioii 
of  the  parts. 

When  the  &actare  is  followed  by  much  inflammation,  or  occurs 
near,  and  especially  if  it  actually  involves  a  joint,  the  same  preoau- 
tions  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  anchylosis  as  in  the  case  of  similar 
fractures  in  other  bones. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

FBACTUBES  OF  THE  FINGERS. 

Causes, — I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  fracture  of  one  of  the 
phalanges  produced  by  a  counter-stroke ;  I  am  aware,  however,  that 
they  are  occasionally  produced  in  this  way,  as  by  falling  upon  the 
ends  of  the  fingers,  and  especially  by  the  stroke  of  a  ball  in  the  game 
of  base. 

The  fact,  however,  that  they  are  generally  the  consequence  of  a 
direct  blow,  and  that  the  finger  bones  are  small  and  only  protected  by 
a  thin  covering  of  skin  and  tendons,  renders  them  peculiarly  liable  to 
comminution  and  to  other  serious  complications.  Thus,  in  a  record 
of  thirty  fractures,  only  eighteen  were  sufficiently  simple  to  warrant 
an  attempt  to  save  them ;  and  only  five  are  recorded  as  simple  frac- 
tures without  complications. 

The  majority  of  those  fingers  which  were  saved  were  broken 
through  the  first  phalanx. 

Twice  the  fracture  has  seemed  to  be  a  mere  separation  of  the  epi- 
physis. The  first  was  in  the  person  of  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  the 
separation  having  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  a  crushing  injury, 
at  the  distal  end  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  or  large  finger.  A 
})eculiar  crepitus,  with  motion,  was  easily  detected,  but  there  was  no 
displacement.  A  splint  was  applied  and  union  occurred  in  a  few 
days,  and  without  any  deformity. 

The  second  was  in  a  lad  four  years  old,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  Dec.  24,  1849,  with  a  simple  frac- 
ture of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  finger  of  the  left  hand;  the  frac- 
ture being  at  the  proximal  end  of  the  bone,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
epiphysis  with  the  shaft. 

The  finger  was  so  much  swollen  at  first,  that  no  dressings  were 
applied  until  the  fifth  day,  at  which  time  a  gutta-percha  splint  was 
moulded  to  it  carefully.    It  resulted  in  a  perfect  cure. 
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I  have  never  seen  the  fragments  much  overlapped,  except  in  one 
iiuUiice.  Frequently  there  has  been  no  perceptible  displacement 
whatever ;  but  generally  there  will  be  found  a  slight  displacement 
ia  the  direction  of  the  diameter  of  the  bone. 

The  case  to  which  I  refer  as  presenting  an  extraordinary  overlapping, 
was  that  of  an  Irish  laboring  woman,  aged  about  thirty-five  years, 
who,  having  fallen  down  a  flight  of  stepa,  broke  the  first  phalanx  of 
tlie  thumb  below  its  middle.  Dr.  Congar  was  first  called  on  the  day 
lalkming  the  accident,  but  was  unable  to  reduce  the  fracture,  and  on  the 
lime  day  invited  me  to  see  the  patient  with  him.  The  distal  fragment 
was  displaced  backwards,  overlapping  the  proximal  fragment  a  little 
more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  We  made  repeated  eiibrta,  by 
polling  upon  the  thumb  with  a  sliding  noose,  and  with  all  the 
itreagth  of  our  four  hands,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  iragments  could 
^aot  be  reduced  for  one  moment;  and  we  left  the  patient  as  we  had 
^^rcnd  her,  only  somewhat  the  worse  for  our  violent  and  repeated 
^^■ctensions  and  manipulations.  The  finger  was  already  considerably 
^^poUen  when  we  began  our  efforts,  and  we  cannot  therefore  say  what 
^^ndgbt  have  been  accom])lished  at  an  earlier  moment,  but  I  confess 
Ibtt  our  defeat  was  unexpected,  and  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  satis- 
fiKCorily  explained. 

RteulU. — At  least  ten  have  left  no  appreciable  lameness  or  deform- 
ijy»  and  possibly  several  more.  It  is  therefore  probably  true  that 
tbeae  consequences  may  be  avoided  with  proper  care  in  one-half  of 
the  examples  in  which  we  attempt  to  save  the  finger ;  and  perhaps  it 
irili  occasion  surprise  that  a  perfect  result  may  not  be  claimed  in  a 
larger  profjortiou;  but  when  we  consider  how  frequently  the  accident 
is  oompouad.  and  that  even  when  it  ia  not^  the  blow  having  generally 
*»CD  received  directly  upon  the  point  of  fracture,  how  promptly 
nrelling  ensues,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  it  will  be  often  found 
difficult  to  determdne  whether  the  bone  is  exactly  in  line  or  not,  or  to 
BMantain  it  in  this  position  after  absolute  coaptation  has  been  once 
secured. 

I  have  seen  the  finger  in  two  or  three  cases  deviate  laterally,  or 
become  permanentlv  deflected  to  one  side  or  the  other;  and  once  I 
Imto  found  it  united,  but  rotated  on  its  own  axis.  This  latter  case  is 
not  without  instruction. 

A  girl,  BBt.  6,  had  her  little  finger  caught  by  a  door  violently  shut, 

breaking  one  of  the  phalanges,  and    nearly  severing  the  finger.    I 

the  wound  and  dressed  the  finger  with  a  moulded  pasteboard 

►linL     My  dressings  were  repeated  often,  and  applied  carefully;  nor 

I  detect  the  rotation  which  the  lower  fragment  had  made  upon  its 

axis  until  the  union  was  consummated.     I  then  found  the  ex- 

ity  of  the   finger   turned  so  that  its  palmar  surfEice  presented 

"j  toward  the  ring  finger. 

surgeon  believes  that  this  ought  to  have  boen  prevented,  and 

the  result  evinces  a  lack  of  skill  or  of  care,  its  record  may  still 

0  one  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed,  and  secure  to  the 

ptkieDt  sometimes  hereafler  more  faithful  and  assiduous  attention. 

TttatmenU — Boyer^  and  after  him  Bransby  Cooper,  have  taught  that 
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when  the  extreme  phalanx  is  broken,  from  the  small  size  of  the  bone, 
and  from  its  having  attached  to  it  the  nail  and  its  matrix,  it  is  better, 
in  all  cases,  to  amputate  at  once,  as  the  process  of  reparation  is  in 
such  case  extremely  slow  and  uncertain. 

Whether  in  any  of  the  cases  treated  by  myself,  or  which  have 
seen  by  me,  the  fracture  involved  the  last  phalanx,  I  am  not  now  abl 
to  say,  but  my  impression  is  that  such  cases  have  come  under 
notice  which  have  been  successfully  treated,  and  I  cannot  but  rcgii 
the  rule  established  by  these  gentlemen  as  much  too  stringent.     E 
amples  must,  no  doubt,  sometimes  occur,  in  which  the  fracture  is 
simple  in  its  character  as  to  render  prompt  reunion  pretty  certain; 
and  even  though  the  restoration  should  prove  tedious,  this  ought 
scarcel}'  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  justification  for  so  serious  a 
mutilation  as  these  surgeons  propose,  since  the  loss  of  even  an  extreme 
phalanx  is  not  only  a  deformity,  but  must  prove  in  many  occupations 
a  troublesome  maiming. 

Prof.  J.  Lizars,  of  the  Toronto  school  of  medicine,  C.  W.,  has 
ported  U)  me  a  case  exactly  in  point.     "A  man  in  the  employ  of  the 
Toronto  Rolling  Mills  Company  fractured  the  distal  extremity  of  the 
ring-finger  of  the  right  hand.     The  fracture  was  transverse,  and  the 
nail  was  severely  bruised,  the  accident  being  caused  by  a  direct  bio 
Crepitus  distinct.     A  dorsal  splint  and  bandage  were  applied,  and 
a  short  time  the  fragments  were  united  iirmly  by  bone.     The 
8ubse»|uently  fell  off,  and  a  new  one  was  formed  " 

The  rule  ought  still  to  be  held  inviolate,  which  surgeons  bare 
often  repeated  in  reference  to  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  hand  a 
fingers,  namely,  that  we  should  save  always  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  remarlcable,  too,  how  much   nature,  assisted  by  art,  can  do 
toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose.    If  the  bone  of  a  iluge^^ 
is  not  only  severea  completely,  but  also  all  of  its  soi^  coverings,  saTi^H 
only  a  narrow  band  of  integument,  are  torn  asunder,  a  chance  remain^^ 
for  its  restoration.     And  it  is  especially  interesting  to  observe  what 
recuperative  powers  are  possessed  by  the  articular  surfaces  of  these 
smaller  joints,  so  that  although  they  may  be  broken  into,  or  sawn     i 
through,  or  comminuted,  and  although  small  fragments  be  entirely 
removed,  a  complete  restoration  of  their  functions  is  sometimes  per- 
mitted.   I  have  seen  and  reported  some  such  examples.    It  is  true, 
however,  that  such  fortunate  results  are  rare,  and  they  are  rather  to 
be  hoped  for  than  anticipated. 

Since,  in  the  case  of  these  delicate  bones,  the  slightest  deviation 
from  the  natural  form  or  position  determines  in  the  end  an  ugly  de- 
formity, it  becomes  exceedingly  necessary,  especially  with  females, 
that  we  should  open  and  examine  the  fingers  carefully  from  day  to 
day,  so  that,  as  tne  swelling  subsides,  we  may  discover  and  correct 
any  displacement  which  may  happen  to  exist. 

As  a  splint,  I  have  found  nothing  so  convenient  as  gutta  percha,  or 
felt^  moulded  accurately  to  either  the  dorsal  or  jmlmar  aspect  of  the 
finger;  and  the  form  of  which  I  have  found  it  generally  necessary  to 
change  slightly  every  third  or  fourth  day,  until  consolidation  is  nejirly, 
or  quite  completed. 
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'lire  is  near,  or  extends  into  a  joint,  the  finger  ought  to 
a  .  xed  so  as  to  place  it  in  tlie  most  useful  position  in  the 

event  that  anchylosis  should  occur ;  and  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
lecomi  week  the  joint  surfaces  should  be  slightly  moved  upon  each 
olber  in  order  to  the  prevention  of  fibrous  or  bony  adhesions,  Nor  is 
there  much  danger  of  preventing  the  union  of  the  bone  by  moving 
llw  jointa  at  this  early  day.  Umon  occurs  between  these  fragments 
"ly,  and  I  have  never  met  with  a  case  of  non-union  of  the 
ges,  nor  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  ciise  reported. 
It  is  the  lateral  inclination  of  the  distal  end  of  the  finger  which, 
>rding  to  my  experience,  it  will  be  found  most  diflScult  to  obviate, 
which  may,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  be  most  successfully  combated 
ing  the  two  adjoining  sound  fingers  against  the  broken  finger, 
en  applying  a  moulded  splint  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  whole. 
Iq  other  cases  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  apply  the  splint  only  to 
the  broken  finger. 

Botation  of  the  lower  fragment  on  its  own  axis  is  especially  to  be 
guarded  against,  as  the  deformity  which  it  occasions  is  more  unseemly, 
and  the  impairment  of  utility  more  decided,  than  that  occasioned  by 
t  lateral  deviation. 
It  may  be  well  also  to  remind  the  surgeon  of  the  convenience  of 
lending  the  splint  beyond  the  end  of  the  last  phalanx,  and  moulding 
It  to  this  extremity,  in  order  that  the  finger  may  be  protected  against 
iajuries,  and  that  when,  from  time  to  time,  the  splint  is  removed,  it 
mar  be  reapplied  with  accuracy. 

In  all  cases  the  splint  should  be  lined  with  two  or  three  folds  of 
eotton  cloth,  or  soft  flannel,  or  patent  lint,  and  secured  in  place  with 
w  and  neatly  cut  cotton  rollers.     Bandages  of  this  width  should 
be  torn,  but  carefully  cut  with  scissors. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

PBACTURES  OF  THE   PELVIS.  AND  TRAUMATIC 
SEPARATIONS  OF  ITS  SYMPHYSES. 


§  1.   PUBES. 

iBimE,  in  his  reports  from  the  New  York  Hospital,  mentions  the 
case  of  a  young  man,  set.  18,  who  was  crushed  between  a  couple  of 
vtiTs,  m  consequence  of  which  he  died  two  days  after.  The  autopsy 
disclosed  a  separation  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  unaccompanied  with 
any  other  fracture.  The  right  side  was  displaced  backwards  about 
half  an  inch,  so  that  tlie  fingers  could  be  passed  between  the  bones. 
Ikere  was  also  a  wound  in  the  top  of  the  bladder  large  enough  to 
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admit  the  thumb.'    Similar  accidents  have  been  several  times  met  with 
by  surgeons.    Ilall  reports  a  case  in  the  Provincial  Medical  ajid  Surgi- 
cal Journal,  May  1,  1844,  in  which  the  pubes  thus  separated,  was 
actually  thrust  into  the  bladder;  but  in  this  example  the  ilium 
broken  also.     I  need  scarcely  add  that  this  patient  died;'  but 
Astley  Cooper  has  furnished  us  with  an  example  of  a  simple  fractui 
or  traumatic  separation  at  the  symphysis,  from  which  the  patient 
a  long  time  almost  completely  recovered.  The  foUowing  is  Sir  Astley's 
account  of  the  case : — 

"Case  79.  Kichard  White,  ret.  22,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital     . 
on  the  30th  of  July,  1832,  having  sustained  a  severe  injury  in  conse^H 
quence  of  a  large  quantity  of  gravel  having  fallen  upon  his  back  whil^^ 
in  the  act  of  stooping.     It  knocked  him  down ;  and  on  rising,  which 
he  did  with  considerable  difficulty,  he  attempted  to  walk ;  this  pro- 
duced violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  extending  upwards 
in  the  course  of  the  ureters  to  the  kidneys.     Upon  inquiry,  he  stated 
that  the  urine  he  had  voided  since  the  accident  was  bloody  and  passed 
with  difficulty. 

•'On  examination,  a  fissure  was  found  at  the  symphysis  pubis,  pro-'  „ 
ducing  a  separation  of  about  two  fingers*  breadth.  On  pressure  being^j 
made  upon  any  part  of  the  ilium,  he  complained  of  increased  pain  in^ 
the  region  of  the  pubes,  and  of  numbness  down  the  left  thigh. 

"A  catheter  was  immediately  passed,  and  the  urine  which  was  drawn 
off  was  cle^r  and  healthy.  Leeches  were  applied  over  the  pubes,  and 
a  broad  belt  was  firmly  buckled  around  the  pelvis,  sufficiently  tighl^fl 
to  bring  the  separated  pubes  nearly  in  contiict,  and  the  patient  ordered*™ 
to  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  the  recumbent  posture^  on  low  diet.  The 
leech-bites  ulcerated,  and  some  slight  degree  of  fever  resulted,  which, 
however,  readily  yielded  to  the  usual  treatment. 

"  He  remained  in  the  hospital  for  three  months  without  any  check 
to  the  progress  of  his  cure ;  the  length  of  time  it  required  being  ac- 
counted for  by  the  difficulty  of  reparation  in  an  amphiarthrodial  ar- 
ticulation ;  and  when  he  left  there  was  some  slight  separation  of  the 
pubes  remaining ;  nor  were  the  two  lower  extremities,  or  the  anterior 
and  superior  spinous  processes  of  the  ilia,  perfectly  symmetrici 
although  ho  could  walk  very  well.'*' 

Malgaigne  has  collected  four  cases  of  simple  separations  at  the  sy 
phyais  pubis  occasioned  by  external  violence,  and  in  three  of  the  four 
cases,  it  was  occasioned  by  pressing  out  the  thighs  with  great  force ; 
the  separation  being  directly  due,  tnerefore,  to-muacular  action. 

Two  of  these  patients  succumbed  to  the  accidents.  The  same  author 
has  brought  together,  also,  seventeen  cases  of  separations  of  this  sym- 
physis occurring  in  childbirth,  of  which  only  seven  survived. 

It  is  much  more  common,  however,  to  find  the  pubes  broken  through| 
its  horizontal  or  ascending  ramus;  and  Clark,  of  the  Maasachusett ' 
General  Hospital,  has  described  a  case  of  simultaneous  fracture  of  th^ 

>  L«ntv,  New  York  Joorn.  Med.,  2d  ler.,  toU  iv.  p.  286. 

^■l  «  HhII,  Atner.  Joarn.  Med.  Sci..  rol.  xxxiv.  p.  248. 

^^1  '  Sir  Aatle^  Cooper,  Frao.  and  Disloc.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  144. 
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hea  and  ischium  in  three  places.     The  man.  rot.  29,  had  been  caught 
two  heavy  timbers,  and  on  the  following  day,  May  7,  1852, 
he  vas  brought  to  the  hospital. 
No  crepitus  conid  be  detected,  but  he  was  unable  to  lie  upon  the 
hi  side,  and  the  right  limb  was  nearly  paralyzed.     It  waa  evident 
the  bladder  or  urethra  had  been  ruptured,  and  on  the  third  day 
.  Clark  opened  the  bladder  through  the  perineum,  evacuating  a 
large  amount  of  blood  and  urine,  and  affording  to  the  patient  very 
eensible  relief.    On  the  first  of  June,  however,  he  died,  having  sur- 
vived the  accident  twenty-five  days. 
The  autopsy  disclosed  several  fractures,  all  of  which  belonged  to 
ght  OS  innominatum.     First,  a  fracture  of  the  pubea,  near  the 
yfiia;  second,  a  fracture  near 
notion  of  the  pubes  and  ilium ; 
a  fracture  through  the  ramus 
the  ischium  anterior  to  the  tubero- 
ty.' 

Sir  Astley  mentions  a  case  (Case 
^)  of  fracture  of  the  "  ramus  of  the 
pnbes,"  unaccompanied  with  injury 
10  the  bladder  or  urethra,  which  re- 
salted  in  a  complete  recoveiy;  and 
in  another  case  (Case  84)  the  patient 
■      recovered  in  eight  weeks,  and  was 
^■Able  to  walk  nearly  as  well  as  before; 
^Hbut  he  soon  allcr  died  of  disease 
^■of  the  chest.     The  os  pubis  waa 
^V  fcimd,  at  the  autopsy^  to  have  been 
^F  liroken  in  three  places;   there  was 
f      akj  a  fracture  extending  in   two 
^—^  directions  through  the  acetabulum, 
^Birith  an  extensive  comminuted  frao- 
^Btnre  of  the  ilium  accompanied  with  great  displacement. 
^H    Maret  has  even  found  it  neces.sary  after  a  fracture  to  remove  nearly 
^V  the  whole  of  the  body  of  the  pubes  by  incision,  in  a  girl  of  18  years, 
^r  ind  who  not  only  recovered  completely,  but  having  subsequently 
aarried,  she  gave  birth  to  two  chilaren  in  easy  and  natural  labors." 

Cappelletti  relates  that  a  man,  let.  54,  jumped  from  a  carriage,  the 
borsea  having  run  away,  and  alighted  with  his  feet  to  the  ground,  but 
with  one  limb  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  abduction.  A  surgeon, 
vhoflaw  him  immediately,  found  an  enormous  swelling  at  the  superior 
part  of  the  thigh,  accompanied  with  very  acute  pain.  When  seen  by 
Cftppclletti,  at  Trieste,  six  mouths  after,  there  still  remained  a  slight 
iwelling  near  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubos,  under  which  a 
eareftU  examination  detected  a  fragment  of  bone  two  and  a  half  inches 
bag  and  of  the  "size  of  the  finger."  The  patient  was  able  to  walk, 
Wnot  without  pain  and  limping.     Cappelletti  soon  began  to  suspect 

>  Clark,  BoBion  Med-  and  Sarg.  Joarn..  toI.  UU.  p,  166. 
<  Uaret,  from  MAlgaigne,  op.  cfL,  p.  646. 
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that  this  fragment  of  bone  consisted  of  a  part  of  the  ramus  of  the 
isoliium  and  pubea  detached  by  muscular  contraction.  On  examining 
it  anteriorly  be  found  this  jjart  of  the  i)elvi8  defective,  and  the  loose 
portion  of  bone  had  all  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  defectiv^M 
part,  lie  felt  distinctly  the  circular  projection  indicating  the  poin^^ 
where  the  ascending  branch  of  the  ischium  unites  with  the  descending 
branch  of  the  pubes.' 

Whitaker,  of  Lewiston,  N.  Y.,  saw  the  body  of  the  left  oa  pubis 
broken  in  a  female  while  in  the  seventh  month  of  pregnancy.     Sb^^ 
had  fallen  down  a  pair  of  stairs,  striking  astride  the  edge  of  an  opei^H 
upright  barrel.     The  fracture  was  oblique,  and  with  but  little  dis-^ 
placement,  yet  she  complained  of  excruciating  pain  in  the  left  pnbic, 
region  on  the  least  motion.    The  accident  was  followed  by  no  positivj 
attempt  at  miscarriage.* 

The  danger  in  these  accidents  consists  not  so  much  in  the  fracture, 
as  in  the  injury  done  to  the  blatlder,  and  other  pelvic  viscera.    If  tl 
bladder  is  opened  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  death  is  almost  inevil 
able,  and  even  when  the  bladder  or  urethra  has  suilered  laceratii 
lower  down  or  at  any  point  above  the  deep  perineal  fascia,  extcnsii 
urinary  infiltrations,  followed  by  abscesses  and  gangrene,  generally 
expose  these  patients  to  the  most  imminent  hazards. 

The  praclico  pursued  at  Guy's  Eospital  iu  the  case  of  separation  at  , 
the  symphysis  pubis,  commends  itself  both  by  its  simplicity  and  bj^l 
its  success.  Antiphlogistic  remedies  steadily  pursued,  rest  in  the  re^^ 
curabent  posture,  the  use  of  the  catheter  when  necessary,  and  in 
certain  causes  the  girding  the  pelvis  with  a  firm  belt  or  band,  arc  mea^^ 
sures  which  seem  to  meet  all  of  the  important  indications,  ^| 

If  the  fracture  is  accompanied  with  displacement,  it  will  be  proper" 
to  attempt  to  restore  the  fragments,  but  except  in  the  case  of  separation 
at  the  symphysis  very  little  aid  can  be  expected  from  a  band  or  any 
similar  means,  in  retaining  them  in  place.     It  will  be  sufficient,  gene*  ^ 
rally,  in  such  examples  to  place  the  patient  quietly  upon  his  backy^f 
with  his  thighs  Oexed  upon  his  body,  and  to  treat  the  accident  in  all 
other  respects  as  a  case  of  inflammation. 

If  the  urine  has  become  extravasated  underneath  the  pelvic  fascia, 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  opening  freely  through  the  perineum,  and 
in  extending  the  incisions,  if  necessary,  into  the  urethra  and  bladder. 


§  2.    ISCHXVH. 

When  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  pubes  we  have  alreadjr  noticed 
some  examples  of  fractures  of  the  ischium  also;  indeed,  it  is  seldom 
that  one  of  the  bones  of  the  innominata  is  broken  without  a  coinci- 
dent fracture  of  one  or  both  of  the  othcra.  The  records  of  surgery 
furnish  several  other  examples,  produced  generally  by  a  fall  upon  the 
tuberosities;  but  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  that  men- 
tioued  by  Maret  as  having  occurred  in  a  female  during  labor.  a 

>  Capp«llettt,  Ranking*!  Abstract,  No.  riif.  p.  83 ;  from  Oiornale  per  servire  al  Pro* 
gfflflsi  d«lla  Patologifl  AeWtL  Turaputtoa,  ld47. 
s  Wbitakitr,  Amur,  iourn.  M»d.  Soi.,  Jal/,  1857,  p.  283. 
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Tbe  following  suramarv  of  a  case  of  fracture  of  tlie  ischium,  reported 
jv  Sir  Astlej  Cooper,  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
irminatioDs  of  these  accidents  when  accompanied  with  a  rupture  of 
le  urethra: — 

A  young  man  who  was  driving  a  cart,  was  thrown  down  and  a 
si  passed  over  him.     On  the  following  morning  he  was  found  to 

ive  a  fracture  of  the  left  leg  and  a  contusion  of  the  inner  side  of  the 
jft  thigh.  There  was  also  great  swelling  and  ecchjmosis  of  the 
lum.  with  a  slight  appearance  of  injury  over  the  pubes  and  left 
shondrium.    No  fracture  of  the  pelvis  was  at  that  time  discovered. 

le  patient  was  suflering  great  pain,  and  was  cold  and  exhausted. 
Bloody  urine  escaped  from  the  bladder.  On  the  eighth  day  an  abscess 
lud  pointed  on  the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  which,  being  opened, 
dbcharged  a  great  quantity  of  pus  having  the  odor  of  urine;  extensive 
sloughing  occurred,  and  the  patient  sank  very  low.  On  introducing 
iger  into  the  wound,  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  could 
inctly  felt,  and  the  fracture  traced  in  an  oblique  course,  the 
fragment  being  slightly  displaced  forwards.  When  the  catheter 
iras  introduced  into  the  urethra  it  was  found  to  enter  this  wound,  and 
^eoald  be  felt  resting  against  the  naked  bone.  From  this  time  until 
ibtf  twenty -sixth  day,  the  urine  continued  to  escape  freely  through  the 
wound.  In  about  six  weeks  more  the  fistulous  opening  had  entirely 
closed,  and  after  several  months  his  recovery  was  complete.* 

The  signs  of  this  accident  are  generally  even  more  obscure  than 
|lbose  of  fracture  of  the  pubes,  but  in  a  case  of  doubt  the  bones  ought 
itot  only  to  l>e  carefully  examined  from  without,  but  the  finger  should 
be  introduced  freely  into  the  rectum  and  the  anterior  surface  explored; 
or  the  tuber  ischii  may  be  grasped  between  the  thumb  and  finger  and 
moved  latendly  in  order  to  determine  the  existence  of  motion  or  crepi- 
tos.  If  the  patient  is  a  female,  this  exploration  can  be  best  made 
through  the  vagina.  By  flexing  and  extending  the  thigh,  also,  crepi- 
^tog  may  sometimes  be  discovered.  The  examination  will  generally 
le  made  while  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back,  but  if  turning  is  not 
found  too  painful,  it  will  be  well  to  lay  him  upon  his  face  that  the 
ttiberosities  of  the  ischium  may  be  more  plainly  brought  into  view. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  fracturci*  of  both  the  pubes  and 
tke  ischium  are  accompanied  with  lesions  of  the  bladder  or  of  the 
urethra,  either  of  which  circumstances  will  render  the  prognosis  yery 
imiavorable;  but  in  simple  fractures  recoveries  may  generally  be 
expected,  yet  only  after  a  tedious  confinement. 

It  is  not  usual,  exce[)t  in  cases  which  must  almost  necessarily  prove 
[fktal,  to  find  much  displacement  of  the  fragments;  nor  is  it  probable 

It  by  any  manoeuvres  the  slight  displacements  which  are  found  to 
can  be  entirely  overcome.    Instances  may  occur,  however,  in 

ich  careful  pressure  from  without,  or  the  introduction  of  a  finger 
into  the  rectum  or  vagina  may  aid  in  the  restoration. 

T"  '  e  best  suited  to  these  cases  will  be  indicated  usually  by 

Llhe  s<  .  ^  of  the  patient  himself.    Ordinarily  he  will  prefer  to  lie 

>  A.  Coop«r,  bjr  BrAnvbj  Cooper,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  140. 
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Upon  his  back  with  his  thighs  flexed  and  supported  by  pillows ;  and 
his  hips  slightly  elevate<I  by  a  firm  cushion  laid  under  the  upper  pai 
of  the  sacrum.     His  knees  ought  also  to  be  gently  bound  together  j 
but  if  the  patient  finds  this  position  painful  or  excessively  irksome 
as  sometimes  he  will,  he  may  be  permitted  to  occupy  any  positioi 
which  he  finds  most  comfortable. 


§  3.  Ilium. 

Fractures  of  the  ilium  are  much  more  common  than  fractures  of 
either  the  ischium  or  pubes;  and  they  assume  a  great  variety  of  forma, 
directions,  and  degrees  of  complications. 

In  the  two  following  examples  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
alone  was  broken  off:— 

John  Kelly,  £et.  36,  admitted  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
Dec,  28»  1862,  having  just  fallen  and  broken  the  anterior  superior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  The  fragment  was  displaced  downwards 
about  one-quarter  of  an  inch.  Motion  and  creputus  distinct.  A  slight 
ecchymosis  existed  over  the  point  of  fracture,  and  other  signs  of  con- 
tusion about  the  hip  were  present.  .  He  was  intoxicated  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  could  not  tell  how  or  where  he  fell. 

He  was  laid  upon  his  back  in  bed,  with  his  thighs  flexed  upon  his 
body;  and  in  this  position  we  attempted  to  reduce  the  fragment  and^| 
retain  it  in  place  with  a  bandage^  but  finding  this  impossible,  we  left  ^ 
him  with  only  instructions  to  remain  quietly  in  l>ed.  In  about  two 
weeks  the  fragment  was  firmly  fixed  in  its  new  position,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  get  up  and  walk  about,  which  he  was  able  to  do  without 
inconvenience. 

July  13, 1853,  Matthias  Morrison  was  caught  under  a  bank  of  fallinj 
earth,  and  on  the  following  day  Dr.  Mixer,  his  attending  surgeoi 
requested  me  to  see  the  case  with  him.     He  was  unable  to  stand  upon 
his  feet.    There  was  a  lacerated  wound  and  an  extensive  bruise  on 
his  left  hip:  bat  the  thigh  was  not  shortened  nor  everted,  and  ho  coxildj 
flex  it  slightly  upon  his  body.     Noticing  a  swelling  and  discoloration"! 
in  the  region  of  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
pressed  upon  it  and  felt  it  recede  with  a  distinct  crepitus;  the  frag- 
ment, however,  immediately  resumed  its  place  when  the  pressure  wi 
removed.    I  was  able  also,  by  a  careful  manipulation,  to  trace  the  line 
of  fracture,  and  to  determine  that  it  included  a  small  portion  of  the 
anterior  extremity  and  wing  of  the  pelvis. 

We  directed  the  patient  to  remain  quietly  upon  his  bed  with  his^ 
legs  drawn  up.    He  soon  recovered,  but  I  am  unable  to  say  what 
the  present  position  of  the  fragment. 

More  frequently,  however,  tho  fracture  involves  a  still  larger  por- 
tion of  the  crest,  as  in  the  following  examples: —  ^1 

Joseph  Joquoy,  ret.  40,  was  caught  by  the  bumpers  between  two^ 
cars,  Feb.  10,  1854,  breaking  obliquely  the  anterior  superior  portion 
of  the  ilium.    I  saw  him  within  an  hour,  and  found  him  greatly  pros- 


trated ;  the  fragment  of  the  pelvis  broken  off  was  quite  movable,  and 
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Brepitos  was  easily  detected.  His  abdomen  was  very  tender  and 
ilightly  bloated. 

I  lie  was  laid  upon  bis  back  witb  bis  legs  drawn  up,  and  bot  foment- 
Itions  of  bops  and  vinegar  were  directed  to  be  applied  to  bis  belly. 
Be  took  also  one  grain  of  morpbine.  Tbe  broken  ala  did  not  seem 
tk^>08ed  to  become  displaced.  Witb  no  otber  treatment,  bis  recovery 
was  rapid;  and  tbe  bones  seemed  to  bave  united  witbout  displace* 
Bwni. 

Jaznes  Bocbe,  ajt.  41,  fell,  Marcb  7,  1854,  from  a  beigbt  of  fourteen 

ibet>  breaking  oft*  tbe  anterior  superior  portion  of  tbe  rigbt  ala  of  tbe 

On  tbe  following  day,  I  found  him  at  the  Hospital  of  the 

of  Charity.     The  fragment,  which  was  quite  large,  was  mova- 

le.  and  oocosionally  a  crepitus  could  be  detected.    It  was  displaced 

downwards  and  forwards  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

He  was  laid  upon  his  back,  with  his  thighs  and  legs  moderately 
fiexed.  At  tbe  end  of  two  weeks  he  found  himself  able  to  walk  with- 
out much  difficulty,  and  he  immediately  left  the  hospital.  At  this 
time  the  fragment  was  displaced  in  the  same  manner  and  direction  as 
at  first,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  it  bad  united  or  not. 

I  have  once  seen  a  fracture  of  the  posterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess, and  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  example. 

Miss  B..  a3t.  16,  was  thrown  from  her  horse  backwards,  striking  with 
hsi  back  ujwn  the  ground.  She  was  at  first  attended  by  Dr.  Coan,  of 
Orid,  N.  \.;  and  she  did  not  come  under  my  care  until  two  weeks 
after  the  accident, 

I  found  a  small  fragment  broken  from  the  posterior  superior  spinous 
pTiKsess  of  tbe  ilium,  and  displaced  backwards  in  the  direction  of  tbe 
spine  about  half  an  inch.  It  was  movable,  and  by  pressure  it  could 
He  partially  restored  to  place,  but  it  would  immediately  return  to  its 
abnormal  position  when  the  pressure  was  removed.  The  injured  hip 
iras  painful,  and  occasionally  it  felt  numb.  She  had  previously  sul- 
fered  from  spinal  irritation. 

I  laid  a  compress  behind  the  fragment,  and  secured  it  in  place  with 
a  roller,  enjoining  perfect  rest.  She  recovered  from  her  lameness  in 
a  few  weeks,  but  I  believe  tbe  fragment  remains  displaced. 

Extensive  comminuted  fractures  of  the  ilium  are  generally  accom- 
panied witb  80  much  injury  of  the  pelvic  viscera  as  to  prove  rapidly 
faud;  but  the  following  example  will  show  that  this  rule  admits  of 
eioeptions. 

I         June  5,  1854.  Bernard  DufEe,  set.  32,  was  crushed  under  a  very 

betTj  stone  which  fell  upon  his  back.    I  found  the  left  ala  of  the 

pelvis  broken  into  several  fragments,  between  the  difierent  portions  of 

^^thicb  motion  and  crepitus  were  distinct.     The  fractures  were  near  the 

^Baperior  part  of  tbe  bone,  commencing  about  two  inches  back  of  the 

^mnterior  superior  spinous  process,  and  extending  backwards  irregularly, 

^P-There  was  a  narrow  wound  communicating  witb  tbe  fracture,  from 

vbich  I  removed  a  loose  fragment  of  bone.    The  right  leg  was  also 

^^broken. 

^H   Four  months  afler,  he  was  still  confned  to  his  bed,  and  a  fistulous 
^'ijpcning  continued  opposite  the  point  of  fracture;  there  existed  also  a 
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large  and  irregular  mass  of  ossific  matter  or  callus  around  the  frag- 
ments,    lie  soon  aflcr  left  the  hospital. 

Dr.  Sargent,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  has  reported  a 
case  in  which  a  man  received  a  compound  fracture  of  the  left  ilium, 
and  several  small  fragments  were  removed,     lie  was  discharged  a^_ 
the  end  of  three  months  with  a  fistulous  opening  still  remaining,  boj^f 
in  other  respects  he  was  quite  well.*  ^^ 

The  following  case  illustrates  the  more  fatal  injuries  of  this  cha- 
racter : — 

John  O'Kcaf  was  crushed  under  a  heavy  stone  Oct.  23, 1861,  break- 
ing and  comminuting  the  alae  of  the  pelvis  on  both  sides,  and  wound- 
ing also  the  iliac  vein.    Ho  was  taken  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
Charity,  and  died  in  a  few  hours,  partly  from  the  shock  to  his  sy 
and  partly  from  the  hemorrhage. 

Lente,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocati 
of  the  hip,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  fracture  also  of  the  ala  of 
the  pelvis  upon  the  same  side.     The  dislocation  was  reduced  on  th 
third  day,  and  the  patient  soon  after  died.    The  autopsy  disci 
what  ha^  not  been  suspected  during  life,  namely,  that  the  left  ilium 
broken  horizontally  about  through  its  middle,  .and  vertically  throu 
the  crest ;  and  also  that  there  was  a  fracture  extending  through  t 
sacro-iliac  synchondrosis,  accompanied  with  considerable  comminutl 
of  the  articular  surfaces.    It  was  also  found  that  a  portion  of  the  sra 
intestine  was  ruptured,  and  probably  by  one  of  the  sharp  fragmen 
of  the  broken  pelvis.* 

It  is  seldom,  T  think,  that  the  fragments  become  much  displaced 
such,  at  least,  has  been  my  experience;  and  I  have  noticed  in 
Neill's  cabinet  three  specimens  of  fracture  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium, 
of  which  had  united  without  any  appreciable  displacement.    Dr.  Nei 
also  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  two  of  these  specimens  t! 
ensheathing  callus  was  confined  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  bone, 
observation  which  this  gentleman  assures  me  he  has  had  frequent 
occasion  to  make  before  where  the  fracture  belonged  to  a  flat  bone 

The  same  cabinet  contains  a  .sjmcimen  of  gun.shot  fracture  of  th 
ilium,  the  ala  being  perforated  by  a  smooth,  round  hole,  about  one 
inch  below  the  crest. 

If  any  displacement  exists,  the  upper  or  loose  fragment 
carried  slightly  inwards ;  occasionally,  however,  it  is  found 
upwards,  outwards,  or  downwards. 

IWaimerU. — In  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  fragments,  if  displaced, 
cannot  be  replaced.     Occasionally,  however,  as  where  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  is  broken  off  with  only  a  small  portion  of  tb 
crest,  the  fragment  may  be  seized  with  the  fingers  and  carried  outwar 
or  upwards,  or  in  whatever  direction  may  be  necessary ;  but  to  re 
it  in  this  position  is  generally  quite  impossible.     The  bandage 
broad  bolt  which  we  have  recommended  in  certain  i'ractures  of  th 
pnbcs  would  be  in  these  cases  not  only  useless,  but  absolutely  mis 
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'  SnrffAOt.  Boflton  Mod.  nnd  Surg.  JonniM  toI.  liH.  p. 
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uevous,  since  ila  effect  must  be  lo  press  inwards  tbe  fragments,  and 

lus  lo  create  a  displacement  which  might  not  other\vise  exist. 

The  surgeon  ought  to  determine  by  a  careful  examination  the  extent 

ind  direction  of  the  fracture,  and,  having  done  what  wai»  in  his  power 

lo  replace  the  fragments,  he  should  lay  his  patient  upon  his  back  with 

tbe  thighs  drawn  up  and  supported.     This  is  the  position  which  will 

generally  be  found  most  comfortable;  but,  as  in  other  fractures  of  the 

slria,  it  may  be  well  always  to  try  the  effect  of  other  positions,  and 

lly  to  determine  their  influence  upon  the  fragments,  and  finally 

It  Uiat  precise  posture  which  accomplishes  the  indications  beat. 

If  the  fracture  is  compound,  and  the  fragments  have  i)enetrated  the 

\  the  wound  should  be  enlarged,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  every 

of  bone  should  be  removed ;  but  if  the  fragments  cannot  be 

the  external  opening  should  be  allowed  to  remain  so  as  to  favor 

escape  when  suppuration  shall  have  taken  place. 


§  4.  Acetabulum. 

Although,  strictly  speaking,  fractures  of  the  acetabulum  belong 

always  to  one  or  all  of  those  bones  of  the  pelvis  whose  lesions  have 

ircaiiy  been  described,  yet  the  peculiar  relations  of  this  cavity  to  the 

rmur  render  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  considered  as  a  separate 
of  accidents. 

Fractures  of  the  acetabulum  divide  themselves  naturally''  into  two 
[nrieties. 

First,  Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  cavity,  with  or  without  displace- 
ment. 

Second,  Fractures  of  the  rim,  with  or  without  displacement. 

In  fractures  of  the  base  of  the  cavity,  not  accompanied  with  dis- 
placement, nothing  bat  crepitus  can  be  present  as  a  sign  of  the 
^locident ;  and  this  will  scarcely  be  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  enable  the 

trgeon  lo  distinguish  it  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
rithin  the  capsule  without  displacement. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  its  existence  will  only  be  determined 
bv  dissection.    Nor  is  it  of  much  importance  that  the  diagnosis  should 

made  out;  since  in  either  case  neither  splints  nor  any  other  sur- 
gical appliances  could  be  of  service.     An  injury  so  severe  as  to  frac- 

ire  the  acetabulum  will  necessarily  so  much  bruise  the  body,  and 
[toacuss  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis  as  to  compel  the  patient  to  remain 
for  a  number  of  days,  and  this  is  all  that  would  be  thought 
ary  if  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  exactly  determined* 

Dr.  Weill's  cabinet  contains  a  specimen  of  this  kind,  in  which  the 
commencing  near  the  centre,  extends  in  three  directions 
the  cotyloid  margins ;  and  in  which  perfect  bony  union  has 
irred  without  displacement. 

M.  Bouvier  related  to  the  Academy  the  case  of  a  man^  set.  71,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  bed,  remained  for  three  weeks  unable 
to  walk,  and  never  was  able  afterwards  to  walk  without  crutches.  No 
iracture  could  be  discovered  dnring  life,  but  after  his  death,  which 
occurred  some  months  subsequent  to  the  accident,  a  fracture  was 
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found  extending  from  the  ilio-pectineal  eminence  to  tLe  spine  of  the 
ischium,  and  traversing  the  centre  of  the  acetabulum.  The  fragmentfl 
were  not  displaced,  but  remained  slightly  movable.' 

The  following  case  was  reported  by  Mr.  Earle,  to  the  London 
Medico-Ghirurgical   Society,  and  will  be  found   in  the   ninetee 
volume  of  its  Traiiaaciicns.    It  is  also  referred  to  by  Sir  Astley, 
his  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations, 

In  the  month  of  October,  1829,  a  man,  set,  40,  was  admitted 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  with  a  severe  injury  caused  by  having 
fallen  from  a  height  of  thirty-one  feet  and  striking  u])on  the  left  side. 
The  left  leg  was  powerless,  and  shortened.    The  foot  was  eve      ^ 


rtefll 

con^^ 


Any  attempt  to  rotate  the  limb  caused  great  pain,  and  was  acco; 
panied  with  a  sensible  crepitus.    The  left  trochanter  was  very  much 
depressed,  and  when  it  was  pressed  upon  the  patient  complained  of 
deep-seated  pain  in  the  hip-joint. 

He  recovered  in  eight  weeks,  and  was  able  to  walk  nearly  as  well 
as  before ;  but  he  soon  after  died  of  disease  in  the  chest. 

On  dissection,  a  fracture  was  found  extending  in  two  directions 
through  the  acetabulum ;  there  was  an  extensive  comminuted  fracture 
of  the  ilium,  v^dth  great  displacement,  and  the  os  pubis  was  broken  in 
three  places. 

The  repair  was  very  complete,  and  Mr.  Earle  remarked  how  nature 
had  guarded  against  any  considerable  deposit  of  new  bone  within  the 
articulation,  which  might  have  interfered  with  the  functional  of  t 
joint,  while  there  was  an  abundant  de|K>sit  of  callus  around  the  oth 
parts  of  the  fractured  bone. 

Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  acetabulum,  with  displacement  of  the 
femur  into  the  pelvic  cavity,  constitute  a  much  more  formidable,  and 
unfortunately  a  more  common  form  of  accident. 

Like  the  preceding  variety  of  acetabular  fractures,  they  are  p 
duced  generally  by  falls  upon  the  trochanter  major,  but  the  force 
the  concussion  has  been  greater. 

Even  here,  it  is  not  often  that  the  diagnosis  has  been  clearly  ma 
out  during  life;  and  indce<l,  generally,  the  true  character  of  tlie  acci 
dent  has  not  even  been  suspected,  the  surgeons  believing  that  iha 
had  to  do  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  or  with  a  disl 
tion.  In  two  examples  (Cases  71  and  72)  mentioned  by  Sir  Astl 
Cooper  as  having  been  presented  at  St,  Thomases  Hospital,  the  thigl 
was  thought  to  bo  dislocatetl  backwafrds. 

In  the  following  example,  reported  by  Lendrick,  of  Dublin,  the 
patient  was  supposed  to  have  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur: — 

An  old  man,  well  known  as  the  "Wandering  Piper,"  was  admitted 
into  the  Mercer  Hospital  in  January,  1839,  suiffering  under  phthisis 
jiulmonalis  and  aoute  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint.  Some  years 
oefore,  he  had  received  a  severe  injury  by  the  upsetting  of  a  coac 
and  was  under  treatment  several  months  for  what  was  supposed  to 
a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.    Since  that  time  he  had  bee: 
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Kte,  bat  still  able  to  take  a  great  deal  of  exercise  on  foot  both  in 
Bteat  BriUun  and  in  America.  The  acute  disease  of  the  joint  coin- 
menoed  about  two  months  before  his  admission,  and  he  was  at  first 
inder  the  care  of  Sir  Philip  Crampion,  who  remarked  that  the  thigh 
vae  only  shortened  about  half  an  inch,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at 
tkisfacL 
This  man  died  on  the  17th  of  February,  and  the  dissection  showed 
there  had  been  no  fracture  of  the  femur,  but  its  head  and  neck 
affected  with  "morbus  coxaa  senilis."  The  head  was  also  thrust 
a  rent  in  the  acetsibulura  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis;  but 
head  had  again  been  covered  by  a  bony  case,  complete,  except  iu 
audi  portion  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  piece,  and  at  this  point  the 
Teiing  was  ligamentous. 

~  08  pubis  had  also  been  broken  at  the  same  time,  and  it  had 
80  much  overlapjied  that  the  space  between  the  inferior  ante- 
rior spinous  process  and  the  symphysis  pubis  was  shortened  ne^irly 
an  inch.  A  portion  of  intestine  was  found  protruding  through  an 
opeoing  in  the  pelvis  and  adherent  to  the  bone,  in  which  situation  it 
tMined  to  have  been  caught  b^'  the  broken  fragments  and  retained.' 

Morel-Lavall^  in  his  thesis  upon  complicated  luxations,  mentions 
\  case  which  bad  come  under  bis  observation,  and  which  had  been 
traitod  as  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.  The  patient  survived 
die  aocideut  many  years;  during  a  part  of  which  time  he  suffered 
CQch  pain  in  the  hip-joint  as  to  induce  a  belief  that  it  was  itself 
diseased.  At  his  death  he  was  found  to  have  had  a  multiple  fracture 
of  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  bad  penetrated 
more  than  an  inch  into  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  pressing  upon  the 
r  nerve  to  such  a  degree  as  to  have,  no  doubt,  caused  the 
pain  from  which  he  had  suffered,  and  which  had  been  ascribed 
ooxalgia.' 

In  Uie  two  cases  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley,  as  having  been  received 
to  Sl  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  toes  were  turned  in.  In  the  example 
-  r  ,1  by  the  same  author  as  having  been  presented  at  St.  Bar- 
.  3  Hospital,  the  toes  wore  everted;  the  two  persons  seen  by 
irfuadxick  and  Morel-Lavallt5e  were  supposed  before  death  to  have  had 
4 fracture  of  the  ueck;  it  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  both  of  these 
Cttes  the  toes  were  also  everted.  While  Moore  has  dissected  a  subject 
whose  pelvis  was  broken  into  many  fragments — the  left  os  innomina- 
turn  was  divided  into  three  portions,  corresponding  to  tlie  three  lx>ne3 
of  which  it  was  composed  iu  infancy;  the  head  of  the  femur  had  com- 
pletely penetrated  the  basin — the  limb  was  shortene*!  two  inches,  and 
la  a  position  of  slight  Eexion  and  adduction,  but  neither  rotated  ont- 
vtmg  nor  inwards.^ 
There  seems,  therefore,  to  be  no  certain  rule  in  relation  to  the  posi- 
of  the  limb;  but  it  is  found  to  take  the  one  position  or  the  other, 

LvDdrick,  Amer.  Joum.  Ued.  6oL,  rol.  rjciv.  p.  481 :  Aagast,  1839 ;  from  London 
^ed.  OtMtte,  M&rah,  183!l. 
*  Morvl-Larallfi^,  from  Malgatgne.  op.  olt.,  rol.  It.  p.  861. 
'  Moore,  M«d,-Chir.  Traus.,  toI.  ixxiv.  p.  107, 1851. 
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probably  according  to  the  direction  of  the  force  which  has  inflicted  ihe 
injury,  and  perhaps  in  obedience  to  circuniBtances  not  always  easily 
explained. 

The  shortening  has  been  observed  to  vary  from  half  an  inch  to  two 
inches  or  more ;  the  trochanter  is  also  usually  driven  in  toward  the 
pelvis.  Pressure  upon  the  trochanter  occasions  a  deep  seated  pain. 
If  the  limb  is  drawn  down  to  the  same  length  with  the  other,  it  im- 
mediately resumes  its  position  when  the  extension  is  discontinued- 
Crepitus  is  more  uniformly  present  than  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur,  and  it  is  especially  felt  while  the  limb  is  being  extended  or 
while  it  is  again  shortening,  and  not  so  much  in  flexion  or  rotation. 

If,  in  addition  to  all  of  these  phenomena,  we  learn  that  the  accident 
has  occurred  from  a  severe  blow,  or  a  fall  from  a  great  height  upon 
the  trochanter;  and  that  the  viscera  of  the  pelvis,  and  especially  the 
bladder,  seem  to  have  siiflFered  considerable  injury ;  or  if  we  detect  at 
the  same  time  a  fracture  of  some  other  portion  of  the  pelvis,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude  that  the  head  of  the  femur  has  penetrated  the 
acetabulum.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  one  of  these  symptoms 
is  positively  distinctive  of  this  accident,  and  that  they  are  seldom  found 
sufficiently  grouped  to  render  the  diagnosis  certain. 

The  old  "  Piper"  mentioned  by  Lendrick,  and  the  man  dissected  by 
Morel-Lav ell^,  lived  many  years,  and  managed  to  walk  about,  but 
not  without  considerable  pain;  the  other  three,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  died  soon  after  the  injuries  were  received. 

Some  have  thought  of  treating  these  cases  by  extension  and  counter- 
extension  ;  the  latter  being  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  a  perineal 
band ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  after  an  injury  of  this  character,  any- 
patient  will  be  able  to  endure  the  requisite  pressure  about  the  peri- 
neum or  groins.  It  will  be  better  to  lay  the  patient  upon  Daniel's 
invalid  bed,  or  some  bed  similarly  constructed,  so  that  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  double-inclined  plane;  allowing  the  knees  to  bo  sus- 
pended over  the  angle  thus  formed,  in  order  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  may  have  some  elVect  to  draw  away  the  pelvis  from  the  femur, 

Fractures  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  have  frequently  been  dis- 
covered in  dissections,  and  the  records  of  surgery  abound  with  cases 
of  unreduced  dislocations  of  the  femur,  in  which  the  failure  to  reduce 
or  to  retain  the  bono  in  place  has  been  ascribed,  not  always  with  suffi- 
cient reason,  perhaps,  to  this  fracture. 

Dr.  MTyer,  of  the  Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary,  published  in  the  Glas- 
gow Medical  Journal,  for  February,  1830,  four  cases  of  this  fracture. 

The  first  was  that  of  a  man,  ast.  27,  on  whose  back  a  number  o 
bricks  had  fallen  while  he  had  his  right  knee  placed  on  the  bank  of 
trench.     His  right  leg  was  found  shortened  about  one  inch  and  aha 
bent,  and  the  toes  turned  a  little  outwards.    The  limb  could  be  mov 
without  much  difficulty,  but  every  motion  gave  him  pain;   motion 
was  also  attended  with  crepitus.     On  making  extension,  the  limb  was 
easily  brought  to  the  same  length  with  the  other,  but  it  became 
shortened  ugaiu  immediately  when  the  extension  was  discontinued. 

The  symptoms,  differing  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  which  are 
usually  present  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  led  to 
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ibe  sapposition  that  this  waa  actually  the  nature  of  the  accident. 
Safaaeqaemlr,  the  toes  became  slightly  turned  in.  but  this  circum- 
■tanoe  was  not  regarded  as  sufficieutlj  distinctiye  to  warrant  a  change 
in  the  diagnosis. 

Having  succumbed  to  the  injuries  after  a  few  days,  the  autopsy  re- 
▼oakd  a  fracture  extending  throujrh  the  bottom  of  the  right  acctabu- 
lozn,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  rim  at  its  upper  and  posterior 
margin  completely  detachetl,  except  as  it  was  held  in  place  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  capsular  ligament.  The  head  of  the  bone  could  be  easily 
pixsbed  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum,  the  fragment  of  the 
aoeCabalar  margin  being  moved  aside  and  swinging  upon  its  fibrous 
attachment  as  upon  a  hinge,  but  resuming  its  place  again  perfectly 
vbcn  the  head  of  the  femur  was  restored  to  the  socket.  The  femur 
vas  not  broken. 

Xn  the  second  case  the  limb  was  found  shortened,  the  knee  slightly 
bent,  and  turned  a  little  forwards  and  iiMrards,  and  the  toes  pointing 
to  the  tarstis  of  the  other  foot.  It  was  thought  to  be  a  fracture  also 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  but  the  autopsy  disclosed  only  a  fracture  of 
tbe  upper  margin  of  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum. 

In  the  third  case^  seen  only  after  deaths  the  limb  was  not  shortened 
mncb,  bat  the  toes  were  stretche*!  downwards,  and  turned  slightly  in- 
wards. It  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  a  simple  dislocation,  but  on 
dissection  the  posterior  and  inferior  margin  of  the  acetabulum  was 
fo'  '  '  ■  broken  and  displaced  towanl  the  coccyx,  while  the  head 
of  lur  rested  upon  the  pyrilbrrais  muscle,  over  the  iachiatic 

notch. 

The  fourth  example  was  found  in  the  dissecting-room,  and  the  his- 
lorr  of  the  case  is  not  known.  A  fragment  of  the  superior  and  pos- 
'  '  margin  of  the  acetabulum  had  been  broken  off  and  had  reunited 
y  displaced.* 

Several  other  similar  examples  have  been  established  by  dissection. 
and  we  are  able,  therefore,  to  determine  prett}'  accurately  what  are 
tbe  osual  phenomena  and  terminations  of  this  accident,  though  we  are 
fiir  from  haying  arrived  at  a  satisfactory  means  of  diagnosis ;  indeed, 
the  accident  has  seldom  been  recognized  before  death.  Its  causes  are 
peaeraUy  the  same  with  those  which  produce  dislocations  of  the  hip, 
but  in  most  instances  the  violence  has  been  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
dislocations. 

The  symptoms  are,  first,  such  as  indicate  a  dislocation,  to  which 
most  be  added  crepitus  and  a  difficulty,  if  not  imi>ossibility,  of  retain- 
ing the  head  of  the  femur  in  its  place  when  it  is  reauced.  The  crepitus 
16  flometimes  discovere<i  the  moment  we  l>egin  to  move  the  limb,  and 
tlxtf  nill  aid  us  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur  accompanied  with  much  displacement,  since,  in  the  latter  case, 
crepitus  is  not  felt  usually  until  the  extension  is  complete  and  the 
fragpaents  are  again  brought  into  apposition. 

The  m^ority  of  these  accidents,  either  from  a  failure  to  recognuse 
tbem  or  firom  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  head  of  the  femur 


*  BIT.rvr,  Am«r.  Jonrn.  Med.  ScK,  vol.  Tlil.  p.  517,  Aag.  1831. 
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in  place  when  once  it  has  been  reduced,  have  resulted  in  a  permanent 
dislocation  of  the  hip  and  a  serious  maiming.  The  following  case  was 
recognized  and  reduced,  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  the 
reduction. 

February  3,  1847,  a  strong  German  laborer  was  crushed  under  a 
mass  of  iron  weighing  several  tons.  Drs.  Sprague  and  Loomis,  of  this 
city,  were  called  and  found  the  lefl  thigh  dislocated  upwards  and  buck- 
wards,  and  by  the  aid  of  six  men  thoy  succeeded  in  reducing  it,  the 
reduction  being  attended,  as  the  gentlemen  have  informed  me,  with  a 
slight  sensation  of  crepitus.  The  legs  were  then  laid  beside  each 
other,  and  the  knees  tied  together,  the  patient  lying  on  his  back ;  and 
now  the  two  limbs  appeared  to  be  of  the  same  length.  On  the  second 
and  third  days  the  injured  limb  was  examined  by  the  same  gentlemen 
and  there  was  no  displacement.  On  the  fourth  day  I  was  invited  to 
meet  these  gentlemen,  the  patient  having  had  muscular  spasms  during 
the  previous  night,  and  t!ic  thigh  being  reluxated.  I  found  the  limb 
shortened  one  inch  and  a  half,  adducted,  and  the  toes  turned  in.  We 
immediately  applied  the  pulleys  and  soon  drew  the  trochanter  down  to 
a  point  apparently  opposite  the  acetabulum,  and  a  careful  measurement 
showed  that  the  two  limbs  were  of  the  same  length.  The  pullejs 
being  removed,  the  leg  did  not  draw  up  again,  nor  did  the  foot  turn 
in,  yet  wc  had  felt  no  sensation  to  indicate  that  the  bone  had  slipped 
into  its  socket,  nor  had  we  felt  crepitus.  The  legs  and  thighs  were 
now  laid  over  a  double  inclined  plane,  and  well  secured.  lie  remained 
in  this  condition  three  days  more,  during  which  time  Dr.  Sprague  saw 
him  each  day  and  found  nothing  disarranged.  On  the  night  of  the 
seventh  day  the  spasms  returned,  and  in  the  morning  the  thigh  was 
displaced.  The  next  day  we  again  applied  the  pulleys,  but  soon 
found  that  the  bone  would  not  remain  in  place  one  minute  after  the 
pulleys  were  removed. 

At  this  time,  while  moderate  extension  was  being  made  at  the  foot 
by  rotating  the  foot  inwards,  we  could  distinctly  feel  a  slight  crej)itu3. 
A  straight  splint  waa  applied  and  as  much  extension  made  aa  he  could 
conveniently  bear,  aud  in  this  condition  the  limb  was  kept  several 
weekfl.  Seven  years  after  I  found  the  thigh  still  displaced  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii.  He  limped  badly,  but  he  could  walk  fast  and  perform  as 
much  labor  as  before  the  accident. 

In  one  case  mentioned  by  Mr.  Keate  the  bone  had  become  dislocated 
downwards  and  could  be  felt  lying  against  the  tuber  ischii,  and  the 
presence  of  a  "distinct  grating  as  of  ruptured  cartilage"  led  him  to 
conclude  that  the  cartilaginous  labrum  of  the  socket  was  broken  off; 
but  as  the  fracture  was  in  the  lower  margin  of  the  socket  no  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  retaining  the  bone  in  position.' 

If  the  diagnosis  is  satLsfactorily  made  out,  and  upon  complete  reduc- 
tion the  fenaur  will  not  remain  in  place,  the  treatment  ought  to  be  the 
same  as  for  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  except  that  no  lateral  splinta  or 
bandages  to  the  thigh  will  be  necessary.  The  limb  ought  to  be  kept 
drawn  out  to  its  proper  length,  as  far  as  this  shall  be  found  to  bo 

■  Ketie,  Am«r  Jooni.  of  Med.  Scf.,  toI.  zvi.  p.  235. 
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practicAble.  by  extending  and  counter-extending  apparatus.    A  band 
•round  the  pelvis,  so  adjusted  as  to  press  the  head  of  the  bone  into  its 
socket,  may  also  be  of  service  in  preventing  the  tendency  to  displace- 
1  xnent;  and  in  case  the  bone  manifests  little  or  none  of  this  tenaency, 
'  tba  hip  bandage  will  probably  alone  be  sufl&cient,  yet  uven  here  no 
\  harm  could  come  of  applying  the  long  straight  splint  and  the  extend- 
ing apparatus,  secured  moderately  tight,  simply  as  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution. 

[  §  5.  Sackux. 

Simple  fractures  of  the  sacrum,  knowTi  to  be  exceedingly  rare,*  are 
occasioned  either  by  such  injuries  as  break  at  the  same  time  tlie  other 
^"bones  of  the  |x;lvis,  and  which  may  act  in  any  direction,  or  by  blows 
or  falls  received  directly  upon  the  sacrum.  It  may  be  broken  at  any 
point,  and  in  any  direction,  when  the  fracture  is  produced  by  the  first 
of  this  class  of  causes;  but  if  the  fracture  is  the  result  of  a  direct  blow 
upOQ  the  sacrum,  it  will  generally  be  transverse,  and  below  the  sacro- 
iliac symphysis.  The  direction  of  the  displacement  is  almost  invari- 
,ablv  the  same,  the  coccygeal  extremity  being  simply  carried  forwards, 
%na  this  is  seldom  sufficient  to  interfere  in  any  degree  with  the  func- 
tions of  the  rectum  and  anus;  but  in  one  case  seen  by  Bermond  it 
Utsarly  closed  the  rectum.  Sometimes,  also,  there  is  a  slight  lateral 
deviation.  There  is  also  in  the  Dupuytren  museum,  at  Paris,  a  speci- 
TCken  in  which  the  whole  of  the  lower  fragment  is  displaced  a  little 
forwards, 

I  The  signs  of  this  fracture  are  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  aggravated 
fl^reatl^  in  the  attempts  to  flex  or  elevate  the  body,  and  especially  in 
the  efforts  at  defecation  ;  swelling  and  discoloration  of  the  soft  parts 
covering  the  sacrum;  displacement  of  the  coccyx  forwards;  an  angu- 
lar projet^tion  at  the  point  of  fracture,  with  a  corresponding  retiring 
aoigie  upon  the  opposite  side ;  mobility. 

Ambrose  PartS  declared  that  he  had  many  times  seen  patients 
recover  after  fractures  of  the  sacrum,  but  if  the  fracture  reaches  the 
Bpine  "scarcely/'  says  he,  "can  the  patient  escape  death."  Later  ex- 
perience has  shown,  moreover,  that  where  the  fracture  of  the  sacrum 
u  accompanied  with  other  fractures  of  the  pelvis  the  patients  seldom 
recover ;  and  only  because  so  extensive  an  injury  implies  usually 
i  great  force  in  the  cause  which  produced  the  fractures,  and  of  necessity, 
greater  lesions  among  the  pelvic  viscera.  Simple  fractures,  from  direct 
blows,  or  falls  upon  the  sacrum,  occurring  below  the  sacro-iliac  sym- 
physis, are  generally  followed  by  speedy  recoveries  although  the  in- 
wvjd  displacement  is  not  often  completely  overcome. 

By  introducing  a  finder  into  the  rectum,  the  lower  fragment  can  be 
easifr  pressed  back  to  its  natural  position,  but  the  dilBculty  consists 
in  finding  any  means  of  retaining  it  there  until  bony  uaioa  is  effected. 
Judcs  aucceeaed  to  his  satisfaction  with  a  wooden  plug,  which  he  com- 
pelleil  the  patient  to  wear  forty-five  days;  removing  it,  however,  every 
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tbird  day,  in  order  to  cleanse  tbe  rectum  witb  an  enema.  Berraond 
introduced  first  a  linen  bag,  wbicb  be  immediately  proceeded  to 
witb  lint,  but  during  tbe  nigbt  it  was  forced  away  in  an  involuutarj 
effort  to  empty  tbe  bowels  ol'  wind  and  stercoraeeous  matter.  lie  noi 
substituted  a  silver  canula  covered  with  a  shirt,  which  latter  be  till( 
witb  lint  in  tbe  same  manner  as  before.  This  was  retained  without 
much  inconvenience  nineteen  days;  baving  only  been  removed  oni 
during  this  time.  Tbe  union  now  seemed  to  be  firm,  and  tbe  apparati 
was  removed.  Plugging  tbe  rectum  in  this  manner  may  be  necessai 
whenever  tbe  inward  inclination  of  the  lower  fragment  is  found  to  be 
considerable,  but  not  otherwise;  ordinarily,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lay 
tbe  ptatient  upon  his  back,  with  a  firm  cushion  above  tbe  point  of 
fracture,  so  as  to  prevent  the  bed  from  pressing  in  the  lower  fragment, 
and  having  emptied  his  rectum  thoroughly  by  an  enema  of  warm 
water,  he  should  be  placed  under  tbe  influence  of  an  opiate  Builicieutly 
to  restrain  tbe  action  of  tbe  bowels  for  several  days,  or  for  as  long  a 
time  as  may  be  consistent  witb  health  or  comfort.  To  the  same  end, 
also,  tbe  diet  ought  to  be  light  and  dry ;  nothing  should  be  allowed 
which  might  prove  laxative.  By  constipating  the  bowels,  two  enda^ 
may  be  gained.  We  shall  prevent  that  frequent  action  of  the  sphinawl 
ters,  which  might  tend  to  disturb  tbe  union;  and  the  hardened  feces, 
by  their  accumulation  in  tbe  rectum  may  serve  to  press  back  tbe  lower 
fragment  of  the  sacrum,  in  a  manner  much  more  natural  and  quite  as 
eScctive  as  any  apparatus  which  can  be  contrived, 

I  iiave  already  mentioned  a  case  of  separation  of  the  bones  at  the 
sacroiliac  symphysis,  reported  by  Lento  (p.  326),  but  which  was  ac- 
companied also  with  a  fracture  of  the  ilium  and  a  dislocation  of  tbe 
bip.  Several  other  similar  examples  have  been  reported,  in  some  of 
which  both  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphyses  have  been  separated,  or  dis- 
placed. Such  accidents  are  the  results  only  of  great  violence,  and  the 
subjects  of  them  seldom  recover  In  a  few  instances,  however,  this 
articulation  has  been  known  to  give  way  during  labor,  while 
symphysis  pubis  has  suffered  little  or  no  diastasis ;  aud  in  these  c 
recovery  has  generally  taken  place. 

§  6.  Coocvx. 

Cloquet  mentions  two  cases  as  baving  come  under  his  notice,  one 
produced  by  a  kick,  and  the  other  by  a  fall.  In  tbe  latter  case  one 
thigh  and  both  legs  were  also  broken,  and  the  coccy.x  baving  become 
carious  in  consequence  of  the  fracture  was  gradually  exfoliated.' 

The  symptoms,  mode  of  diagnosis  and  the  treatment  in  case  of  a 
fracture  of  the  coccyx  will  scarcely  demand  of  us  consideration  after 
baving  treated  fully  of  these  points  in  their  relation  to  fractures  of 
the  sacrum. 

It  is  more  common,  however,  to  meet  -with  examples  of  separationf 
of  the  coccyx  from  the  sacrum,  which  may  be  regarded  in  some  c 
as  verit-able  fractures,  and  in  others  as  a  species  of  luxation. 

^_  >  Cloqaet,  art.  Batiin,  of  Diet,  eu  trento  roL 
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Dtie  to  the  same  causes  which  prwlnce  fractures  of  the  coccyx  itself, 

Its  symptoms  differ  only  in  the  increased  length  of  the  movable  trag- 

II,  and  its  consequent  greater  projection  in  the  direction  of  its 

uiiplAoement.     If  it  is  thrown  forwards,  as  it  usually  is,  the  rectum 

XDMy  be  almost  or  completely  blocked  up  by  its  presence ;  or,  if  it  is 

vried  backwards,  its  pointed  extremity  presses  almost  through  the 

Its  mode  of  reduction  and  retention  is  the  same  as  in  fractures  of 
ihe  ooccjrx  and  sacrum. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII 


FRACTURES  OP  THE   FEMUR. 

Division, — Of  127  fractures  of  the  femur  which  have  come  under  my 

[observation,  48  belong  to  the  upper  third,  55  to  the  middle  third,  and 

II  to  the  lower  third;  or.  if  we  confine  our  analysis  to  the  shaft  alone, 

!I  belong  to  the  upper  third,  55  to  the  middle,  and  21  to  the  lower. 

TTie  femur  constitutes,  therefore,  a  striking  exception  to  the  rule 

rhich  my  obser^'alions  have  established,  that  in  the  case  of  the  long 

the  lower  third  is  most  often  the  seat  of  fracture.     The  femur 

most  often  broken  in  its  middle  third,  and  generally  near  the  upper 

of  this  third ;  that  is  to  say.  above  its  middle. 

§  1.  NscK  OF  THE  Femur. 

Twenty-six  of  the  whole  number  were  fractures  of  the  neck;  either 
lira  or  extra-capsular.  The  youngest  of  these  patients  was  thirty- 
iDC  years,  the  oldest  eighty-four,  and  the  average  age  was  about  sixty, 
fourteen  were  males  and  twelve  females.  Ten  occurred  in  the  right 
lur  and  thirteen  in  the  left.  All  were  simple.  Seven  were  believed 
without  the  capsule,  and  nine  were  believed  to  be  within ;  the 
^mainder  were  undetermined. 

Surgeons  have  differed  in  their  opinions  as  to  the  relative  frequency 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  or  without  the  capsule. 
LIS  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  in  part  from  the  difficulty  and  probable 
iccuracy  of  many  of  the  diagnoses.  Malgaigne,  who  has  adopted  a 
iode  of  deciding  this  question  which,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  much 
liable  to  error  than  simple  clinical  observation,  namely,  an  exa- 
mination, of  cabinet  specimen.s.  finds  in  four  large  collections  sixty- 
one  intra-capsular  fractures,  and  only  forty-two  extra-capsular.  So 
that,  according  to  his  observations,  they  stand  in  the  proportion  of 
>ut  three  to  two;  the  intra-capsular  being  the  most  common.  On 
contrary,  Nelaton  believes  that  extra-capsular  fractures  are  much 
mo3t  conunon,  and  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  affirms  that  they  constitute 
immense  m^ority.    Bonnet  made  four  disaectionSf  and  in  each 
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case  he  found  the  fracture  extra-capsular.    This  testimony,  so  far 
it  goes,  is  positive,  but  the  number  is  not  suiEcieut  to  establish  anj* 
thing  more  than  a  probability  in  favor  of  the  greater  fTequeucy  of 
extra-capsular  fractures. 

Clinical  observations  are  too  uncertain  to  be  made  available  in  so 
nice  a  question.  Cabinet  specimens  may  have  been  collec:te*]  for 
a  special  purpose,  and  this  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  fact  with 
the  celebrated  Dupuytren  collection,  the  specimens  in  which  constitute 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  referred  to  by  Malgai^e 
allude  to  the  effort  which  was  made  while  the  controversy  was  pen 
iug  between  Dupuytren  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  to  the  probabili 
of  bony  union  in  intra-capaular  fractures,  to  accumulate  cabinet  spect' 
mens  of  this  fracture;  ana  which  effort  extended  itself,  no  doubt,  both 
to  London  and  Dublin,  from  which  sources  alone  Malgaigne  has 
gathered  the  balance  of  his  figures.  In  Dr.  M  Litter's  collection,  at 
Philadelphia,  I  think  there  are  only  three  examples  of  intra-capsular 
fracture,  to  seven  extra-capsular. 

Dr.  Reuben  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  in  his  cabinet  twelv 
examples  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  without  the  capsui 
and  only  ten  within. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  regard  the  question  of  relative  frequen< 
as  still  undetermined. 


ite 
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(a.)   Neck  of  the,  Feviur  within  the  Capsule, 
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Causes. — In  no  other  fractures  do  the  predisposing  causes  play 
important  a  part  as  in  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  tl 

whether  within  or  without  the  capsulef 
indeed,  experience  has  shown  that  with- 
out the  concurrcTice  of  those  pathologi- 
cal changes  which  usually  accompany 
old  age,  these  fractures  can  scarcely 
occur.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  thought  that 
the  majority  of  fractures  of  the  neck 
after  the  fiftieth  year  were  intra-capsu- 
lar; but  Robert  Smith  has  given  us  the 
ages  of  sixty  persons  having  fractures 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  the  aver- 
age age  of  thirty-two  in  whom  the 
fractures  were  within  the  capsule,  is 
sixty -two  years,  while  the  average  age 
of  twenty-eight  in  whom  the  fractures 
were  extra-capsular,  is  sixty-eight  years. 
Malgaigne  has  referred  to  this  testi- 
mony in  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
opinion  held  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper;  but 
I  trust  it  will  not  be  regarded  imperti- 
nent or  hypercritical  for  us  to  inquire 
how  Mr.  Smith  became  possessed  of  the 
ages  of  all  these  persons  from  whom  these  specimens  were  obtainedi 
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more  than  half  of  the  whole  number,  that  is,  jiist  thirty-two,  have 
nees  set  down  in  round  decimals,  such  as  50,  60,  70,  &c.,  and  it 
Id  be  easy  to  show  by  the  inevitable  law  of  chances  that  this 
aid  not  possibly  be  a  true  statement.     If  Mr.  Smith  does  not  pre- 
'  to  hare  given  the  ages  with  accuracy,  but  only  to  have  arrived 
I  near  to  the  truth  as  his  sources  of  information  would  permit,  then 
protest  that  these  tiibles  do  not  constitute  proper  evidence  hi  rela- 
n  to  this  point;  and  until  better  evidence  is  furnished  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  think,  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  that  fractures  within  the  cap- 
e  belong  generall3''  to  an  older  class  of  subjects  than  fractures  with- 
t  the  capsule.     This  opinion,  confirmed  by  my  own  experience, 
not,  however,  els  Maigaigne  seems  to  think,  imply  that  fractures 
ithin    the  capsule  may   not  occaHitmiiUy   occur   in   persons   much 
anger  than  the  average  limit  namely,  under  fifty  years. 
It  18  also  believed  that  intra- capsular  fractures  are  more  frequent 
in  women  than  in  men. 

The  position  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  and  the  great  thickness  of  its 
QQsculur  coverings  render  its  fracture  from  a  direct  blow  a  very  rare 
"  I'umstance;  indeed,  it  can  only  happen  as  the  result  of  gunshot 
cidents,  or  other  similar  penetrating  injuries. 

It  is  broken  therefore  usually  by  indirect  blows,  such  as  a  fall  upon 

bottom  of  the  foot,  upon  the  knee,  or  upon  the  trochanter  major; 

by  muscular  action  alone,  as  has  sometimes  happened  with  very 

old  people,  who,  in  walking  across  the  floor,  have  tripped  upon  the 

,ttrpet,  breaking  the  bone  in  the  effort  to  sustain  themselves.     We 

not  always  infer,  however,  because  the  patient  has  tripped,  that 

e  bone  was  broken  by  muscular  action;  since  it  is  quite  as  likely 

the  fall,  consequent  upon  the  tripping,  has  occasioned  the  frac- 

re;  and  we  ought  in  such  cases  to  make  a  careful  examination  of 

e  Lip  over  the  trochanter  to  ascertain  whether  it  has  been  bruised, 

and  to  interrogate  the  patient  as  to  the  manner  of  the  fall. 

Bodet  has  attempted  to  show  by  a  series  of  experiments  made  upon 

dead  subject,  and  by  other  observations,  that  the  direction  in 

hich  the  force  has  acted  will  determine  the  situation  and  direction 

of  the  fracture.     Thus  he  maintains  that  when  the  person  has  fallen 

Ufion  the  foot  or  knee,  the  fracture  will  be  intra-capsular  and  oblique; 

that  if  the  front  of  the  trochanter  receives  the  blow,  the  fracture  will 

be  iDtra-capBular  also,  but  transverse;  if  the  back  of  the  trochanter  is 

stmck,  the  fracture  will  be  partly  intra  and  partly  extracapsular; 

aiid  if  the  person  falls  directly  upon  the  side  or  receives  the  blow 

Rl^  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  trochanter,  the  fracture  will  be 
■bIt  without  the  capsule.' 
Without  intending  to  give  my  unqualified  assent  to  the^se  proposi- 
OS  so  ingeniously  maintained  b^^  Rodet,  I  am  nevertheless  prepared 
to  admit  their  general  accuracy;  and  especially  has  my  experience  led 
me  to  believe  that  falls  upon  the  feet  or  knees  in  most  cases  produce 
iatra^capsolar  fractures,  and  that  falls  upon  the  outside  of  the  hip,  or 
upon  the  great  trochanter,  generally  produce  extra-capsular  fractures. 

1  L*Ezper{ence^  M&roh,  14, 1844. 
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I  have  seen  also  tbo  intra-cnpsular  fracture  produced  by  so  slight  s 
cause  as  stepping  down  unexpectedly  two  or  three  inches  upon  an 
irregular  surface. 

Pathology. — I  have   already,  when  speaking  of  partial  fractures, 
expressed  my  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  a  partial  fracture,  or 
fissure  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  I  have  referred  to  the  case  n 
ported  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  sa  having  determined  thii 
question  beyond  all  possibility  of  a  doubt;  yet  its  occurrence  must 
regarded  as  an  exceedingly  rare,  and,  we  may  sav,  improbable  event* 

It  is  much  more  common  to  meet  with  examples  of  complete  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  both  within  and  without  the  capsule,  unaccompanied 
with  a  rupture  of  either  the  periosteum  or  the  reflected  capsule.  Such 
was  the  lact  in  eight  cases  examined  by  Colles ;  in  three  of  which, 
however,  he  believed  the  fracture  not  to  have  been  complete,  but 
Kobert  Smith  thinks  they  were  all  of  them  examples  of  complete 
fracture.*  Stanley  has  also  related  a  case  of  complete  separation  of  the 
bone  unaccompanied  with  laceration  or  injury  of  cither  the  periosteum 
or  capsular  ligament.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  man  aged  sixty 
years,  who  had  been  knocked  down  in  the  street.  On  being  admitted 
into  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  shortly  after  the  injury,  he  com- 
plained of  pain  in  the  hip,  but  there  was  neither  shortening  nor  ever- 
eion  of  the  limb,  and  its  several  motions  could  be  executed  with 
freedom  and  power.  A  fracture  was  not  suspected;  but  five  weeka 
after  this  he  died  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  The  dissectioa 
showed  a  fracture  extending  through  the  neck  accompanied  with 
slight  bloody  eftusion,  but  no  displacement  of  the  fragments  or  lacen 
tion  of  the  soft  parts.* 

In  other  examples  the  bone  is  not  only  broken  but  displaced  to 
8uch  an  extent  that  the  capsule  is  completely  torn  in  two. 

But  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  both  the  capsule  and  the  periosteum 
are  only  partially  torn  asunder. 

The  fracture  is  generally  somewhat  oblique,  and  its  direction 
usually  from  above  downwards  and  from  within  outwards.  Som< 
times  its  direction  is  such  as  to  include  a  portion  of  the  head;  occar" 
sionally  it  is  quite  transverse.  In  one  example  of  an  old  friicture  I 
have  seen  the  ends  dove-tailed  upon  each  other,  the  fracture  having  a 
double  obliquity,  and  not  admitting  of  displacement. 

There  may  occur  also  a  species  of  impaction,  the  lower  portion  o^S 
the  neck  entering  the  cancellous  structure  of  the  head,  while  its  upper^ 
portion  rides  upon  the  articular  surface,  a  circumstance  which  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  annexed  woodcut  (Fig.  95),  copied  by  Mr.  Smith  __ 
from  a  specimen  in  the  Dupuytren  Museum  at  Paris;  or  the  impactiox^9| 
may  occur  without  any  degree  of  either  upward  or  lateral  displacement 

Mr.  Liston  says:  "Even  in  children  separation  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  may,  on  good  grounds,  be  8up]>osed  occasionally  to  take  place;"* 
by  which  we  understand  him  to  mean  tliat  a  separation  of  the  epiphy- 

>  ColleB,  DnbHn  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  If.  p.  339. 

«  SUDley,  Med.-Chir.  TrnuB..  val.  x\\\. 

*  LUton,  Blementi  of  Surgery,  Phila.  ed.,  1837,  p.  460. 
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sis  wbich  completes  the  head  of  the  femur,  may  occur.  Mr.  South 
relates  &  caae  in  a  boy  ten  years  of  age.  who  had  fallen  out  of  a  first 
floor  window  upon  his  left  hip.  The  limb  was  slightly  turned  out, 
bat  scam^ly  at  all  shortened.  The  tliigh  could  be  readily  moved  in 
any  direction  without  much  pain,  but  on  bending  the  limb  and  rotat- 
ing il  outwarda^  a  very  distinct  dummy  sensation  was  frequently  felt, 
apparently  within  the  joint,  as  if  one  articular  surface  had  slipped  off 
andber.  This  was  regarded  by  both  Mr.  South  and  Mr.  Green  as  an 
example  of  ef)iphyseal  separation,  and  he  was  placed  upon  a  double 
inclined  plane,  but  he  felt  so  little  incon- 
venience from  it  that  he  several  times  left 
his  bed  and  walked  about.  We  have  no 
information  as  to  the  result  or  as  to  the 
farther  progress  of  the  case.' 

A  girl.  sot.   18,  was  brought  before  Dr. 

arker,  of  New  York,  at  his  surgical  clinic, 

ov.  1860,  who  had  been  injured  by  a  fall 

n  a  curb-stone,  when  eleven  years  old. 

accident  was  followed  by  suppuration 

and  a  fistulous  discharge,  from  which,  how- 

c  *  •  finally  recovered,  but  with  the 

i  ted,  and  a  shortening  of  one  inch 

d  a  half.     "Flexion  and  rotation  of  the 

jomt  occasioned  no  inconvenience."      Dr. 

Parker  thought  this   circumstance  alone 

so^Ticient  to  distinguish  it  from  hip  disease 

in  which  anchylosis  is  the  termination.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  held  in  New  York, 
March  25, 1840,  Dr.  Poet  mentioned  a  case  which  he  had  seen  in  a  girl 
lixteen  years  old,  who,  in  taking  a  slight  step  with  a  child  in  her  armsy 
made  a  false  movement,  and  feeling  something  give  way,  she  was 
obliged  to  lean  against  a  wall.  Dr.  Post  saw  her  the  next  day,  when 
^^L  he  found  the  affected  limb  one  inch  shorter  than  the  opposite  one, 
^0  movable,  the  toes  turned  outwards,  no  swelling,  some  slight  pain  at 
■  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh.  The  trochanter  major  moved  with  the 
^_^  iliaft.  There  was  also  crepitus.  From  the  age  of  the  patient  and  the 
^H  Alight  amount  of  violence  by  which  the  injury  was  produced,  Dr.  Post 
^H  thought  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis  of  the  head  had  taken  place, 
^y  The  extending  apparatus  was  apj^lied,  but  the  limb  remains  from  a 
W       qtmrter  to  half  an  inch  shorter  than  its  fellow.' 

I  These  three  constitute  the  only  examples  of  this  accident  which  I 

I  find  reported,  and  although  there  maybe  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
"  the  diagnosis  was  correct  in  each  instance,  I  cannot  regard  any  one  of 
them  as  actually  proven  ;  nor  can  I  admit  the  accident  as  fairly  esta- 
blished, or  the  diagnostic  signs  as  being  properly  made  out  until 
these  important  points  have  received  the  conlirinatiou  of  at  least  one 
dissection. 

'  South,  Nnt4»  1o  Ch^linft's  Surgery,  toI.  I.  p.  619. 

<  Parker,  Amer.  M<>d.  Oaietto,  vol.  i.  p.  342.  Nor.  30,  1850. 

•  Poet,  New  York  Juam.  Med.,  vol.  iii.  p.  IdO,  July,  1840. 
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Syraptortu, — Whether  the  limb  will  be  shortened  or  not  must  depend 
upon  whether  the  fragrnoiits  have  become  displaced  in  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  It  is  well  e-stablislied  that  in  this 
fracture  the  broken  ends  frequently  remain  in  contact  for  several  hours 
or  days,  or  until  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  muscles  or  the  weight 
of  the  body  upon  the  limb  occasions  a  separation,  and  that  conse- 
quently there  is  often  at  first  no  appreciable  or  actual  shortening  of 
the  limb.  To  determine,  however,  its  existence,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
lay  the  patient  upon  his  back,  and  place  the  limbs  beside  each  other; 
we  ought  also  to  measure  carefully  with  a  tape  line  from  the  pelvis  to 
the  leg  or  foot,  and  from  various  other  points,  until  we  have  placed 
this  question  beyond  a  doubt. 

If  shortening  occurs,  it  may  vary  from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  two 
inches,  or  even  more;  but  this  extreme  shortening  is  not  reached 
usually,  except  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  or  months,  when  the^ 
ligaments  have  gradually  given  way  under  the  weight  of  the  body 
walking,  or  not  until  the  neck  has  undergone  a  partial  or  alm< 
complete  absorption. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  stated  that  a  shortening  to  this  degree  ma^ 
occur  at  once ;  but  Boyer.  Earle,  and  others,  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this 
opinion,  and  Robert  Smith  declares  that  he  does  not  think  the  capsule 
would  admit  of  such  an  amount  of  immediate  displacement,  unless  iti 
were  extensively  torn,  an  occurrence  which  he  thinks  very  rare  indeed|H 

With  this  qualification,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Smith  does  not  differ  froiri^ 
that  entertained  by  Sir  Astley,  who  only  admits  its  possibility  as  a  rare 
event;  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  the  shortening  does  not  exceed  one 
inch. 

Crepitus,  unlike  shortening,  is  generally  absent  when  the  displaco^| 
ment  of  the  fragments  is  complete;  but  under  no  circumstance  is  il^ 
easily  developed.     When  the  fragments  remain  in  apposition  and  the 
femur  is  rotated  for  the  purpose  of  mo\'ing  the  broken  surfaces  upon 
each  other,  the  small  acetabular  fragment,  resting  in  a  smooth  cup-like 
socket,  and  holding  upon  the  opposite  fragment  by  dcnticulations  or 
by  the  uutom  periosteum  or  capsule,  glides  about  in  obedience  to  the 
motions  of  this  latter,  and  no  crepitus  can  be  produoed.    Nor  is  the 
difficulty  rendered  less  by  pressing  firmly  upon  tne  trochanter,  as  some 
surgeons  have  recommended,  since,  while  this  pressure  tends,  no  doubt 
to  fasten  the  upper  fragment  in  the  acetabiUum,  it  tends  much  moi 
to  fiisteu  the  broken  ends  together,  and  thus  defeats  the  purpose 
view.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fragments  have  become  com- 
pletely separated,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  them  again  into 
contact.    The  limb  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  brought  down  to  the  same 
length  with  the  other,  but  it  must  by  no  means  be  inferred  that,  coiu^ 
secjuently,  the  broken  ends  are  in  apposition.     It  is  almost  certaiivfl 
indeed,  that  in  its  progress  downwards  the  trochanteric  fragment  has 
caught  upon  the  acetabular  fragment  and  pushed  its  floating  and 
broken  extremity  downwards  before  it.    Unaer  these  circumstances, 
the  discovery  of  a  crepitus  must  be  accidental,  and  is  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for.    S<5metimes,  however,  we  may  recognize  a  sound  not  un- 
like crepitus,  but  less  harsh,  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  trochan- 
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fragment  against  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum  or  dorsum  of  the 


lium. 


One  thing  we  ought  never  to  forget,  namely,  that  by  extraordinary 
efibrts  to  obtain  a  crepitus  we  may  lacerate  the  capsule  or  produce  a 
displacement  of  the  fragments  which  we  never  can  remedy,  and  which, 
without  such  unwarrantable  manipulation,  might  never  have  occurred. 
Erersion  of  the  foot  is  almost  uniformly  present  in  some  degree, 
taking  place  immediately  or  more  gradually,  in  proportion  as  the 
fragments  Income  displaced,  and  the  external  rotators  contract.  The 
opposite  condition  or  an  inversion  of  the  foot  is  occasionally  present, 
and  sometimes  also  the  foot  is  neither  turned  in  or  out,  but  the  toes 
point  directly  forwards.  In  sixty  cases  of  fracture  of  the  neck  seen 
oy  Cloquet  the  foot  was  never  turned  in,  and  Boyer  never  met  with 
sach  an  example  in  all  of  his  immense  experience;  but  LangstafC 
Guthrie,  Stanley,  and  Cruveilhier  have  each  seen  one  example,  and 
Robert  Smith  has  seen  two.^ 

The  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  foot  is  usually  turned  out  is 

mple.    It  is  owing  in  part,  no  doubt,  to  the  natural  position  and 

rm  of  the  foot  and  leg,  which  incline  them  to  fall  outwards  by  their 

ra  weight,  but  mainly  to  the  powerful  action  of  the  external  rotators, 

hich  are  so  feebly  antagonized  upon  the  opposite  side.     But  those 

examples  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  both  within  and 

thoat  the  capsule,  accompanied  with  a  permanent  or  a  temporary 

version  of  the  foot,  are  of  more  difficult  explanation;  and,  indeed,  a 

plete  solution  of  this  phenomenon  does  not  seem  to  have  been  yet 

satisfactorily  reached. 

Fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule  is  not  usually 
attended  with  much  pain  when  the  patient  is  at  rest,  but  any  attempt 
to  move  the  limb  produces  intense  suffering,  and  especially  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  rotate  the  limb  inwards,  or  to  carry  it  upwards 
md  inwards. 

Oocaaionally,  also,  during  the  first  few  days  or  hours  after  the 
frsctare,  a  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  compels  the  patient  to  cry 
out  from  the  severity  of  the  pain  which  it  produces.  At  first,  the 
suflerer  is  unable  to  mdicate  clearly  the  seat  of  this  pain,  or,  perhaps. 

Ell isdifiueed  and  uncertain  in  its  position,  but  after  a  time  he  is  able 
to  refer  it  ehielly  to  the  region  of  the  groin,  opposite  the  neck  of  the 
bone,  or  to  near  tlie  point  of  attachment  of  the  psoas  magnus  and 
iliacus  internus.     There  is  also  usually  in  this  region  a  great  degree 
of  tenderness  and  an  unusual  fulness. 
If  now  the  limb  be  seized,  and  extension  gradually  but  firmly 
tpplied,  it  will  soon  be  made  of  the  same  length  \vith  the  opposite 
tni^h ;  but  the  moment  the  extension  is  discontinued,  the  shortening 
tna  eversion  will  recur,  accompanial  with  pain,  and  perhaps  crepitus. 
The  trochanter  major  is  less  prominent  than  upon  the  opposite  side, 
and  if  eversion  of  the  limb  exists,  the  trochanter  may  be  felt  indis- 
tinctly upwards  and  backwards  from  its  usual  position.     The  patient 
having  been  placed  under  the  iuduenee  of  an  ancesthetic,  we  may 


*  &ob«rl  Smith,  op.  olt.,  p.  25,    A.  Coop«r  bjr  D.  Cooper,  op.  oit.,  p.  l&l,  not«. 
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prosecute  the  investigation  still  further,  and  by  rotating  the  limb  in 
wards  and  outwards  as  far  as  it  will  admit,  we  shall  notice  that  the 
trochanter  describes  the  arc  of  a  smaller  circle  than  in  the  opposite 
limb,  or  that  the  length  of  its  radius  has  been  shortened. 

The  patient  is  generally  unable  to  move  bis  limb,  or  to  bear  the 
least  weight  upon  it;  but  many  examples  are  on  record  of  persons 
who  walked  some  distance  after  the  fracture  had  taken  place,  the 
capsule,  and  perhaps,  also  the  periosteum  not  being  torn,  and  conse- 
quently the  fragments  not  being  displaced ;  or,  possibly,  it  was  at  first 
an  impacted  fracture. 

Finally,  after  having  examined  the  patient  as  well  as  we  are  able  to 
do,  in  the  recumbent  posture,  if  any  doubt  remains,  and  it  is  found 
practicable  for  the  patient  to  be  elevated  upon  his  sound  foot,  this 
should  be  done.  The  broken  limb  can  now  be  examined  thoroughly 
on  all  sides,  and  a  more  accurate  opinion  formed  of  the  amount  of 
shortening  and  eversion.  It  will  be  especially  noticed  that  if  the 
weight  of  the  body  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  limb  in  the  shghtest 
degree,  it  produces  insupportable  pain. 

Prognosis. — The  question  of  bony  union  after  a  complete  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the  capsule,  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  ablest  surgeons  and  pathologists  for  a  long  period;  and  while 
great  differences  of  opinion  have  been  expressed  as  to  the  probability 
of  the  occurrence,  and  as  to  the  value  of  the  testimony  on  toe  one  side 
or  the  other,  very  few  have  ventured  to  deny  its  possibility. 

Among  these  latter  are  found,  however,  the  dislinguishe<l  names  of 
CpQveilhier,  Colles,  Lonsdale,  and  Bransby  Cooper.  Tt  has  l>een 
affirmed,  also,  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  tauglit  the  same  doctrine,  but 
with  how  much  show  of  reason,  the  following  paragraphs  from  his 
own  pen  will  determine: — 

"  In  the  examinations  which  I  have  made  of  transverse  fractures  of 
the  cervix  femoris,  entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament,  I  have  only 
met  with  one  in  which  a  bony  union  had  Uiken  place,  or  which  did 
not  admit  of  a  motion  of  one  bone  upon  the  other.     To  denv  the  pos- 
sibility of  this  union,  and  to  maintain  that  no  exception  to  tfie  general 
rule  can  tiikc  place,  would  bo  presumptuous,  especially  when  we  con- 
sider the  varieties  of  direction  in  which  a  fracture  may  occur,  and  the 
degree  of  violence  by  which  it  may  have  been  produced.    For  exampK 
when  the  fracture  is  through  the  head  of  the  bone,  with  no  separatioi 
of  the  fractured  ends ;  when  the  bone  is  broken  without  its  periosteal 
being  torn ;  or,  when  it  is  broken  obliquely,  partly  within  and  partlj 
externally  to  the  capsular  ligament,  I  believe  that  bony  union  maj 
take  place,  although  at  the  same  time  I  am  of  opinion  that  such 
favorable  combination  of  circumstances  is  of  very  rare  occurrence 
Much  trouble  h.is  been  taken  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  public  will 
the  false  idea  that  I  have  denied  the  possibility  of  union  of  the  fractui  ^ 
of  the  neck  of  the  thighbone ;  and  therefore  I  beg  at  once  to  be  under* 
stood  to  contend  for  the  principle  only,  that  I  believe  the  reason  that 
fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  do  not  unite,  is  that  the  liga- 
mentous sheath  and   periosteum  of  the  neck  of  the  bone  are  torn 
through,  that  the  bones  are  consequently  drawn  asunder  by  the  mus- 
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elea  and  that  tliere  is  a  want  of  nourishment  of  the  head  of  the  bone ; 
but  I  can  readily  believe  that  if  a  fracture  should  happen  without  the 
reflected  ligament  being  torn,  that  as  the  nutrition  would  continue,  the 
bone  might  unite ;  but  the  character  of  the  accident  would  differ ;  the 
nature  of  the  injury  could  scarcely  be  discerned,  and  the  patient's  bone 
would  unite  with  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon. 

**  In  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinion,  I  enumerated,  in  the 
early  editions  of  this  work,  forty-three  specimens  of  this  fracture,  in 
different  collections  in  London,  which  had  not  united  by  bone.  At 
tbe  present  day  these  might  be  multiplied  were  it  necessary. 

"Sach  has  been  the  accumulated  evidence  of  the  want  of  power  of 
tbe  neck  of  tbe  femur  to  unite  by  bone,  in  my  practice  of  forty  years, 
during  which  period  I  have  seen  but  two  or  three  cases  which  mili- 
tate against  this  opinion,  for  many  of  the  preparations  which  have 
beeo  brought  for  ray  inspection  as  specimens  of  united  fractures  of 
thia  part,  hav^  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the 
changes  concomitant  with  old  age;  and  in  inany  of  them  the  two 
tbigh-bones  of  the  same  subject  had  undergone  the  same  alteration  in 
wxiiire  and  in  form.''* 

The  following  passages  from  a  communication  made  by  Sir  Astley 
to  the  London  Medical  Oazttte,  for  the  25th  of  April,  1834,  are  equally 
pertinent. 

"I  find  in  a  report  of  the  Baron  Dupuytren's  lecture  that  he  attri- 
butes to  me  the  opinion  that  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  .thigh-bone, 
vithin  the  capsular  ligament,  not  only  'never  unite,  but  that  it  is  iin- 
poenble  ttrnt  ihey  should  unite  by  bone.* 

"Il  ia  quite  true  that,  as  a  general  principle,  I  believe  that  those 
fnMrtnres  unite  by  ligament,  and  not  by  bone,  as  do  those  of  the  patella 
tod  olecranon.  But  I  deny  that  I  have  ever  stated  the  impossibility 
of  their  oasific  union ;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  given  the  reason  why 
iKcy  may  occasionally  unite  by  bone. 

"Tbe  following  are  my  words:  'To  deny  the  possibility  of  their 
sawn,  azKl  to  maintain  that  no  exception  to  this  general  rule  may 
take  place,  would  be  presumptuous,'  *'  &c.  kc. 

In  conclusion.  Sir  Astloy  remarks:  "  I  should  not  have  given  you 
thii  trouble,  nor  should  I  nave  tukeu  it  myself,  but  for  the  respect  I 
bear  my  frieud,  the  Baron  Dupuylren ;  for  although  I  have  already 
j^ibmitted  myself  to  be  misrepresented  by  many  individuals,  yet  I 
should  be  sorry  to  be  misunderstood  by  so  excellent  a  surgeon  and  so 
valuable  a  friend  as  Le  Baron  Dupuytren."" 

What  apology  can  now  be  found  for  a  writer  who,  Ln  a  public 
lecture  before  an  audience  of  surgeons,  in  London,  delivered  so  late 
110  the  year  1858.  uses  the  following  language : — 

^It  IS  well  known  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper  always  taught  the  doc- 
trine tbat  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  were  incapable  of 

'  Otr  AaC1«/  Cooper,  on  DUlocations  and  Fraotarei  of  th«  Joints,  editod  bjr  Branib/ 
Covpar,  Air-'   -  '     v   I5i5. 

*  8m  M.U-  -'*  lett«r  to  Prof.  Cox,  written  in  1835,  and  pabltahftd  in  the  Pror. 
Mad.  and  hn  for  Jalj  12,  184d,  and  >'ew  York  Jonrn.  Med.  for  Sept.  l»4a. 

*  See  appendix  to  Cooper  on  Dit.  and  Frac,  Amer.  ed.,  1851,  p.  4S2. 
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being  repaired  by  osseous  matter,  and  that  in  tbe  whole  course  of  his 
practice  he  had  never  met  with  a  single  instance,  nor  could  he  meet 
with  any  one  who  had  seen  a  case  where  such  an  occurrence  h 
happened;  and  that  union  within  the  capsular  ligament  (when  an; 
such  union  takes  place)  is  always  by  membrane.     However,  it  app 
that  he  had  no  sooner  published  the  last  edition  of  his  work  On  Frao 
ture^f  and  Dislocations,  than  Mr.  Swan  forwarded  to  him  a  specimen 
the  thigh-bono,  in  which  the  fracture  of  the  neck  had  become  reuni 
by  osseous  matter.    Sir  Astley  retained  the  specimen  until  his  deat 
and  it  appears  that  he  never  had  the  courage  or  policy  to  promulga 
the  discovery  of  the  error  of  that  doctrine  which  had  so  pervad 
his  mind,  and  which  had  misled  the  profession  during  a  period  o 
forty  years."* 

What  pusillanimity  is  apparent  in  this  repetition  of  a  slander  which 
had  been  refuted  a  himdred  times  by  Sir  Astley,  but  who,  being  no 
dead,  might  be  assailed  with  impunity  I    Do  not  those  stirgeons  wl: 
listened  to  these  ungenerous  insinuations,  know  well  enough  thci 
falsity?  or  is  it  possible  that  they  derived  a  secret  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing these  insults  cast  upon  one  who,  although  he  liad  done  more  than 
any  other  man  to  exalt  the  fame  of  English  surgery,  had,  nevertheless, 
been  only  lately  their  rival,  and  from  the  shadow  of  whose  colossal 
form  they  were  just  beginning  to  emerge  into  light.     Sir  Astley 
fur  from  denying,  frankly  admitted  its  possibility,  and  explainetl  I 
circumstances  under  which  he  believed  it  might  occur.    The  true  \Ky\ 
in  dispute  was,  whether  certain  cabinet  specimens  were  actually  ex 
amples  of  complete  fractures,  wholly  within  the  capsule,  unitC'i  hy 
bone.     Some  of  them  Sir  Astley  thought  were  only  examples 
chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  or  of  interstitial  and  progressive  aljsor 
tion.    Some  were  partial  rather  than  complete  fractures;  others  we 
partly  within  and  partly  without  the  capsule;  and  for  this  he  was  a 
cused  of  wilful  blindness  or  stupidity,  chiefly  by  those  who  themselves 
being  the  owners  of  these  rare  pathological  treasures,  might  possibl 
have  felt  somewhat  annoyed  at  seeing  their  value  thus  deprec 
and  who,  no  doubt,  would  be  quite  as  apt  to  fiiU  into  blinaness  an 
j>artisanship  as  Sir  Astley  hiraselL      The   truth   is,  however,  thai 
although  the  claim  has  been  set  up  and  stoutly  maintaine«i  for  mor^^ 
than  thirty  cabinet  specimens,  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another,  9^^ 
majority  of  these,  including  several  whose  claims  were  urged  upon 
Sir  Astley,  have  been  at  length  declared  by  all  parties  unsatisfactory 
or  absolutely  fictitious,  and  only  a  fraction  of  the  whole  number  co 
tinue  to  be  mentioned  by  any  surgical  writer  as  probable  examples 


>  LetUomtan  L«olnreiipn  Uie  PhyHicAl  Con!«titntJon,  Di«eM«s  and  Praclares  of  Bo&et, 
hy  Jotui  Ui:«hop,  K.  R.  b.     London,  18&r>,  p.  fift, 

■  Tlie  following  Kuropenn  »urgeDn<«  IiavA  claimed  to  faaTtt  in  tlieir  po8ses.<fion,  each, 
onf  example:   i-nniislair  (Med.-CUir-  Trans.,  vol.  »iii.  1B27);  Brnlatonr  (Ihiil.,  toI  xiii, 
IH27);  Stanley  (Ibtd.,  vol.  xvili.);  Swan  (Swan  on  Disflaaes  of  Nerves,  p.  'MH):  Ada! 
(Todd'e  Cyclop.,  p.  hl3);  Jonvs  (Med.-Chlr.  Trans.,  vol.  xxiv.);  Chorley  (Aniei^ba 
on  Frac,  p.  125);  Field  (Ibid.,  p.  V2b);  Suemmeiing  (Chelins's  Borgery  by  Soalh,  v 
1.  p.  fi21);  South  (Ibid.,  p.  (^21).     South  aUo  mentions  another  example  as  btting 
thr  maeeumof  St.  ItArtbolouiew'a  Hospital.    This  is  probably  Jonea'caso,  which  Robe 
Smith  sayi  U  pre«vrT«d  tn  this  museum,  and  which  has  already  b««n  euumeraisd 
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Bobert  Smith  reduces  the  number  to  seven,  but  Malgaigne  recog- 
nizes only  tbree,  namely :  Swan's  caae,  admitted  by  Sir  Astley  him- 
self; Stanley's  case,  and  one  specimea  in  the  Dupuytren  musouui.  In 
neither  of  these  cases,  he  affirms,  has  the  neck  lost  anything  of  its 
fbnn  or  length  by  absorption,  from  which  we  are  to  infer  that  he 
would  reject  as  doubtful  all  such  specimens  as  had  imdergone  these 
pathological  changes. 

Indeed,  I  think  we  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  Malgaigne's  opinion 
upoD  this  point.  Six  of  the  nineteen  cases  which  I  have  enumerated 
MB  declared  by  him  to  resemble  much  more  rachitic  alterations  of  the 
Deck  than  true  fractures ;  and  yet  Robert  Smith  admits  three  of  the 
six  as  well  established  examples;  but  as  to  the  precise  grounds  upon 
which  he  rejects  these  caaes,  he  shall  speak  for  himself:  "And  it  is 
gttiScient  that  we  consider  the  beautiful  drawings  designed  by  Sir 
Astley  Cooper,  to  illustrate  certain  varieties  of  the  alterations,  to  place 
as  on  our  guard  against  every  pretended  consolidation  which  presents 
itself  accompanied  with  a  shortening  and  deformity  of  the  head  and 
neck.  When  fractures  unite  by  bone  they  do  not  suffer  such  enormous 
iosBea  of  substance  which  it  would  become  necessary  to  admit  for  the 
neck  of  the  femur."* 

A  reference  to  Stanley's  case,  as  reported  by  Robert  Smith,  ^nll 

ehoH-  that,  contrary  to  Malgaigne'a  atatcnieiit,  this  was  also  shortened 

rmed,  and  that,  consequently,  according  to  his  own  rules  of 

:!.  it  also  must  be  rejected;    ailer  which  only  two  remain, 

uameiy.  Swan's  case,  admitted  by  Sir  Astley  himself,  and  No.  188  of 

tiie  Dupuytren  museum. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  convictions,  moreover,  were  I  not 

refer  my  readers  to  the  following  judicious  criticism  upon  Mr.  Swan's 


*'Mr,  Smith's  notes  are  as  follows:  'Mrs.  Powel,  above  eighty  years 
of  age,  fell  down,  November  14,  1824.  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who  saw 
her  80OU  after,  believed  that  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  although  there  was  no  appreciable  shortening  of  the  limb,  and 
ooly  a  slight  inclination  of  the  toes  outwards;  crepitus  could  not  be 
perceived ;  the  patient  died  about  five  weeks  after  the  accident ;  upon 
examination  of  the  joint  after  death,  the  fracture  was  found  to  have 
been  entirely  within  the  capsular  ligament^  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
»a»  firmly  united.  A  section  waa  made  through  the  fractured  part, 
and  a  faint  white  line  wa-s  seen  in  one  portion  of  the  union,  but  the 
rest  appeared  entirely  of  bone.  The  cervical  ligament  had  not  been 
iiyured.* "  (Smith,  page  59.)  In  this  case  the  patient  was  an  old  lady, 
ibove  eighty  years  of  age,  with  the  fracture  not  certainly  made  out ; 

t  (Mempliis  M«>d.  Bee.,  vol.  vi.  p.  108,  from  BritiFh  Med.  Journ.,  Marcli  14); 
'  un^n  (Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xv.  p.  5:t4,  from  Loudon  Med.  Oaz-,  Auij. 
l^f,  le^34):  Harris  (Ibid.,  vol.  xviii.  p.  '246,  from  Dublin  Jotirn.,  Sttpi.  1^35).  Robert 
BtmUtou  am.y9  that  Prof.  Tiliniu  showed  him  throe  Apcoimeos  in  the  rouHtiUin  of  tha 
BotpitAl  of  St.  IVt*ir,  at  Ani«t«rdaiu  (Ibid.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  470,  froiu  Loud.  Med.  Gaz., 
Jab.  0,  1B43).  Malgaigne  sajra  there  are  three  Bpeoimens  in  the  Dupujrtren  mamtnm 
»Uch  hara  been  described  with  the  same  intcrpreUtion.  The  whoit*  number  claimed 
br  tnnsatUntic  surgeons  1b  therefore  nineteen. 

ligue,  Traltd  del  Fraotarea  nt  deH  Luxations,  torn.  i.  p.  678. 
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there  was  do  appreciable  shortening  of  the  limb ;  no  crepitus ;  and 
only  a  slight  inclination  of  the  toes  outwards.  The  strongest  point  in 
favor  of  there  having  been  a  fracture,  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Astlej 
Cooper,  "which  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight;  but  there  are  no 
BBtisfactorj  facts  given  upon  which  be  formed  that  opinion.  This 
slight  eversion  of  the  foot  might  be  given  by  the  patient  to  relieve  the 
tension  on  the  bruised  and  inflamed  part.  We  may  well  query  if  the 
vessels  of  the  ligamentum  teres  would  not  have  shoAvn  evidences  of 
having  performed  an  increased  function?  Would  five  weeks  hav  ' 
been  sufficient  time  for  them  to  furnish  osseous  union,  and  reeu 
their  original  size? 

"Again,  the  old  woman  died  in  five  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  th 
injury.    Now,  it  seems  to  us  quite  improbable,  nay,  impossible,  ihf 
bony  union  of  an  intra-capsular  fracture  of  the  femur  in  an  old  woma 
about  eighty  years  of  age,  in  whom  there  was  not  left  vitality  enough' 
to  sustain  life,  should  take  place,  in  five  weeks  after  the  injury,  in  less 
time  than  is  allowed  for  the  ordinary  union  of  a  fracture  of  the  shatt 
of  the  femur  in  a  healthy  person  in  the  prime  of  life."* 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  number  of  specimens  for  whicfa^H 
the  honor  is  claimetl  is  nearly  equal  to  the  original  number  in  Europe  ^^ 
but  they  have  not  yet,  all  of  them,  been  subjected  to  the  same  silting 
process  as  their  foreign  congeners;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  many 
of  them  will  come  successfully  out  of  a  similar  fifty  years'  contest. 

Three  of  the  specimens  belong  to  the  venerable  and  distinguished 
surgeon,  Reuben  D.  Musscy,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Miami  Medi 
caI  College,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  whose  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  science  which  he  has  so  long  adorned  are  familiar  to  al 
American  surgeons.     He  has  also  himself  furnished  a  complete  hisio 
and  description  of  the  specimens,  accompanied  with  drawings,  whic 
are  published  in  the  April  number  for  1867  of  the  ATnerican  Journal 
the  Medical  Sciences. 

The  first  patient  was  a  Mr.  S.,  set.  78,  a  hardy  yeoman  from  one  of 
the  hilly  districts  of  Northern  New  England.  When  more  than  one 
hundred  miles  lirom  home,  his  two-horse  wagon  was  upset,  and  falling 
upon  his  hip  he  was  so  much  injured  as  to  be  unable  to  rise.  Dr.  J. 
C.  Dalton,  of  Lowell.  Massachusetts,  a  highly  distinguished  gentleman, 
examined  the  limb,  and  pronounced  it  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
thigh-bone,  and  accordingly  he  applied  a  modified  Desault's  apparatus. 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  his 
sui^eon,  the  man  had  himself,  apparatus,  and  bed  placed  in  a  long  1>ox, 
ana  the  whole  being  laid  in  a  country  wagon  he  started  for  home,  i 
On  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  accident,  after  reaching  home,  and  wUilttfl| 
yet  in  the  box  and  apparatus.  Dr.  Mussey  was  called  to  see  him.    On  ^ 
removing  the  bed-clothes  Dr.  Mussey  noticed  that  the  foot  and  knee 
were  turned  considerably  outwards.     He  immediately  took  off  the 
splint,  and  moved  the  hip-joint;  finding  that  it  gave  him  no  pain,  he 
flexed  the  thigh  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  kept  it  a  minute 

'  An  ituingnrAl  theitis  on  int^A•c.^pMnIa^  frAotares  of  the  cerriz  femorSs,  bj  Jobs 
Ooo.  Johnson,  l\tvr  York,  1657,  p.  23.     New  York  Joutn.  Med.,  3d  ser.,  vol.  11.  p.  29fi« 
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or  two  in  that  position,  still  occasioning  no  pain,  but  on  flexing  it  a 
little  further  he  complained  that  it  hurt  him  in  his  groin.  Pressure 
villi  the  finger  at  this  point  and  behind  the  trochanter  gave  him  de- 
cided uneasinesB.     No  shortening  could  be  detected. 


Fig.  96. 


Fig.  97. 


left  oT  Uijiir«d  femnr  of  Mr.  8. 


Vortleal  aeetloo  of  Cli«  noie. 


Fig.  98. 


I 

^^bpr.  Mussey  now  felt  so  confident  that  the  bone  was  not  broken  that 
^^Sfcdced  the  old  gentleman  if  he  wished  to  get  up,  and  upon  his  reply- 
ing in  the  affirmative  he  was  helped 

into  a  ftbair  and  sat  for  some  time.  He 

also  bore  the  weight  of  his  body  for 

t  minute  or  two  upon  his  limb.  From 

that  day  onward  he  wore  no  splint, 

and  was  got  from  his  bed  daily.    In 

die  course  of  four  months  the  patient 

was  able  to  walk  with  a  cune,  but  he 

remainod  lame,  and  was  never  able 

tgain  to  ride  on  horseback  as  he  had 

been  accustomed  to  do, 
^^  Dr.  Didton  hearing  of  Dr.  Mussey'a 
^■S^pinion,  wrote  to  him  that  on  his  visit 
^Blo  the  patient  be  found  the  limb  not 
^Bonbr  everted  but  shortened  more  than 
^^hn  mch,  and  that  he  had  detected  cre- 
^^itus.    Yet  this  does  not  seem  to  have 

changed  Dr.  Mussey's  belief  that  it  was 

not  broken. 
Two  or  three  years  after  this  the 

man  died  of  an  acute  disease.    Both 

thigh-bones  were  obtained.    The  right  femur  was  sound  (Fig,  98),  but 

on  being  carefully  cleane<l  the  neck  of  the  left  femur  was  found  to  be 

sbortenod,  so  that  in  front  it  measured  from  the  head  to  the  inter- 


Right,  or  loaiid  romar  of  Mr.  S. 
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lanteric  line  one  inch  and  three-eighthS;  and  behind  only  c 
1  inch,  the  shaft  being  rotated  outwards.    The  head  was  sank 
below  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  trochanter  major,  occasioning  a  sho: 
ening  of  more  than  half  an  inch.    "A  vertical  section"  (Figs.  ' 
97),  says  Dr.  Mussey,  "  made  by  a  saw,  shows  a  consolidation  of 
fracture  by  a  deposit  of  a  mass  as  compact  and  white  as  ivory." 

'•In  the  year  1830,"  he  continues,  "I  showed  this  to  Messrs.  Eoux 
and  Amussat,  and  some  other  professional  gentlemen  in  Paris;  they 
regarded  it  as  a  fair  specimen  of  bony  union  of  intra-capsular  fracturo- 
In  London  I  also  showed  it  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  Mr.  Travers,  Mr.  Stanley, 
and  Dr,  Hodgkin,  who  was  then  Curator  of  the  Museum  at  Gu^s 
Hospital.  These  gentlemen  were  interested  with  the  specimen,  and 
considered  it  as  a  satisfactory  example  of  bony  union  within  the  cap- 
sular ligament.  On  my  presenting  it  for  inspection  to  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  he  remarked,  'This  bone  never  was  broken.'  I  said,  *Sir 
Astley,  please  to  look  at  the  interior  of  the  bone.'  He  separated  the 
two  halves,  and  said,  'This  does  look  a  little  more  like  it,  to  be  sure; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  wholly  within  the  capsular  ligament.'  It  is 
well  known  that  Sir  Astley,  for  some  years,  had  taught  the  doctrine 
that  bony  union  does  not  take  place  in  intra-capsular  fracture.  His 
views,  among  the  surgeons  of  Great  Britain,  were  extensively  admit- 
ted as  correct."  ^ 

At  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Musse}--  also  showed  the  specimen  to  JoH 
Thompson,  author  of  the  great  work  on  inflammation,  who  called^ 
an  example  of  al>sorption,  &c.,  consequent  upon  old  age,  and  affirmed. 
"  upon  his  truth  and  honor,"  that  it  never  liad  been  broken,  ~ 

Dr.  Mussey  says,  moreover,  that  the  surgeons  in  this  country,  " 
have  examined  these  specimens,  unhesitatingly  pronounce  this  to 
case  of  union  by  bone  of  intra-capsular  fracture." 

There  are  one  or  two  points  in  this  case  which  give  it  extraordinary 
claims  to  attention.  The  first  circumstance  is  the  shortening  discovered 
by  Dr.  Dalton,  and  which  was  absent  on  the  eighteenth  day,  when  the 
limb  was  examined  by  Dr.  Mussey.  One  of  these  two  gentlemen  was 
mistaken.  If  it  had  united,  the  bones  were  never  completely  displaced, 
and  it  could  not  have  been  shortened  when  Dr.  Dalton  first  saw  it. 
This  position  I  need  not  now  attempt  to  defend ;  the  testimony  of 
all  surgeons  who  have  written  upon  this  subject  will  warrant  mo  in 
assuming  thus  much.  Again,  if  it  had  been  thus  displaced,  and  Dr. 
Dalton  had  restored  it  to  place,  it  seems  impossible  that,  after  a  jour- 
ney of  one  hundred  miles  over  a  rough  country  in  a  wagon,  on  the 
eighteenth  day  it  should  not  have  been  again  displaced  and  shortened, 
and  especially  if  at  this  time  the  thigh  was  not  only  flexed  to  an  acute 
angle  upon  the  body,  but  the  patient  was  permitted  to  stand  upon  it. 
If,  however,  Dr.  Mussey  still  maintains  that  the  limb  was  not  shortened 
when  he  examined  it,  it  remains  for  him  to  show  how  the  bone  was 
brought  to  position,  and  afterward  kept  in  place  so  effectually,  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances ;  or  if  he  admits  that  the  shortening 
existed  at  that  time,  but  was  overlooked  by  him,  then  we  must  inquire, 
When  (subsequently,  of  course)  was  the  bone  set?  and  how  does  it 
happen  that  it  has  united  at  all?    There  must  have  been  a  mistake 
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in  relation  to  this  matter  of  shortening;  and  if  so,  with  all 
for  Dr.  Dolton,  whoso  veracity  and  akill  no  man  will  daro 
to  question,  I  am  sceptical  also  as  to  the  existence  of  crepitus.     It  is 
itot  entirely  clear  to  me  that  ho  was  not  deceived. 

In  the  history  of  the  case,  then,  we  see  no  reliable  evidence  of  a 
Hcture  either  within  or  without  the  capsule,  nor  did  Dr.  Musscy  be- 
the  death  of  the  patient.  The  bone  itself,  however,  has  convinced 
Mossey  that  it  was  broken  within  the  capsule,  and  that  it  is  well 
hj  ossific  matter.  I  have  not  seen  it,  and  therefore  am  an 
petent  judge  of  its  value;  but  I  must  acknowledge  that  neither 
the  description  nor  the  drawing  furnishes  me  with  any  positive  proof 
tiuit  it  was  over  broken,  and  still  less  that  the  fracture  was  wholly 
filhin  the  capsule.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  doubted  whether,  if  it  was  a 
^^racture  at  all,  it  was  a  fracture  wholly  within  the  capsule ;  and  I  am 
^Killing  to  leave  the  question  between  these  distinguished  gentlemen 
^M  tbej  have  themselves  left  it,  each  one  of  whom  was,  in  my  opinion, 
Vtq^aally  earnest  and  sincere  in  his  convictions,  and  each  one  of  whom 

vaa  equally  competent  to  decide  the  point  at  issue. 
I        Dr.  Mussey's  second  specimen  was  obtained  from  a  Mr.  N.,  who, 
when  fifty-one  years  old,  fell,  in  alighting  from  his  chaise,  striking 
upon  his  left  hip.    He  was  unable  to 
walk-     Dr.  Muasey  saw  him  on  the  third 
y,  and   found  him  a  corpulent  man, 
g  with  his  foot  everted,  and  the  limb 
ortened  from  one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a 
third-    He  could  extend  the  leg  to  within 
*l>out  one-third  of  an  inch  of  its  natural 
length,   and   when    thus  extended   an<l 
rotated  a  distinct  crepitus  was  produced, 
e  applied   Ilartshome's    long    splint, 
hich  was  continued  eighty-four  days, 
e  extension  never  being  suificiont,  bow- 
er, to  completely  overcome  the  short- 
ing.    He  ultimately  walked   with   a 
the  shortening,  which  was  about 
fan  inch,  being  concealed  by  a  high- 
led  shoe. 

This  man  survived  the  injury  twelve 
TiMira,  and  eight  years  after  his  death  Dr. 
ka»ey  obtained  the  specimen  of  injured 
^^^  (Fig.  yy),  together  with  its  fellow  (Fig.  101).  The  head  of  the 
HHB^  ^ne  is  elongated  and  depressed,  or  flattened,  the  neck  is  very 
^HHb  shortened,  and  the  trochanter  turned  back  as  in  the  first  speci- 
^Plken.  A  section  (Fig.  100)  shows  a  white,  condensed  tissue  travera- 
^^fcg  the  neck,  near  its  junction  with  the  head. 

MTK  MaAon,  set.  73,  was  the  subject  of  the  third  accident.  She  was 
lanall,  thin  woman,  and  had  fallen  upon  her  side.  Two  days  after, 
Dr.  Mussey  saw  her  in  consultation  with  his  friend,  Dr.  Judkina.  The 
knee  and  foot  were  a  little  everted,  with  slight  shortening  and  tender- 
on  pressure  in  the  groin  and  behind  the  trochanter  major.    She 
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wna  averse  to  the  application  of  any  kind  of  splint,  and,  being  in 
delicate  atate  of  healtn,  she  was  allowed  to  remain  upon  her  couch, 
with  the  thigh  and  leg  somewhat  flexed  and  supported  bj  a  pillow. 


Fig.  100. 


Pig.  101 


Ter()«al  Mellon  of  lh«  lDjar«d  fomar  uf  Mr.  V, 


Tb.' :  .,   :,  .  I -)und  firawof  Mr  5, 


She  remained  in  this  situation  about  three  months,  after  which 
could  move  with  the  aid  of  crutches.  She  died  in  a  year  and  a 
from  the  accident,  worn  out  by  age  and  exhaustion. 

Fig.  102. 


The  tight,  Of  Ibjurrd  luiuur  of  Mra.  M. 


Voiilcftl  scctlcm  of  tb«  Injurvd  femur  of  Mr*  W. 


The  neck  of  the  bono  (Fig.  102)  is  shortened  to  seven-eighths  of  an 
inch  anteriorly,  and  to  half  an  incli  posteriorly.  A  considerable  ridge 
runs  across  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck,  between  which  and  the  head 
is  an  irregular  superficial  groove.  A  section  of  the  bone  (Fig.  lOS) 
presents  "a  narrow,  white,  ebumated  line,  corresponding  with  the 
aforesaid  ridge,  exhibiting  a  firm  consolidation." 

I  shall  express  no  opinion  of  these  two  last  described  specimens 
further  than  to  say  that  they  seem  to  be  liable  to  the  same  objections 
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03  several  others  of  wliicb  I  have  already  spoken,  and  that  they  do 
dio:  belong  to  that  class  which  has  alone  been  accepted  by  Malgaigne. 
I  II  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the 
piper  already  referred  to,  some  of  the  surgeons  who  have  examined 
tbese  specimens  have  dochired  to  him  that  they  were  not  satisfactory. 
I   ^ys  Dr.  Johnson,  in  the  same  paper  : — 

I  '*  In  regard  to  the  Philadelphia  specimens,  my  only  source  of  in- 
Krmation  is  the  brief  notice  of  them  in  the  new  work  on  surgery  by 
prof.  H.  E.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia.    His  statement  is  as  follows  (page 
|I99):  *  There  is,  in  the  Wistar  and  Homer  Museum  of  the  University 
ttf  Pennsylvauta,  a  femur,  apparently  of  an  old  woman,  in  which  the 
^Dck  has  been  fractured  near  the  head,  yet  in  which  complete  osseous 
onion,  though  with  some  degree  of  shortening,  has  taken  place.     I 
^ve,  moreovefj  in  my  own  cabinet  a  specimen  in  which  the  bone  has 
keu  fractured  through  the  neck  near  the  head,  the  fragment  having 
pid  down  beneath  its   natural  position,  and  the  fracture  travelled 
ibliquely  down  the  neck,  though  still  within  the  capsule,  splitting  it 
Ur  in  the  line  of  the  inter-trochanteric  ridge.     In  this  case,  which 
fcaa  have  produced  marked  shortening  of  the  limb,  there  is  complete 
PB^^^  union.'    This  report  is  so  exceedingly  brief  that  no  inference 
^m  be  drawn  from  it;  in  fact,  the  writer  does  not  appear  to  know 
whether  the  specimen  is  from  a  male  or  female.     IS  this  is  true,  then 
be  knows  nothing  of  the  history  of  it.    He  does  not  give  us  the  direc- 
tion of  the  fracture,  or  a  drawing  of  it,  or  even  a  positive  statement 
lat  it  w  entirely  within  the  capsule.    In  regard  to  his  own  specimen 
le  is  more  explicit;  he  gives  a  drawing  and  shows  that  the  fractured 
Pkead  has  8lipj>ed  down,  and  even  now  the  line  of  fracture  can  be 
^traced  to  the  mter-trocbanteric  line.     If  this  is  so  now,  it  is  probable 
thai  the  end  of  tbe  fractured  bone  extended  below  the  capsule  in  the 
[first  place,  as  in  all  cases  of  fracture,  where  there  is  not  perfect  coapta- 
I^OB,  the  rough  points  become  absorbed.     If  we  allow  for  this  absorp- 
tion, it  would  make  the  end  of  the  bone  below  the  trochanteric  line  a 
point  without  the  capsule,  thus  excluding  it  from  this  class.    If  we 
idopt  Prof.  Smith's  view,  that  this  was  entirely  within,  we  meet  with 
.llufi  objection.     He  states  that  the  head  of  the  bone  has  slipped  down 
llKneatb  its  natural  position,  and  the  fracture  has  traversed  it  obliquely. 
Tlus,  of  course,  could  not  have  been  an  impacted  fracture,  for  in  an 
impacted  fracture  we  should  have  had  the  shaft  of  the  bone  driven 
into  the  cancellated  portion  of  the  head,  not  the  head  of  the  bone 
'slipping  down*  along  the  shaft.     If  this  was  a  case  of  slipping  down 
of  the  head,  we  leave  Prof.  Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  to  controvert  the 
position  taken  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  where  he  says  that  only 
ifi^tacUd  intra-capsular  fractures  can  have  an  osseous  union." 

>pe&king  of  a  specimen,  also,  which  may  be  found  in  the  Crosby- 

»t  Medical  College,  of  New  York,  he  says: — 

This  l)elongs  to  Prof.  Willard  Parker,  of  this  city.    I  am  imder 

itions  to  Prof.  Parker,  for  his  kindness  in  explaining  to  me  the 

tns  points  which  he  considers  the  case  presents.     He  loaned  me 

specimen  to  examine  at  my  leisure,  that  I  might  become  thoroughly 

[uainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the  case.   According  to  the  description 
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fj  tc*  cauK  giT^E  br  ProiH  Parker,  in  Lis  lecrare.  die  rasiait  was  a 
in22d«a  alo>^  lizrr  rears  of  abee  an  insaase  of  the  alrzsb^cse  of  Bar- 
nard, Vt.  One  znorsing.  while  going  oot  of  dooa,  she  tea.  scrikizig 
npoQ  ber  L:p.  The  doctor  in  attendance,  who  dsi  occ  preceod  to  be 
a  ffargerjD.  or  aocnrate  in  his  diagnosis,  came  to  the  ctHiicIaiioa  that 
tb«re  was  a  fraccure.  He  was  of  iie  opinion  that  he  obtained  crepitns : 
according!  J  he  dreaeed  the  limb  with  the  straight  splint  fot  six  weeks, 
and  at  tbe  end  of  that  time  fotmd  half  an  inch  shortening.  The  speci- 
Eien  afterwards  came  into  Profl  Parkers  poseessioc  The  points  Prof. 
Parker  relies  on  to  show  that  this  was  a  fracture,  are:  L  The  sappoeed 
crepitnu.  2.  A  ridge  of  bone  along  the  inter-t*oclian%ric  line,  termed 
the  'callos.'  3.  The  neck  of  the  bone  shortened  on  the  outer  aide 
one-third  of  an  inch  more  than  on  the  inner  ade.  this  being  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  prodnoed  by  the  position  the  limb 
waa  allowed  to  retain.  4.  No  such  changes  are  to  be  found  in  the 
femnr  of  the  opposite  side,  which  is  pronoonced  healthy. 

"  These  specimens  were  procured  four  years  after  the  injury.  The 
capsule  is  entirely  gone,  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  positirely  where 
it  was  inserted;  a  line  is  pointed  out  about  three  lines  below  the  so- 
called  callus,  as  the  line  <k  insertion  of  the  capsule.  On  examination 
of  the  interior  of  the  specimen,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  line  of 
fracture ;  no  callus,  such  as  is  shown  on  interxial  examination  of  other 
fractures  of  long  bones. 

"  There  is  one  point  very  marked  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  compact 
stmcture  of  the  shaft;  it  is  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper  terms  a  'buttress 
of  bone'  shooting  up  from  the  body  into  the  neck  and  head,  evidently 
as  a  support  to  the  head  in  the  new  angle  which  it  has  assumed,  with 
respect  to  the  shaft.  This  buttress  is  formed  apparently  by  the  can- 
celfated  structure  being  more  compact  than  in  other  points.  On  com- 
paring this  specimen  with  the  femur  of  the  well  limb,  a  very  marked 
difference  is  observable:  this  line  or  buttress  is  stronger,  better  deve- 
lope^l,  and  is  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  giving  support  to  the  head 
of  the  bone  in  this  new  position. 

"The  specimen  is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  If  this  rough  line 
extending  alon^  the  inter-trochanteric  line,  is  in  reality  the  line  of 
callus,  then  it  is  extremely  probable  that  the  fracture  was  partially 
extra-capsular.  For  if  the  capsule  extended  along  the  line  which 
runs  below  this  line  that  is  pointed  out  as  the  line  of  fracture,  then 
the  insertion  of  the  capsule  must  have  been  as  low  down  as  the  middle 
of  the  trochanter  minor,  an  anomaly  in  regard  to  insertion  of  the  cap- 
sule. If  this  really  was  the  line  of  insertion,  it  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  capsule  was  not  left  to  show  where  it  was  inserted. 

"Again,  there  is  no  callus  on  the  inside  of  the  bone  corresponding 
to  this  so-called  external  callus,  but  throughout  the  whole  line  corre- 
Iponding  to  this  external  'callus'  the  cancellated  structure  is  perfect 
17  it  should  be  admitted  that  crepitus  was  here  obtained,  a  point  which 
la  extremely  doubtful,  as  we  have  only  the  opinion  of  a  doctor  who 
pnustised  many  years  ago  in  the  small  town  of  Barnard,  Vt,  a  town 
whioli  now  numbers  less  than  two  thousand  inhabitants — ^if  it  should 
be  admitted  on  soch  authority  that  this  was  a  fracture — still,  it  is  by 
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ao  mctans  established  that  this  was  an  intra-capsular  fracture,  for  this 
AKalled  callus  extends  along  the  inteT-troohanterio  line.  The  capsule 
tfcdf  ia  goner  so  'bat  it  cannot  bo  shown  positively  where  it  was  in- 
Vtad,  and  it  is  probable,  if  there  was  a  fracturer  it  was  partly  extra- 
apsular. 

"Again,  the  view  which  Prof.  Parker  takes  of  his  specimen  conflicts 
with  that  taken  by  Robert  W.  Smith,  of  Dublin,  on  fractures  of  this 
ciaa^.  in  his  work  already  quoted.     For  if  there  was  crepitus,  then 
(here  mnst  hare  been  motion  of  one  fragment  on  the  other ;  and  if 
dure  was  motion,  then  the  fracture  was  not  impacted ;  and  it  is  only 
IUb  latter  class  which,  Mr.  Smith  contends,  can  unite.     My  own  im- 
pnsanon  is  that  there  never  was  a  fracture  here  at  all.     I  thmk  this  is 
a  case  of  interstitial  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  the  cause  of 
this  absorption  being  the  contiision  received  by  the  faU.    This  view  ia 
snskained  by  analogy.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  this  is  common  in  old 
people.     'As  the  shell  becomes  thin,  ossific matter  is  deposited  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  cervix,  opposite  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  and 
often  a  similar  portion  at  its  lower  part,  and  thus  the  strength  of  the 
bone  is  in  some  degree  preserved.    This  state  of  things  may  be  fre- 
quently seen  in  very  old  persons.*    '  When  the  absorption  of  the  neck 
proceeds  faster  than  the  deposit  on  the  surface,  the  bone  breaks  from 
the  slightest  cause ;  and  this  deposit  wears  so  much  the  apj>earauce  of 
a  united  fract\ire,  that  it  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  it  before  the  bone 
thus  alters.    We  sometimes  meet  with  a  remarkable  buttress  shooting 
np  from  the  shaft  of  the  bone  into  its  head,  giving  it  additional  sup- 
port to  that  which  it  receives  from  the  deposit  of  bone  on  its  external 
niT&ce.' 

Liston  says :  '  Gradual  shortening  of  the  lower  extremity  often 
upon  contusions  of  the  hip  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  m  con- 
sequence of  interstitial  absorption  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  and 
alteration  of  the  angle  in  which  it  is  set  upon  the  shaft.  The  head  of 
the  bone  undergoes  a  change  in  form;  it  becomes  ilattencd  and  ex- 
pBoded,  and  the  cotyloid  cavity  is  made  to  correspond.  Tliia  cause  of 
uuDeDess  ought  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  risk  of  its  occurrence  ought 
lo  be  explained  to  those  who  have  suffered  injury  of  the  hip,  and,  if 
posnble,  it  must  be  prevented.* 

**Mr.  Gulliver,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No. 
128.  July,  1836.  et  acq.,  has  written  very  fully  on  this  subject  of  inter- 
Kitial  absorption,  and  has  adduced  cases  which  we  would  copy  if  our 
limits  would  allow.  lie  shows  by  his  specimens  that  the  head  is  en- 
lurged  at  its  lower  part;  that  these  cases  may  occur  in  young  persons; 
liiat  it  is  not  disease  of  the  joint,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  anchy- 
losis ;  and  that  the  cartilagas  are  not  involved.  The  cases  of  John 
hpm,  J.  McGrath,  and  J.  Fox,  etc.,  are  adduced,  and  the  specimens 
pieeerved  from  autopsies.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  interstitial 
abeorption  occurring  from  contusion  in  persons  like  this  maiden,  and 
r.  Gulliver  says  this  shortening  may  take  place  as  rapidly  as  in  five 
six  days.  Now,  Prof.  Parker's  specimen  corresponds  to  the  facta 
we  have  given.  1.  There  is  a  ridge  formed  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  neck,  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  states  occurs  in  these  cases  of  interstitial 
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absorption.    2,  There  is  the  buttress  of  bone  shooting  up  from  the 
shaft  into  the  head  as  a  means  of  support ;  this  is  clearly  shown  hj^ 
comparing  the  two  specimens,  the  one  from  the  well  limb,  and  t 
one  from  the  contusea  limb.     S.  There  was  a  contusion  sufficient  f( 
an  exciting  cause.    4.  This  occurs  in  one  limb,  and  not  in  the  othe 
as  shown  in  the  case  of  J.  Fox,  reported  by  Gulliver,  where  one  lim 
was  in  every  respect  natural,  and  m  the  other   interstitial  absorpti 
had  taken  place.    This,  we  believe,  is  the  case   in   Prof.  Parker'i 
specimen.     K  this  specimen  is  in  reality  a  fracture,  it  was  most  pro- 
bably partly  exUa-capsular:  if  not,  it  was  a  case  of  interstitial  ab- 
eorption."* 

Dr.  Alden  March,  the  distinguished  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Albany 
Medical  College,  has  permitted  me  to  examine  two  specimens  belonging 
to  his  collection,  which  he  regards  as  examples  of  bony  union  within 
the  capsule.     He  has,  however,  rendered  it  unnecessary  that  I  should 
describe  particularly  the  appearances  which  they  present,  by  having 
hunself  given  an  account  of  them,  accompauieu  with  drawings,  in 
paper  entitled ''  Osseous  Union  of  Intra-Capsular  Fracture  of  the  N 
of  the  Femur,"  published  in  the  TrajisactioTis  of  the  Medical  Society 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  year  1858.     The  account  of  the  flrst 
specimen  is  as  follows: — 

''Of  the  two  specimens  here  presented  for  examination,  as  examples 
of  hitra-capsular  fracture  of  the  femur  united  by  bone,  the  smaller  on^^| 
numbered  884,  was  procured  in  London  some  years  since,  and  at  th^^ 
time  was  regarded  by  the  curator  of  the  old  London  Hospital  Museum 
as  a  good  specimen  of  fracture  and  bony  union  of  the  neck  of  the  femur 
within  the  capsular  ligament.     I  can  give  no  history  of  the  patient,  or 
subject,  from  whom  it  was  taken.     I  think  it  could  not  have  belonged 
to  an  old  person,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  or  she,  as  the  case  niaj^^ 
be,  lived  long  enough  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture  for  it  t^H 
become  thoroughly  reunited  by  bony  material.  ^™ 

"  The  neck  of  the  bone  is  very  much  absorbed,  which  wtU  be  found 
to  be  the  case  in  almost  all  instances  of  intra  capsular  fracture,  wheth< 
united  by  bony  or  ligamentous  material.  Tliis  specimen  with  sevei 
others  of  vario\is  kinds  of  organic  change,  was  submitted  to  the  ex- 
amination of  an  able  professor  of  surgery,  who  has  recently  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  study  of  fractures,  and  who  remarks  upon  it  as 
follows :  'Specimen  884  is  plainly  enough  a  fracture,  and  I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  on  one  side  of  the  neck  the  fracture  was  within 
the  capsule,  but  1  have  no  means  of  determining  whether  it  was  also 
within  the  capsule  on  the  opposite  side,  since  the  neck  is  almost  com^^ 
pletely  absorbed.'  ^| 

"On  close  examination,"  continues  Dr.  March,  "it  will  bo  founc^ 
that  about  all  the  part  of  the  bone  that  can  be  called  neck  is  connected 
with  the  shaft,  and  that  the  fracture  appears  to  be  nearly  transverse, 
and  close  to  the  articulating,  or  cartilaginous  border  of  the  head.    It 


>  This  Bpeclmen  ia  probably  the  stme  to  whiolt  Prof.  Parker  bM  made  Allusion  in 
his  noteM  to  the  foarth  Amerionu  edillou  of  Samuel  Cooper*s  Fir»t  Linu  of  Surjtrji^  al 
j>6ge  354  of  Tolnme  looond. 
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htnkes  me  thnt  it  is  just  as  clearly  altogether  witlun  the  capsule  as  it 
is  a  fracture/* 

In  defence  of  the  opinion  already  expressed  by  myself  in  relation 
to  this  specimen,  and  to  which  Dr.  March  has  seen  fit  to  refer  in  the 
passage  above  quoted,  I  will  say,  that  the  almost  total  absence  of  the 
neck  posteriorly,  where,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  parts,  quite 
lialf  an  inch  of  the  neck  belongs  outside  of  the  capsule,  renders  it  im- 
poeaible,  in  my  opinion,  to  determine  whether  the  fracture  was  not  iu 
jiart  without  the  capsule.  ThLs  remark  will  apply  to  all  similar  ex- 
amples, unless,  indeed,  the  capsule  itself  remains  to  indicate  precisely 
▼here  this  small  portion  of  the  neck  belongs ;  but  the  capsule  is  gone 
^frota  this  specimen,  and  the  neck  is  lost  posteriorly.  If  it  is  true, 
"len,  that  the  line  of  fracture  can  be  shown  to  be  close  to  the  head  of 
le  bone,  it  is  equally  true  that  it  hugs  the  trochanter;  we  have  just. 
ta  much  right,  tnerefore,  to  interpret  its  proximity  to  the  trochanter 
in  favor  of  an  extra-capsular  fracture,  as  has  my  distinguished  friend 
to  interpret  its  proximity  to  the  head  in  favor  of  an  intra-capsular 
fracture. 

Moreover,  this  specimen  has  never  been  suw^n  open,  or  subjected  to 
tlie  test  of  boiling,  or  of  maceration,  nor  in  any  other  way  has  the 
most  important  question  of  all  been  definitely  settled,  namely,  whether 
the  union  is  by  bony  or  by  fibrous  tissue. 

The  second  specimen  is  described  by  Dr.  March  much  more  at 
length,  rendering  it  necessary  that  our  own  account  of  it  should  be 
STmewhat  condensed. 

Fr^l.  L.  fell  from  a  shed  when  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  respectable  citizens,  was  attended  by  a  surgeon. 
MM  treated,  as  they  think,  for  a  fractured  thigh ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
probable  that  splints  were  used,  as  a  woman  was  known  to  carry  him 
Dp  and  down  stairs  on  her  shoulders  during  the  time  he  was  under 
the  surgeon's  care.  It  appears,  also,  that  "  immediately  ailer  getting 
about  he  was  just  about  as  lame,  as  much  of  a  cripple,  and  as  much 
distorted  in  his  figure  as  he  was  at  any  time  previous  to  his  death." 
He  is  mentioned  by  one  of  the  witnesses  who  knew  him  for  many 
Tears  after,  as  a  "distorted  cripple."  Br.  March  himself  had  known 
W  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  describes  him  as  a  large  framed 
man,  with  a  "peculiar"  gait,  "a  kind  of  side  toaddk,  one  limb  appear- 
ing to  be  two  or  three  inches  shorter  than  the  other,  and  with  the  hip 
of  the  shortened  side  greatly  projecting  laterally."  He  was  about  58 
yean  of  age  when  he  died. 

More  or  less  of  the  skeleton  of  this  man  came  subsequently  into 
the  possession  of  Dr.  March,  and  he  describes  one  of  the  thigh-bones 
as  follows : — 

•'A  pretty  large  surface  at  its  upper  part  and  toward  the  trochanter 
major  is  a  little  flattened,  and  ha.s  the  appearance  of  having  been  worn 
\  deprived  of  its  cartilage,  and  becoming  ebumated,  or  presenting 

one  point  a  poroelaneous  polish  "    This  change  Dr.  March  regards 

the  result  of  interstitial  and  progressive  absorption,  aided  by  attri- 
lon,  and  as  having  occurred  at  an  advanced  period  of  life. 

On  the  anterior  superior  part  of  the  neck  is  a  ridge  of  bone,  to 
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which  a  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  remains  attached.  Most  of 
the  canilaginous  covering  of  the  head  has  been  either  entirely  re- 
moved, or  very  much  thinned,  leaving  at  certain  points  a  polished  sur- 
face. That  part  occupied  originally  by  the  round  ligament  "seems  to 
have  been  getting  into  a  state  of  ulceration.''  The  whole  head  is  de- 
pressed and  turned  obliquely  backwards.  There  is  also  a  long  spine 
or  rib  of  bone  extending  upwards  and  inwards,  which  was  imbedded 
in  the  fibres  of  the  psoas  magnus  and  iliacus,  and  "seems  to  have  its 
attaclimeut  at  its  base,  to  the  point  where  we  should  look  for  a  tro- 
chanter minor." 

At  first  Dr.  March  thought  that  the  shaft  of  the  opposite  femur  had 
also  been  broken  three  inches  below  the  trochanter  minor,  and  that 
it  had  united  with  some  slight  deformity.  He  also  found  the  ala  of 
the  pelvis  on  the  right  side  bent  inwards,  so  that  the  distance  from 
the  crest  to  the  centre  of  the  sacrum  was  three-fourths  of  an  inch  less 
than  on  the  opposite  side.  This,  too,  he  ascribed  at  first  to  the  original 
injury,  but  fhrther  investigation  has  satisfied  him  that  it  was  due  to 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  that  the  opposite  limb  had  never  been 
broken. 

To  this  description,  condensed  from  the  paper  alluded  to,  I  need 
only  add,  that  the  whole  head  of  the  bone  is  very  much  flattened  and 
changed  in  shape,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  which  can  be 
appropriately  called  a  neck.  The  bone  has  been  sawed  in  two,  but 
Dr.  March  does  not  pretend  that  the  bisection  furnishes  any  additional 
evidence  that  it  had  been  broken. 

My  objections  to  this  case  are  briefly : — 

It  is  not  satisfactorily  made  out  that  there  was  ever  a  fracture,  eitb 
by  a  reference  to  the  original  history,  or  by  an  examination  of  the 
bone.     The  age  at  which  the  accident  occurred  (10  or  12  years),  i^hI 
presumptive  evidence  against  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  t^e  fcmui^| 
within  the  capsule,  if  not  almost  conclusive,  unless  it  is  claimed  to  be" 
an  example  of  epiphyseal  separation  with  a  bony  union,  a  supposition 
which,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  no  surgeon  has  yet  ventured  to  make. 
Dupuytren  says  he  never  saw  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in 
a  child.    The  yoimgest  I  have  seen  recorded  is  that  mentioned  by 
Sabatier,  in  which  case  the  boy  was  fifteen  years  old.'    Dupujrtren 
has  also  well  explained  the  causes  of  this  infrequency  of  a  fracture  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur  in  early  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ago  at  which  the  accident  occurred  was 
favorable  to  the  production  of  disease  of  the  hip-joint.  The  who 
history  of  the  patient,  from  that  time  onwards,  especially  his  peculi  ._ 
"waddle,"  seems  to  indicate  that  his  hip-joints  were  both  aiseased,' 
The  autopsy  shows  that  they  actually  were  diseased,  and  renders  it 
quite  probable  also  that  all  of  the  bones  of  his  body  were  in  an  un- 
healthy condition.  The  specimen  itself  is  in  nearly  all  respects  a 
counterpart  of  many  others  to  be  found  in  the  museums  of  this  and 
other  countries,  and  which  are  now,  by  almost  unanimous  consent, 
declared  to  be  examples  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis. 
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Dr.  Mutter  thinks  also  that  specimen  B,  71,  in  his  collection  of 
bones,  now  lying  in  the  JeQerson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  is 
i     %  genuine  eiiample.    It  is  a  cleaned  and  dried  specimen,  from  which 
■■^Bjipsale.  and   all  the  soft  parts,  have  been  removed.    The  neck 
pWljr  nearly  absorbed,  and  the  trochanter  major  is  rotated  backwards, 
I      u  we  see  in  nearly  all  examples  of  interstitial  absorption,  so  that  it 
I      almost  touches  the  head.    The  interior  has  never  been  exposed,  to 
I      determine  the  line  of  the  supposed  fracture,  nor  ia  there  anything 
I      cpon  its  external  surface  by  which  this  point,  so  essential  to  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  can  be  decided.     It  may  be  an  example  in  point,  but  the 
proof  is  not  before  ua, 
^_    Dr.  Charles  A.  Pope,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  St.  Louis  Univer- 
^■fty,  Missouri,  informs  me  that  he  has  an  example  of  ^' intra-capsular 
^Bvftcture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  with  concomitant  fracture  of  the 
^floetabulum.     The  union  by  bone  ia  perfect,  although  the  neck  is,  as 
it  were,  gone,  the  head  being  almost  squarely  set  on  the  shaft  of  the 
bone.     The  head  is  much  defonned,  being  an  enlarged  cone,  and  fit- 
tiog  into  a  similarly  shaped  acetabulum.    The  motions  of  the  joints 
^vwere  well  preserved." 

^H  1  have  never  seen  this  specimen,  and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  speak 
^■of  it  authoritatively,  but  I  confess  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
^Klmow  that  the  fracture  was  wholly  within  the  capsule  when  the  neck 
^Bji  gone.  If  the  capsule  remains  attached  to  the  specimen,  it  may  aid 
^'in  ibe  elucidation  of  this  point ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  Dr.  Pope's 
communication  that  such  is  the  fact.  I  should  be  gratified  if  this  dis- 
tiuguished  surgeon  would  give  the  profession  a  more  complete  account 
of  ibe  cose. 

From  various  sources,  including  several  private  letters,  I  have  been 
•ble  10  gather  a  few  of  the  particulars  relating  to  a  case  which  for 
tome  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  this  country ; 
bat  a  full  account  of  which,  I  regret  to  say,  has  never  been  published.* 
Somewhere  about  the  year  1832,  Mrs.  William  Nelson,  of  Derby, 
t,  fell,  and  was  slightly  lamed.     Dr,  M.  F.  Colby,  of  Stanstead, 
Canada,  being  consulted,  declared  that  she  had  broken  the 
k  of  the  thigh-bone.     She  was  accordingly  placed  in  a  horizontal 
^n,  and  an  extending  apparatus  applied.     This  treatment  was 
d  one  month,  during  which  time  she  became  insane;  but  from 
condition  she  ultimately  recovered.    At  the  end  of  one  month 
4e  apparatus  was  removed,  and  she  was  able  to  walk  after  her  re- 
covery without  much  halt,  and  the  limb  did  not  seem  to  be  much 
ibortfflied. 

Subsequently  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Nelson  prosecuted  Dr.  Colby  for 
cauang  insanity  through  unnecessary  confinement,  alleging  that  the 
bone  was  not  broken ;  and,  as  evidence  that  it  was  not,  testimony  was 
]tt«8ented  to  show  that  she  was  able  to  walk  a  few  steps  immediately 
tfter  the  injury  was  received;  that  she  could  draw  up  her  legs;  that 
she  rode  sitting  upon  the  seat  of  a  wagon;  that  the  extending  splint 


*  BcMtOD  Hed.  and  Surg.  Joarn.,  Jan.  26, 1842 ;  Am«r.  Jonrn.  Htd.  Sd..  April.  1857. 
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was  continued  only  four  weeks,  and  tbat,  although  it  was  loosened 
occasionally  by  the  friends,  the  limb  did  not  shorten;  and,  finally,  t' 
she  had  a  perfect,  or  nearly  perfect,  limb. 

The  case  remained  in  court  several  years,  until  both  parties  w 
nearly  ruined;  but  ten  years  after  the  accident  Mrs.  Nelson  died,  an' 
both  femurs,  says  Dr.  Mussey,  were  secured  by  Dr.  Colby.    The  one 
believed  to  have  been  broken  was  then  sent  to  several  of  our  larg^H 
cities,  and  among  others  it  was  examined  by  Hay  ward  and  one  of  tUQ 
Warrens  in  Boston;  Dixi  Crosby,  of  Dartmouth;  Willard  Parker; 
one  of  the  Rogers  in  New  York ;  and  Robert  Nelson,  of  Canada. 

Robert  Nelson  and  Rogers  still  denied  that  it  had  been  broken,  both 
*)f  these  surgeons  affirming  that  the  bone  was  perfect ;  but  on  the  part 
of  the  defence,  it  was  subsequently  charged  that  a  spurious  bone  nad 
been  laid  before  these  latter  gentlemen.     Drs.  Warren'  and  Hnywai^ 
thought  it  had  been  a  dislocation;  Drs.  Parker  and  Crosby  believed  itM 
have  been  a  fracture  ■within  the  capsule,  and  that  it  was  united  by  bone. 

Dr.  Mussey,  to  whom  the  specimen  has  been  described,  but  who  has 
never  seen  it  himself,  says  that  "  the  bone  belonging  to  the  injured 
limb  had  a  ridge  across  the  neck,  while  the  head  was  so  far  depressed 
as  to  shorten  the  thigh-bone  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch." 

Dr.  Colby  finally  received  a  judgment  in  his  favor  for  one  cent  costs, 
and  a  bond,  signed  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  to  the  effect  that  the 
bone,  which  was  now  in  the  possession  of  the  prosecutor,  should  be 
given  up  to  the  defendant,  and  remain  in  his  possession  during  a  period 
of  six  months,  in  order  that  he  might  show  it  to  the  public ;  but  this 
part  of  the  contract  has  been  broken,  and  the  bone  seems  now  to  be 
lost  to  science. 

Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the  fracture 
in  this  case,  the  absurdity  and  cruelty  of  the  allegation  of  malpracti< 
is  too  plain  to  admit  of  discussion  or  a  doubt  among  intelligent  medit 
raen.     If  Dr.  Colby  thought  there  was  a  fracture — and  he  certaii 
had  reasons  to  think  so — his  treatment  was  such  as  every  judicioi 
surgeon  would  have  adopted,  and  for  not  adopting  which  he  mi| ' 
justly  have  been  held  responsible. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  a  cast  which  I  made  nearly  twenty  years  sini 
from  ft  femur  then  owned  by  Prof.  James  Webster,  of  Rochester,  lal 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  a  case  of  union  by  bone  after  a  fracture  within  the  capsule. 
The  patient  from  whom  this  specimen  was  obtained  was  a  female,  and 
had  been  seen  by  him  before  death.  Its  resemblance  to  the  specimen 
owned  by  Dr.  ^farcb,  and  purchased  by  him  in  London,  is  so  perfect, 
that  I  believed  it  to  be  the  same,  until  Dr.  March  informed  me  that  it 
was  not.  It  is  almost  its  exact  counterpart,  however,  as  I  know  by 
a  comparison  of  the  specimen  Avitli  my  own  cast  of  Prof.  Webster's. 
This  fact  will  render  it  unnecessary  that  I  should  state  my  objections 
to  it,  since  the  same  remarks  ^vill  apply  to  it  as  to  Dr.  March's  specimen, 

'  Dr.  Muuej  sft.vfl,  "  Dr.  Wftmn  decided  there  hud  been  a  frftctore  ;'*  but  t  have  it 
upon  the  anthoritjr  of  Dr.  Co\hy  thnt  Dr.  Wan>>n  Imd  cnlled  it  a  dislocalion,  or  that  a 
wltoeis  fo  teatilled.     Perhaps  U  waa  not  the  same  Warren. 
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I  have  also  in  my  own  cabinet  a  femur  of  no  inconsiderable  preten- 
sicHUy  belonging  clearly  to  that  class  of  specimens  recognized  by  Robert 
Smith.  Its  neck  is  greatly  shortened,  and  this  surgeon  would  regard 
rl,  1  think,  as  an  impacted  intra-capsular  fracture,  but  its  claim  would 
be  promptly  denied  by  Malgaigne,  on  account  of  the  absorption  and 
distortion  of  its  neck.    Its  history  is  as  follows : — 

About  the  year  1833  Mrs.  "Wakelee,  of  Clarence,  Erie  County,  New 

ITork,  set.  68,  who  was  then  very  low  with  tubercular  consumption, 

and  so  ill  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk  across  the  floor,  tripped  upon 

the  carpet  and  fell,  striking  upon  her  left  side.    She  was  unable  to 

rise>  but  was  laid  upon  a  bed  by  her  eon,  Dr.  "Wakelee,  a  very  inlelli- 

^^ent  physician,  residing  in  the  same  house,  who  did  not  suspect  a 

^Hpactnre.     Dr.  Bissel  saw  her  on  the  following  day,  and  on  rotating 

^^16  limb  outwards,  he  says  that  he  discovered  a  crepitus.    His  exami- 

xxatioQ  was  greatly  facilitated  by  her  extreme  emaciation. 

Mrs.  W.  was  placed  upon  a  double-inclined  plane,  ^^nlh  apparattis 
or  extension,  kc,  and  left  in  charge  of  Dr.  Wakelee.     On  the  fifth 
"  y  the  splint  was  removed,  and  from  this  time  no  dressings  of  any 
were  applied.     The  reason  for  this 
of  treatment  was,  that  she  was 
J  to  live  but  a  few  days,  in  consc- 
'-quence  of  the  state  of  her  lungs,  and  that 
sach  coniinement  would  only  hasten  her 
death.     Contrary,  however,  to  all  expec- 
tations, she  gradually  convalesced,  so  that 
a&er  two  or  tliree  years  she  could  walk 
on  cratches,  her  toes  turning  out  and  her 
limh  becoming  somewhat  shortened.  Four 
jears  after  the  accident  she  died,  and  Dr. 
Biasel  obtained  from  Dr.  Wakelee  tlie 
secimen,   of  which   the  accompanying 
(inwing  is  a  faithful  delineation. 

I  am  informed,  also,  that  there  are  two 
flwcimens  in  the  Boston  Museums,  but 
we  descriptions  which  I  have  received  of 
tbem  are  too  imperfect  to  allow  me  to 
ipeak  of  their  merits. 

I  Such  is  the  present  state  of  the  testi- 
J50DJ  Upon  this  interesting  but  difficult 
(object.  In  it  all  we  think  we  see  enough 
to  warrant  a  belief  that  under  certain 
fiiTorable  circumstances  bony  union  may  occur,  but  not  enough  to 
C8tablisb  it  beyond  all  doubt.  There  are  those  who  feel  much  more 
tssnred,  and  who  are  as  contident  of  this  fact  as  that  the  shaft  of  the 
£emur  will  unite  by  bone ;  we  do  not  accuse  them  of  credulity,  and 
ire  invoke  for  ourselves  the  same  exercise  of  charity  toward  our  scep- 
ticism. We  have  never  yet  seen  a  specimen  which,  upon  a  careful 
examination,  proved  satisiactory ;  but  unless  our  want  of  conviction 
can  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  a  wilftd  blindness,  we  shall  demand 
proteotion  against  the  assaults  and  insinuations  which  have  so  fre- 
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quently  fallen  upon  those  who  ventured  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of 
every  specimen  which  was  laid  before  them. 

Within  tlie  last  year,  Dr.  Geo.  K.  Smith,  of  the  Long  Island  Col- 
lege Hospital,  has  made  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the  hip-joint,  which  will  explain  in 
a  great  measure  the  discrepancies  of  opinion  which  at  present  exist 
among  surgeons  as  to  the  character  of  certain  specimens,  and  may 
hereafter  enable  us  to  decide  with  more  accuracy,  and  may  lead  to 
a  better  agreement  of  opinion. 

His  observations  prove  that  anatomists  have  not  hitherto  correctly 
described  the  attachment  of  the  capsule;  that  the  capsule  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  attached  at  the  same  point  in  different  persons,  while  it  is  as 
uniformly  found  attached  at  the  same  point  in  the  opposite  femurs  of 
the  same  person.  In  order,  therefore,  to  determine  whether  the  line 
of  fracture  in  any  given  specimen  was  without  or  within  the  capsule, 
we  must  always  compare  the  fractured  bone  with  its  congener,  and  not 
with  the  femur  of  another  person. 

He  has  further  shown  that  after  a  fracture,  and  the  consequent 
absorption  of  the  neck,  the  normal  position  of  the  capsule  is  almost 
constantly  changed ;  so  that  its  present  attachment  does  not  declare 
what  were  the  points  of  its  attachment  before  the  fracture  occurred, 
and  finally  that  the  absorption  proceeds  unequally  and  irregularly, 
yet  with  great  rapidity,  in  the  two  fragments ;  and  as  the  bony  union 
if  it  ever  takes  place,  probably  occtirs  subsequent  to  the  arrest  of  th 
absorption,  the  line  of  union  cannot  in  itself  alone  determine  whether 
the  fracture  was  near  the  head  or  near  the  trochanters.* 

I  repeat  that  it  seems  to  me  probable  that  under  certain  favorable 
circumstances  this  union  will  occur;  these  favorable  circumstances 
have  relation  to  several  conditions,  such  as  age,  health,  degree  of 
separation  of  the  fragments,  laceration  of  the  periosteum  and  capsule, 
treatment,  &c.  Robert  Smith  thinks  it  is  not  likely  to  occur  unless 
the  fragments  are  impacted,  but  Sir  Astle}'  Cooper,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  admitted  its  possibility  whenever  the  reflected  capsule  and  the 
periosteum  were  not  torn,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fragments  were 
not  displaced.  If  to  these  conditions  wc  were  to  add  moderate  but 
not  extreme  age,  with  good  health,  we  can  see  no  sufficient  reason 
why,  under  judicious  treatment,  bony  union  might  not  occasionally 
be  expected.  But  such  a  combination  of  circumstances  is  probably 
exceedingly  rare;  and,  what  is  more  unfortunate,  if  they  exist,  the 
fracture  is  not  likely  to  be  recognized,  and  the  surgeon  will  fail  to 
avail  himself  of  those  advantageous  coincidences  which  might,  if  J 
understood  and  properly  treated,  secure  a  bony  union.  Dupuytrei^f 
says,  when  the  fragments  are  not  displaced  "its  existence  may  be^ 
suspected,  but  cannot  be  positively  asserted.''  There  will  not  be 
wanting,  however,  examples  in  which  surgeons  will  Ijelieve  or  affirm 
that  they  have  recognized  the  fracture  and  wrought  the  cure.  I  have 
heard  of  many  such  instances,  and  Mr.  Smith  has  referred  to  one, 

1  G«o.  R.  Smith,  InAertion  of  the  capsular  liic&iuent  of  the  hip-Joint,  and  ila  raUtioD 
to  iDUftHjapfluUr  fracture.     Mediool  and  Surgical  itejwrtcr,  Philadelphia,  ld()2. 
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\»  quite  pertinent,  as  having  been  reportal  in  the  Gazette  dcs 
itavx.  A  woman,  aet.  64,  was  treated  for  an  intra -capsular  fracture 
of  the  neck  of  the  femur  at  one  of  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  and  "at  the 
end  of  four  weeks  she  was  discharged  perfectly  cured,  and  without 
diOTtening.'^  We  fully  partake  of  Mr.  Smith's  surprise  at  the  impu- 
deaoe  of  this  claim,  yet  we  do  not  see  in  it  much  greater  improbability 
thftn  in  Mr.  Swau'a  case,  received  by  both  Mr.  Smith  and  Sir  Astley 
himself,  where  the  neck  was  found  abnost  wholly  united  by  bone  in 
5vc  weeks,  although  the  woman  was  80  years  old,  and  actually  dying 
while  the  process  was  going  on  I  Says  Dupuytren,  *'I  would  lay  it 
down  as  a  general  principle  that  all  fractures  of  the  neck  of  a  cylin- 
drical bone  should  l>e  kept  at  rest  twice  as  long  as  ordinary  fractures 
of  the  same  bone;  and  even  after  that  period  I  have  seen  displacement 
place.  The  terra  may,  therefore,  be  lengthened  to  a  hundred 
or  even  longer  in  aged  and  feeble  persons,  whose  powers  of  repa- 
Y^OQ  are  much  deteriorated." 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  describe  particularly  all  of  the 
aocideDts  or  pathological  conditions  with  which  these  fractures  may 
be  oonfoundea.  It  is  sufficient  to  allude  to  them,  and  to  leave  to  others 
the  labor  of  a  complete  historical  record ; 
but  I  am  tempted  to  devote  a  paragraph 
to  what  has  been  variously  tenned 
"morbus  coxa?  senilis"  (Boltert  Smith); 
"chronic  rheumatic  arthritis"  {AdamsYy 
"interstitial  absorption  of  the  neck  of 
the  thigh-bone"  {B.  Bdl);  and  by  others 
*  interstitial  and  progressive  absorption." 
hat  the  exact  nature  and  cause  of  which 
morbid  changes  are  not  yet  fully  under- 
Mr.  Colles  does  not  think  this 
of  the  nature  of  rheumatism, 
have  myself  a  specimen  of  what  has 
been  more  generally  called  chronic 
rlieumatic  arthritis,  occurring  in  the 
knee-joint^  accompanied  with  a  flattening 
and  eburnation  of  the  articular  surfaces, 
ftsd  Gulliver  has  shown  that  similar 
ch&nges  of  form  in  the  neck  of  the  bono 
may  occur  in  tolerably  young  persons. 

I  suspect  also  that  it  will  be  found  to  occur  under  a  greater  variety 
of  circumataneea,  and  to  present  a  greater  variety  of  forms  than  have 
jret  been  described:  and  we  shall  perhaps  find  a  partial  explanation 
•of  this  diversity  and  frequency  in  one  single  circumstance,  namely, 
the  peculiar  anatomical  structure  of  the  neck.  The  neck  of  the  femur 
itaodfl  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft,  or  at  an  angle  so  great 
that  the  weight  of  the  b^y.  even  in  health,  has  the  eftect  to  gradu* 
depress  the  head  below  the  top  of  the  trochanter  major,  and  to 
lish  its  length.  This  is  seen  constantly  in  the  striking  change  of 
form  which  occurs  between  childhood  and  old  age.  Now,  if  from  any 
cause  whatever,  such  as  a  blow  upon  the  trochanter  or  upon  the  foot, 
24 
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the  neck  or  head  is  made  to  suiier,  and  inflammation,  or  perbaps 
only  a  alight  degree  of  increased  action  in  the  absorbents  ensues,  re-     i 
suiting  in  an  equally  slight  softening  of  the  bony  tissue,  these  patho^M 
logical  circumstanceti  may  end,  sooner  or  later,  in  a  striking  change  of^ 
form  in  the  neck  or  head.    But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  an  ex- 
ternal injury  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  this  inflammation,  and 
consequent  aoftcniag  of  the  bone ;  a  scrofulous,  or  rickety,  or  tuber 
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colons  constitution  may  occasion  it,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  thcf 
conditions  are  not  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  change  of  form  here  us  ii 
the  bones  of  the  leg  or  of  the  spine.  A  change  of  form  in  the  hea< 
may  be  the  result  of  an  ulceration  of  the  cartilage,  and  a  change 
form  in  the  neck,  of  ulceration  of  the  neck.  Among  other  caui 
also,  "chronic  rheumatic  arthritis"  may  operate  in  a  large  proportioa' 
of  those  examples  which  belong  to  advanced  life.  One  case,  reported 
by  Gulliver,  would  seem  to  show  that  a  deformity  may  occur  here  aa 
a  result  of  disease,  and  independently  ol'  pressure,'  yet  it  la  plain, 
from  the  direction  which  the  deviation  of  the  head  and  neck  usually 
takes,  that  pressure  performs  an  important  part  in  the  causatiun. 

From  these  various  causes^  operating  in  these  diverse  ways,  we  shall 
have  the  diflerent  deformities  enumerated  and  describeil  "by  surgical 
writers.  The  head  flattened,  irregularly  spread  out,  depressed  and 
polished  ;  the  neck  shortened  and  irregularly  thickened  and  expanded ; 
the  trochanter  major  rotated  outwards  and  drawn  upwards;  sinuous 
chasms  traversing  the  neck,  produced  by  ulceration;  and  finally, 
shortening  of  the  neck,  by  a  true  interstitial  absorption,  and  with 
little  or  no  increase  in  its  breadth,  the  trochanter  major  also  being 
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l^fetated  outwards.    It  would  be  strange,  moreover,  if  the  interior  of 

^^Uese  bones  did  not  present  some  changes  in  structure,  such  as  have 

^^een  frequently  observed,  namely — an  irregular  expansion  or  condeu- 

•ition  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  which  latter  might  easily  be  supposed 

by  one  who  was  inattentive  to  all  of  these  circumstances,  to  indicate 

tiie  line  of  an  imaginarv  fracture. 
^m  The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  incipient  stage  of  one  class 
^m  tbese  cases,  namely — that  in  which  the  neck  is  not  only  8hortone(i, 
^f  tut  its  surface  is  irregularly  seamed,  as  if  it  had  been  broken  and 
P  mperfectly  united, 

Wra.  Clarkson,  set.  43,  was  admitted  into  the  Toronto  Hospital,  C. 
^«  W^  May  5,  1853,  with  tubercular  consumption,  of  which  he  died  on 
^■lli«  2oth  of  the  same  month. 
■       He  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Scott,  and  it  having  l)een  noticed 

that  he  complained  of  his  right  hip,  at  the  time  of  admission,  an  autopsy 

was  made  on  the  25th,  at  which  I  was,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 

houfie  surgeon,  permitted  to  be  present. 
Wo  examined  both  hip-joints,  and  found  the  neck  of  the  right  femur 

sbortencd,  especially  in  its  posterior  aspect.    At  the  junction  of  the 

Ibttil  with  the  neck,  posteriorly,  and  extending  about  half  way  around, 
the  bone  was  carious,  and  so  far  absorbed  as  to  leave  a  sulcus  of  a  line 
or  tvo  in  depth,  and  of  about  the  same  width.    Adjacent  to  this,  also, 
Ihc  bone  was  quite  soft,  yielding  under  the  slightest  pressure  of  the 
Imfe.    There  was  no  other  appearance  of  disease.    The  opposite 
femur  was  sound. 
The  hospital  record  furnished  the  following  account  of  his  case,  so 
tar  as  the  injury  to  his  hip  was  concerned  : — 
About  nine  months  before  admission,  then  laboring  under  the  ma- 
Iwiy  of  which  he  finally  died,  he  received  a  blow  upon  his  right  tro- 
[fthanter,  ever  since  which  he  had  been  lame,  and  suffered  pain  in  the 
?gion  of  the  hip-joint.    The  pain  was  felt  especially  in  the  groin,  when 
the  trochanter  was  pressed  upon,  or  when  the  sole  of  his  foot  was  per- 
Ttusseil    The  thigh  was  slightly  flexed;  the  toes  a  little  everted;  and 
le  walked  \\4th  some  halt. 
The  case  of  the  soldier,  Fox,  reported  by  Gulliver,  and  who  died  of 
iberculosis,  presents  a  case  also  exactly  in  point,  but  illustrating  a 
Iter  stage,  or  the  completion  of  the  same  process. 
Of  the  precise  nature  of  the  changes  in  the  two  following  examples, 
cannot  be  certain,  since  they  have  not  been  determined  by  di.ssoction. 
*hey  will  serve,  however,  to  illustrate  the  usual  history  and  progress 
a  considerable  number  of  cases.    They  certainly  were  not  examples 
fracture. 

Ephraim  Brown,  when  twelve  ycurs  old,  fell  from  a  tree  and  struck 
>on  his  right  fo^^t.     Dr.  Silas  Holmes,  of  Stonington,  Ct.,  was  called. 
'   'le  particular  symptoms  at  this  time,  I  have  only  learned  that  the 
not  sliortcned.     The  doctor  laid  a  plaster  ui>on  his  hip,  and 
left  him  without  any  further  treatment.    In  three  days  he  was  able  to 
w»Ik  on  crutches;  in  three  weeks  he  walked  without  crutches,  and  in 
four  mouths  was  at  work  as  usual.     There  was  at  this  time  no  short- 
ening or  deformity  of  any  kind. 
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Mr.  Brown  subsequently  enlisted  as  a  soldier  in  the  war  of  the 

American  Revolution,  and  experienced  no  difficulty  in  this  hip  umil 
after  a  severe  illness  which  followed  upon  an  unusual  exposure,  when 
he  was  about  thirty -five  years  old.  At  this  period  the  leg  began  to 
shorten,  but  the  shortening  was  unaccompanied  with  pain  or  soreness. 

He  consulted  me,  July  17, 1845,  at  which  time  he  was  eighty -three 
years  old,  and  a  remarkably  strong  and  healthy-looking  man.  The 
shortening,  which  had  ceased  to  progress  some  years  before,  amounted 
at  this  time  to  two  and  a  half  inches. 

An  officer  in  the  United  States  army  addressed  to  me  the  following 
letter,  dated  Nov.  18,  18-19  :— 

"My  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  S.,  of  D.,  some  three  years  since  fell  down 
a  flight  of  stairs,  striking  on  her  side  upon  a  stone,  injuring  the  hip- 
joint  severely ;  but  upon  examination,  her  physician  declared  that 
there  was  neither  a  fracture  nor  a  dislocation,  and  said  that  she  would 
gradually  recover.  Something  like  one  year  since  the  injured  limb 
commenced  shortening,  so  that  she  can  now  barely  touch  her  toe  to 
the  floor  as  she  walks.  She  can  bear  but  little  weight  upon  it,  and 
is  compelled  to  use  a  crutch  or  a  cane  constantly.  So  much  time  has 
now  elapsed,  and  the  limb  is  so  little  better,  and  constantly  becoming 
shorter,  I  have  proposed  to  ask  your  opinion,"  &c. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  a 
case  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bone,  accompanied  with  softening 
and  gradual  change  of  form,  either  of  the  neck  or  head,  or  of  both. 

It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  briefly,  before  I  leave  this  subject, 
what  constitute  the  chief  difficulties  in  the  way  of  onion  by  bone 
within  the  capsule. 

The  persona  to  whom  the  accident  occurs  are  generally  advanced  in 
life,  ana  consequently  the  process  of  repair  is  feeble  and  slow. 

The  head  of  the  bone  receives  its  supply  of  blood  chiefly  through 
the  ueck  and  reflected  capsule,  and  when  both  are  severed,  the  small 
amount  furnished  by  the  round  ligament  is  found  to  be  insufficient. 

When  the  fVagments  are  once  displaced,  it  is  difficult,  as  I  hav 
already  explained,  if  not  impossible,  to  replace  them. 

The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  such  that  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  do  not  properly  support  and  suatain  each  other  when  they 
are  in  apposition. 

The  fracture  is  at  a  point  where  the  most  powerful  muscles  in  the 
body,  acting  with  great  advantage,  tend  to  displace  the  broken  ends. 

Aged  persons,  who  are  chiefly  the  subjects  of  this  accident,  do  not 
bear  well  the  necessary  confinement,  and  especially  as  the  unioa 
requires  generally  a  longer  time  than  the  union  of  any  other  fracture; 
BO  that  a  persistence  in  the  attempt  to  confine  the  patient  the  requisite 
time  often  causes  death. 

Whether  the  absence  of  provisional  callus  as  a  bond  of  union,  and 
the  interposition  of  synovial  fluid  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments, 
constitute  additional  obstacles,  I  am  not  fully  prepared  to  say.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  surgeons  these  circumstanoes  constitute  very  serious, 
if  not  the  chie^  obstacles. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  what  is  the  usual  result  of  this  fracture. 
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The  frsgmcntSr  more  or  less  displaced,  undergo  various  clianges. 

iThe  aoetabulor  fragment  is  generally  rapidly  absorbed  as  far  as  the 

ttead,  and  oocasionally  a  considerable  portion  of  this  latter  disappear* 

Also;  while  the  trochanteric  fragment  appears  rather  as  if  it  had  been 
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Opp(Mlt«  sorriimB  lrr«^Urly  o»a-  llrf>d  iilD<^inootb«aft«rth8  acctdeDt.  The  trooluater 

Te,  iiu<l  t>oll>h(Nl ;  inoTlQ({Hll|lttl7  utuor  arretted  tho  desceot  of  tbe  bead.    (From  Sit  A* 

Mher.    (Pr"iu«tt(ii*clu)«D  lii  tbe  po*'  Cuuper.) 
«(  Dr.  CrMbj.) 


flattened  out  by  pressure  and  friction,  it  having  gained  as  much  gene- 
nillj  in  thickness  as  it  has  lost  in  length.  To  this  observation,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  fouAd  many  exceptions.  Sometimes  tho  trochanteric 
fragment  forms  an  open,  shallow  socket,  into  which  tbe  acetabular 
hgment  is  received;  or  its  extremity  may  be  irregularly  convex  and 
Concave,  to  corresi>ond  with  an  exactly  opposite  condition  of  the  ace- 
tobttlar  fragment.  (Fig.  107.) 
Ordinarily  the  two  fragments  move  upon  each  other,  without  the 
rention  of  any  substance ;  but  often  they  become  united,  more  or 
completely,  by  fibrous  bands  (Fig.  108),  which  bands  may  l>e 
or  long,  according  to  the  amount  of  motion  which  has  been 
ttoined  between  the  fragments  while  they  are  forming,  or  to  the 
"^ft^ree  of  separation  which  exists. 

The  capsular  ligaments  are  usually  considerably  thickened  and 
elongated  in  certain  directions,  and  not  nnfrequently  penetrated  by 
«picuiaB  of  bone.  They  are  also  found  sometimes  attached  by  firm 
bonds  to  the  acetabular  fragment. 

A  permanent  shortening,  either  with  or  without  cvcrsion  of  the 

limb,  are  the  invariable  consoquencea  of  this  accident.    Indeed,  not  a 

|few  succumb  rapidly  to  the  injury,  perishing  from  a  low,  irritative 

■fever,  or  from  gradual  exhaustion,  within  a  month  or  two  from  the 
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time  of  its  occurrence.  Says  Bobert  Smith :  "  Our  prognosis,  in  oases^ 
of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  must  always  be  unfavorable.  In 
many  instances  the  injury  soon  proves  fatal,  and  in  all  the  functions 
of  the  limb  are  forever  impairea;  no  matter  whether  the  fracture  hj 
taken  place  within  or  external  to  the  capsule — whether  it  has  united 
by  ligament  or  bone — shortening  of  the  limb  and  lameness  are  the 
inevitable  results." 

Trealynent. — In  case,  then,  of  a  complete  fracture  within  the  capsuh 
existing  without  laceration  of  the  reflected  capsule,  or  displacement  of 
the  fragments,  and  equally  in  case  of  a  fracture  at  the  same  point  with 
impaction,  the  treatment  ought  to  be  directed  to  the  retention  of  the 
bone  in  place,  by  suitable  mechanic>al  means,  for  a  length  of  time  suffi- 
cient to  insure  bony  union,  or  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  condition  of 
the  patient  will  warrant. 

The  means  which  are  best  calculated  to  fulfil  this  important  indica- 
tion are,  in  my  judgment,  complete  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture.  th< 
limbs  being  secured  in  straight  splints  constructed  somewhat  aflcr  the' 
principle  of  Gibson's  improvement  of  Hagedorn's  apparatus ;  that  is, 

Fig.  109. 
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the  sound  limb  being  first  secured  to  the  foot-board,  and  the  broken 
limb  subsequently  brought  down  to  the  same  point.     In  this  wav  we 
may  dispense  with  the  perineal  band  as  a  means  of  counter-extension, , 
which  is  so  painful,  indeed  insupportable  often,  when  the  fracture  \i 
at  the  neck,  the  hip  of  the  broken  limb  being  prevented  from  descend- 1 
ing  by  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  two  long  splints.    This  apparatus' 
possesses  also  this  advantage,  namely,  that  it  presses  the  broken  frag- 
ments more  firmly  against  each  other,  and  thus  operates  to  prevent 
their  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  shaft. 

Fig.  aio. 
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In  treating  this  fracture,  supposing  no  displacement  to  exist,  no 
extension  beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  insure  perfect  quiet  can 
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pe  proper,  inAsmucb  as  the  fragments  are  not  overlapped ;  and  thoy 
beed  only  a  moderate  assistance  to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  posi- 
tioD  against  the  action  of  the  muscles.  Moreover,  if  the  fragments  are 
impacted,  violent  extension  would  disengage  them  and  render  their 
displacement  and  non-union  inevitable. 

Of  course  no  side  splints  are  necessary,  but  both  limbs  should  be 
«ecared  through  their  whole  length  to  the  long  lateral  splints,  and 
broperly  supported  by  ju?iks  and  pads. 
^    I  am  prepared   to  affirm,  from   my  own  experience,  that  more 

Edeutfi  will  endure  quietly  this  position  for  a  length  of  time  than  the 
zed  position,  whether  in  this  latter  the  patient  is  placed  upon  his 
ade  or  upon  his  back. 

How  long  the  patient  will  submit  to  this,  or  to  any  other  mode  of 
wearing  perfect  rest,  is  very  uncertain,  and  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion must  rest  with  the  individual  cases  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
n.     Not  very  many  old  and  feeble  people  will  bear  such  con- 
tent many  days  without  presenting  such  palpable  signs  of  failure 
Bs  to  demand  their  complete  abandonment. 

A  mode  of  treatment  similar  to  this  was  adopted  in  Jones'  case,  and 
slfio  in  the  case  reported  by  Fawdington,  and  is  said  to  have  been  suo- 
oeoful.  In  Brulatour's  case  the  limb  was  kept  extended  two  months; 
in  Mussey's  second  case  Hartshorne's  straight  splint  for  exteusion 
remained  upon  the  limb  eighty-four  days;  in  Bryant's  case  a  long 
^liat  waa  iised  "some  weeks.'' 

It  is  true,  however,  that  other  plans  of  treatment  seem  to  have  been 
bqoally  successful.  In  the  case  reported  by  Adams  the  limb  was 
faced  over  a  double  inclined  plane,  made  of  pillows,  five  weeks;  and 
ID  Musacy's  third  example  the  limb  remained  in  the  same  position 
three  months.  Chorley  laid  his  patient  upon  the  sound  side,  with  the 
thighs  fiexed,  for  a  space  of  two  weeks,  and  then  turned  him  upon  his 
Uck,  still  keeping  the  thighs  flexed.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  he 
WM  placed  in  the  straight  position,  &c. 

But  in  a  majority  of  the  examples  reported,  the  existence  of  the 
friwtiire  wa-s  either  not  sus|>ected,  or  bony  union  was  not  anticipated 
or  desired,  consequently  no  treatment,  baring  in  view  the  confinement 
of  the  broken  bone,  was  adopted.  Yet  the  success  was  as  great  as 
that  which  has  followed  from  either  of  the  other  plans.  Harris' 
pttttent  was  simply  laid  on  a  sofa.  Field's  patient,  who  broke  the 
neck  of  both  femurs  within  the  capsule  at  different  timas,  was  in  each 
case  k'fl  without  treatment,  except  that  she  laid  upon  her  bed.  Mus- 
«y  himself  removed  all  dressings  from  Dr.  Dalton's  patient  on  the 
eighteenth  day,  and  placed  him  upon  his  feet,  and  Dr.  Wakelee 
removed  the  apparatus  from  his  mother  on  the  fiflh  day. 

are  we  without  evidence  that  the  careful  and  judicious  applica- 
of  splints,  long  continued,  and  employed  under  the  most  favor- 
circumstances,  will  sometimes  fail.    The  two  following  cases 
confirm  these  remarks.    The  first  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr. 
Jamea  R.  Wood,  of  this  city:  "M.  J.,  a  young  lady,  a)t.  16  years;  of 
gorous  constitution;   perfectly  free  from  any  constitutional  taint 
eiUier  of  scrofula,  syphilis,  or  cancer ;  was  caught  between  the  wheels 
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of  two  carriages,  the  one  stationary,  the  other  in  motion.    The  blow 
was  received  directly  on  the  trochanter  major  of  the  right  side.     The 
symptoms  which  presented  themselves  showed  conclusively  that  there 
was  a  fracture.     There  was  shortening,  loss  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
eversion;  by  placing  the  finger  on  the  trochanter  major,  and  thi 
thumb  in  the  groin,  a  well-marked  crepitus  could  be  felt  on  extensi* 
and  rotation  being  made.    There  was  no  laceration  or  other  compli- 
cation of  the  injury.    She  was  placed  on  Amesbury's  sj:>lint,  with  sida 
splints  accurately  adjusted,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  insure 
perfect  union.    The  limb  was  kept  on  this  splint  withoiit  being  dia-' 
turbed  for  six  weeks.     At  the  end  of  that  time,  it  was  taken  from  the 
splint  and  examined  with  care.    The  signs  of  fracture  still  remainedj 
the  limb  was  replaced  on  the  splint,  and  the  dressings  as  belbrej 
everything  was  attended  to  in  the  general  management  of  the  ci 
which  the  doctor  thought  would  be  conducive  to  perfect  union.     Th< 
patient  was  kept  for  three  weeks  longer  on  the  splint,  which  was  then 
removed.    It  was  found  that  there  was  no  union.    Patient  lived  for      , 
three  years,  and  was  so  lame  that  she  was  always  obliged  to  use  a      j 
crutch  in  walking.    At  the  expiration  of  three  years  she  died  of  an 
acute  disease. 

"On  examination  of  the  cervix  femoris,  it  was  found  that  there  had 
been  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  bone  just  at  the  junction  of  the  head 
and  neck.  The  head  of  the  bone  was  still  attached  to  the  acetabulum 
by  the  ligamentum  teres.  The  process  of  absorption  had  been  going 
on,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  had  already  been  absorbed  below  the 
level  of  the  acetabulum,  and  what  remained  was  soft  and  spongy, 
easily  broken  with  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.  The  neck  of  the  bone 
was  rounded  off,  and  covered  with  a  fibrous  deposit.  This  was  not  a 
case  of  diastasis,  as  has  been  suggested  by  an  eminent  surgeon,  who 
judged  simply  from  the  age  of  the  patient.  She  was  full  sixteen  when 
the  accident  happened,  and  over  nineteen  when  she  died." 

The  second  was  in  the  person  of  a  man,  set  25  years,  who  was  at 
the  time  of  the  accident  robust  and  in  good  health :  "  He  was  dancing^ 
at  his  sister's  wedding ;  while  cutting  a  pigeon  wing,  he  struck  the" 
foot  upon  which  he  was  resting  from  under  him,  and  fell,  striking 
directly  u|>on  the  trochanter  major.  He  was  unable  to  rise;  a  carriage 
was  called  and  he  was  taken  directly  to  the  New  York  Hosjntal.  There 
he  came  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers.  A  fracture  was 
immediately  diagnosticated,  and  for  a  few  days  he  was  kept  on  the 
double  inclined  plane.  The  straight  splint  was  then  used,  and  the 
dressings  kept  up  for  six  weeks;  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  were 
taken  ofiF  ana  the  limb  examined;  there  was  no  union.  The  limb 
was  continued  in  the  straight  splints  for  three  weeks  longer,  and  again 
examined — there  was  still  no  union.  The  patient  was  again  replaced 
in  the  straight  splint  for  two  weeks  longer,  but  no  unio^  occurred. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  from  his  admission  he  was  discharged;  he 
was  in  good  health,  but  so  lame  that  he  was  obliged  to  use  two  crutches 
in  walking.  After  his  discharce  the  patient  became  very  intemperate; 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  he  applied  for  admission  to  Bellevue 
Hospital.    lie  was  much  debilitated,  and  had  an  exhausting  diarrhoea. 
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phortly  after  his  admission,  an  immense  abscess  formed  over  the  joint, 
Irhich  discharged  profusely.  The  man  died  shortly  after  from  exhaus- 
gOD,  and  the  specimen  came  into  Dr.  Van  Buren's  hands,  the  patient 
■■pg  been  in  his  service.  Dr.  Van  Buren  was  aware  of  the  patient's 
PHnous  history,  the  treatment,  etc.,  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  and  a 
carefal  examination  was  made. 

"The  capsular  ligament  was  destroyed  entirely  by  the  suppurative 

process;  there  was  a  formation  of  callus  upon  tlie  trochanter  major; 

the  ligamentum  teres  was  entirely  absorbed ;  the  head  of  the  bone  was 

spongy,  as  if  worm  eaten;  the  direction  of  the  fracture  was  oblique, 

commencing  just  at  the  articulating  surface  of  the  head  and  ending 

jusl  within  the  capsule ;  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  bone  showed 

X]m  same  appearance  that  was  marked  in  the  head.    These  points  are 

teantifiilly  shown  in  the  specimen  at  the  present  time.    The  opinion 

of  Charles  E.  Isaacs,  M.  D.,  the  able  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  of  the 

University  Medical  College,  is,  that  this  fracture  was  entirely  within 

tbe  capsule."'     The  bone  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Prof.  Wm. 

H.  Van  Buren,  of  the  University  Medical  College,  New  York. 

Such  equal  results  from  opposite  plans,  and  unequal  results  from 
amilar  plans  of  treatment,  are  not  calculated  to  increase  our  faith  in 
the  testimony  which  most  of  the  foregoing  examples  are  supposed  to 
ftiraiah  of  the  possibility  of  bony  union.     On  the  contrary,  tliey  can- 

(not  fail  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  whether  some  of  them,  at  least,  werd 
not  inaccurately  diagnosticated. 
But  admitting  that  they  were  not,  the  testimony  which  they  furnish 
in  relation  to  treatment  is  too  inconclusive  to  be  made  available  for 
ittstniction,  and  we  are  still  at  liberty  to  adopt  that  which  seoms  most 
rational,  \^nthout  reference  to  the  experience  of  others. 
The  reasons  why  I  would  prefer  Hagedorn's  plan,  have  already  been 
BUted  in  part,  to  which  I  will  now  add,  that  if  an  error  should  occur 
in  the  diagnosis — if  it  should  prove  finally  to  have  been  a  fracture 
inthout  tlie  capsule,  then  this  treatment  would  be  correct,  and  no 
injury  would  come  to  the  patient  from  the  error  in  diagnosis ;  but  if 
we  Adopt  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  suggestion,  namely,  to  get  the  patient 
flpon  crutches  as  soon  as  possible,  perhaps  as  soon  as  fourteen  days, 
in  error  in  diagnosis  might  be  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  con- 
Beouences. 
,     1  ought  to  add,  that  if  this  plan  for  any  reason  is  found  inconvenient 
^  or  inapplicable,  nothing  which  I  have  seen  will  prove  so  comfortable 
nBfl  available  an  alternative  as  the  fracture  bed,  invented  by  Dr.  Daniels, 
of  New  York. 

I  (b.)  Keck  of  the  Femur  without  the  Cap»ule. 

'     C«M5«i. — ^Like  fractures  within  the  capsule,  these  also  occur  moat 
frequently  m  advanced  life;  age  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the 

igmnd  predisposing  cause. 

As  to  the  immediate  causes,  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  that  fractures  without  the  capsule  seem  to  be  the  result 
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generally  of  falls  or  of  blows  received  directly  upon  the  trocbanter ; 
occasionally,  also,  they  are  produced  by  falls  upon  the  feet  or  upon 
the  knees. 

Pathology, — Tliese  fractures  may  occur  at  any  point  external  to  the 
capsule,  but  generally  the  line  of  fracture  is  at  the  base,  correspondinj 
very  nearly  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  inter-trochanteric  ere; 
AlinoBt  invariably  the  acetabular  penetrates  the  trochanteric  fragmeni 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  split  the  latter  into  two  or  more  pieces.  Thi 
direction  of  the  lesions  in  the  outer  fragments  preserves  also  a  remark- 
Fig.  111. 
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IntpMted,  Axtm-MptgUrfractnrci.    (R  Smith,  and  EtIcLmd.) 

able  uniformity;  the  trochanter  major  being  usually  divided  from  near 
the  centre  of  its  summit,  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  toward  i 
base,  and  the  line  of  fracture  terminating  a  little  short  of  the  trixjhante: 
minor,  or  penetrating  beneath  its  base;  while  one  or  two  lines  of  fr. 
ture  usually  traverse  the  trochanter  major  horizontally. 

In  an  examination  of  more  than  twenty  specimens,  I  have  notic 
but  tw^o  or  three  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  above  stated. 

In  Dr.  Mutter's  collection,  specimen  marked  B  115  is  not  aocompa 
nied  with  either  impaction  or  sphtting  of  the  trochanteric  fragment 
but  the  neck  having  been  broken  close  to  the  inter-trochanteric  lin 
has,  apparently,  slid  down  upon  the  shaft  about  one  inch,  at  whic 
point  it  is  firmly  united  bj^  bone. 

Dr.  Neill  has  also  a  specimen  of  fracture  at  the  same  point,  but  w^itb 
out  union  of  any  kind,  in  which  no  traces  remain  of  a  fracture  of  the 
trochanters.    The  acetabular  fragment  has  moved  up  and  down  upon 
the  trochanteric  until  it  has  worn  for  iUolf  a  shallow  socket  thr 
inches  and  a  half  long ;  the  approximatctl  surfaces  being  smooth  aa 
polished  like  ivory. 

The  trochanter  major  is  usually  turned  backwards,  the  shaft  of  th 
femur  being  rotated  in  this  direction,  the  same  as  is  usually  observed 
in  other  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.    I  have  seen  one  exception 
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MtHis  general  rule  in  a  spccimea  belonging  to  Dr.  Mutter  {No.  29); 
me  trochanter  in  this  instance  is  turned  forwards,  so  that  the  neck  ia 
■torter  in  front  than  behind. 

The  upper  fragments  of  the  trochanter  major,  -whenever  the  lines  of 

&aeture  are  transverse,  are  generally  inclined  inwards  toward  the  neck. 

15  if  displaced  in  this  direction  by  the  force  of  the  blow,  or  perhaps 

the  resistance  offered  by  certain  muBclea  and  ligamentous  bauds 

ich  find  an  insertion  upon  its  summit. 

The  neck  is  found,  in  most  cases,  standing  inwards  at  nearly  a  right 
gle  v^ith  the  shaft,  the  head  being  much  more  depressed  than  the 
oater  extremity  of  the  neck,  in  consequence  of  which  the  lower  margin 
of  its  broken  extremity  is  driven  much  deeper  into  the  trochanteric 
fragment  than  is  the  upper  margin. 
Malgaigne  believer  that  impaction  with  consequent  fracture  of  the 
hanters.  is  never  absent  in  true  extra-capsular  fractures,  unless  it 
in  that  very  unusual  variety  in  which  the  trochanter  forms  a  part 
the  inner  fragment  (fractures  through  the  trochanter  major  and 
""  "  th«  neck).  Robert  Smith  entertains  the  same  opinion,  although 
igne  does  not  seem  to  have  so  understood  him.  I  cannot  agree, 
however,  with  either  of  these  gentlemen  that  the  rule  is  so  invariable, 
since  I  am  confident  that  no  such  splitting  has  occurred  in  either  of 
the  two  specimens  to  which  I  have  referred  as  belonging  respectively 
toPra.  Mutter  and  Neill.  It  is  true  these  are  both  old  fractures,  and 
to  some  extent  the  signs  of  fracture  may  have  become  obliterated,  but 
in  Mutter's  specimen  an  abundant  callus  indicates  plainly  enough 
^H  *'bcrc  the  shaft  scjMirated  from  the  neck,  while  the  trochanter  major 
^H  la  smooth  as  in  its  normal  condition,  nor  does  its  summit  incline  either 
^m  way  from  its  usual  position.  Neill's  specimen,  though  less  satisfactory, 
H  does  not  fail  to  convince  me  that  neither  impaction  nor  splitting  of  the 
trochanters  ever  occurred. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  impaction  and  comminution  of  the  outer 
hgment  are  very  constant,  and  that,  whether  the  fracture  ia  produced 
by  a  fall  upon  the  feet  or  upon  the  trochanter  major.  But  the  impac- 
tion does  not  necessarily  continue;  sometimes,  indeed,  it  does,  and 
tlie  position  of  the  limb,  whatever  it  may  be  at  the  moment,  remains 
tmalterably  fixed ;  either  very  little  or  considerably  shortened,  accord- 
iag  to  the  degree  of  impaction ;  rotated  outwards  or  inwards,  or  in 
neither  direction,  perhaps,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  force 
lad  of  the  fracture.  In  other  cases,  owing  to  the  extreme  comminu- 
tion, and  to  the  wide  separation  of  the  trochanteric  fragments,  or  to 
ihe  contraction  of  the  muscles  in.serted  into  the  top  of  the  femur,  or 

Pip  the  weight  of  the  body  in  attempts  to  walk,  or  to  injudicious  hand- 
Eng  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon,  such  as  forcible  rotation,  by  which 
the  neck  is  made  to  act  as  a  lever,  and  to  actually  pry  the  fragments 
ip&rt,  or  to  violent  extension,  by  which  the  impaction  is  overcome — 
owing  to  some  one  or  several  of  these  causes  it  ollen  happens  that  the 
fragments  separate,  and  the  leg  becomes  immediately  more  shortened, 
movable,  and  more  inclined  to  rotate  outwards. 
Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  indicate  a  fracture  of  the  neck 
f  the  femur  without  the  capsule,  are  pain,  mobility,  crepitus,  short- 
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cning  and  evcrsion  of  the  limb.  The  trcxshanter  major  is  not  as  pro- 
minent as  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  it  rotates  upon  a  shorter  axis. 
There  are  also  several  other  signs  to  which  I  shall  refer  when  conai 
dering  the  differential  diagnosis. 

The  pain  and  tendemess;  accompanied  sometimes  with  swelliiig 
discoloration,  are  situated  chiefly  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  bone 

Mobility  exists  in  a  majority  of  cases,  even  when  the  fragments  a 
impacted ;  that  is,  the  limb  can  be  moved  pretty  easily  in  any  directioi 
by  the  surgeon,  but  not  without  producing  pain  or  provoking  muscular 
spasms,  yet  the  patient  himself  is  unable  to  move  the  limb  by  his  owa 
volition,  or  he  can  only  move  it  slightly.  ' 

Crepitus  is  present  whenever  there  exists  a  moderate  but  not  com- 
plete impaction.  It  is  also  present  generally  when,  the  trochanteric 
fragment  having  been  extensively  comminuted  and  loosened,  the 
impaction  becomes  excessive;  and  it  is  only  absent  when  the  impaction 
is  such  that  the  fragments  are  completely  and  firmly  locked  into  each 
other. 

A  shortening  is  inevitable,  at  least  in  all  cases  accompanied  wit 
either  temporary  or  permanent  impaction,  and  we  have  seen  that  one 
of  these  conditions  seldom  fails.  According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the  \ 
shortening  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarter  of  an  inch,  but  ' 
Bobert  Smith  has  established  the  following  distinction.  When  tbe^j 
fracture  ia  extra-capsular  and  impacted,  that  is,  when  it  remains  im^H 
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pactcd,  the  shortening  is  only  moderate,  varying 
from  one-quarter  of  an  inch  to  one  intih  and  a 
half;  in  fourteen  cases  measured  by  him  the  aver- 
age was  a  fraction  over  three-quarters  of  an  incb;^ 
but  when  it  does  not  remain  impacted  it  rang< 
from  one  inch  to  two  inches  and  a  half;  inde< 
Mr.  Smith  mentions  one  example  in  which  thi 
shortening  reached  four   inches,  and  forty-tw*o 
cases  gave  an  average  shortening  of  something 
more  than  one  inch  and  a  quarter. 

Eversion  of  the  toes  is  very  constant ;  but  in  ft" 
few  instances  upon  record   the  toes  have  been 
found  turned  in,  or  even  directed  forwards. 
the  s]>ecimen  referred  to  as  being  found  in 
Miitter*a  collection,  with  an  inward  or  forward 
rotation  of  the  trochanter  major,  the  same  relative 
position  of  the  whole  limb  must  have  existed. 

The  trochanter  major  usually  seems  depressed 
or  driven  in,  and,  when  the  two  main  fragments 
are  completely  separated,  it'  the  limb  is  rotated, 
the  trochanter  will  bo  found  to  turn  almost  upon 
its  own  axis,  or  upon  a  very  short  radius. 

In  enumerating    the  sign    of   extra-capsular 
fracture,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have,  with  only 
.slight  variations,  repeateti  the  signs  of  a  fracture  jJ 
It  will  become  necessary,  therefore,  to  indicate^fjl 
differential  diagnosis.     And  without  pretending   " 
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tbai  all  of  the  differential  signs  which  I  shall  enumerate  are  thoroughly 
established,  or  that  in  every  case,  oven  after  a  careful  grouping  of  all 
the  symptoms,  a  satisfactory  diagnosis  can  be  made  out,  I  shall  state 
briefly  my  own  conclusions,  or,  rather,  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
probable  facts. 

S»6ii»  or  A  tKACTvnn  wiTHiir  the  capsclb.    I  Swks  or  k  rRAcrcHS  withoct  thb  capscxb. 

Produced  hy  greater  violence. 
A  fall  upon  tbe  trocliauWr  oiajor. 

Oft^D  nnder  llfty  years  of  nge. 

Rt^lntivfj  fr^iueucy  in  moleB  or  femilei 
not  established. 

P.iiu,  tiwnlling  and  tenderness  crf*nter 
and  iuore«up«rflcial.  It  U  «»p4*cially  |mfii- 
fal  to  press  upon  and  around  the  trochan- 
ter. 


Produced  by  flight  violence. 
A  fall  a|>on  the  foot  or  knee,  or  a  trip 
opon  the  carpet,  &c. 
(ftfOtfrAlly  over  fifty  yean  of  age. 
More  fre«iueut  in  feoiales. 

Pain,  tenderness  and  awelltng  less,  and 
dnper. 


(^ifl  two  following  meaanrementa  to  be 
atde  from  the  anterior  anjwrior  epinoufl 
prooesa  of  the  iUam  to  the  inner  condyle 
ofihefemnr.) 

Shortening  at  first  less  than  In  eztra- 
ouaaU.r  fractures*  often  not  any. 

Sbon^ning:  after  a  few  days  or  weeks  , 
pmMm  than  in  extra -capsular  fractures  ;  , 
■onetime*  this  takes  place  suddenly,  as  , 
when  tbe  limb  is  moved,  or  the  patient 
*t«ps  upon  it.  I 

Ueasnring  from  the  top  of  the  trochanter  ' 
*o  the  inner  con-lyle  or  to  the  malleolus 
iQlemufl  the  femur  is  not  shortened.  i 

More  mobility  of  limb,  at  Joint. 

Trochanter  major  moves  upon  a  longer  ' 
•^aidios.  I 

If  the  patient  recovers  the  use  of  the 
ISxob,  not  restored    under  three  or  four' 
^QontliB.  ! 


Shortening  at  firat  greater,  almost  always 
some. 

Shortening  after  a  few  days  or  weeks 
lesft  than  in  intra-oapsnlar  fractures.  That 
is,  the  amount  of  shoKening  chahc;i^s  hut 
little,  if  at  all ;  if  the  tmpaotlon  continues, 
not  at  all ;  if  it  does  not  continue  it  may 
shorten  more. 

Men^juring  from  the  lop  of  thetrnchnnter 
to  tbe  iuuer  condyle  or  to  the  malleolus 
intemns  the  femur  may  l>e  found  a  little 
shortened. 

Less  mobility. 

Troobantar  major  moves  upon  a  shorter 
radius. 

If  the  patient  recovers  the  xx»t>  of  tbe 
limb,  restored  in  six  or  eight  week^t. 

Enlargement  or  Irregular  expansion  of 
trnrhanter^  which  may  l>e  feU  sometimes 
dtetinotly  through  the  skin  and  muscles. 

The  limb  preserving  Its  natural  alreiigtli 
and  size. 

Slight  Ualt|  motions  of  bip  natural. 


No  enlargement  or  apparent  expansion 
^»f  the  trochanter  major,  after    recovery, ! 
from  deposit  of  bony  o/iIIuh. 

Pro«;re»ftive  wautiug  of  the  limb  for  many 
Kuonths  after  recovery, 

Exe<*9sive  baltintr,  accompanied  with 
«  piK'utiar  motion  of  the  pelvic,  such  at  is 
*xhibite«l  Id  penwns  who  walk  with  an 
Artificial  limb. 

Prognosis, — In  attempting  to  establish  the  differential  diagnosis  wo 
liavc  necessarily  V>een  led  to  consider  most  of  the  essential  points  of 
prognosis.    Very  little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  said  upon  this  suliject. 

Union  generally  occurs  as  rapidly  in  this  fracture  as  in  fractures 
of  the  shaft,  and  perhaps,  even  sometimes  more  promptly,  owing  to 
the  existence  of  impaction. 

But  whether  it  occurs  promptly  or  slowly,  or,  indeed,  if  it  does  not 
occur  at  all,  a  remarkable  deposit  of  ossific  matter  almost  invariably 
takes  place  along  the  inter-trochanteric  lines,  where  the  bone  has 
separated  from  the  shaft,  and  also,  not  unfrequently,  along  the  lines  of 
the  other  fractures  of  the  troohauter. 
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Tliis  deposit  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its  abundance  than  for  its 
irregularity,  long  spines  of  bone  often  rising  up 
toward  the  pelvis  and  forming  a  kind  of  knobbj 


Fig.  116. 


Frnfltnro  or  neck  vltlmnt 


or  spiculated  crown,  within  which  the  acetabuIa^H 
fragment  reposes.    In  a  few  instances  these  ostoc^^ 
phitea  have  reached  oven  to  the  bones  of  the 
pelvi.s,  and  formed   powerful   abutments  which 
seemed  to  prevent  any  farther  displacement  of  the 
limb  in  this  direction,  and,  by  some  writers,  they 
have  been  supposed  thus  to  fulfil  a  pui^iiive  d 
sign.     A   su^cient  explanation  of  their  cxi 
ence,  however,  wo  think  can  be  found  iu  the  fi 
tliat  they  proceed  entirely  from  the  trochante 
fragments,   whose   extensive   comminution   an' 
great  vascularity  would  naturally  lead  to  such 
results.      The  same,  but  in  a  less  degree,  has 
already  been  noticed  as  occurring  in  impac 
fractures  at  the  anatomical  neck  ol  the  humer 
where  certainly  such  bony  abutments  could 
serve  any  useful  purpose. 
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Fig.  116. 


BitraHtapaiilar  riupluret.    ITnloa  wltb  vxceu  ofcallu.     {B.  Smltti  ) 

Tfenimcnt. — The  same  princii)los  of  treatment  are  applicable 
as  in  fractures  of  the  neck  witliin  the  capsule;  by  which  I  mean  to  . 
say  that,  as  in  all  of  those  examples  of  fracture  ■within  the  capsul^H 
where  the  relation  of  the  fragments  is  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  thflfl^ 
a  bony  union  may  be  consummated,  namely,  where  the  fragments  are 
not  displaced  or  are  impacted,  the  straight  splint,  with  only  moderai 
extension,  constitutes  the  most  rational  mode  of  treatment;  so  also 
this  fracture,  whenever  the  fragments  are  impacted  and  remain  im 
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,  a  straight  splint,  employod  only  as  a  roteutive  apparatus,  is 

most  suitable.    It  is  omy  by  employing  this  plan  of  treatment^ 

ch  no  one  has  yet  shown  to  be  iaappli- 

ibl<^  to  either  of  these  two  varieties  of  ac-  P*g-  H8. 

lentfi — I  do  not  speak  of  the  opinions 

ich  Nnien  may  have  entertained,  but  of 

ictical  testimony — it  is  only,  I  say, 

kplojing  this  uniform  plan  of  treat- 

tt  in  both  cases  that  those  serious  mis- 

tnnes  to  the  patient  can   be  avoided 

fcich  would  necessarily  continue  to  occur 

Sir  Astley  Cooper's  advice  was  followed, 

lel y,  to  allow  the  patient  in  the  one  case 

^nse  with  splints  wholly,  and  to  get 

lis  crutches  as  soon  as  the  condition 

his  limb  and  of  his  body  will  permit, 

len  it  is  certain  that  in  the  other  case 

wnxe    retentive    apparatus   is   generally 

necessary.    This  conclusion  is  based  u^>on  the  admitted  difficulty  of 
diaenosis.     If,  as  is  well  understood,  the  diagnosis  between  these  two 
ftaneties  of  fracture  can  seldom  be  made  out  satisfactorily  during  the 
m  of  the  patient,  then  how  shall  we  know  in  any  given  case  which 
<X  the  two  plans  to  adopt.    If  we  act  upon  the  supposition  that  it  ia 
within  the  capsule,  adopting  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method,  and  it  proves 
to  have  been  a  fracture  without  the  capsule,  we  have,  I  fear,  done 
i»:  injury  to  our  patient.     It  ia  precisely  here  that  this  dis- 
li  surgeon  committed  his  great  error,  not  in  denying  that 
wn«ia  specimens  were  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  within  the 
wpsulc  united  by  bone,  nor  in  constantly  urging  upon  his  contempo- 
raries the  improbability  of  such  an  event,  but  in  that  while  he  ad- 
its possibility,  he  chose  to  recommend  a  plan  of  treatment 
was  unlikely  to  insure  such  a  union,  and  which,  in  the  uncer- 
tainty if  not  impossibility  of  diagnosis,  was  hable,  upon  his  supposed 
lythority.  to  be  adopted  m  many  cases  of  extra-capsular  fractures. 
Again,  if  the  fracture  be  extra-capsular  and  not  impacted,  or  the 
stion  has  been,  for  any  cause,  overcome ;  or,  if  the  fracture  be 
japsular  and  not  impacted,  or  if  the  capsule  is  lacerated  and  the 
lenls  are  in  consequence  displaced ;  then  again  no  injury  need 
."trait  from  the  treatment,  if  we  adopt  the  straight  splint  with  mode- 
rWe  extension,  such  as  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  Hagedom's 
iplini  modified  by  Gibson.     That  it  is  not  impacted  we  may  know 
iJfteD,  or  generally,  by  the  amotint  of  displacement,  although  we  may 
Msily  decide  whether  the  fracture  is  within  or  without  the  capsule. 
the  amount  of  shortening  will  determine,  properly  enough,  the 
unoimt  of  extension  to  be  employed.     In  either  case  we  shall  not 
employ,  because  the  patient  will  not  permit,  as  much  extension  as  in 
[Pictures  of  the  shaft ;  and  while  in  the  one  case  we  shall  only  gain  a 
shorter  and  firmer  ligamentous  union,  in  the  other  we  shall  insure  a 
belter  and  more  speedy  bony  union. 
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If  any  surgeon,  acting  upon  the  suggestions  here  made,  shall  con- 
fine a  feeble  or  an  aged  person  in  the  horizontal  posture,  and  in  a 
straight  splint  until  the  powers  of  nature  have  become  exhausted,  and 
death  ensues,  as  our  readers  have  already  been  admonished  may 
happen,  we  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  want  of  judgment  or 

Fig.  119. 


HlUer'i  •plint  for  eztn-capf  nlur  nvctnrei.    (From  Miller.) 

of  skill.  We  have  advised  this  plan  of  treatment  only  for  so  long  a 
period  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  renders  it  entirely  safe.  No 
doubt,  then,  in  a  large  number  of  cases  it  will  have  to  be  abandoned 
very  early,  and  in  not  an  inconsiderable  proportion  all  constraint  will 
be  plainly  inadmissible  from  the  beginning ;  and  it  is  for  such  ex- 
amples that  the  treatment  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  for  all 
intra-capsular  fractures,  ought  to  be  reserved. 

(c)  Fractures  of  the  Neck  partly  within  and  partly  toithoui  the  Capsule, 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  line  of  fracture  through  the 
neck  of  the  femur  may  be  such,  that  it  shall  be  in  part  within  and  in 
part  without  the  capsule ;  and  such  fractures  will  be  even  more  diffi- 
cult to  diagnosticate  than  either  of  those  forms  of  which  we  have  just 
spoken.  The  symptoms  will  be  mainly,  however,  those  which  cha- 
racterize fractures  within  the  capsule,  while  the  treatment  ought  to  be 
such  as  we  would  adopt  in  those  fractures  which  are  wholly  without 
the  capsule.  The  chances  for  bony  union  are  increased  in  proportion 
as  the  line  of  separation  extends  outside  of  the  capsule,  and  we  ought 
to  be  diligent  in  our  efforts,  if  we  have  made  ourselves  certain  that 
the  fracture  is  partly  extra-capsular,  to  secure  a  good  bony  union ;  a 
result  which  experience  has  shown  may  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

The  necessity  for  some  extension,  and  of  a  firm  retentive  apparatus 
in  this  form  of  fracture,  furnishes  another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
employment  of  the  same  means  in  fractures  wholly  within  the  capsule. 
We  shall  thus  avoid  the  mischief  which  might  anse  from  mistaking  a 
fracture  of  the  character  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  for  a  fracture 
wholly  within  the  capsule. 
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§  2.    PRACTTRIS  THROUGH  THE  TROCHANTER  MaJOR  AJXH  BA8£  OP  THB 

>'ix;K  OF  THE  Femur. 

This  fracture,  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper  calls  a  "fracture  of  the  femur 
through  the  troohautcr  major,"  *  passes  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards 
from  the  lower  portion  of  the  neck,  but  instead  of  traversing  the  neck 
completely,  it  penetrates  the  base  of  the  trochanter  major;  the  line  of 
fracture  being  such  aa  to  separate  the  femur  into  two  fragments,  one 
of  which  13  composed  of  the  head,  neck  and  trochanter  major,  and  the 
Other  of  the  shall  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  femur. 
The  following  two  examples  are  au  in  relation  to  which  we  possess 
y  positive  information,  or  in  which  the  diagnosis  has  been  con- 
ed by  an  autopsy.  The  first  is  thus  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper. 
"  The  first  case  of  this  kind  I  ever  saw,  was  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
nbaut  the  year  1786.  It  wa.s  suf)posed  to  be  a  fracture  of  the  ueok  of 
the  thigh-bone  within  the  capsule,  and  the  limb  was  extended  over 
5  pillow  rolled  under  the  knee,  with  splints  on  each  side  of  the  limb, 
by  Mr.  Cline's  direction.  An  ossific  union  succeeded,  with  scarcely 
any  deformity,  excepting  that  the  foot  was  somewhat  everted,  and  the 
man  walked  extremely  well.  When  he  was  to  be  discharged  from  the 
hospital,  a  fever  attacked  him,  of  which  he  died:  and  upon  dissection, 
the  fracture  was  found  through  the  trochanter  major,  and  the  bone 
was  united  with  very  little  deformity,  so  that  his  limb  would  have 
been  equally  useful  as  before."* 

The  second  example  is  reported  by  Mr.  Stanley. 
"A  woman,  in  her  sixtieth  year,  fell  in  the  street  and  injured  her 
ijbt  hip.  On  examination,  the  limb  was  found  slightly  everted,  and 
ortened  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  but  movable  in 
ery  direction.  The  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  was  in  its 
tnml  situation;  but  behind  the  femur,  and  at  a  little  distance  from 
it,  a  bony  prominence  was  discovered,  resting  upon  thu  ilium,  toward 
the  great  sciatic  notch,  strongly  resembling  the  head  of  the  femur, 
^'arious  opinions  were  entertained  as  to  the  nature  of  the  injury,  some 
lieving  it  to  be  dislocation,  and  others  a  fracture.  Ailcr  a  confinement 
several  months  to  her  bed,  the  woman  was  sufficiently  recovered  to 
alk  with  the  aiisistanoe  of  a  crutch,  and  in  this  state  she  continued 
11  her  death,  which  took  place  about  three  years  after  the  accident, 
daring  the  whole  of  which  period  I  had  watched  the  progress  of  the 
caae.  Having  obtained  permission  to  examine  the  seat  of  the  injury,  I 
ascertained  that  there  hau  been  a  fracture  extending  oblicjuely  through 
e  trochanter  major,  and  through  the  basis  of  the  neck  into  the  shaft 
the  femur,  and  that  the  prominence  which  had  been  mistaken  for 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  occasioned  by  the  posterior  and  larger  por- 
tion of  the  trochanter  drawn  backwartls  toward  the  ischiatic  notch."* 
Sir  Astley  relates  three  other  examples  in  which  he  believes  the 
fractures  to  have  been  of  the  character  above  described ;  and  he  details 
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the  peculiar  plans  of  treatment  which,  in  each  case,  he  saw  fit  to  recom- 
mend. I  can  see  no  reason,  however,  why  the  treatment  need  difier 
from  that  which  has  already  been  recommended  for  fracturevS  of  the 
neck,  since  the  indications  are  nearly  identical  in  all  of  these  oases; 
namely,  moderate  extension,  and  steady  support  of  the  limb  i 
natural  position. 


§  3.  Fbactvre  op  the  Epiphtbis  op  trb  Trochanter  Major. 


So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  well-authenticated  example  of  this  acci- 
dent is  the  one  reported  bv  Mr.  Key  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper.^  The  sub- 
ject of  this  case  was  a  girl,  aged  about  sixteen  years,  who  fell,  March 
15, 1822,  upon  the  side- walk,  and  struck  her  trochanter  violently  against 
the  curb-stone.  She  arose,  and,  without  much  pain  or  diiBculty,  walked 
home.  On  the  20th  she  was  received  into  Guy's  Hospital,  and  the  limb 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Key.  The  right  leg,  which  was  the  one  injured, 
was  considerably  everted,  uud  appeared  to  be  about  half  an  inch  longer 
than  the  sound  limb.  It  could  be  moved  in  all  directions,  but  abduc- 
tion gave  her  considerable  pain.  She  had  perfect  command  over  all 
the  muscles,  except  the  rotators  inwards.  No  crepitus  could  be  de- 
tected. Four  days  after  admission  she  died,  having  succumbed  to  th^_ 
irritative  fever  which  followed  the  injury.  ^| 

The  autopsy  disclosed  a  fracture  through  the  base  of  the  trochanter 
major,  but  without  laceration  of  the  tendinous  expansions  which  cover 
the  outside  of  this  process,  so  that  no  displacement  of  the  epiphysis 
had  occurred,  nor  could  it  be  moved,  except  to  a  small  extent  upwards 
and  downwards.  A  considerable  collection  of  pua  was  found,  also  below 
and  in  front  of  the  trochanter. 

The  absence  of  displacement  in  the  fragment,  with  its  peculiar  and 
limited  motion,  sufficiently  explained  why  the  fracture  could  not  be 
detected  during  life. 

In  the  eighth  volume  of  the  Dransaciions  of  the  Medical  aiid  Physical 
Society  of  Calcutta  (1835),  J.  Clarke,  Esq.,  reports  a  wu^e  of  comiuinut4?d 
fracture  of  the  trochanter  major,  which  has  been  mentioned  by  Mai- 
gaigne  as  an  example  of  simple  fracture  of  the  trochanter  ;  but,  afte|H 
reading  the  case  carefall}-,  I  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  wa^| 
an  example  of  fracture  of  the  neck  without  the  capsule,  accompanied 
\di\x  impaction  and  extensive  comminution.  "Extravasation,"  says 
Mr,  Clarke,  "  was  discovered  within  the  capsular  ligament  and  around 
the  trochanter  major;  and,  on  clearing  away  the  muscles,  the  trochan- 
ter  was  found  crushed  and  shattered,  several  pieces  entirely  detached, 
and  fissures  extending  deeply  into  the  shaft  of  the  bone."' 

I  shall  venture  to  express  the  same  opinion  in  relation  to  the  caao 
reported  by  Bransby  Cooper.^  The  diagnosis  was  not  confirmed  by 
an  autopsy,  and  the  testimony  drawn  from  Mr.  Cooper^s  account  of 
the  case  is  for  from  being,  to  my  mind,  conclusive.  It  may,  indeed, 
have  been  a  simple  fracture  of  the  epiphysis ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 

'  Sir  Aetlex  Cooper  on  Dialocations  and  Praotarea,  etc.,  Amer.  ed.,  1561,  p. 

>  Clarkn.  Aint^r.  Journ.  Med.  Set.,  Not.  1836,  vol.  ix.  p.  161. 

>  B.  Coopur,  A.  Cooper  on  Dialocalions,  &e.,  op,  cit.,  p.  192. 
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itive  to  render  it  improbable  that  there  eadated  alao  an  im- 

extra-capaular  fi-acture  of  the  neck. 

have  also  myself  reported  one  example  of  this  fracture  as  having 

come  onder  my  own  observatiou,'  but  of  which  I  wish  now  to  speak 

jpraewhat  less  confidently.    The  patient,  James  Redwick,  a  travelling 

,  ajl.  23,  fell,  in  August,  1848,  from  a  high  wagon,  striking  upon 

hip.     When  he  got  upon  his  feet,  he  foimd  himself  unable  to 

walk,  and  was  carried  to  his  room.  Dr.  Wilcox,  of  this  city,  was  called 

u>  see  him,  and  applied  a  long  straight  spliut.     Fourteen  days  after 

the  accident  I  saw  the  patient  with  Dr.  Wilcox.     The  thigh  was  not 

appreciably  shortened,  nor  was  there  either  everaion  or  inversion;  but 

the  epiphysis  of  the  trochanter  major  was  carried  upwards  toward  the 

crest  of  the  ilium  half  an  inch,  and  slightly  sent  in.   No  crepitus  could 

be  detected.    The  splint  was  continued  five  weeks;  and  about  a  month 

'iftcr,  I  found  the  fragment  in  the  same  place,  but  he  was  able  to  walk 

vith  only  a  slight  halt. 

I  think  this  also  may  have  been  an  extra-capsular  impacted  fracture. 

With  the  small  amount  of  positive  information  which  we  possess  in 

idftUon  to  this  fracture,  we  might  venture  a  few  conjectures  as  to  what 

vould  constitute  its  symptoms,  or  as  to  the  probable  results  and  the 

Fig.  120. 


Sr  Actio/  C-aoi>«F'»  tnode  at  tretttng  fractaiea  of  Ibe  trochADler  mftjor.     (From  A.  Cdoper.) 

_  suitable  treatment ;  but  we  prefer  to  occupy  ourselves  with  o 
ample  statement  of  the  facts,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  leaving  all 
Dicn}  specuhitive  inferences  to  those  who  choose  to  make  them. 


§  4.  Fractures  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur. 

Eiiolcfjy. — Unless  the  fracture  has  taken  place  just  above  the  con- 
ies, or  immediately  below  the  trochanter  minor,  in  a  very  large 
(portion  of  oases  it  has  been  produced  by  a  direct  blow,  such  as 
passage  of  a  loaded  vehicle  across  the  thigh,  or  the  fall  of  a  piece 
timber  directly  upon  it.    An  analysis  of  twenty-one  cases,  taken 
fiiscriminatcly,  presents  throe  fractures  immediately  above  the  oon- 
lyles,  and  these  were  all  produced  by  falls  upon  the  feet;  but  of  the 
remaining  eighteen,  all  or  which  occurred  higher  in  the  limb,  only 

>  HamiltoD,  Trana.  Atu«r.  Med.  Assoo.,  op.  oit.,  vol.  x.  p.  354. 
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two  were  the  result  of  falls  upon  the  feet  or  of  indirect  blows, 
one  of  these  was  a  fracture  just  below  the  trochanter  minor. 

Pathology. — It  has  already  been  remarked  that  this  bone  is  most 
frequently  broken  in  its  middle  third,  and  usually  at  a  point  somejH 
what  above  the  middle  of  the  shaft.     I  have  made  the  same  observa^' 
tion  in  an  examination  of  specimens  belonging  to  Dr.  MUtter.     In 
his  cabinet,  of  twenty -four  fractures  of  the  shaft,  three  belonged  to  the 
upper  third,  two  to  the  lower,  and  nineteen  to  the  middle  third. 

In  the  adult,  these  fractures  are,  with  only  an  exceedingly  rare  o: 
ception,  oblique ;  and  the  obliqiiity  is  generally  greater  than  in  tW 
case  of  other  bones.    This  fact,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  det«] 
mine,  in  most  cases,  upon  the  living  subject,  I  have  established  by 
considerable  number  of  observations  made  upon  cabinet  specimei 
A  transverse  fracture  is  found  only  twice  in  I)r.  Mussey*s  collectioi 
containing  thirty  examples  of  fracture  of  the  shaft;  and  in  Dr.  MUl 
ter^s  collection,  specimen  B  71  is  an  adult  femur,  broken  nearly  trans- 
versely through  its  middle  third ;  and  it  is  united  with  a  shorteni 
of  about  one  inch.     Indeed,  it  is  more  common  to  lind  a  tranaver 
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fracture  in  the  middle  third  than  at  any  other  point  of  the  bone;  bat 
in  the  upper  third  the  obliquity  is  extreme  ana  almost  constant. 

At  whatever  point  of  the  shaft  the  bone  is  broken,  the  degree  of 
obliquity  is  generally  such  that  the  fragments  cannot  support  eacl 
other  when  placed  in  apposition ;  unless  indeed  the  fracture  is  nei 
the  condyles,  where  the  greater  breadth  of  the  bone  creates  an  ad< 
tional  support;  but  even  here,  the  cabinet  specimens  still  present 
striking  obliquity  with  more  or  less  overlapping.     I  believe  that  m 
each  of  the  three  specimens  of  fracture  at  this  point  foimd  in  tjjo 
collection  belonging  to  the  Albany  Medical  College,  the  obliquity 
such  that  the  fragments  wore  not  supported,  and  an  overlapping  hi 
taken  place.     In  specimen  719  the  fracture  extends  into  the  joint 
and  although  it  is  united  by  bone,  a  shortening  of  about  one  inch  hi 
occurred. 

In  the  ca.se  of  children,  and  especially  of  infants,  the  rule  is  reversed! 
the  bone  is  either  broken  transversely  or  nearly  transversely,  or 
is  serrated  or  denticulated,  so  that  complete  lateral  displacement 
much  less  frequent. 

The  same  remark  is  probably  true  of  some  fractures  occurring 
extreme  old  age ;  but  as  the  shaft  of  the  femur  is  not  often  broken 
very  old  persona,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  neck  yieh 
to  violence,  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  verify  this  opinion. 

Tlie  direction  of  the  obliquity  varies  exceedingly,  especially  in  tl 
middle  and  upper  thirds ;  in  the  middle  third,  however,  it  is  generally 
downwards  and  inwards ;  but  in  the  lower  third,  its  direction  is,  wil 
only  rare  exceptions,  downwards  and  forwards,  and  the  superior  fraj 
ment  is  found  lying  in  front  of  the  inferior. 

In  one  instance  I  have  found  both  femurs  broken  at  the  same  pointy 
and  in  the  same  manner.    Mr.  L.  Brittin,  aged  about  fifty-five  year^H 
whUe  employed  upon  a  building,  fell  from  a  fourth  story  window  upon^^ 
the  stone  pavement  below,  striking  upon  his  feet.    In  addition  to 
several  other  fractures,  I  found  both  femurs  broken  obliquely  down- 
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Fig.  121. 


and  forwards,  just  above  the  condyles.  Very  little  inflamma- 
ensued,  and  although  it  was  tbuud  impossible  to  employ  extension, 
Union  occurred  readily,  and  with  only  a  moderate  overlapping.  In 
the  left  limb,  however,  the  upper  fragment  pressed  down  sufiiciently 
li>  interfere  somewhat  with  the  patella,  and  the  patient  is  unable  now, 
ifter  the  lapse  of  several  months,  to  straighten  the  knee  completely. 
The  motions  of  the  right  knee  are  unimjiaired. 

I  have  only  once  met  with  a  fracture  at  this  point  in  which  the  line 
of  separation  was  downwards  and  backwards. 
As  the  case  presents  several  points  of  interest, 
it  will  be  proper  to  narrate  the  facts  somewhat 
at  length. 

George  Taylor  Aiken,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y,, 
at,  7.  May  18,  1854,  in  jumping  down  a 
bank  of  about  three  feet  in  height,  be  broke 
the  right  thigh  obliquely,  just  above  the  knee* 
joint.  Direction  of  the  fracture  obliquely 
downwards  and  backwards. 

Dr.  G^  an  accomplished  surgeon,  residing 
in  Lockport,  was  called.  The  limb  was  not 
t)ien  much  swollen.  He  applied  side  splints, 
rollers,  6lg^  carefully,  and  then  laid  the  limb 
over  a  double-inclined  plane.  The  knee  was 
elevated  about  six  or  eight  inches.  Before 
applying  the  splints,  suitable  extension  had 
been  made,  and  after  completing  the  dress- 
ings, the  two  limbs  seemed  to  be  of  the  same 
length. 

On  the  second  or  third  day,  Dr.  G.  noticed  that  the  toes  looked  uu* 
naturally  white,  and  were  cold. 
^^    Counsel  was  now  called  at  the  request  of  Dr.  G.,  when  it  was  de- 
^^Bermined  to  abandon  all  dressings,  and  direct  their  efforts  solely  to 
^Heaving  the  limb. 

^f    The  result  was  that  slowly  a  considerable  portion  of  bis  foot  died 
^^and  sloughed  away,  leaving  only  the  tarsal  bones.    The  fracture  united, 
but  with  considerable  overlapping  and  deformity. 

Feb.  26,  1856,  the  boy  was  brought  to  me  by  his  father.  On  ex- 
amining the  firacture  I  noticed  that  the  anterior  line  of  the  femur 
seemed  nearly  straight,  and  this  appearance  was  owing  in  some 
degree  to  the  muscles,  which  covered  and  concealed  the  bone,  and 
in  some  degree,  also,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  fragments  rested 
upon  each  other:  the  pointed  superior  end  of  the  lower  fragment  rest- 
ing snugly  upon  the  front  of  the  upper  fragment,  so  that  no  abrupt 
angle  existed  in  front.  On  the  back  of  the  limb,  however,  the  lower 
nd  of  the  upper  fragment,  quite  sharp,  projected  freely  downwards 
nd  backwards  into  the  popliteal  space,  so  that  its  extreme  point  was 
onlv  about  half  an  inch  above  the  line  of  the  articulation.  The  limb 
haci  shortened  one  inch,  and  this  enabled  us  to  determine  accurately 
that  the  lower  point  or  the  commencement  of  the  fraoture  was  one 
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a  half  above  the  joint. 

The  motions  of  the  knee-joint  were  pretty  free. 


inch  and  a  half  above  the  articulation,  while  the  point  where  the  line 
of  fracture  terminated  in  front,  was  probably  quite  three  inches  and^H 

The  log  was  ex- 
tremely wasted,  and  the  anterior  half  of  the  foot  having  sloughed  off, 
the  sores  had  now  completely  healed  over.  He  was  able  to  walk 
tolerably  well  without  either  crutch  or  cane. 

Subsequently,  Dr.  G.  found  it  necessary  to  sue  the  father  of  the  child 
for  the  amount  of  his  services,  when  Mr.  Aikin  put  in  a  plea  of  mal- 
practice, and  that  consequently  the  services  were  without  value. 

The  case  was  tried  in  the  March  term  of  the  Niagara  circuit  of 
1856,  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  the  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Greene  presiding. 

On  the  part  of  the  defence  it  was  claimed  that  the  death  of  the  foot 
was  in  consequence  of  the  bandages  being  too  tight.  They  faileci^H 
however,  to  show  that  they  were  extraordinarily  or  unduly  tigh^H 
While  on  the  part  of  Dr.  G.,  the  prosecutor,  it  was  shown  that  the  death 
of  the  toes  was  preceded  by  a  total  loss  of  color,  and  that  it  was  not 
accompanied  with  either  venous  or  arterial  congestion.  The  medical 
gentlemen  examined  as  witnesses,  declared  that  this  circumstance  fur- 
nished the  most  positive  evidence  which  could  be  desired,  that  the 
death  of  the  toes  was  not  due  to  the  tightness  of  the  bandages,  but  that 
its  cause  must  be  looked  for  in  an  arrest  of  the  arterial  or  nervous, 
currents  supplying  the  limb,  or  in  both.  They  believed,  also,  thi 
the  projection  of  tlie  .superior  fragment  into  the  popliteal  space  wj 
sufficient  to  cause  this  arrest.  They  also  believea  that  overlapping^ 
and  consequent  projection  could  not  have  been  prevented  in  this  case, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  treatment  was  not  responsible  for  this  unfor-_ 
tunate  result:  indeed,  they  regarded  the  treatment  as  correct,  and  th< 
result  as  a  triumph  of  skill,  in  that  any  portion  of  the  limb  was  saved] 
the  leg  and  foot  now  remaining  being  far  more  useful  than  any  artif 
cial  leg  and  foot  could  be. 

The  Hon.  Judge,  in  a  speech  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and  libei 
ality,  sought  to  impress  upon  the  jury  the  value  of  the  medical  testi 
mony.     The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  Dr.  G,,  allowing  the  amoui 
of  his  claim  for  services,  with  the  costs  of  suit. 

Specimen  121,  in  Dr.  Mar<^*8  collection  at  Albany,  presents 
similar  disposition  of  the  fragments.  The  fracture  is  oblique,  from 
above  downwards  and  backwards,  and  the  upper  portion  lies  behind 
the  lower.  It  is  firmly  united  by  bone,  but  with  an  overlap]>iug  of 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches.  The  young  gentleman  who 
showed  me  the  specimen  remarked  that  it  had  been  found  impossibl^^ 
owing  to  an  ulcer  upon  the  heel,  and  to  other  causes,  to  employ  in  th^M 
treatment  any  degree  of  extension.  ^^ 

These  two  are  the  only  examples  which  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation in  which  a  fracture  at  this  point  has  taken  this  direction. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  does  not  seem  to  have  recognized  this  form  of 
fracture  and  displacement.  Amcsbury,  has,  however,  recorded  one 
case,  which  came  under  his  own  observation,  where,  although  the 
bloodvessels  and  nerves  escaped,  the  bone  projected  through  the  skin 
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ia  the  ham,  and  finally  exfoliated.'  And  be  thicks  the  point  of  bone 
mzj  sometimee  so  penetrate  the  artery  and  injure  the  oerves  as  to 
Tender  amputation  necessary,  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  the  paticui. 

M.  Coural  also  has  related  a  case  in  which  an  epiphysary  disjunc- 
tion, occurring  in  a  child  twulve  years  old,  was  attended  with  a  dis- 
placement of  the  upper  fragment  backwards^  and  amputation  became 
Dec«SBary.* 

I  know  of  no  other  cases  of  this  rare  accident  which  have  been  re- 
ported. Lonsdale  refers  to  it  as  "the  rarest  direction  for  a  fracture  to 
take;"  and  thinks  that  in  case  of  its  occurrence,  the  vessels  in  the  popli- 
teal space  will  stand  a  chance  of  being  wounded ;  but  he  mentions  no 
example.  The  popliteal  artery  hugs  the  bone  so  closely  at  this  ]>oinl, 
that  a  displacement  of  the  upper  fragment  in  a  direction  downwards 
and  backwards  must  always  greatly  endanger  its  integrity.  Indeed, 
it  ia  here  that  the  artery  and  vein  are  in  the  closest  contact  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  bone;  an  anatomical  fact,  which  has  been  used  by 
Richerand  and  others  to  explain  the  greater  frequency  of  aneurisms 
in  the  ham. 

The  direction  of  the  displacement,  however,  in  fractures  of  the  shaft 
of  the  femur,  does  not  always  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
fracture.  In  fractures  of  the  upper  third,  whatever  may  be  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  fracture,  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  inclines 

rwards  and  outwards,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  in- 

ards;  unless,  indeed,  this  inclination  is  controlled  by  actual  entangle- 
ment of  the  broken  ends  with  each  other. 

In  the  middle  third  the  fragments  also  generally  take  the  same 
relative  position,  whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  fracture ;  but 
when  the  fracture  takes  place  at  or  near  the  condyles,  where  the 
diameter  of  the  bone  is  much  greater,  the  direction  of  the  obliquity 
determines  prettv  uniformly  the  direction  of  the  displacement. 

Symptoms. — T^he  symptoms  which  characterize  a  fracture  of  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  are  those  which  are  common  to  all  fractures, 
namely,  mobility,  crepitus,  displacement  of  the  fragments,  pain,  and 
swelling,  to  which  are  added  generally  a  shortening  of  the  limb,  with 
erersion  of  the  foot  and  leg. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  muscle  covering  the  thigh,  and  some- 
times to  the  swelling  which  immediately  follows  the  injury,  it  is  often 
ery  difficult  to  determine  at  what  precise  point  the  fracture  has  oo- 
red,  and  still  more  difficult  to  say  whether  the  fracture  is  oblique 
or  transverse;  indeed,  this  latter  question  is  sometimes  decide<l  ap- 
proximately by  a  reference  to  the  age  of  the  patient  rather  than  by 
the  examination  of  the  limb. 

The  immediate  shortening  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half,  or  even  more;  and  it  will  average  about  one  inch  in  the  case  of 
healthy  adults. 

Prognosis. — Whatever  may  have  been  the  general  opinion  of  ex- 

rienced  surgeons  as  to  the  question  of  shortening  in  other  fractures. 


*  lUmark*  on  Praotnret,  &c.,  hy  Joseph  Ametbnr^,  vol. 
>  ArchlT.  ti6a.  de  M6d.,  torn.  Iz.  p.  267. 


i.  p.  293.     London,  1831. 
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very  few  certainly  liave  ever  claimed  that  in  fractures  of  the  femur  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  bone  to  its  original  length  was  generalij 
to  be  expected.    There  seems,  however,  to  have  exi8ted  only  certai 
vague  and  indefinite  notions  as  to  the  proportion  and  amount  of  this 
shortening,  and  which  have  had  for  their  basid  nothing  better  than 
few  imperfectly  analyzed  observations. 

Says  Scultetus  (quoting first  from  Hippocrates):  "'For  the  bones 
the  thigh,  though  you  do  draw  them  out  by  force  of  extension,  cann< 
be  held  so  by  any  hands;  but  when  the  first  intention  slacks,  they  will 
run  together  again;  for  here  the  thick  and  strong  flesh  are  above 
binding,  and  binding  cannot  keep  them  down.' — Hippocrates  de  fracL 
Which  Celsus  seems  to  confirm,  Lib,  8,  cap.  10,  where  he  writes  as 
follows  of  the  cure  of  legs  and  thighs:  'For  we  must  not  be  ignorant 
that  if  the  thigh  be  broken,  that  it  will  be  made  shorter,  because  it 
never  returns  to  its  former  state.'  And  Aviceuua,  Lib.  4,  Fen.  5,  saith 
'that  it  is  a  rare  thing  for  the  thigh  once  broken,  to  be  perfectly  cure^H 
again."  ^1 

"These  words  admonish  us,"  continues  Scultetus,  "that  we  should 
never  promise  a  perfect  cure  of  the  thigli;  but  rather,  using  aI^h 
diligence,  we  should  foretell  that  it  is  doubtful  that  the  patient  will  b^H 
always  lame;  but  when  this  shall  happen  from  the  nature  of  the  frac- 
ture, or  which  most  frequently  falls  out,  from  the  impatience  of  the 
sick  person,  it  may  be  imputed  to  our  mistake ;  and  instead  of  a 
reward,  bring  ua  a  disgrace."* 

Says  Chelius:  "Fracture  of  the  thigh-bone  is  always  a  severe  acci- 
dent, as  the  broken  ends  are  retained  in  proper  contact  with  great 
difficulty.  The  cure  takes  place  most  commonly  with  deformity  and 
shortening  of  the  limb,  especially  in  oblique  fractures,  and  those  which 
occur  in  the  upper  and  lower  third  of  the  thigh-bone.  Compouur 
fractures  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  treat."* 

Maclise,  while  commenting  somewhat  indefinitely  upon  certain  plai 
of  treatment,  takes  occasion  to  say:  "Out  of  every  six  fractures 
either  clavicle  or  thigh-bone,  I  believe  that  as  the  result  of  our  troal 
ment  by  the  present  forms  of  mechanical  contrivances,  there  would  n< 
be  found  three  cases  of  coaptation  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  bone  bo 
complete  as  to  do  credit  to  the  surgeon."* 

Says  John  Bell:  "  The  machine  is  not  yet  invented  by  which  a 
fractured  thigh-bone  can  be  perfectly  secured."  And  Benjamin  Bell 
declares  that  "an  effectual  method  of  securing  oblique  fractures  in  the 
bones  of  the  extremities,  and  especially  of  the  thigh-bone,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  greatest  desiderata  in  modem  surgery."  "  In  all  ages,"  ue 
adds,  "  the  difficulty  of  this  has  been  confessedly  great;  and  frequent 
lameness  produced  by  shortened  limbs  arising  from  this  cause,  evi- 
dently shows  that  we  are  still  deficient  in  this  branch  of  practice."* 


'  The  Chirurgoon'a  Storo-houRc.  by  Johaunefi  Scultetus,  a  Famous  Phjalcton,  and 
Chlrurttiwu  of  Ulmv  in  Bu^vta.     Loudou,  1*174. 

*  .System  of  Surgery,  by  J.  M.  Cht^liu!*.  tranAlateil.  &o.,  by  South.     First  Amer.  ed., 

i.  p.  627,  1^47.     Si*e  aIao  p.  t)2&,  paragraph  f>7d. 

Burgioal  Anatomy,  by  Juiieph  Macllae.SurKoun.    Firnt  Amer.  vd.  Part  I.  p.  36, 1851. 

Sy»teu  of  Surgery,  by  Benjamin  Bell,  vot.  vii.  p.  21.     Edinburgh,  18<U. 
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Colles  observes,  that  "although  three  or  four  methods  of  treatment 
are  practised,  the  pieces  at  the  conclusion  are  often  found  overlapjted."* 
OiM  reaacm  for  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  a  too  blind  adherence  to  the 
principles  recommendc<l  by  Pott. 

A'"olpcau  aays,  that  "  after  fractures  of  the  femur,  there  is  no  limp- 
ing anless  the  shortening  exceeds  three-quarters  of  an  inch;  and  the 
atne  is  true  if  the  shortening  occurs  in  the  tibia."     The  reason  is,  that 
the  pelvis  inclines  toward  the  shorter  limb,  and  thus  compensates  for 
the  cleficiency  in  length.     In  speaking  of  the  various  contrivances  for 
dressing  the  fractured  femur,  he  remarks  that,  "most  of  them  fail  to  ob- 
the  shortening,  and  produce  eschars,  anchylosis,  or  troublesome 
of  the  circulation.     This  is  the  price  that  is  usuallj'  paid  for 
xihe  employment  of  these  complicated  machines,  and  a  shortening  of  a 
c]iiarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  not  avoided  after  all.     The 
fidmplest  apparatus  that  will  maintain  the  adjustment  of  the  fractured 
ifemur,  so  that  union  may  take  place  with  shortening  of  only  half  an 
SjicL,  is  the  best."* 

Is^ton  holds  the  following  language : — 

••  A  fracture  of  the  body  of  the  femur,  with  an  adult,  is  always  a 
^^rave  accident,  inasmuch  as  it  demands  so  long  a  confinement  to  the 
^^Ded,  and  especially  on  account  of  the  shortening  of  the  limb,  which  it 
'MS  almost  impossible  wholly  to  prevent ;  accordingly,  Boyer  recommends 
"^o  the  surgeon,  from  the  first  day.  to  announce  to  the  parents  of  the 
^>aiicnt  the  possibility  of  this  accident  "With  infants,  on  the  contrary, 
*:>l  b  almost  always  easy  to  avoid  the  shortening."' 

While  Malgaigno  declares  his  opinion  on  this  subject  thus,  at 
length: — 

**  When  we  do  not  succeed  in  drawing  back  the  misplaced  fragments, 
€nd  to  end,  so  that  they  may  oppose  themselves  to  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  to  the  member  its  normal  length, 
whatever  may  bo  the  appareil  or  method  employed.  Surgeons  are 
not  sufficiently  agreed  upon  this  question. 

"  Hippocrates  gives  us  to  understand,  that  we  can  always  correct 
the  shortening;  Celsus,  falling  into  the  opposite  error,  declared,  that 
i  broken  thigh  always  remains  shorter  than  the  other.  At  a  period 
quite  recent,  Desault  pretended  to  cure  all  fractures  without  shortening, 
and  his  journal  contains  several  examples.  In  imitation  of  Desault, 
various  practitioners  have  modified,  corrected,  and  improved  the  ap- 
paratus for  permanent  extension,  and  they  claim  to  have  themselves 
obtained  as  complete  success.  I  ought  then  to  declare  here  in  the 
most  positive  manner,  that  I  have  never  obtained  like  results,  either 
io  the  use  of  my  own  apparatus,  or  with  that  of  others,  nor  indeed 
where  in  pursuance  of  my  invitation,  several  inventors  have  applied 
their  apparatus  in  my  wards.    I  have  examined,  more  than  once,  per- 

*  LccltU¥«  on  th«  Th«oi7  nnd  Pr&utioe  of  Snrgerj,  hy  Abraham  Colles  (DnbUn), 
p.  321.     Pbilftiielpliiji  ed..  1846. 

>  F«niitftuUr  Jouru.  of  M«d.,  vol.  in.  p.  384;  Also  Uemphis  Med»  Journ.f  vol.  It. 
p.  254,  lV5(i. 

■  El^uivna  d«  P&tbolo^fl  CbirurgioAle^  par  A.  Ndlatoo,  ton.  pram.,  p.  752.  Puis, 
1B44. 
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sons  declared  cured  without  shortening,  and  yet,  upon  measurementr 
the  shortening  was  always  manifeat.  The  misfortune  of  all  tliosc  who 
"believe  that  they  have  obtained  those  miraculous  cures,  is  that  they 
have  not  even  thought  of  instituting  a  comparative  measurement  of 
the  two  limbs ;  I  will  say  even  more,  that  they  are  most  generally 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  of  a  good  and  faithful  measurements 
Sometimes,  also,  they  have  been  deceived  in  another  way;  in  falling 
upon  fractures  which  were  not  displaced,  especially  with  young  per- 
sons, and  they  have  believed  that  they  have  cured  with  their  appara- 
tus a  shortening  which  had  never  existed.  In  short,  when  the  frag- 
ments arc  not  displaced,  or  even  when  they  are  brought  again  into 
a  contact  maintained  by  their  reciprocal  deuticulations,  it  is  easy  to 
cure  the  fracture  of  the  femur  without  shortening;  aside  of  those  two 
conditions,  the  thing  is  simply  impossible. 

"  Several  distinguished  surgeons  of  our  day  have  acknowledged  this 
impossibility,  and  have  renounced,  in  consequence,  permanent  exten- 
sion. The}'  allege,  moreover,  that  an  overriding  of  even  three  centi- 
metres is  of  little  importance,  and  occasions  no  limping.  I  cannot 
agree  with  this  opinion.  I  have  seen  persons  walk  very  well  with  a 
shortening  of  one  centimetre;  beyond  this  limit,  either  they  limp,  or 
they  have  lifted  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  or,  in  short,  the  limping  is  only 
concealed  by  a  lateral  deviation  of  the  spine.*  We  thus  are  made  to 
comprehend  how  a  fracture  with  overlapping  is  always  serious,  and 
how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  our  prognosis."" 

That  the  foregomg  remarks  are  intended  by  the  author  to  be  equally 
applicable  to  other  fractures  of  the  shall  of  the  femur  than  to  those  of 
the  middle  third,  is  made  evident  by  what  he  has  said  before,  when 
speaking  of  fractures  of  the  upper  third, 

"The  prognosis  is  sufficiently  favorable  when  the  fragments  are 
denticulated  (engren^es):  when  they  ride,  on  the  contrary,  we  must 
look  for  a  shortening  as  almost  inevitable." — Ibid.,  p.  718, 

In  our  own  country  acivoral  of  the  most  distinguished  surgeons  have 
testified  to  the  constant  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  curing  frac- 
tures of  this  bone  without  a  shortening.  In  a  suit  instituted  against 
a  surgeon  in  New  York  city,  for  alleged  malpractice  in  the  treatment 
of  an  oblique,  comminuted,  and  otherwise  complicated  fracture  of  the 
femur  near  its  condyles,  Dr.  Mott  is  reported  to  have  testified  that 
"more  or  less  shortening  of  the  limb  is  uniformly  the  result  after 
fractured  thigh,  even  in  the  most  favorable  circumstances."* 

In  a  very  mtere-sting  communication  made  to  the  author  by  Jona- 
than Knight  of  New  Haven,  late  President  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  occurs  the  following  passage  : — 

"  I  have  seen  but  few  fractures  of  the  femur  in  the  adult,  unless  of 


'  Dr.  Back,  of  New  York,  thinkn  that  with  a  phnrteniTig  of  one  inch,  or  eT*»n  one 
Inch  and  a  half,  the  patient  may  have  "  a  useful  limb,  witli  little  or  no  haltini;  lu  hia 
gait."     N.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med,,  vol.  xvi.  p.  294. 

'  Tratt6  dvs  Frautores  et  ties  Laxations,  par  J.  M.  Malgaigne,  torn,  prem.,  pp.  723, 
724.     Parii.  1847. 

'  Boston  M«<1.  and  Surg.  Joarn.,  toI.  xxxir.  p.  450.  See  also  opinions  of  Dre.  K<H»ae, 
Post,  Parkvr,  Cheesemau,  Wood,  &o.,  in  relation  to  the  prognosis  in  this  particular 
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the  most  simple  kind,  in  which  there  was  not  some  remaining  de- 
fbrmity ;  often  slight,  so  as  not  to  impair  the  uaeftilneas  of  the  limb, 
and  in  others  considerable  and  apparently  unavoidable."  Dr.  Knight 
adds,  however:  "  In  the  greater  proportion  of  the  fractures  in  children, 
the  recovery  has  been  so  nearly  perfect  that  no  marked  deformity  or 
lameness  has  followed." 

Says  Dr.  Gibson  :  '*  Had  the  surgeon  no  other  difficulties  to  encoun- 
ter than  such  as  present  themselves  after  simple  transverse  fracture  of 
the  shaft  of  the  thigh-bone,  he  would  have  little  reason  to  complain  of 
the  defectiveness  of  art,  or  of  the  power  of  nature  in  promoting  a  cure. 
So  diflerent,  however,  from  this  is  the  result  of  an  oblique  fracture  of 
the  body  of  the  bone,  or  of  a  transverse  fracture  of  its  neck,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  in  any  case  to  calculate  with  certainty  upon  reunion 
"Without  more  or  less  shortening  and  deformity  of  the  limb."' 

Dr.  Dctmold,  in  his  remarks  made  before  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Me4licine,  at  its  meeting  in  March,  1855,  declared  his  belief  that  a 
shortening  of  the  femur  always  occurs  after  fracture,  and  that  "  but 
one  inch  of  shortening  in  an  average  of  twenty  cases  is  a  good  result."* 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  writes  to  me  as  follows:  "As  you 
are  making  observations  on  fractures,  I  would  state  that,  after  a  long 
mad  very  careful  observation,  I  have  never  yet  seen,  either  in  Boston 
or  elaewhere^an  oblique  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  a  patient  over  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  in  which  there  was  not  some  shortening.  I  have 
had  cases  shown  to  me  in  which  it  was  averred  that  the  limb  was  not 
shortened,  but  on  measuring  myself  I  have  found  the  fact  otherwise. 
In  children,  I  believe  that  union  without  shortening  may  be  accom- 
plished.*' 

In  a  paper  published  by  Dr.  Lente  in  the  number  of  the  N^eto  York 
Journal  of  Medicine  for  September,  1851,  he  states  that  he  believes  the 
average  shortening  after  treatment  in  the  New  York  City  Hospital  to 
be  three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  but  subsequently  Dr,  Buck,  one  of  the 
hospital  surgeons,  has  furnished  Dr.  Lente  with  more  exact  statistics. 
Says  Dr.  Buck : — 

"After  carefully  scrutinizing  over  one  hundred  cases  of  fracture  of 
the  femur,  taken  from  the  register  of  the  N.  Y.  Hospital,  and  elimi- 
nating such  as  involved  the  cervix,  or  condyles,  or  belonged  to  the 
class  of  compound  fractures,  there  remained  an  aggregate  of  seventy- 
four  cases,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  from  3  to  63,  in  which  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  alone  was  fractured.  In  all  these  cases,  the  diftcr- 
cnoe  in  the  length  of  the  fractured  limb  resulting  from  the  treatment 
waA  ascertained  by  careful  measurement  with  a  graduated  tape,  and 
the  following  deductions  were  drawn  from  the  anal^'sis: — 

"Of  the  74  cases  of  all  ages,  19  resulted  without  any  shortening,  a 
proportion  of  about  one-fourth.  The  average  shortening  of  the  re- 
maining b^y  cases  was  a  fraction  less  than  |  of  an  inch. 

"Seventeen  cases  in  the  above  aggregate  were  under  12  years  of  age, 

■  In4Utol««  and  Practlc«  of  Surgery,  hj  Wm.  Gibson,  8th  ed.,  toI.  1.  p.  297.    PblU- 

Iphia.  IS41. 

*  X«w  York  Joorn.  of  Med.,  second  lerios,  vol.  ztI.  p.  261. 
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of  whioh  six  resulted  without  any  shortening,  a  proportion  of  about 
one-third.  The  average  shortening  in  the  remaining  11  cases,  was  a 
fraction  less  than  one-half  an  inch. 

"  Of  the  67  cases  over  12  years  of  age,  13  resulted  without  any  short- 
ening,  a  proportion  of  about  one-fourth ;  and  the  average  shortening  in 
the  remaining  44  cases  was  a  fraction  over  }  of  an  inch.'*' 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  a  few  surgeons  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  have  claimed,  and  still  continue  to  claim,  in  their  own  prac- 
tice, or  from  the  adoption  of  their  own  peculiar  plans  of  treatment, 
much  better  success.  Indeed,  some  of  them  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  any  degree  of  shortening  is  quite  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Amesbury  declares,  that  when  the  fracture  is  in  the  "  middle 
or  lower  third,"  imder  a  "judiciously  managed"  application  of  his  own 
splint,  "consolidation  of  the  bone  takes  place  without  the  occurrence 
of  shortening  of  the  limb,  or  any  other  deformity  deserving  of  par- 
ticular notice."* 

Mr.  South,  in  a  note  commenting  upon  an  opposite  sentiment  ex* 
pressed  by  Che]ius,and  already  quoted,  remarks :  "In  simple  fractures 
of  the  thigh-bone,  except  with  great  obliquity,  I  have  rarely  found 
difliculty  in  retaining  broken  ends  in  place,  and  in  effecting  the  union 
without  deformity,  and  with  very  little,  and  sometimes  without  any 
shortening.  For  the  contrary  results  the  medical  attendant  is  mostly 
to  be  blamed,  as  they  are  usually  consequent  upon  his  carelessness  or 
ignorance."* 

Mr.  Hunt,  of  the  Queen's  Hospital,  at  Birmingham,  who  treats  all 
fractures  with  the  apparattts  immohik  of  Scutin,  has  published  the 
results  of  his  observations;  and  of  the  simple  fractures  of  the  femur 
only  one  presented,  atler  the  cure,  any  degree  of  shortening ;  and  he 
adds,  that  all  other  fractures  which  he  has  treated  by  this  method  were 
followed  by  "equally  good  results."*  In  relation  to  which  statements^ 
Mr.  Gamgce  exclaims :  "This  is  conservative  surgery.  What  other 
mode  of  treatment  would  have  given  such  results?  And  those  cases 
are  not  exceptional.  Mr.  Hunt  tells  us  he  has  selected  them  from 
amongst  many  others  equally  successful.  They  accord  with  the  ex- 
perience recorded  in  my  little  treatise  on  this  subject ;  and  the  works 
of  Scutin,  Burggrrove,  Crocq,  Velpeau,  and  Salvagnoli  Marchctti, 
record  numerous  cases  no  less  remarkable  and  demonstratively  con- 
clusive."* 

Desault,  also,  according  to  the  passage  from  Malgaigne,  which  I 
have  already  quoted,  "  pretended  to  cure  all  fractures  without  short* 
ening."  1  do  not  find,  however,  any  other  authority  for  this  state- 
ment, aa  here  made ;  neither  in  his  TVeaiisc  on  Fractures  and  Luxa- 
tions, edited  by  Bichat,  nor  elsewhere.    Bichat  even  says  positively, 


'  Buffalo  Med.  Joum.,  vol.  rr.  p.  22,  June,  1859. 

■  I'ractioal  R«m&rka  on  Fractaras,  hj  Joseph  Auiesbar/,  vol.  i.  p.  3M.    London  cd., 

'  Op.  oit..  vol.  i.  p.  627. 

*  Rvsea-rohes  on  P&tholngfcal  Anatomjr  &nd  Clinical  Surgery,  bj  Josoph  Sampfton 
Oamaoe.     London  ttd.,  pp.  159,  160. 
»  Op.  oit.,  p.  167. 
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that  "Desault  himself  did  not  always  prevent  the  shortening  of  the 
limb ."*  He  declares,  however,  that  "  Dcsault  has  cured,  at  the  Ilfitel 
Diea,  ft  vast  number  of  fractures  of  the  os  femoris,  without  the  least 
renuuning  deformity."' 

Dr.  Dorsey,  of  Philadelphia,  who  employed  the  apparatus  of  Desault, 
as  modified  by  Physick  and  Hutchinson  (Fig.  122),  was  equally  suo- 

Fig.  132. 


*•  Srtirr. — Tb«  ipllot  It  liireiid«d  to  r^itcb  to  tb«  nxtllm,  bnt  tbo  iMaDler-«zl«fi«1oti  l«  iDiid«  bf 
^partMKi  b«a4    PLjsIek  vmplvyw)  a  mcob<J.  loog.  Inildo  •pllBi. 

Dr.  Scott,  of  Montreal,  Prof,  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  McGill 
College,  and  Physician  to  the  Montreal  General  Hospital,  has  reporteil 
19  cases  of  fractures  of  the  long  bones,  taken  promiscuously  and 
without  selection,  from  his  hospital  service,  of  which  3  belonged  to 
the  clavicle,  7  to  the  femur,  8  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  1  to  the 
ooBdyles  of  the  humerus.  All  of  which  recovered  without  any  degree 
of  shortening  or  deformity ;  except  the  case  of  fracture  of  the  condyles 
of  the  humerus,  which  resulted  in  death.* 

It  is  never  a  pleasant  duty  to  call  in  question  the  accuracy  of  an» 
other's  statements,  as  to  what  he  has  himself  alone  seen  and  expe- 
rienced. The  circumstances  which  would  justify  such  an  oxprcssion 
of  scepticism,  where  the  witnesses,  as  in  this  case,  are  presumed  to  be 
intelligent  and  honest  men,  must  be  extraordinary.  Such,  however,  I 
conceive  to  be  the  circumstances  in  this  instance.  It  is  certainly  very 
extraordinary  that  a  few  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  skill,  but  whose 
means  and  appliances  are  concealed  from  no  one,  are  able  to  do  what 
nearly  the  whole  world  besides,  with  the  same  means,  acknowledges 
haelf  unable  to  accomplish.  Such  is  the  fact  nevertheless ;  and  our 
lack  of  faith  in  their  testimony  is  only  a  necessary  result  of  our  expe- 
rience, and  of  the  experience  of  the  vast  majority  of  practical  surgeons, 
aa  opposed  to  theirs. 

I  might  properly  enough  dismiss  this  subject  with  no  further  argu- 
ment than  may  be  found  in  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  practical 
surgeons,  that  broken  femurs  do  in  their  experience  rarely  unite  with- 
out more  or  less  shortening;  but  I  cannot  avoid  calling  attention  to 
the  evidcnoc  of  the  falsity  of  the  opposite  opinion,  which  is  furnished 
by  the  testimony  of  the  very  persons  who  themselves  claim  to  have 
obtained  such  fortunate  results. 

It  is  not,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  one  particular  form  of  dress- 
ing, which,  in  itself  peculiar,  and  more  perfect  than  all  others,  has  fur- 

*  A  Tr«atia«  on  Praotorei  and  Lazationa,  etc.,  hy  P.  J.  Desaalt,  edited  bj  Xar. 
Blehat.     Amer.  ed.,  p.  251.     1S05. 
»  Op.  cit..  p.  223. 

»  Elem^nU  of  Surgery,  by  John  Byng  Doreer,  ro\,  i.  p.  163.     Philadalphta,  1813. 
"Medical  ChroDlclo"  of  Montreal,  rol.  i.  Ko.  7, 1S53. 
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nished  tliese  results.  On  the  contrary,  the  plans  of  treatment  have 
been  constantly  nnlike,  and  sometimes  quite  opposite.  Thus :  Desault 
used  a  straight  splint,  with  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  he 
refused  to  adopt  the  flexed  position  recommended  by  Pott,  because 
bis  experience,  and  the  experience  of  other  French  surgeons,  had 
taught  him  its  inutility.'  Adopting  the  straight  position,  he  made 
perfect  limbs;  with  the  flexed  position,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
do  so. 

Doraey  used  the  splint  of  Desault,  as  modified  by  Physick  and 
Ilutchiuson. 

South,  whose  success  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  Desault 
or  Dorscy,  adopts  also  the  straight  position ;  but  he  makes  no  perma- 
nent extension,  except  what  may  be  accomplished  through  the  medium 
of  four  long  side  splints  applied  after  "gentle"  extension  has  been 
made  by  the  assistants. 

Mr.  Amesbury,  on  the  other  hand,  made  perfect  limbs  only  with  his 
own  double  inclined  plane;  and  speaking  in  general  of  the  various 
plans  hitherto  contrived,  not  excepting  that  invented  by  Desault,  or 
the  method  practised  by  South,  which  had  already  been  recommended 
by  several  surgeons,  he  declares  that  "  they  are  seldom  able  to  prevent 
the  riding  of  the  bone,  and  preserve  the  natural  figure  of  the  limb. 
Indeed,  so  oommonly  does  retraction  of  the  limb  occur  under  the  use 
of  the  different  contrivances  usually  employcil,  that  I  have  heard  a 
celebrated  lecturer  (now  retired)  in  this  town,  publicly  assert,  that  he 
never  saw  a  fractured  thigh-bone  that  had  unite<l,  without  riding  of 
the  fractured  cndsl"^  And  in  his  "General  Inferences,^''  he  uses  the 
following  cmi)hatic  language;  "The  contrivances  which  are  com- 
monly used  in  the  treatment  of  these  fractures  do  not  sxifficiently 
resist  the  operation  of  the  forces  above  mentioned,  but  sufier  their 
influence  to  be  exerted  upon  the  lx)ne,  in  all  cases  more  or  less  inju- 
riously, and  at  the  same  time  often  assist  in  producing  displacement  of 
the  fractured  ends ;  so  that  deformity,  diftering  in  kind  and  degree  in 
different  cases,  is  almost  the  constant  result  of  fractures  of  the  femur 
treated  by  these  means,"^ 

While  Mr.  Gamgee,  a  writer  of  much  talent  and  industry,  thus 
broadly  contradicts  the  statements  of  Desault,  South,  Dorsey,  and 
Amesbury,  and  administers  a  severe  rebuke  even  upon  the  illustrious 
Liston :  "  Pott's  plan,  the  long  splint.  Mlntyre,  and  their  modifica- 
tions, as  a  rule  entail  sensible  deformity,  which  in  many  cases  is  very 
considerable.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that,  though  the  example  esta- 
blished in  University  College  Ilospital  by  the  late  Mr.  Liston,  of 
treating  fractures  of  the  thigh  by  the  long  splint  (Fig.  123),  and  of  the 
leg  by  the  modified  Mclntyre,  which  are  admitted  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  other  splints,  was  rigidly  followed  in  that  institution,  the  patients 
admitted  with  broken  thighs  or  legs  were  frequently  discharged  vdth 
manifest  deformity."* 

*  Works  of  DesanlU     Op.  oit.,  p.  225. 

'  Amesbury  on  Fractures,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  310.  *  Op.  ctt.,  toI.  t.  p.  384. 

*  Advantages  of  thu  Starclted  Apparaton,  hy  Joseph  Sampson  OamgeB.  I^ndoo, 
ISfiS,  pp.  54,65. 
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With  bow  much  force  his  own  remarks  as  to  the  experience  of  the 
University  College  Hospital  will  apply  to  the  starched  bandages  used 
by  hiuoself,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  determine  when  referred  to  the 
opinion  of  Velpeau,  already  quoted,  who  claims  no  result  better  than 
an  average  shortening  of  half  an  inch.  It  is  true,  however,  that  M, 
Velpeau  prefers  and  advocates  the  starched  bandage,  but  it  is  not  true 
ihax  he  claims  to  be  able  to  prevent  a  shortening  t)f  the  bone. 

Fig.  123. 


LUtoo'f  maibod,  re«uiatii«ti<l«d  by  SftnnsI  Coo|wr,  Fer^iiwoD,  Ptrrla,  and  otbara, 

"  What  other  modes  of  treatment  would  have  given  such  results  ?" 
^{tds  question,  propoundetl,  no  doubt  honestly,  by  Mr.  Gamgee,  has 
bare  its  fair  and  satisfactory  answer.  Almost  any  of  the  various 
modes  named ;  for  if  we  must  receive  his  testimony,  we  are  equally 
bound  lo  receive  the  testimony  of  Desault,  South,  Dorsey,  Amesbury, 
wid  Scott.  If  we  give  credit  to  Mr,  Gamgec,  so  far  as  to  doubt  the 
statements  of  these  latter  as  to  the  degree  of  success  claimed  by  them, 
by  the  same  rule  we  must  doubt  his  own  statements  also,  as  to  the 
degree  of  success  claimed  by  himself.  Tbis  I  say  with  all  sincerity 
and  kindness,  fully  believing  that  these  gentlemen  are  mistaken,  and 
not  that  they  intentionally  misrepresent  the  facts. 

By  a  retcreuce  to  my  "  Report  on  Deformities  after  Fractures/'  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  average  shortening  in  fractures  of  the  upper  third 
of  the  femur,  in  the  cases  examined  by  me,  was  about  four-fifths  of  an 
inch;  in  the  lower  third  it  was  a  fraction  over  three-quarters,  and  in 
the  middle  third,  a  fraction  less  than  three-quarters  ot  un  inch ;  and 
the  average  of  the  whole  number  was  almost  exactly  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  (three-quarters  and  :j>^).  These  analyses  were  made  upon 
simple  fractures,  and  were  exclusive  of  those  in  which  no  shortening 
at  all  occurred.  An  analysis  which  included  also  those  which  had 
not  sliortcncd,  reduced  the  average  shoi-tening  to  half  an  inch  and 
about  one-tenth. 

An  examination  of  cabinet  specimens  does  not  present  a  result  so 
favorable  even  as  this.  Of  nineteen  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur 
contained  in  Dr.  Mutter's  cabinet,  not  one  seems  to  have  been  short- 
ened less  than  one  inch.  Specimen  B  03,  a  fracture  of  the  middle 
third,  is  united  with  a  shortening  of  two  inches  and  a  quarter;  and 
specimen  B  130,  imperfectly  imited  after  a  fracture  through  the  mid- 
dle third,  is  overlapped  three  and  a  half  or  four  inches. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  briefly,  that  in  view  of  all  the  testimony 
which  is  now  before  me,  I  am  convinced — 

First.  That  in  the  case  of  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the 
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femur  occurring  in  an  adult,  whose  muscles  are  not  paralyzed,  but 
wbicL  oiler  the  ordinary  resistance  to  extension  and  oounter^exteusion, 
and  where  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  have  once  been  completely 
displaced,  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by  which  on  overlapping 
and  consequent  shortening  of  the  bone  can  be  prevented. 

Second.  That  in  a  similar  fracture  occurring  in  children  or  in  per- 
sons under  fiHeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  bone  may  somatinies 
be  made  to  unite  with  so  little  shortening  that  it  cannot  be  detected 
by  measurement ;  but  whether  in  such  case  there  is  in  fact  no  short- 
ening, since  with  children  especially  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
measure  very  accurately,  I  cannot  say. 

Third.  That  in  transverse  fractures,  or  oblique  and  denticulated, 
occurring  in  adults,  and  in  which  the  broken  fragments  have  become 
completely  displaced,  it  will  generally  be  found  equally  impossible  to 
prevent  shortening;  because  it  will  be  foimd  generally  impossible  to 
bring  the  broken  ends  again  into  such  apposition  as  that  they  will  rest 
ujMju  and  support  each  other. 

Fourth,  That  in  all  fractures,  whether  occurring  in  adults  or  in 
children,  where  the  fragments  have  never  been  completely  or  at  all 
displaced,  constituting  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  these  fraoturoSj  a  union  without  shortening  may  always  be 
expected. 

Fifth.  That  when,  in  consequence  of  displacement,  an  overlapping 
occurs,  the  average  shortening  in  simple  fractures,  where  the  best 
appliances  and  the  utmost  skill  have  been  employed,  is  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch. 

If  we  consider  the  muscles  alone  as  the  cause  of  the  displacement 
in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  shaft,  the  shortening  of  the 
limb,  other  things  being  equal,  must  be  proportioned  to  the  number 
and  power  of  the  muscles  which  draw  upwards  the  lower  fragment. 
This  will  vary  in  different  portions  of  the  limb,  but  nowhere  will  this 
cause  cease  to  operate,  nor  will  its  variations  essentially  change  the 
prognosis. 

I  have  not  intended  to  say  that  other  causes  do  not  operate  occa- 
eionally  in  the  production  of  shortening,  but  only  that  muscular  con- 
traction is  the  cause  by  which  this  result  is  chiefly  determined,  and 
that  its  power  will  be  ordinarily  the  measure  of  the  shortening. 

Treatment. — All  the  early  surgeons,  so  far  as  we  know,  adopted 
the  straight  position  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  this  bone;  either 
with  simple  lateral  splints,  or  with  long  splint*?,  with  or  without  exten- 
sion, or  with  only  rollers  and  compresses,  or  with  extension  alone. 

Such  was  the  unanimous  opinion  and  practice  of  surgeons  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  at  which  time  Percival  Pott  wrote 
his  remarkable  treatise  on  fractures ;  a  work  distinguished  for  the  origi- 
nality and  boldness  of  its  sentiments;  and  which  was  destined  soon  to 
revolutionize  the  old  notions  as  to  the  treatment  of  fractures,  and  to 
establish  in  their  stead,  at  least  for  a  time,  what  has  been  called,  not 
inappropriately,  the  "physiological  doctrine;"  the  peculiarity  of  which 
doctrine  consisted  in  its  assumption  that  the  resistance  of  those  muscles 
which  tend  to  produce  shortening  can  generally  be  sufficiently  over- 
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come  by  postivre,  without  the  aid  of  extension,  and  that  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  broken  femur,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  flex  the  log  upon  the  thigh,  and  the  thigh  upon  the  body,  laying  the 
liznb  afterwards  quietly  on  its  outside  upon  the  bed. 

Very  few  surgeons,  even  of  his  own  day,  ever  gave  in  their  fiill  ad- 
hesion to  the  exclusive  physiological  system  as  taught  and  practised 
by  Pott  himself,  but  multitudes,  es}iecially  among  the  English,  adopted 
in  ^neral  his  views,  only  choosing  to  place  the  patients  upon  their 
b«cks  rather  than  upon  their  sides,  and  laying  the  limbs  flexed  over  a 
double  inclined  plane,  (Fig.  124.)    To  the  support  of  this  system  of 

Fig.  IM. 


Doable  iDollacd  plftao  (-mplojred  In  MIdillowx  noftplt&l,  LoadoD. 

t's,  thus  modified,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  C.  Bell,  John  Bell,  Earle, 
White,  Sharp,  and  Amesbury  (Figa  125,  126),  lent  tlie  influence  of 
their  great  names^  and  its  triumphs,  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  British 
sorgcons  was  concerned,  soon  became  complete. 

Fig.   125. 


Ammburj**  tpUat. 
Fig.  126. 


AmMbary'i  spliot  applied. 


In  France,  and  upon  the  continent  generally,  the  reception  of  this 
system  was  more  slow  and  reluctant ;  but  Dupuytren  now  for  once 
26 
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taking  ground  with  his  great  rival,  Sir  Astley,  adopted  Almost  without 
qualification  these  novel  views.  The  decision  of  Dupuytren  deter- 
mined the  opinions  of  a  large  portion  of  the  continental  surgeons; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  early  and  decisive  opposition  of  Desault 
and  Boyer  (Fig.  127).  the  great  surgeon  of  St.  Bartholomew  might 
have  continued  for  a  long  time  to  have  enjoyed  a  triumph  upon  the 
continent,  and  perhaps  throughout  the  world,  equal  to  that  which  bad 
already  been  decreed  to  him  in  Great  Britain. 

Fig.  127. 


Boycr'iaplint. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  practice  of  Pott,  at  least  in  so  far 
as  it  applied  to  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  never  gained 
a  distinguished  advocate;  and  but  few  ever  adopted  the  practice  as 
modified  by  White,  Amcsbury,  Bell,  A.  Ckwper,  &c. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  early  succe^*s  of  these  doctrines, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  it  is  certain  that  a  strong  reaction  haa  taken 
place,  and  that  gradually,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  opinions  of 
practical  surgeons  have  been  settling  back  into  their  old  channel.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  to-day,  in  France,  a  dozen  distinguished  sur- 
geons who  adopt  universally  the  flexed  position  in  the  treatment  of 
fractures  of  the  femur ;  and  in  England  the  reaction  is,  if  possible, 
even  more  complete. 

In  my  tour  of  1844,  during  which  I  visited  very  many  of  the  hos- 
pitals of  great  Britain  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  the  flexed  position  once  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  broken  thigh;  and  I  shall  presently  show  that  the  straight 
position  is  at  the  present  moment  very  generally  adopted  by  the  best 
American  surgeons. 

There  have  been,  then,  three  grand  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh. 

First.  That  in  which  the  straight  position  was  universally  adopted, 
and  which  reaches  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  period  of  the  writ- 
ings of  Pott,  or  to  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Second.  The  epoch  of  the  flexed  position,  which,  inaugurated  by 
Pott,  had  already  begun  to  decline  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  completed  witlun  less 
than  one  hundred  years  from  tlie  date  of  its  first  announcement. 

Third.  The  epoch  of  the  renaissance,  or  that  in  which  surgeons,  by 
the  vote  of  an  overwhelming  majority,  have  declared  again  in  favor 
of  the  straight  position.     This  is  the  epoch  of  our  own  day. 

Although  American  surgeons  have  generally  adopted  the  straight 
splint  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  yet  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  splint  have  been  greatly  varied.    The  simple  long 
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Bplint  of  Desanlt  and  the  more  complicated  apparatus  of  Boyer  (Fig. 
127),  have  each  their  advocates ;  but  it  ia  Beldom  that  we  meet  with 
these,  or  with  any  of  the  other  forms  of  apparatus  originally  employed 
in  foreign  countries,  \vithout  noticing  that  they  have  been  subjected 
to  considerable  modifications;  indeed,  most  of  the  straight  splints  as 
well  as  double  inclined  planes  in  use  at  present  among  American  sur- 
geoDSy  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  original  inventions. 

Nathan  Smith,  of  New  Haven  ;*  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore' 
(Fig.  128);  Nott,  of  Mobile*  (Fig,  129);   McNaughtou,  of  Albany/ 

Fig.  128. 


S&Uiaa  R.  Sottb'a  aanpeiidUig  appumtoB,  or  doable  loelin«d  pUa«. 

and  Valentine  Mott,  of  New  York,  are  the  only  American  stirgeons 
of  distinguished  reputation,  and  with  whose  practice  I  am  familiar, 

Fig.  129. 


iOMAI  C.  J!OTT*l  DOOSU  l]tCt4]rBD  PLAXB. 

It  tkii  ikpimrelai  th»  limb  in  Mcarc4  lo  tbo  tpliDt  hf  reniciU  pl&a  Rsd  l«»th«r  iirips;  th«  iipp«r  nir. 
fbM  of  lh»  thigh  Kpliot  i«  airv«d  oal  *  little,  to  fli  Ihn  tbifh  ;  thi>  iwo  purtloa*  an»  krilcnUled  hy  m  J<»lat 
Ilk*  ilut  of  «  e&rpester'«  role,  ft&il  ihki  Julat  tofty  ba  •toAdlod  by  k  horlionUl  faftr  aBilornimtb.  Vor  lh« 
rMa  tbo  dnwlofl  safflcLeDtly  explalus  )u«lf. 


'  Amer.  Med.  Rer.     Pnhliabed  &t  Fhiladelphio.  1825,  vol.  ii.  p.  356 ;  also  Uedfoal 
Kod  ^argicAl  Memotn  of  Nathan  tituith.     PablUbed  at  Baltimore,  pp.  129-141. 

*  ll«d.  and  Surg.  Memoirs,  pp.  143-162.     See  al»o  Oeddinga,  Baltimore  Had.  and 
Snr^  Joara.,  rol.  i.  18S3 ;  and  Sargent's  Miuor  Sargery,  p.  171. 

>  Aner  Joom.  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  xzht.  p.  ^1. 

*  TraAa.  Amer.  Med.  Auoc.,  vol.  z.  p.  317.     Bep.  on  Defor.  after  Frao. 
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who  recommend  exclusively  the  double -inclined  plane;  and  perhaps 
we  have  a  right  to  infer  from  the  following  paragraphs,  copied  from  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  author  a  few  years  since,  that  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Mott  have  undergone  some  modification  in  view  of  the  improve- 
ments recently  made  in  the  construction  of  straight  splints,  and  in 
the  means  of  extension  and  counter-extension. 

"Mivny  years  since  I  introduced  into  the  New  York  Hospital 
Boyer's  long  splint,  and  continued  to  use  it  there  and  in  private 
practice  for  a  long  time.  I  found,  however,  in  many  cases,  that  I 
nad  more  or  less  trouble  at  the  foot  and  groin  from  the  points  of  ex* 
tension  and  counter -extension.  I  then  gradually  hud  it  aside,  and  for 
some  years  have  again  taken  up  the  double  inclined  plane. 

"  From  the  abundance  which  I  have  seen,  I  am  firec  to  say  that,  if  I 
had  my  own  femur  broken,  I  would  be  treated  upon  the  double  in- 
clined plane. 

'*  The  Drs.  Burges,  Brothers,  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  have 
made  an  improvement  upon  the  extended  principle  (Figs.  132,  138). 
Their  apparatus  is  now  complete,  and  is  in  use  at  the  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, where  I  advised,  some  time  since,  that  it  should  bo  tried.  It  has 
succeeded  admirably  in  two  cases." 

Dr.  Nathan  R.  Smith  has  introduced  another  modification  of  the 
double  inclined  plane  in  what  is  known  as  his  "  anterior  splint,"  and 
which  is  intended  also  as  a  suspending  apparatus.  I  have  seen  it 
employed  lately  a  good  deal  in  the  treatment  of  gunshot  fractures  of 
the  thigh  and  leg  in  our  various  military  hospitals,  and  it  has  often 
seemed  to  me  better  ndajitod  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  employed 
than  any  other  apparatus.  The  gentlemen  who  were  using  it  have 
also  constantly  testified  in  its  favor.  It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that 
it  is  more  universally  applicable  to  gunshot  fractures  of  the  leg  than 
of  the  thigh. 

The  splint,  if  splint  it  can  be  properly  called,  is  simply  a  frame 
composed  of  stout  wire  and  covered  with  cloth  (Fig.  130),  which  being 

Fig.  130. 


K.  K.  Sulth'B  aDtOTtor  ipUnt. 

suspended  above  the  limb,  allows  the  limb  to  be  suspended  in  turn  to 
it  by  rollers;  the  rollers  passing  around  both  limb  and  splint  from 
the  foot  to  the  groin.  Wire  of  the  size  of  No.  10  bougie  is  usually 
employed.  The  length  of  the  splint  should  be  sufficient  to  extend 
from  above  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  to  a 
point  beyond  the  toes,  the  lateral  bars  being  separated  about  three 
inches  at  the  top  and  one-quarter  of  an  inch  less  'at  the  lower  ex- 
tremity. 

In  the  case  of  a  broken  thish,  the  upper  hook,  to  which  the  oord 
for  suspension  is  to  be  fastened,  ought  to  be  nearly  over  the  scat  of 
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fracture,  and  t^e  lower  hook  should  be  placed  a  little  above  the  mid- 
dle of  the  leg.  (Fig.  131). 

Fig.  131. 


v.  R.  Smllh'*  antorior  fpllnt,  «ppll«^  for  h  fhwinra  o(  Ibo  tblgb. 

While,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  advocates  of  the  straight 
tlint  are  found  the  names  of  Physick.'  Dorsey,*  Gibson,'  Homer,*  J, 
■artshome,'  11.  H.  Smith,'  Neill/  R.  Coiites,'  11.  Hartshorne,'  NorriB,^*" 
rrofis." 

Says  Br.  Gross;  "  Many  years  ago,  before  I  had  much  experience  in 
this  class  of  injuries,  I  occasionally  employed  the  flexed  position,  but 
I  soon  found  that  it  was  objectionable,  on  account  of  the  great  difficulty 
in  maintaining  so  accurate  appasition  to  the  ends  of  the  iragments.  Of 
late  years  I  have  confined  myself  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  straight 
position,  and  I  have  never  had  any  cause  to  regret  it.  In  the  adult,  I 
sometimes  employ  the  apparatus  of  Desault,  as  modified  by  Physick, 
bat  much  more  frequently  one  of  my  own  construction,  somewhat 
upon  the  principle  of  that  of  Dr.  Neill,  described  in  the  Philadelphia 
Medical  Examiner  for  1855.  I  have  used  it  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  it  has  generally  answered  the  purpose  most  admirably  in  my 
hands.  It  consists  simply  of  a  box  for  the  thigh  and  leg,  with  a  foot- 
piece,  and  two  crutches,  one  for  the  axilla  and  the  other  for  the  peri- 
neum, to  make  the  requisite  extension  and  counter-extension.  With 
such  an  apparatus,  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  thigh  can  be  treated  with 
great  comfort  to  the  patient,  and  with  the  assurance  of  a  good  limb. 

t  Bl«m«iitfl  of  Snrgery,  bj  John  Sjmg  Donnjr.     Philadelphia,  1813,  p.  175t 

*  Ibtd. 

*  IiuUtutes  and  Practioe  of  Sorgcry,  by  Wm.  Gibson,  6th  edit.,  vol.  i.  Phila. 

*  Treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Sargery,  by  Henry  il.  Smith.     PhiU.,  186(J. 

*  Ibid.  "  Ibid. 


^  Philadelphia  Med.  Examiner.     October,  185&. 

*  Amer.  Jouru.  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  xx.  p.  IB. 

*  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Aaaoe.,  toL  t.     fiep.  on  Def.  afUr  Fn«. 
■  Ibid. 


"  Ibid, 
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Fig.  132. 


IS&3 


BcrSOl'S  ArPAKATTI. 

Fig.  133. 


Mi. 


Bde»«'i  Appaxatc*  APPI-IKD. 

"A.  Thick  mmttrmv,  R  Tlila  mattrau.  C.  WaodoD  ))Uirorm  upnn  wbleh  tbe  Ihtn  taAllnM  It  Iftld. 
Tblt  pUtform  U  made  ta  two  pl«c«B  aod  htii(e4  toc«lh«r  to  m  lo  fold  apooUialfrorcoBTtiUnMorirftM- 
poruiioQ.  Aud  when  In  om  ti  morely  tiook9d  upon  the  c«otrm]  pUtform  S>. 

**  0.  ConlnJ  or  cuihloavd  plBlfurm  lapportAil  fttcUhnrood  bjr  woAdoo  atrlpn  nmrkod  S,  wtiicfa  mt 
apon  P,  »  »oeoDd  pUlform  of  s&iu«  ozUat  »«  D.  Tblt  coniUtatM  t  shelf  for  tht  b«d  p*D,  which  mftjr 
be  iQtrodaMd  heloir  from  «llU«r  tld«. 

"  G.  Ilkir  coahlon,  npon  which  lh«  hipt  of  th«  pAltent  rett.  This  eiuhton.  M  well  u  the  plslfum  />, 
to  which  It  It  boti«ia«d.  hu  t  •emlelrcuUr  (ipootLg  at  Itt  tower  mftrglo  fur  dtavealenee  uf  •l<>frem|lon. 

*'  B.  A  roclsDgQlar  wiK>d«a  Bllde,  vxftrtl^  eurrespoodlng  to  lu  fi'llow  upi)D  the  oppoilte  ilda  of  tl 
petvU.     Thc*e  alidoe  are  lo  arreng^  upon  the  platform  D  aa  to  he  separated  or  approElmstM  at  wll 
and,  by  a  thtimb-aerew  which  pateea  ihroagh  a  fluaro  lu  ifao  horltontal  portion  of  each,  tbtty  uay 
flx«d  at  lh<<  (l«>*ir«d  point  ao  aa  oxaetlj  to  rmbrace  tho  pvlrU  of  any  patloaL     There  la  alao  s  flasure  || 
the  porpoDdtcalar  portloa  of  each  rectangular  illdc,  andatcrow  paulos  Ihroafh  Ihe  tame.     One  of  ihi 
U  to  secure  thtf  upper  ead  of  the  long  tptlut  J,  aod  the  other  for  the  atfachmeai  of  a  short  splint  /,  upcri 
the  side  of  the  peWU  corrtispnadiDg  to  the  anlojurftd  lltnb.     Bolh  of  these  aplluta  are  well  paildrd  nj^oi 
«tte  tnrtitee,  and  may  b«  elevnicd  or  depreaaed  at  will.  In  order  to  bring  them  to  the  level  of  iho  liial 
and  fixed  at  tho  proper  atiliado  by  the  screws  already  manlloaed.    Thoyare  also  mutually  traoafurablvj' 
thus  adapting  the  apparatna  lu  frnrlures  of  either  thigh. 

"  SS.  Ouuuler -extending  pads.  Theao  are  altaohod  by  leather  alraps  lo  the  upper  surbee  of  the  plat- 
form  />.  About  twelve  tnche*  apart  Passing  under  iheeusblon  (7, and  becoming  well-ronoded  pads,  they 
trarerse  tho  labaroalilM  of  the  Isehia,  past  beiweon  the  tblghi  and  thenc*  porpeodlmlarly  to  the  horl- 
loutal  IroD  rod  or  cniM&nr  £.  Tho  croashar  L  la  sappurted  at  oaoh  ond  by  a  perpeodlcular  bat  ext«Dd> 
log  upward*  from  the  platform  It.  Attached  by  one  oxtramlty  lo  the  crossbar  U,  la  a  rod  P,  mnolng 
parallel  with  aud  sllnaled  directly  above  (he  thigb.  The  other  end  of  thia  rod  P,  ts  supported  by  an 
arched  Iron  bar  y,  extending  njtwards  from  ihe  outer  side  of  the  lung  •pilot  J.  The  rod  Pi*  doslpied  to 
alTord  special  «oppi>rt  lo  the  injured  limb  wheneTsr  auob  support  la  df«med  advltable.  Two  or  thr*« 
strips  of  eottcn  cloth,  of  suitable  width,  may  be  passed  arovnd  the  limb,  etlher  iDiernally  or  eileroallj 
tu  the  splints  of  cojiplalloii,  nnd  lied  over  Ibe  sapporllng  rod  P,  Bpllnts  of  coaptation  ar«  lo  be  applied 
teoordlag  to  the  exigouelea  of  the  case. 

"  M,  An  Inside  aplint  covered  by  the  bandacee.  Q,  The  aerww  by  wbleh  •xUDslon  It  effected  In  the 
ordinary  way.  hsvlog  at  on*  axtninUy*  twlval  and  book  tl«d  1«  a  ttrlp  of  wood  1b  the  loop  of  adhealva 
plaster  below  the  foot.** 
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In  children,  I  have  effected  some  excsellent  cures  simply  by  means  of 
a  sole-leather  trough,  well  padded  and  provided  vnlh.  a  foot-piece. 

"  The  great  objection  to  the  flexed  jX)3ition  is  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing the  ends  of  the  broken  bones  in  apposition;  the  upper  one  having 
a  constant  tendency  to  pass  away  from  the  inferior.  Other  objections 
might  be  urged  against  the  flexed  position,  but  this  is  quite  sufficient 
to  induce  me  to  reject  it."' 

Dr.  Neill,  of  Philadelphia,  has  contrived  a  very  ingenious  mode  of 
making  both  extension  and  counter-extension  at  the  same  moment,  by 
means  of  a  twisted  rope  which  is  fastened  by  its  two  ends  respectively, 
to  the  perineal  band  above  and  the  extending  bauds  below  (Fig.  134). 

Fig.  134. 


Jom  EPiiLL'i  SriuiaaT  TBioa-SpLiirr.— Kxleuloa  uiil  eoi»t«r-exUa«loB  mido  u  lUe  Mme  moinoDt 

J.  F.  Flagg^s  thigh  apparatus,  as  used  in  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  by  Warren,  Bigclow  and  others  (Figs.  135  to  143  inclusive). 


Fig.  135. 


Fig.  136. 


Palrle  boll.  aaJ  porlonAl  itrap.    (From  liratrlagH  for- 
ftlabod  by  Dr.  h.  U.  Sartaui.  Botuio,  Hau.) 

Hg.  137. 


Foal-piM*  and  «crfiw. 


Latoral  flaw  of  tha  ap]«ralaa,  wtthoat  tht  belt 
Tnmi.  Am.  Ued.  Aflsoc.,  toI.  x.  ;  &Iao  System  of  Sorg.,  by  S.  D.  Qross,  18&9,  p.  221, 
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Front  viow,  wiih  folded  iheet  laid  urou. 
Fig.  139. 


Pig.  140. 


^^r^7T^rnfrrt~Ml 


Blda  tUw  a(  appanlai  spplloil. 
Fig.  141. 


Fl««.  HI,  14S.    Hoio  of  mUclag  «zl«&slon  wlita  AdhMlre  ptuier. 


Fig.  143. 


TerlrHftl  IwDd  »Mar«d  with  ft 
pftdloek. 


mt 


"  The  belt  is  made  of  strong  webbing, 
ing  pockets  on  each  side,  to  receive  the  long 
splint.  It  is  also  furnished  with  straps  and 
buckles.  The  perineal  strap  (Fig.  143),  corre- 
sponding to  the  injured  side^  is  kept  constantly 
buckled,  while  the  other  may  be  occasionally 
loosened,  or  loft  off',  as  its  purpose  is  only  to 
steady  the  apparatus.  Where  the  straps  pass 
under  the  perineum,  they  arc  covered  with 
wash-leather.  Before  applying  the  belt,  a 
pillow-case  or  two  may  be  passed  around  the 
waist.  The  padlock  is  only  to  be  used  in  case 
the  patient  persists  in  unbuckling  the  straps. 
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Pig.  144. 


The  splints  being  applied,  with  also  short  side  splints,  junks,  con- 
taining bran  or  sand,  &c.,  are  to  be  secured  more  firmly  to  the  limb 
bj  bands  of  webbing  and  buckles." 

The  two  Warrens,  father  and  son,  of  Boston,  Kimball,  of  Lowell, 
Sanborn,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  J.  B.  Flint,  of  Louisville,  Kj.,  Armsby,  of 
Albany,*   also    recommend    some  form   of   the 
straight  splint.    Says  Dr.  Mussey: — 

"For  ail  fractures  of  the  thigh-bone  I  employ 
the  extended  position  of  the  limb.  There  are  but 
few  cases  in  which  extending  force  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  degree  of  deformity  or  short- 
ening which  would  occur  without  it.  Of  thirty 
specimens  of  fracture  of  the  shaft,  in  my  collec- 
tion, only  two  are  transverse.  In  fractures  of  the 
neck,  especially  with  old  subjects,  I  sometimes 
avoid  the  application  of  any  kind  of  apparatus  for 
permanent  extension;  but  in  all  cases,  whether  of 
the  neck  or  shaft,  where  such  extension  is  at- 
tempted, I  have  found  the  straight  position  of  the 
limb  to  be  the  most  reliable." 

And  Dr.  Kimball,  who  employs  generally  San- 
bom's  splint  (Fig.  144),  uses  the  following  em- 
phatic language: — 

"If  I  should  be  asked  under  what  circumstances 
I  would  use  the  double  inclined  plane  in  case  of 
fracture  of  the  femur,  I  would  unhesitatingly  an- 
swer, never!  I  have  long  since  abjured  the  dou- 
ble inclined  plane  in  every  form  of  fracture  of 
this  bone,  fndiug  the  straight  splint  fully  adequate 
to  all  purposes  for  which  any  apparatus  of  this 
kind  is  required.  In  support  of  this  statement,  I 
could  furnish  a  great  number  of  cases  showing 
that  the  locality  of  the  fracture,  the  importance 
of  which  is  so  much  dwelt  upon  in  the  books, 
cozLstituted,  in  no  case,  a  valid  objection  to  its 


use. 


ei.iiloft.<i*a  SPLUT.  a.  Tha 

movftbtfl    cmlch.      ft.    Tlifl 

■crow      which     flxi**      ih« 

erotrh.      «.  Tha   oroM-hAr 

wlilrh   lb«  fnila  nf  ib« 


a.  Tha 


Extension  in  Sanborn's  apparatus  is  effected  by 
means  of  adhesive  straps,  and  counter-extension 
by  a  j>erineal  band ;  but  the  patient  may  at  any 
moment  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  perineum  by 
resting  his  axilla  upon  the  head  of  tiie  crutch. 

Daniell,  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  recommends  the 
straight  position,  the  limb  being  laid  in  a  kind  of  long  box,  and  the 
extension  being  made  with  a  weight  and  pully.'  Dugas,  of  Augusta, 
Georgia,  employs  the  puUy  and  weight  also,  but  uses  the  long  side 


10 

ktrmp  Mre  Aiitfltipd. 

movtng  aercw. 


*  Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  rol.  x.     Report  oq  Deformities  aft«r  Fraetarci. 

'  Auer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sciences,  vol.  Iv.  p.  330,  1829. 
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spliut  instead  of  the  bos.*    Howe,  of  Boston,  recommended  a  similar 
method  in  1824.' 

Dr.  Gurdon  C.  Buck,  of  the  New  York  City  Hospital,  nses  the 
pulley,  without  the  long  side  splint.  His  perineal  band  is  composed]^ 
of  India  rubber  tubing,  "of  one  inch  calibre,  two  feet  in  length,"™ 
stuffed  with  bran  or  cotton  lampwick,  and  covered  with  canton  flannel, 
which  covering  may  be  renewed  as  often  as  may  be  necessary.  The 
extending  bands  or  adhesive  plasters,  terminating  below  the  foot  in 
an  elastic  rubber  cord.  The  weight  necessary  to  make  suitable  ex- 
tension will  vary  from  five  to  twenty  pounda. 


OardoD  Back's  appantni. 

Having  myself  ^^'^tne.ssed  the  operation  of  this  apparatus,  especially 
in  some  of  the  U.  S.  General  Hospitals,  I  am  prepared  to  attest  ito^ 
excellence  and  efficiency.  ^H 

Joshua  B,  Flint,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  sometimes,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  addressed  to  the  author,  em- 
ployed a  similar  apparatus  with  excellent  results. 

"Of  late  years  I  have  cenorally  employed  Liston's  single  long 
splint;  having  it  thickly  padded,  and  then  applying  a  roller  from  the 
foot  to  the  hip,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  limb  firmly  to  the 
splint.  This  is  about  the  only  case  in  which  I  now  wrap  a  fractured 
limb  with  a  roller."         »*****« 

"  I  have  repeatedly  used,  and  with  much  satisfaction,  extension  bj 
means  of  the  pulley,  having  the  co-operation  only  of  short  lateral^ 
splints  at  the  place  of  the  fracture.  With  a  mattress  slightly  inclined  " 
toward  the  head,  and  moderate,  but  persistent  traction  made  on  the 
injured  limb  by  a  weight  made  fast  to  the  foot  by  means  of  a  cord 
passing  over  a  pulley — the  pulley  being  secured  to  the  foot-board — I 
have  conducted  some  tolerably  oblique  fractures  to  a  satisfactory  ter- 
mination, and  with  much  more  comfort  to  the  patients  than  attends 
any  other  equally  effectual  method  of  extension."  '^M 

Wm.  E.  Homer,  of  Philadelphia,  employed  a  long  outside  splint™ 
(Fig.  146,  a\  extending  into  the  axilla,  and  padded,  so  as  to  avoid  the 

>  Southern  Med.  and  SarR.  Journ.     Feb.  1854. 
■  Howe,  New  Eng.  Med.  Joaru.,  Jnl^,  1824. 
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necessity  of  junks ;  with  fenestraQ,  for  extending  and  counter-extending 
bands;  and  also  a  foot-piece;  and  a  Bhort  inside  splint  (6),  made  to 
extend  from  the  perineum  to  the  bottom  of  the  foot.    Across  the  ex- 

Fig.  14G. 


W.  E.  Uoroer's  thlgh-apUoL 

cavated  upper  end  of  this  splint,  a  strip  of  leather  is  stretched  to 
receive  the  pressure  of  the  perineum,  while  the  perineal  band  is  made 
to  pass  through  two  firm  leather  loops  on  the  outside  of  the  splint.* 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Uartshome,  of  Philadelphia,  rejected  the  perineal 
band  altogether,  and  sought  to  make  the  counter-extension  by  means 
of  the  internal  long  splint  alone;  and  for  this  purpose,  he  cushioned 
the  head  of  the  inside  splint,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing (Fig.  147),    The  head  of  the  outside  splint  may  also  be  cushioned, 

Pig,  147. 


Ju«»ph  HuUhorDfi's  thlfh-BpUat. 


but  not  for  the  purpose  of  employing  it  as  a  means  of  counter-exten- 
sion. The  outside  splint  is  so  adjusted  to  the  foot-piece,  that  it  may 
be  removed,  in  case  of  a  compound  fracture,  without  disturbing  either 
the  extension  or  counter-extension.* 


TrcfttUe  on  the  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Henry  H.  Smith. 


■  Ibid. 


^^^|||~ 
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George  F.  Slirady,  of  New  York,  act.  Asst.  Surgeon  U.  S.  Army, 
has  lately  devised  a  very  simple  and  ingenious  mode  of  suspending 
the  thigh  and  leg.  ITie  apparatus  is  composed  of  strong  iron  bars 
bent  as  in  the  above  drawing  (Fig.  148,  a.),  through  which  are  passed 
two  horizontal,  sliding  rods,  the  rods  supporting  two  pieces  of  canvas 
upon  which  the  limb  may  be  suspended.  The  i>erpendicular  bars  are 
furnished  each  with  a  clamp  and  thumb-screw,  by  means  of  which, 
the  bars  may  be  made  fast  to  the  side  rails  of  an  iron  bedstead,  or,  in 
case  of  necessity,  to  the  sides  of  a  stretcher.  The  clamps  enable  the 
surgeon  to  suspend  the  limb  at  any  height  from  the  bea,  and  to  give 
to  the  canvas  bottom  any  degree  of  inclination  desirable. 

The  accompanying  drawings  (Fig.  149,  1,  2,  3,  4),  represents  a  very 
simple  and  easily-constructed  apparatus  devised  by  Dr.  Alonzo  Chapii^ 
of  Massachusetts,  which  has  many  points  of  real  excellence.'     It  wi""" 
serve  at  least  to  instruct  the  reader  how  he  may  furnish  himself  extcn 
poraneously  with  a  complete  apparatus  when  he  is  not  otherwise  pi 

Fig.  149. 
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Alouo  Cbkpla'i  tblgh  ippAratu*. 

pared.  The  iron  screw  and  swivel  for  making  extension  can  bo  made 
by  any  blacksmith  in  a  few  minutes.  Dr.  Chapin  uses  two  of  thci 
screws,  but  one  would  ordinarily  answer  the  purpose  equally  wel 
By  having  the  tenons  in  the  side  splints  insteaa  of  in  the  foot-piece, 
the  apparatus  may  be  opened  laterally  and  made  to  fit  the  sides  of  the 
limb  more  or  less  closely. 

There  are  many,  however,  of  our  most  distinguished  surgeons,  who 
retain  the  flexed  position  in  certiin  fractures,  huoH  as  an  oblique 
downward  and  forward  fracture,  occurring  just  below  the  trochanter 
minor,  and  a  similar  fracture  just  above  the  condyles,  or  in  certaia^ 
cases  of  fractures  in  children,  or  in  very  old  people,  but  who,  never^J 
theless,  give  a  decided  preference  to  the  straight  splint  in  those  oblique 
fractures  of  tho  shaft;  which  constitute  by  far  the  greatest  proportion 
of  all  these  accidents.  Among  these,  I  will  mention  the  names  of 
Post-,  of  New  York,'  De  Lamater,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,*  Pope,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo./  Knight,  of  New  Haven,*  and  Eve,  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 

(  Amer.  Jonni.  Med.  Boi.,  April,  lBfi9.  p.  3R5. 

'  Trans.  Amer.  Med.  Auoo.,  vol.  z. ;  Rep.  on  Def.,  eto. 
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Dr.  Pope  has  given  us  his  views  upon  this  subject  very  much  M 
length: — 
"In  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  femur,  I  employ  neither  the 
L  straight  nor  the  flexed  position  exclusively,  but  the  one  or  the  other, 
laocording  to  the  site  of  fracture.  If  the  fracture  involves  either  the 
I  upper  (below  the  trochanter  minor)  or  the  lower  third  (above  the  con- 
I  dyles)  of  the  femur,  I  make  use  of  the  double  inclined  plane  of  Sir 
lOiArles  BelL  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seat  of  fracture  be  in  the 
I  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  I  greatly  prefer  the  straight,  long  splint  of 
f  Mr.  Liston. 

"My  reasons  are  briefly  the  following:  In  fractures  below  the  tro- 
chanter minor,  the  upper  fragment  is  tilted  forwards  and  upwards,  by 
the  anrestrained  action  of  the  psoas  muscle,  so  that  no  extension  in 
the  straight  direction  will  avail  to  draw  down  the  upper  in  a  line  with 
the  lower  portion  of  the  lever. 
L     "The  same  thing  results  in  fractures  of  the  lower  third,  but  in  op- 
I  posite  directions.     Here  the  heel  becomes  the  fixed  point,  and  the 
I  gsstroczieinii  draw  the  lower  fragment  backwards  and  downwards, 
I  whilst  the  upper  fragment  projects  in  front.    Rectilinear  extension 
eta  no  more  correct  the  malposition  of  the  lower  fragment  in  this  case, 
than  it  can  in  the  former  that  of  the  upper.     But  in  both  (upi>er  and 
lower  third  fracturea),  by  placing  the  limb  over  a  double  inclined 
yklaDe^  these  otherwise  insuperable  deviations  of  the  fragments  are 
E)»reTeoted^  and  the  whole  bone  is  brought  into  proper  line. 

"  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  fracture  implicates  the  middle  third 
Mr  even  the  middle  half  of  the  femur,  I  invariably  employ  the  straight 
H>lint,  which  I  regard  as  by  far  the  simplest,  moat  effectual,  and  best  > 
xtieans  of  treatment;  and,  indeed,  but  for  thereasous  assigned,  I  should 
Only  be  too  glad  to  use  it  exclusively  in  the  management  of  all  frac- 
tures of  the  thigh. 

"  My  cabinet  presents  several  specimens  of  broken  femurs,  which 
illustrate  the  soundness  of  these  views:  in  which  the  abnormal  direc- 
tion of  the  fragments  alluded  to  as  occurring  in  fractures  of  the  upper 
and  lower  thirds,  is  very  marked ;  the  deformities  having  resulted 
^m  treatment  in  the  straight  position.  So  far  as  function  and  sym- 
leto'y  are  concerned,  the  lower  dcf(»rmity  is  altogether  the  most  serious. 
le  unseemly  projection  above  the  knee,  the  unnatural  exposure  in 
front  of  the  articular  surfaces  of  the  condyles,  which  are  not  set  bluffly 
on  those  of  the  tibia,  together  with  the  altered  site  of  the  patella,  and 
,the  diminished  power  of  the  quadriceps  muscle,  both  weaken  and 
^^eform  the  joint. 

**  With  regard  to  the  management  of  fractures  below  the  trochanter 
minor,  or  at  other  points  of  the  femur,  by  means  of  the  double  in- 
clined plane,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  properly  confining 
the  pelvis,  but  this  objection  I  am  far  from  considering  as  insuperable. 
So,  too,  the  outward  tendency  of  the  upper  fragment,  caused  by  the 
gluteus,  may  be  humored  by  carrying  the  limb  oil'  at  an  oblique  angle 
to  the  axis  of  the  body. 

"It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add,  that  in  fractures  of  the  condyles,  of 
the  inter-trochanteric  portion,  as  well  as  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  (wlien 
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osseous  union  is  attempted),  whether  within  or  without  the  capsule,  I 
likewise  give  preference  to  the  straight  position." 

The  practice  of  Dr.  Pancoast,  of  Philadelphia,  is  peculiar,  and  will 
be  best  described  by  himself. 

"  I  treat  all  thighs,  fractured  in  their  middle  part,  by  the  long  splint, 
and  in  the  straight  position.  In  fractures  occurring  at  either  end  of 
the  bone,  I  resort  at  first  to  the  angular  splint  and  the  flexed  position, 
and  thus  place  the  muscles  more  at  rest;  in  which  position,  also,  there 
is  less  tendency  to  angular  displacement  and  shortening.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  days,  when  the  disturbed  muscles  have  lost  their  ten- 
dency to  spasm,  and  the  hardened  cellular  tissue  about  the  fracture 
has  formed  a  sort  of  bond  between  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone,  I 
gently  bring  the  limb  down  to  the  straight  position^  and  apply  the 
long  splint.*^ 

The  practice  of  treating  fractures  of  the  thigh,  as  well  as  all  other 
fractures  of  the  long  bones,  with  the  roller  alone,  and  without  either 
lateral  splints  or  extending  apparatus,  first  suggested  by  Radley,  haft^ 
found  in  this  country  but  one  distinguished  advocate,  Dr.  Dudley,  o^B 
Lexington,  Ky.*  Nor,  with  all  my  respect  for  that  venerable  and  truly^ 
great  surgeon,  can  I  persuade  myself  that  the  practice  is  able  to  accom- 
plish, in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  indications  proposed,  nor  indeed  that 
It  is,  at  least  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  surgeons,  wholly  safe.  Dr. 
D^  of  Aberdeen,  Miss.,  has  reported  to  me  one  example  in  which,  after 
the  application  of  this  bandage,  by  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dudley's,  to  a  negro 
slave,  who  had  a  fracture  of  the  femur,  death  of  the  limb  ensued,  and 
amputation  became  necessary.  The  negro  was  sixteen  years  old,  and 
healthy ;  the  fracture  was  caused  by  the  fall  of  a  tree  or  of  a  branch, 
and  was  simple.  The  bandage  was  applied  from  the  toes  upwards  to 
the  groin,  and  was  not  opened  for  several  days,  at  which  time  the 
whole  limb  was  found  to  bo  in  a  state  of  dry  gangrene,  with  the 
exception  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  thigh,  which  was  swollen 
enormously,  and  partially  gangrenous  as  high  up  as  the  groin. 

Dr.  D.  says:  "Having  heard  the  history  of  the  case  carefully  stated, 
observing  the  leg  and  the  lower  part  of  tlie  thigh  to  be  in  a  state  of 
dry  gangrene,  and  seeing  the  marks  of  the  bandage  visibly  impressed 
on  the  surface,  my  opinion  was  made  up  at  the  time  that  the  gangrene 
had  resulted  from  pressure  of  the  bandage.  The  femoral  artery  at  the 
groin  was  in  a  sound  and  natural  state,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  aller  the 
limb  was  removed,  it  was  traced  to  the  point  of  obliteration  where 
the  gangrene  commenced,  and  where  the  impression  of  the  bandage 
was  observed ;  thus  far,  I  think,  it  was  of  natural  size  and  calibre. 
Hence  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  death  of  the  limb  resulted 
from  the  pressure  of  the  bandage,  and  not  of  one  of  the  fragments. 
It  was  a  curious  specimen  of  dry  mortification,  and  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  use  the  means  of  preserving  it.  I  was  then  engaged  in  a  very 
laborious  practice,  thirty  miles  from  home,  on  horselmck,  and  conse-     i 


'  Tnmfl.  Ain«r.  Hed.  Assoc.,  vol.  z.     Rnp.  on  D«f..  etc. 

*  Amer.  Joarn.  of  tbeMod.  Soi.,Tol.zix.p.  270;  Trans^lTftnU  Journal,  April,  1836 
BoitoD  M«d.  aod  Sixrg.  Joum.,  toI.  xxzir.  p.  35. 


qnentlv  could  not  conveniently  spare  the  time  to  attend  to  it  ns  nu 
object  of  surgical  curiosity.  Dr.  H.  and  myself  cut  into  the  leg  in 
various  places  in  order  to  examine  the  muscles,  arteries,  nerves,  etc., 
but  founa  the  integuments  so  hard  that  it  waa  really  difficult  to  pene- 
trate them  with  a  knii'e ;  the  resistance  to  the  kuife  was  more  like 
that  of  dry  hickory  wood  than  anything  else."* 

In  relation  to  other  plans  of  treatment,  I  shall  content  myself  by 
declaring  my  belief  that  the  starched  bandage  of  Seutin,  Velpeau, 
Garagee,  and  others,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  safe  or  effectual  appara- 
tus ;   and  that  extension   alone,  without  either  side  splints  or   long 
splints,  which  I  have  seen  practised  by  Jobert,  of  Paris,  and  other 
French  surgeons  occasionally,  is  ineflficieut.    Nor  can  I  look  anv  more 
favorably  upon  the  ingenious  plan  devised   and   practised   \)y  my 
talented  countryman,  Dr.  Swinburne,  of  Albany,  N.  Y .,  and  by  which  he 
also  proposes  to  dispense  with  lateral  splints  altogether.'    My  remarks 
hereafter  will  therefore  be  confined  to  a  more  full  declaration  of  the 
principles  involved  in,  and  the  proper  mode  of  using,  the  long  splint. 
Without  limiting  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  any  one  of  the 
special  forms  of  apparatus,  we  may  say  that  the  following  ought  to  be 
regarded  aa  essential  elements  in  the  construction  of  the  long  straight 
splint  (Fig.  156):  Length  sufficient  to  extend  at  least  several  inches 
above  the  ala  of  the  pelvis,  and  the  same  distance  below  the  foot ; 
such  thickness  as  that  it  shall  be  firm  and  unyielding;   width  suffi- 
cient to  make  it  serve  as  one  of  the  lateral  splints,  since  over  all  the 
more  properly  called  lateral  splints  it  possesses  this  advantage,  that  it 
can  never  become  displaced  downwards  or  upwards;  its  width  ou^ht 
seldom  to  be  less  than  three  and  half  inches,  nor  should  its  width 
diminish  as  it  descends  toward  the  foot,  as,  in  consequence  of  this 
construction,  the  roller,  which  is  intended  to  secure  the  limb  to  the 
splint,  has  a  constant  tendency  to  slide  in  the  same  direction. 

A  foot-piece,  or  transverse  block  to  which  the  foot  may  be  attached 
for  the  purpose  of  making  extension  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  axis 
of  the  limb.  If  this  foot-piece  is  movable,  it  will  serve  only  the  single 
purpose  above  mentioned,  and  no  rule  need  govern  its  width.  But  in 
this  case  there  must  be  another  block  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
long  Bplint>  at  a  right  angle  with  the  shail,  and  of  the  same  width  as 
the  splint;  the  object  of  which  ^vill  be  to  support  and  steady  the  side 
splint,  and  to  prevent  it«  rolling  inwards  or  outwards.  Where  this 
is  neglected,  frequent  disturbance  of  the  broken  fragments,  and  a 
deformity  from  inclination  of  the  foot  outwards  or  inwards,  are  apt  to 
ensue.  If  the  foot-j)iece  is  not  movable,  then  it  may  be  of  the  same 
width  as  the  side  splint,  and  serve  both  to  steady  the  side  splint  and 
as  a  means  of  extension.  The  length  of  the  foot-piece  ought  not  to 
be  such  as  to  interfere  with  a  long  inner  splint,  in  case  its  use  should 
de  deemed  advisable.  With  two  fenestras  placed  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  splint,  for  the  reception  of  the  counter-extending  band,  the  long 
outfliae  splint  is  now  complete. 


*  For  A  more  complete  aoconnt  of  thli  int«r«et{ng  cam,  !••  Baffftlo  Med.  Jonrnal, 
Tol.  x\v.  p.  193,  Sept.  1HB8. 

>  dwlDbarne,  Amer.  Med.  Timei,  toI,  U.  p.  134,  Feb.  1B61 ;  Hbo  p.  143. 
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These  are^  so  to  speak,  its  simple  elements,  and  compose  the  splint 
in  its  rudest  form,  without  whicn  no  splint  can  be  perfect,  yet  upon 
which  many  real  improvements  may  be  based.  Thus,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  an  improvement  to  have  the  splint  so  constructed  as  that 
it  may  l>e  readily  lengthened  or  made  shorter,  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  size  of  the  patient;  or  that  the  foot-piece  should  be  furnished  with 
a  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  extension  more  uniformly;  or 
that  the  same  mode  of  operating  should  apply  also  to  the  counter- 
extension. 

The  adhesive  plaster  bands  are  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  means 
of  making  permanent  extension  which  are  at  present  known  to  sur- 
geons. Hitherto,  one  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
extension,  and  the  objection  which  has  been  most  effectively  urged 
against  its  adoption,  has  been  the  excoriations,  ulcerations,  and  even 
sloughing,  which  so  often  occurred  from  the  use  of  the  various  extending 
bands  about  the  ankle.  This,  together  with  the  injuries  occasionally 
indicted  by  the  perineal  band,  has  been  regarded  by  other  surgeons 
than  Dr.  Mott,  whose  opinion  we  have  already  quoted,  as  a  sufficient 
reason  for  preferring  the  flexed  position.  But  no  one  who  has  em- 
ployed the  adhesive  jilaster  extending  bands  "will  doubt  that,  so  far 
as  injuries  to  the  foot  and  ankle  are  concerned,  this  objection  ia  now 
entirely  disposed  of.  It  is  adopted  in  many,  perhaps  most  of  the 
American  hospitals,  and  in  no  case  where  it  has  been  employed  have 
I  known  the  slightest  excoriations  to  have  been  produced.  I  regard 
this  simple  invention,  therefore,  as  one  of  the  most  important  im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  thigh,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  several  claimants  have  appeared  for  the  original  sug- 
gestion. By  Dr.  Brinton  it  has  been  claimed  for  Dr.  Ellerslie  Wallace, 
of  Philadelphia ;'  by  Dr.  Sargent  for  Dr.  Gross,  of  the  same  city;*  and 
by  others  for  Dr.  Swift,  of  EaMon,  Pa.;*  but  however  this  may  be,  to 
Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  is  certainly  due  the  credit  of 
having  brought  it  into  notice.* 

The  mode  of  using  adhesive  plaster  for  extension  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows:— 

A  single  band,  long  enough  to  extend  from  a  point  just  below  the 
knee  to  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  beyond  the  foot,  and  about  three 
inches  wide,  is  to  be  applied  along  each  side  of  the  leg.  Instead  of 
one  band  on  each  side,  two  may  be  employed ;  which  shall  traverse 
each  other  somewhat  obliquely,  so  that  one  band  shall  fall  a  little  in 
front  of  the  malleolus  and  one  a  little  behind.  Having  wrapped  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  ankle,  including  the  malleoli  and  heel,  in 
a  heavy  pledget  of  cotton,  laid  underneath  the  adhesive  bands,  a  roller 
is  now  to  be  applied  from  the  toes  upwards  as  far  as  the  knee,  and 
secured  with  a  little  flour  paste  or  starch.    Before  fastening  the  bands 

<  Note  to  fint  American  edition  of  Ericluen'a  Sorgeiy,  p  212. 

*  Note  to  3d  American  edition  of  Miller's  Praotioe  of  Surger^r,  p.  663.    See  ftUo  N. 
y.  Med.  (la*,,  toI.  St.  p.  87. 

'  North  AnitT.  Mfd.-Chir.  Rer.,  vol.  iv.  p.  M4. 

*  Svp  ease  rfi^orti^  iu  N.  H.  Joam.  of  Mad.,  for  1851 ;  also  N.  Y.  Joam.  of  Med.,  rol. 
Ti.  2d  seriea,  p.  137.    See,  alio.  Trans,  Aiuer.  Med.  Assoc.,  roi.  ili.  p.  3S2. 
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to  the  foot-block,  each  band  should  be  twisted  into  a  rope  below  the 
foot ;  and  to  prevent  any  degree  of  lateral  pressure  upon  the  sides  of 
the  aukle  and  foot,  ah-eady  tolerably  protected  by  the  cotton,  a  piece 
oCj.bin  board,  larger  than  the  width  of  the  ankle,  and  notched  at  each 
extremity,  should  be  placed  between  the  bands  below  the  bottom  of 
the  frx>t. 

The  attempt  to  use  the  adhesive  plai^ter  also  as  a  perineal  band,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  counter- extension,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
equally  successful,  unless  I  except  the  experience  of  that  very  excellent 
surgeon,  Dr.  David  Gilbert,  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  one  or  two  other 
gentle-men  mentioned  by  him,  whose  practice  I  will  presently  describe 
more  particularly.  For  ray  own  part  I  never  could  succeed  to  any 
purpose  with  these  bands  in  the  perineum,  or  at  least  no  better  than 

trith  the  ordinary  perineal  bands;  and  I  very  much  fear  that,  notwith- 
standing the  ingenious  contrivances  of  my  friend  Dr.  Gilbert,  we  have 
still  to  incur  the  risk  of  ulcerations,  &c.,  from  this  portion  of  our 
dressings;  fortunately,  however,  the  perineal  band  never  completely 
Bgates  the  limb,  and  it  has  rarely,  therefore,  been  found  so  mischievous 
feB  the  ordinary  extending  bands  at  the  ankle.'  In  the  fracture  appa- 
ratus lately  invented  by  the  Burgcs,  the  peculiar  mode  of  action  of 
the  perineal  band,  avoiding,  as  it  does,  pressure  upon  the  front  of  the 
groin,  diminishes  still  further  this  danger;  and  iu  the  construction  of 
my  own  splint,  I  have  long  had  regard  to  the  importance  of  this 
principle  by  attaching  the  anterior  portion  of  the  perineal  band  to  an 
utfright  crutch-head,  which  is  made  to  rise  more  or  less  from  the  lop 
ot   the  splint,  according  to  the  size  or  obesity  of  the  patient.     In 

LBurges  and  Lento's  apparatus  this  principle  is,  however,  most  fully 
recognized,  and  the  indication  is  most  completely  accomplished. 
Dr.  John  H.  Packard,  of  Philadelphia,  calls  attention  to  the  value 
of  India-rubber  as  a  means  of  permanent  extension,  to  be  employed 
in  connection  with  the  adhesive  straps.  Dr.  Buck  recommends  the 
eame.' 

I  will  take  this  occasion  to  mention  that  with  large  fat  people,  I 
have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  dispense  with  the  perineal  band 
altogether,  and  in  such  cases  I  have  succeeded  very  well  in  makin 
count*^r-extension  by  lifting  the  foot  of  the  bed  one  or  two  feet,  an 
trusting  alone  to  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  as  I  have  already  stated,  believes  also  that  the  adhe- 
sive plaster  may  be  employed  as  successfully  in  making  counter- 
extension  as  in  extension.  He  published  his  first  case  of  treatment 
by  this  method  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  1851, 
and  since  then  he  has  used  it  iu  every  case  of  fracture,  not  only  of 
the  thigh,  but  of  the  leg.  as  he  affirms,  with  the  happiest  results.  Drs. 
Kerr,  Kenderdine,  and  Iluut,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  have  also  adopted 
Dr.  Gilbert's  method,  apeak  of  it  in  terms  of  commendation..  In  the 
first  of  the  accompanying  wood-cuts  (Fig.  150)  nothing  is  intended  to 

*  For  eases  of  Bloi]ghiDg,&o.,from  perinenl  band,  see  N.  T.  Jonm.  of  M«d.,rol.  xvt., 
2d  ser..  p.  261,  Miirch,  18&tl:  also  itatuu  Juurnal.  Jan.  1840,  p.  239. 

*  Kackard,  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  Sci.,  Julj,  l^'C'J. 
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be  shown  but  the  long  splint  and  the  adhesive  straps  eniploye<l  in 
extension  and  counter  extension.  It  will  be  seen  also  that  Dr.  Gilbert 
employs  the  ordinary  tourniquet  of  Petit  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  extension.  The  "  pelvic  band  "  is  a  broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaster, 
and  serves  to  bind  down  the  perineal  bands  more  closely  to  the  skin. 
If  necessary,  additional  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  may  be  applied,  and 
in  order  to  increase  their  strength  they  may  be  doubled.* 

Fig.  160. 


D.  OUBRIT'l  HODR  Or  HAKUfO  CorKm-IXntVllOll,  AltD  EXTZimiOJI. 

1  Antrrlor  nod  poiitcrior  conutor'fxteudlDg  ndbeslv*  baads,  two  nnil  m  half  iQchrt  wlilo,  erwwtjicl 

otli«r  before  tbej  pant  ibruugb  tbo  morii*«  bole*.    3l  Tlic  iniae  cruMlug  >l  the-  ui-pt-r  I'art  of  thifU 

p#rla«uin.    3.  HortioQtiil  i^t>\r\e  band,  wbtclt  may  be  three  loche»  frldg.    I.  Exivudlog  bandt,  retcirli 

tir«p  of  toarikt<iuct  la  Ibo  hutlow  of  iko  fool.    S.  ToQrai(|aM. 


Fig.  151. 


GtLBniT't  ArrABAToa  Am4n  tw  a  Cars  or  TsAcrrmi  oy  aors  Tman. 
1,1.  Anterior  adhealro  eooBtor-oxUDdlDg  ttflpc    2.  DWial  pxtromlty  of  potterlcr  iutfaeKlv« 
luft  aide.    S.  Adhotlve  itrlp  BarroaodiDg  pelria,  blading   tb«  aoterior  Mtid  pttntnrlor  slrlpii  lo  pttlrli 
luuvr  oxtrvmlij  uf  the  extruding  ttdlicalTo  Atrip,  fMiiulug  i-tlrrup  uDd«^r  tlie  foot  lu  rcrolro  lit*  •trap 
Ibe  toamlqnet.    X  Clcairlx  of  left  tblflt.    7,  7.  Poill'ft  loarulquet.  by  Trhleti  ibo  power  wm  itpiiM«4. 

H.  L.  Hodge,  of  Philadelphia,  adopting  the  same  measures  of  counter- 
extension,  namely,  the  adhesive  straps,  has  moflifierl  the  idea  of  Gil- 
bert by  securing  the  strips  of  plaster  to  the  sides  of  the  body  instead 
of  the  perineum,  and  attaching  them  to  an  iron  rod  which  is  made  tO 
project  from  the  top  of  the  splint  beyond  the  shoulder.* 

Lente.  of  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.,  has  also  occupied  himself  with  the 
invention  of  an  apparatus  by  which  he  hopes,  in  some  measure  at 
leastf  to  obviate  the  usual  inconveniences  of  the  perineal  band.    The 

>  GUbert,  Amer.  Jonm.  M«d.  Scl.,  April,  1659,  pp.  410-424. 
*  Hodge,  Amer.  Jonm.  Med.  8ci.,  April,  1860. 
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apparatus  described  by  bim  possesses  also  many  other  peculiarities, 
jmd  such  as  demand  for  it  especial  attention.    I  shall,  therefore,  per- 

Fig.  152. 


a  L.  B(»d|«'t  neibod  «f  M«aier-«ztvuloa  la  f>Htaro  of  tb«  rernnr. 

mit  him  to  explain  to  the  reader  its  several  parts  in  his  own  language. 
Speaking  of  the  difierent  forms  of  the  straight  splint,  he  remarks  ; — 

"The  pressure  of  the  counter  extending  band  upon  the  groin  has 
always  been  the  stumbling  block  of  this  a].>paratus,  Desault  saw  the 
advantage  of  making  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  the  point  d\ippm, 
but  failed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  attempt  to  do  so;  and  various  sur- 
geons have  since  contrived  as  many  aifterent  plans  for  efieotually 
carrying  out  his  idea,  but  without  complete  success.  No  one,  how- 
ever, has  approached  this  nearer  than  the  Burges.  However,  the  fact 
seems  to  be  that  neither  the  groin  nor  the  tuberosity  is  fitted  to  bear 
alone  the  pressure  of  the  counter-extension  in  cases  of  considerable 
shortening,  and  therefore  of  great  tension  in  the  application  of  the 
extending  power. 

"It  is  therefore  my  object,  in  the  further  modification  of  the  New 
York  Hospital  apparatus,  to  distribute  the  pressure  on  these  two 
points ;  and  further,  in  order  to  render  the  pressure  on  the  groin  safer 
and  more  comfortable,  and  also  to  remove  all  pressure  from  the 
muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  &c.,  of  the  thigh  in  front.  I  propose  to  add  an 
iron  brace  (A,  Fig.  153),  extending,  in  a  curved  form,  from  the  upper 
end  of  the  external  splint  directly  across  the  body  to  the  median  line, 
and  cushioned  on  its  inner  surface  as  represented  in  the  engraving. 
Sliding  on  this,  and  furnished  with  a  binding  screw  to  fix  it  at  any 
required  point,  is  a  plate,  P.  to  the  lower  part  of  which  is  attached  a 
buckle  for  aecuring  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  perineal  band.  By 
this  arrangement,  I  am  enabled  to  make  the  direction  of  the  counter- 
extending  force  of  this  portion  of  the  band  correspond  to  the  axis  of 
the  limb,  instead  of  oblique;  and,  furthermore,  it  allows  me  to  dis- 
pense with  all  that  portion  of  the  outer  splint  between  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  aud  the  axilla;  thus  reducing  it  to  the  original  length  of  De- 
sault, obviating  the  constriction  of  the  chest  by  the  body-band,  and 
prodocing  a  less  irksome  confinement  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body. 
In  lieu  of  the  body-band,  there  is  a  pelvic  strap  extending  from  the 
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end  of  the  iron  brace,  to  the  movable  plate  of  which  it  is  secured  by 
buckles,  around  the  back  to  the  top  of  the  splint,  thus  binding  the 
apparatus  firmly  to  the  pelvis,  if  found  necessary.  It  should  bo  men- 
tioned that  the  brace  is  so  attached  to  the  splint,  through  the  ingenuity 
of  Mr.  Tiemann.  surgical  instrument  maker,  of  New  \  ork,  as  to  allow 
of  its  being  shifted  to  either  side,  according  bs  the  fracture  is  on  the 
right  or  loft,  or  of  being  removed  for  packing.  Ue  baa  also  made  the 
long  splint  in  two  portions  sliding  on  each  other  so  as  to  shorten  or 
lengthen  it  according  to  the  size  of  the  patient,  and  to  facilitate  its 
package  and  transportation.  Desault  attached  the  posterior  as  well  as 
the  anterior  extremity  of  the  perinea!  band  to  the  long  splint;  but  it 
will  be  found  that,  by  so  doing,  he  does  not  grasp  with  it,  aa  he  in- 
tended; the  tuberosity ;  on  the  contrary,  when  extension  is  applied,  it 
slips  under  it  or  above  it,  and  is  thus  almost  totally  ineffectual  in 
relieving  the  groin.  To  be  effective,  it  should  be  attached  to  the 
splint  at  a  point  considerably  lower  down ;  and  it  is  necessary  that 
the  medium  of  attachment  should  be  movable,  in  order  that,  when 
the  upper  end  of  the  splint  is  placed  opposite  the  christa  ilii,  it  may  be 
shifted,  if  necessary,  a  trifle  upwards  or  aownwards,  that  the  band  may 
exactly  grasp  the  tuberosity.  I  therefore  provide  a  button  (B,  Fig.  153). 
secured  by  a  thumb-screw,  and  several  holc^  at  different  coTitiguoiis 
points  iu  the  splint,  to  which  it  may  be  shifted  with  facility.     The 


Fig.  163. 


posterior  end  of  the  perineal  band  is  either  passed  under  the  outer 
splint  and  buttoned,  as  shown  at  B,  Fig.  163,  or  carried  between  the 
cushion  and  splint,  over  the  top  of  the  latter  to  the  button,  as  indi- 
cated at  Fig.  E,  154.  The  latter  arrangement  is  applicable  especially 
to  fat  and  muscular  subjects,  particularly  females,  who  have  an  abun- 
dance of  fat  and  other  tissues  covering  the  tuberosity,  which  might 
allow  the  band  to  slip  by  the  bone  unless  attached  in  this  manner.  I 
propose,  also,  to  attach  both  the  extending  and  counter-extending 
bands  to  the  apparatus  through  the  medium  of  elastics.  Upon  «ug- 
gcstiug  this  to  Mr.  Tiemann,  I  found  that  some  one  had  anticipatctl 
nie  with  regard  to  the  extending  band ;  and  Mr.  T.  has  arranged  a 
strong  spiral  spring  in  the  ferule  of  the  screw,  which  supplies  the 
place  of  the  elastic  at  that  point.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
elastics  attached  to  the  perineal  band,  which  may  be  of  India-rubber, 
should  be  very  short,  an  inch  or  so,  and  very  strong ;  otherwise,  they 
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ffill  give  too  much  to  the  extending  force,  and  had  better  be  dispensed 
i"rith  entirely.  These  elastics  are  intended  to  fulfil  two  indicationa ; 
first,  to  render  the  pressure  more  tolerable  to  the  patient,  as  elastics 
ilwavB  do ;  secondly,  to  keep  up  an  equable  and  uninterrupted  trac- 
tion on  the  muscles  of  the  thigh,  thus  tending  still  farther  to  diminish 
the  shortening,  and  to  counteract  the  effect  of  any  stretching'or  yield- 
ing in  any  part  of  the  apparatus.  In  order  to  render  the  pressure  of 
Hie  perineal  band  still  less  unpleasant,  and  less  likely  to  cause  excori- 
ation of  the  groin,  it  might  be  of  service  to  apply  several  coatings  of 
»  mixture  of  collodion  25  parts,  castor  oil  1  part,  which  has  been 
foand  to  form,  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  ana  might  form  here  a 
onooth  and  enduring  cuticle. 

"My  remaining  modification  of  the  splint  is  a  foot-piece  (D,  Fig, 

[158),  attached  by  a  slide  and  thumb-screw  to  the   mortise  in  the 

external  splint,  and  capable  of  removal  at  pleasure.    *    *    *    In 

^ig.  164  this  arrangement  is  dispensed  with,  and  its  place  supplied 

)y  a  foot-piece  (C),  which  also  obviates  the  necessity  for  the  block  for 

»reaerving  the  parallelism  of  the  adhesive  bands,  since  these  bands 

^^paas  from  the  leg,  on  either  side,  around  this  piece,  binding  firmly  to 

the  sole  of  the  foot.     The  cords  connecting  it  with  the  screw  are  ao 

arranged  as  to  draw  uniformly  on  this,  so  as  not  to  tilt  it  against  the 

ball'  of  the  ftwt.    By  resting  below  the  heel  on  the  mattress,  it  serves 

support  the  weight  of  the  clothes,  and  also  prevents  eversion  of  the 

foot.     This  contrivance  is  in  imitation  of  Boyer^s,  and  may,  by  some 

Borgeons,  be  preferred;  although  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  so  efficient 
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as  the  foot-piece  (D,  Fig,  153).  (F)  is  a  wedge-shaped  cushion,  very 
useful  in  maintaining  the  whole  apparatus  in  a  level  position,  and 
taking  off  the  pressure  from  the  heel  and  tendo  Achillis.  An  inside 
splint,  extending  from  the  perineum  to  the  inner  malleolus,  and  a  gut- 
tered splint  for  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  thigh  respectively, 
with  suitable  cushions  for  the  splints,  complete  tlus  apparatus." 

Following  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Neill,'  who  uses  for  this  pur- 
pose a  Spanish  windlass,  I  have  had  the  foot-block  of  my  own  splint 
(Fig.  155)  so  constructed  as  that  counter-extension  may  be  made  at  the 
same  moment  with  the  extension.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
employed  in  the  ancient  "glossocomon,"  described  by  most  of  the  early 
surgical  writers.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  the  counter- 
extension,  as  well  as  the  extension,  can  be  made  slowly,  steadily,  and 
firmly;  the  patient  cannot,  if  disposed  to  interfere  with  the  dressings, 
loosen  or  disturb  them ;  the  limb  is  acted  upon  equally  in  each  direc- 
tion, and  the  rollers  which  secure  the  limb  to  the  splint  do  not  be- 
come drawn  obliquely  and  disarranged  by  the  daily  attempts  to 
increase  or  continue  the  extension.  The  only  danger  is,  that,  in  the 
bands  of  inexperienced  surgeons,  too  much  force  wUl  be  applied,  and 
perineal  ulcerations  ensue. 

In  constructing  the  perineal  band,  I  now  usually  adopt  the  suggestion 
made  to  me  some  time  since  by  Pr.  Boardman,  of  Buffalo.  A  sheet 
of  foolscap,  or  the  half  of  a  newspaper  is  folded  into  a  ribbon  of  about 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  width;  this  is  intended  to  give  firmness  to  the 
perineal  band,  and  to  prevent  its  corrugation.  The  surface  which  is 
to  be  laid  against  the  skin  is  then  covered  with  cotton  wadding,  and 
the  whole  enveloped  in  a  long,  narrow  strip  of  cotton  cloth,  and 
neatly  stitched.  The  strip  of  cotton  cloth  must  be  much  longer  than 
the  padded  portion  of  the  band,  in  order  to  tie  through  the  fenestrsB. 
Before  securing  the  band  in  place,  a  strip  of  patent  lint  should  be 
laid  in  the  perineum  with  its  soil  side  against  the  skin.  This  may 
be  occasionally  renewed. 

With  children  I  oilen  employ  only  the  simple  splint  figured  in  Fig. 
156,  yet  if  the  little  patient  is  restless  and  disposed  to  throw  himself 
about  the  bed,  I  prefer  the  double  splint  shown  in  Fig.  157,  to  which 
is  attached  a  screw  of  peculiar  construction,  called  the  "endless  screw," 
(Figs.  158, 159, 160,  lol),  the  pattern  for  which  was  sent  to  me  by  some 
gentleman  in  Boston,  whose  name,  I  regret  to  say,  I  cannot  now 
recall. 

It  will  be  found  necessary,  generally,  to  confine  both  limbs  to  the 
long  side  splints  with  rollers,  over  junks,  the  rollers  being  carefully 
applied  from  the  foot  to  the  groin.  In  this  way  alone  can  children  l>e 
prevented  from  constantly  disturbing  the  dressings.  AVhcn  thus  se- 
cured, these  patients  become  completely  manageable,  and  can  be  readily 
moved  at  any  time  from  the  bed  to  a  lounge  or  even  into  the  open  air. 

In  all  cases  one  should  prefer  to  use  side  splints,  carefully  fitted; 
the  whole,  both  side  and  long  splints,  being  applied  to  the  limb  over 
neatly-made  cotton  pads  or  junks,  of  which  there  ought  to  be  laid 
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upon  every  part  of  the  leg  and  thigh  as  many  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  unequal  pressure. 

Fig.  158. 


/-jaE^T^^r^-^irCT 


Tub  A.t7rnoB't  Srndti  BraAianr  TBian^rmrr,  por  CniLVsiiir  oa  Attvin."-^.  Cratch-bmul,  with  two 
t^t^g*  't-T  ill'*  PA^KftS*?  ot  tbn  pitriaoal  b«Uil.  A,  b.  U|>tt«r  slldlog  portlun  uf  tbn  *|iliat.  e  Ratclivt  to  weqre 
fht  upper  portion  of  Ilia  spMot  whctt  dimwu  oaL.  tl,  d.  Luweralldioc  purtlun  ot  tbo  apltnt,  to  wlilrli  In 
tttKC)i<^  tli0  ruot-Miick.  e.  Fuol-blu«k,  which,  wtth  the  luwnr  flldlDg  purlloD  uf  the  opllat,  </.  U  tD>iv«d 
■pwards  or  diiwmvKnU  bjr  thfi  »r«w,/.  p.  BniH  riog  Ta^I^dmI  to  tbe  uut«r  «>ad  uf  Ihv  fwt'block.  Thd 
pfirlorail  baud  hKTliig  pawed  tliroimli  tb«  ring*  la  lUe  cruteh<hf*ad.  In  oiado  fasl  lu  ibU  ring;  no  ttiat 
whtfu  lh«  foot-block  dcMCflads,  «xlotiJiloD  ftod  MUD(tr-ext«u«l4ft  •»  made  at  tbo  meuo  luoiueut.  A.  Crots* 
>tK«,  to  atcady  tbo  long  ipllnt. 


Fig.  156. 


».K'>i  r-i'Uut  lu  Ub  slmpl'Ht  and 


TfiB  Arrnoit'*  T>09rm(  STiiAionTTiiiOK-SPLtirr,roxCBtij>BKif  ox  Adclts.— Both  of  tb«  long  ipltnu  are 
laid  outstdo  of  tha  two  tbljfha. 


Fig.  158. 


Fig.  159 


Ptg.  161. 


iCAbS  OVB-pnuBru  OF  rUU.  PUB. 

SniLBa  Scaaw,  pskd  bt  tbb  Itrrnna  rtia  hakirh  Kxraiiaiox  iktbb  Docblb  StBLAiaoT  BPLlirr.— Tig. 
las  Pnint  vl«w.  Fig.  ISO.  8ld»  *l«w.  Fig.  Xtii.  End  vl»w ,  fi  U  a  tcrew  wrklng  lu  a  tauLbed  wbMl,  6. 
Ffg.  101.  Froni  r«uiored,  ibowlng  ibe  plane  part  of  tootlipd  vbeul  for  cxieukluo  itrap.  c,  o.  Twosinill 
Kfew«  to  faateu  esteiutoo  etrap. 

I  am  especially  careful  to  place  a  thick  but  soft  pad  underneath  the 
knee,  since  if  this  is  not  done  the  forced  extension  into  which  the 
hamstrings  are  thrown  soon  becomes  irksome  and  even  painful.    A 
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thick,  compress  ought  also  to  be  placed  under  the  back  of  the  leg, 
just  above  the  heel,  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  limb  from  producing 
uloeration. 

To  this  general  plan  of  treatment  now  recommended  for  fractures 
of  the  femur  the  writer  makes  no  exceptions,  unless  it  be  in  the  case 
of  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  occurring  in  very  old  persons, 
or  in  fractures  just  above  the  condyles,  where  the  direction  of  the 
fracture  is  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards;  iu  the  former  of  wJiich 
often  no  rule  cau  be  adopted,  except  that  the  patient  should  be  placed 
in  that  position  which  may  be  found  most  comfortable;  and  in  the 
latter  of  which  the  flexed  position  seems  indeed  the  most  rational, 
yet,  according  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  Malgaigne,  its  advantages 
over  the  straight  jx)sition  are  far  from  being  established.    In  fractures 

occurring  just  below  the  trochanter 
minor,  my  own  experience  agrees  with 
that  of  the  distinguished  author  just 
quoted,  that  the  straight  position  is  still 
the  best;  an  experience  which  seems  to 
me  also  to  admit  of  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation. It  is  not  directly  upwards, 
but  rather  outwards  and  upwards  (Fig. 
162),  that  the  lower  end  of  the  proximal 
fragment  is  thrown  by  the  action  of  the 
psoas  magnus  and  iliacus  intemus,  so 
that  in  order  to  meet  the  supposetl  in- 
dication it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
lower  part  of  the  limb  outwards  also,  a 
position  which  would  certainly  be  found 
very  inconvenient,  if  not  actually  im- 
practicable, in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Nor  can  the  tendency  of  the  upper 
fragment  to  rise,  and  consequent]}'  to 
separate  from  the  lower,  be  effectually 
met  by  posture  alone,  unless  the  thigh 
is  completely  flexed  upon  the  body;  a 


position, 


which  will  be  found  in- 


convenient, if  not  impossible. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  by  posture  alone  we  can  only  very 
imperfectly  accomplish  an  approximation  of  the  fragments;  while,  in 
adopting  the  flexed  position,  we  have  almost  entirely,  whatever  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  deprived  ourselves  of  the  means  of  extension 
and  counter-extension.  On  the  other  hand,  admitting  that  by  the 
straight  j>osition  we  have  momentarily  provoked  a  resistance  which 
flexion  of  the  limb  might  have  prevented,  we  shall  be  able,  slowly 
but  effectually,  to  overcome  this  resistance  by  steady  and  continued 
extension.  In  the  one  case  we  have  made  a  present  gain,  but  a  final 
loss;  and  in  the  other  a  present  loss  results  in  our  final  gain.  So  it  is 
that  experience  has  shown  in  more  than  one  case  which  has  come 
under  our  observation,  that  although  for  a  few  moments,  or  perhaps 
for  several  hours,  after  the  straight  position  has  been  assumed  in  these 
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fractures,  the  upper  fragment  will  rise  spasmodically,  after  a  time, 
longer  or  shorter,  and  especially  after  the  application  of  the  side 
splints  and  bandages,  thid  tendency  will  cease  altogether. 

My  convictions  upon  this  subject  are  clear,  but  since  they  do  not 
correspond  with  the  convictions  of  a  pretty  large  proportion  of  prac- 
tical surgeon?,  I  am  compelled  to  regard  the  question  of  posture  in 
this  particular  fracture  as  still  open.  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  sug- 
gest, however,  that  it  is  by  the  results  of  carefully  recorded  experience 
alone  that  it  can  be  ever  determined,  and  not  by  any  reference  to 
physiological  or  anatomical  arguments,  which  I  suspect  have  had 
oitherto  much  more  influence  with  surgeons  in  respeot  to  this  ques- 
tion than  personal  observation. 

In  hospitals,  and  in  private  practice  whenever  the  circumstances  of 
the  patient  will  warrant  the  expense,  a  bed  constructed  with  especial 
view  to  fractures  of  the  thigh  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  apparatus;  always  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  the  most 
complete  success.  Indeed,  where  some  form  of  fracture-bed  cannot  be 
procured,  and  the  patient  is  compelled  to  lie  upon  a  common  cot  bed 
instead,  or  a  common  post  bedstead,  or  upon  the  floor,  I  cannot  think 
the  surgeon  ought  to  be  held  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  result. 

Fig.  1G3. 


Jonk«'K  fracture-bed      From  Olbwo. 


The  fracture-beds  in  use  among  American  surgeons  are  exceedingly 
various,  among  which  I  will  mention,  as  being  especially  ingenious, 
the  beds  invented  by  Jenks,  Daniels,  the  Burges,  Audiuell  Ilewson,  of 
Philadelphia,'  J.  Rhea  Barton,  and  B.  H.  Coates,  of  the  same  city/ 

<  Hew-son,  Amer.  Journ.  Mod.  Sol.,  Juljr,  195S,  p.  101. 
*  Eclectic  R«p6rtoi7,  Mh  ftnd  9tb  Tolt. 
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Of  these  several  contrivances,  Jenks's  bed  (Fig.  163)  has  been  for  the 
longest  period  in  use  among  American  surgeons,  and  its  excellencies 
most  thoroughly  tested.  It  is  composed  of  "  two  upright  poets  about  six 
feet  high,  supported  each  by  a  pedestal ;  of  two  horizontal  bars  at  the 
top,  somewhat  longer  than  a  common  bedstead ;  of  a  wndlass  of  the 
same  length  placed  six  inches  below  the  upper  bar ;  of  a  cog-wheel 
and  handle ;  of  linen  belts,  from  six  to  twelve  inches  wide ;  of  straps 
secured  at  one  end  to  the  windlass,  and  at  the  other  having  hooks 
attached  to  corresponding  eyes  in  the  linen  belts;  of  a  head-piece 
made  of  netting ;  of  a  piece  of  sheet-iron  twelve  inches  long,  and  hol- 
lowed out  to  fit  and  surround  the  thigh ;  of  a  bed-pan,  box  and  cushion 
to  support  it,  and  of  some  other  minor  parts. 

"  The  patient  lying  on  this  mattress,  and  his  limb  surrounded  by  the 
apparatus  of  Desault,  Hagodorn,  or  any  other  that  may  be  preferred, 
the  surgeon,  or  any  common  attendant,  will  only  find  it  requisite  to 
pass  the  linen  belts  beneath  his  body  [attaching  them  to  the  hooks  on 
the  ends  of  the  straps,  and  adjusting  the  whole  at  the  proper  distance 
and  length,  so  as  to  balance  the  body  exactly],  and  raise  it  from  the 
mattress  by  turning  the  handle  of  the  windlass.  While  the  patient  is 
thus  suspended,  the  bed  can  be  made  up,  and  the  feces  and  urine  evacu- 
ated. To  lower  the  patient  again,  and  replace  him  ou  the  mattresa, 
the  windlass  must  be  reversed.  The  linen  belts  may  then  be  removed, 
and  the  body  brought  in  contact  with  the  sheets."^ 

But  in  my  own  experience  no  bed  has  proved  so  complete  and  uni- 
versally applicable  as  the  fracturo-bcd  invented  more  recently  by 
Daniels  (Figs.  164,  1(35, 166);  and  which  may  be  used  either  as  a  double 
inclined  plane  or  as  a  single  horizontd  plane  suitable  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  patient  when  his  limb  is  dressed  with  the  straight  splint. 

Sometimes  I  have  had  constructed  a  simple  frame,  covered  with  a 
stout  canvas  sacking,  having  a  hole  at  a  point  corresponding  with  the 
position  of  the  nates,  and  this  I  have  laid  directly  upon  a  common  four- 


Fig.  164, 


OibflOD'i  Surgory,  vol.  t.  p.  320. 
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Fig.  166. 


Fig.  166. 


**A,  r^prMoni*  «  plAtform  ufn  nillibla  Ungth  and  width,  ftnd  snpporte^  by  Tiiur  Icftt,  a  To  tbc  upper 
mnrtiteitnr  thm  pltifonu,  A.  thsn  1«  ituelifd  •  ero*«-pt«cc,  h.  m  ■  tbort  dUi«DO»  fruia  ilm  e<t|iir<>,  imd 
(llr*«1ly  Ihrotiffh  (lie  contro  uf  ibn  pUtfurm  thnra  It  made  a  clrcnlar  faolo  or  Kpertare,  c  <lii  dotted  Udm), 
•4id  li<i|f  4>r  ■tx'Ttun]  havin^t  »  krmleircuUr  cot  or  r««M«  la  tbt*  eroKR-pleca  b.  To  the  •trmlght  »dfe  of  tht 
cru««-pl»«<>  V  tlier«  U  fttl«c)t«d,  hy  hlDBv*.  (/,  m.  buard,  B,  termed  the  body  plane,  the  width  of  whieh  may 
eorre«puDi]  with  tbkl  oftho  pl«tfnrtu  A.  and  when  dMpr«»>«d  lU  outoredge  mmy  be  ereo  witb  tbe  edge  ot 
lb«  platr»rTD.  The  flidea  oritae  bodjr  plane  may  bo  elerattnl.  or  ral*ed  to  aa  to  be  nltghtly  coucareuQ  It* 
cuter  ■iirfaee.  Tn  tho  oppo«lia  vide  or  edge  o(  tbe  uvua-piece  t>,  and  at  «arh  Mdi'  of  the  lifnlcirraUr  rut 
or  recM»  rorined  hy  itio  bole  nr  ap«rlBreo,  (hero  arp  kttarhnd  by  hlni^M.  *,  rMt-troq  p1atr«,  C  C.  which 
ate  pfovldrd  with  ^ronrfn  nr  wxys  »l  thfifr  kMmi,  In  nr  txtweee  which  pUl""  D  D  work.  Tim  plate* 
C'C  !>/>  (ooo  oo  ea«b  ilde)  are  thigh  plaae*.  and  their  <'dgee  are  prorfded  with  eaae  or  projerllooe, /, 
la  whtcb  a  «haft.  ff,  workii,  huq  on  each  plate  C  On  each  nhafl  g  tltem  !•  ptacvd  a  plDlun,  which  g«*iirt 
lato  a  rack  attached  to  the  under  Mnrfacr  of  thn  platev  I)  D.  At  one  end  of  the  MhaflH  ff  Ihero  are  attached 
rafcbet*  ff.  lu  which  pawKi,  catch.  »atj  pawit  being  atia<ibM  ia  the  *(de«  «>f  ih<«  platee  C  C.    To  ibe 

outer  edge*  of  the  )>Uih  Z> />  there  nm  nltarhed  by  hinge*,  k,  boardn.  £  R;  ihme  h»ard>  are  leg  plane., 
and  are  eltghtly  rnlMil  at  thnir  Inner  end*,  where  tliey  are  eouaeeted  to  the  plele* />,  In  order  to  form 
depr*«eioD«  to  o>irrra)Hiad  tu  Ibe  thupe  of  the  lege.  To  tho  nnder  aiirfaee  of  each  Ing  plane  Ihere  1> 
altaehed  a  metal  guld*, /,  Id  which  a  rack,  m,  wurka;  the  ontor  euj«nf  ih^  rack*  here  bare,  a,  projedluti 
from  them  at  rlfthtaagUa.  To  aaeh  lag  plane  there  la  attached  a  iliari,*!,  Iinrlng  a  plnUtn.p, andralchit 
f ,  tbereoD,  and  pawla.  r,  wblob  eaioh  Into  tba  ratobeia  f ,  the  pawli  btrtlig  attached  tn  tbe  oatar  aUlae  or 
the  tag  plaoea.    The  pinluna  gear  Into  Iha  ra«ks  m.    Th«  body  plaae,  and  aleo  tha  thigh  and  lag  ptanea, 
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u*  coT#red  b^  &  laluble  mttfrMB,  F.  with  i.  liolfl  niftde  ihronfb  II  to  c«n««|iond  with  tha  IiaI*  or  M|»«r- 
luro  cla  ihffplAiform  J,  tad  th<  maitreiiKlft  ftitt  or  onttoeorer  [>rnp*rl3r  ihothtgh  itnd  IrffpUura  wltlioai 
lnt«rr«rliig  with  thvir  ui»Ttftiii>ut>.  To  th«  iiadcr  aide  uf  ili»  plalTuTm  A  llior*  1«  Mttachod  hy  blDf*^  • 
lUp.  F,  hkr1a([  a  ■tuO'Qd  pod  «;r  ca«hliia,f,  apoo  It,  which,  irhea  the  Slip  FU  accared  apv&rd*  »^Iq*1  \h^^ 
platrorm  .i,  DIh  In  the  hole  or  Kiwrtnro  c  In  tha  platform  and  mattreax.  The  flap  la  aocnred  afaloct  i 
platform  by  a  bnttoo,  «." 

post  bedstead.  A  mattress  and  one  or  two  quilts  must  be  placed  upon 
the  boards  of  the  bedstead  underneath  the  sacking,  and  a  sheet  or  two 
above  the  sacking,  ui>oa  wliich  last  the  patient  is  to  be  laid.  In  ar- 
ranging the  linen  unaeraeath  the  patient,  the  most  convenient  plan  is, 
instead  of  using  only  one  sheet,  which  will  require  that  a  hole  shall 
be  made  in  it  corresponding  to  the  hole  in  the  sacking,  to  employ  two 
sheets,  and,  doubling  them  separately,  to  bring  the  folded  margin  a^| 
each  from  above  and  from  below  to  the  centre  of  the  opening.  When" 
the  patient  has  occasion  to  use  the  bed-pan  it  is  onlj  necessary  that 
two  or  four  persons  should  lift  this  frame,  and  place  under  each  corner 
a  block  about  one  foot  in  height,  or  it  may  be  raised  by  a  pulley  and 
ropes  suspended  from  the  ceding.  w^ 

We  may  also  floor  over  a  common  bedstead,  having  previously,  i^H 
case  it  is  an  adult  whom  we  have  to  treat,  removed  the  foot-board,  so 
that  we  may  extend  the  floor  two  or  three  feet  beyond  the  usual  length 
of  the  bedstead.  In  the  centre  of  this  floor  we  may  make  an  opening, 
so  arranged  as  to  be  closed  by  a  board  slid  underneath,  or  by  a  door 
fastened  with  a  couple  of  leathern  hinges,  and  closed  by  a  spring 
catch. 

A  very  comfortable  bed,  especially  for  children,  can  sometimes 
made  from  a  cot.     But  it  will  be  necessary,  always,  to  nail  a  piece 
board  firmly  across  the  top  and  bottom  of  tne  bedstead  when  the  .sac] 
ing  is  at  its  utmost  tension,  in  order  to  prevent  the  side  rails  froj 
falling  together.    The  top  board  must  be  nailed  on  vertically  like  an 
ordinary  head  board,  so  as  to  prevent  the  pillows  from  falling  oil',  bm 
the  bottom  piece  should  be  at  least  one  foot  wide,  and  laid  horizontall] 
to  support  and  steady  the  apparatus  as  it  extends  beyond  the  foot. 

Having  had  occasion  to  assist  the  late  Dr.  Treat,  in  the  managemei 
of  a  fracture  of  the  thigh,  in  the  case  of  a  little  girl  not  quite  thr< 
years  old,  I  was  struck  with  the  simplicity  and  completeness  of 
arrangement  which  he  had  made  to  prevent  the  bed  and  the  drcssinj 
from  becoming  soiled  with  the  urine.     It  was  only  to  leave  direct] 
underneath  the  nates  a  complete  opening  through  to  the  floor  for  tl 
escape  of  the  urine,  and  to  protect  the  margins  of  the  sacking  rq^ 
sheets,  which  came  nearly  together  at  the  opening,  with  pieces  or  oiW_ 
cloth  folded  upon  tliem.selves.    It  was  found  that  not  only  the  bed  waT 
in  this  way  kept  dry,  but  the  dressings  also ;  it  being  now  observed 
that  the  dressings  had  become  wet  heretofore  by  soiiking  up  the  mois- 
ture from  the  bed  rather  than  by  the  direct  fall  of  the  urine  upon 
them. 

Having  prepared  the  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  patient,  we  may 
proceed  as  follows  in  the  case  of  a  simple  fracture. 

Lay  the  perineal  band  in  its  place,  and  four  pieces  of  bandage 
versely  whore  the  broken  thigh  is  to  repose ;  over  the  four  trausven 
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Wnds  lay  a  firm  splint,  long  enough  to  reacb  from  the  tuberosity  of 
tbe  Ischium  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  ham,  and  nearly  as  wide  as  the 
diameter  of  the  thigh.  This  may  be  made  of  a  board  covered  with 
cotton  cloth,  and  carefully  stufied,  so  as  to  fit  all  the  inequalities  of 
the  several  portions  of  the  limb.  It  can  be  fitted  \vith  sufficient  accu- 
racy by  comparing  and  tr\nng  it  upon  the  sound  limb.  Of  all  the 
side  splints  this  is  the  most  important,  and  the  greatest  care  ought  to 
be  exercised  in  its  construction. 

The  patient,  having  been  previously  stripped  and  washed  with 
warm  water  and  soap,  is  laid  upon  the  bed  with  his  thigh  reposing 
upon  the  back  splint ;  the  head  and  trunk  being  at  first  moderately 
raised  to  prevent  any  strain  upon  the  muscles  of  tbe  front  of  the  thigh. 
An  assistant  seizes  the  knee  firmly  with  both  hands  and  makes 
moderate  traction  so  as  to  steady  the  limb,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
veuL  the  fragments  from  penetrating  the  flesh ;  while  the  surgeon  lays 
his  long  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  upon  each  side  of  the  leg  in  the 
manner  which  has  already  been  described,  protecting  the  ankles  with 
small  pads  made  of  cotton  batting.  Elevating  the  foot  a  little  more, 
he  proceeds  to  applv  a  roller  from  the  toes  up  to  the  ham.  Every- 
thing is  now  ready  for  the  long  splint,  which,  in  case  only  one  is  used, 
is  laid  outside  the  broken  limb,  and  the  perineal  band  adjusted  and 
tied  temporarily  in  a  bow  knot :  one  long  junk  is  pressed  between 
the  spliut  and  the  limb,  reaching  from  the  hip  to  the  heel,  and  imme- 
diately the  surgeon  fiistens  the  extending  bands  bo  the  foot-jncce  or 
to  the  extending  screw,  and  tightens  it  moderately  so  that  the  assistant 
may  release  his  hold  upon  the  knee. 

The  whole  limb  is  now  steadied  and  at  rest,  and  the  patient  seldom 
fails  to  declare  himself  relieved ;  after  which,  the  surgeon  may  pro- 
ceed more  at  leisure  to  complete  his  dressings. 

A  padded  splint  should  next  be  laid  upon  the  inside  of  the  thigh, 
extending  from  the  groiu  to  immediately  below  the  knee,  but  it  must 
aot  be  aflowed  to  press  much  upon  the  knee,  as  it  would  be  likely  to 
l>ecome  painful,  and  perhaps,  vesicate  the  skin  over  the  projecting 
bones.  Another  splint  in  front,  extending  from  the  groin  to  within 
one  inch  of  the  knee,  completes  the  inclosure  of  the  limb;  and  the 
whole  are  to  be  retained  in  place  by  tying  the  four  transverse  bands, 
previously  laid  under  the  limb,  around  the  three  short  lateral  spliats, 
and  the  long  outside  splint.  In  some  cases  I  prefer  to  secure  the  short 
lateral  splints  to  the  limb  independently  of  the  long  splint,  and  then 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  a  fourth  short  splint  upon  the  outside  of  tbe 
limb,  between  it  and  the  long  splint,  otherwise  the  transverse  bands 
will  cut  into  the  flesh. 

The  perineal  band  ought  now  to  be  made  permanently  fast,  and  the 
extension  carried  to  the  point  of  utmost  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the 
patient,  while  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  apply  a  roller  from  the  instep 
to  the  groin,  enveloping  at  the  same  time  the  splint  and  the  limb  in 
lis  successive  turns;  but  as  he  progresses  upwards,  he  should  lay  be- 
tween the  limb  and  the  splint  and  underneath  the  limb  as  many  soft, 
ootton  pads  as  may  be  needed  to  fill  up  all  the  inequalities;  these 
pads  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  extend  from  the  malleolus  extemus 
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to  near  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  to  lay  them  under  the  tendo- A  chillis 
and  knee,  outside  of  the  knee,  above  the  trochanter  major,  &c. 

Before  the  surgeon  leaves  he  should  ascertain  whether  the  extension 
is  too  violent,  or  whether  it  is  quite  painful,  and  in  either  case  it  mu^fl 
be  a  little  slaickened.  ^^ 

It*  the  patient  is  a  child,  or  an  intractable  adult,  the  double  splint 
ought  to  be   preferred,  and   the  unbroken  limb  be  secured  to  thoH 
opposite  long  splint  in  the  same  manner  as  the  broken,  only  that  xi4| 
perineal  baud  or  extending  straps  are  needed  for  the  sound  limb. 

The  rules  which  have  now  been  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  order 
and  manner  of  dressing,  are  the  results  of  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence  as  to  what  method  is  generally  the  most  convenient  and  useful ; 
but  circumstanoes  must  oocasionally  require  that  they  should  be 
somewhat  varied  or  modified;  and  when  other  forms  of  apparatiij^H 
are  employed  than  those  for  which  I  have  already  indicated  my  pr6^B 
ference,  the  rules  of  procedure  must  be  determined  by  the  peculiari- 
ties  of  the  apparatus.  In  short,  much  must  always  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  surgeon,  only  that  he  never  can  be  at  liberty  to  dress  a 
broken  thigh  in  a  hasty  or  slovenly  manner. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  the  limb  ought  to  be  seen  daily, 
and  at  each  visit  a  careful  examination  of  every  portion  of  the  ap- 
parel should  be  made,  so  far  as  this  can  be  done  without  opening  or 
removing  the  dressings;  and  whenever  anything  is  disarranged,  or  has 
become  too  tight  or  too  loose,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  correct 
these  faults,  the  bandages  should  be  removed  and  ^readjusted.  Gene- 
rally they  can  be  tightened  by  over-stitching  or  by  additional  bant 
ages.  If  the  patient  complains  of  pain  at  any  point  where  a  splh 
presses,  his  complaints  should  receive  prompt  attention,  and  the  cai 
should  be  ascertained  and  removed  if  possible.  Especially  ought 
surgeon  to  look  to  the  condition  of  the  perineum ;  and  generally  no 
harm  comes  of  slackening  or  removing  the  band  whenever  tbis  P&X^g 
is  to  be  inspected,  since  the  weight  of  the  body  alone  is  sufiicicn^| 
during  the  few  minutes  it  is  to  be  removed,  to  prevent  any  shortening 
of  the  limb. 

During  the  first  week  the  extension  should  be  increased,  according 
to  the  ability  of  the  patient  to  endure  it,  each  day ;  and  after  tbat^ 
steadily  maintained  until  union  has  taken  place.  1H 

In  the  case  of  an  adult,  we  ought  never  to  encourage  a  hope  that  he 
can  be  released  from  his  splints  in  less  than  eight  weeks,  although 
we  may  find  it  safe  to  remove  them  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  sixth 
week;  but  the  patient  seldom  wears  the  splints  too  long,  while  tbej^ 
are  often  removed  too  soon.     Remember  that  the  fragments  are  P^^ 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  uniting  side  by  side  and  not  end  to  end;  the^ 
muscles  which  act  upon  them  are  powerful,  and  the  weight  of  the 
limb  is  great,  so  that  the  time  withm  which  the  limb  can  be  safely 
trusted  alone  is  never  short. 

The  extension  may,  however,  be  relaxed  as  soon,  generally,  as  the 
twenty-eighth  day,  and  the  leg  may  be  lifted  daily  sdler  this,  and  the,— 
knee  and  ankle  very  gently  flexed  and  rubbed,  but  never  so  e:irly  adj 
this  period  can  the  short  side  splints  be  abandoned  safely.    Still  more 
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important  do  I  regard  the  continuance  of  -the  long  side  splint — no 
longer  now  as  a  means  of  extension,  but  only  of  retention — lest  the 
weight  of  the  limb  should  turn  the  foot  gradually  out,  or  occasion 
Eome  other  deformity. 

It  is  true  that  in  some  cases,  where  patients  are  remarkably  careful 
and  everything  has  gone  along  well,  I  have,  at  the  end  of  four  weeks, 
u>plied  a  paste  bandage  from  the  toes  to  the  groin,  and  permitted 
them  to  get  up  upon  crutches;  but  I  would  not  dare  to  recommend 
this  practice  to  the  inexperience<l  surgeon  or  to  the  incautious  patient. 
It  has  often  done  well,  but  sometimes  it  has  proved  disastrous.  It  is 
an  extra  hazard  which  the  surgeon  should  be  reluctant  to  incur. 

When  at  length  the  patient  is  permitted  to  leave  his  bed,  a  pair  of 
crutches  becomes  indispensable,  an<l  during  the  following  two  months 
but  little  weight  should  be  borne  upon  the  limb;  and  in  rising  from 
the  bed  care  must  be  taken  lest  the  limb  should  be  so  situated  as  that 
its  weight  would  make  it  bend. 


§  5.  Fraotuhrs  op  thb  Condyles. 
(a.)  Fractures  of  the  External  Condyle. 

Dr.  Alph.  B,  Crosby/  of  New  Hampshire,  has  published  an  account 
of  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  external  condyle,  in  a  young  man 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  which  happened  from  a  sudden  twist  of 
the  limb,  while   he  was   undressing  himself  to 
bathe.     He  was  "standing  on  a  shelving  bank,  Fig.  167. 

with  the  right  leg  flexed  over  the  left  in  order  to 
remove  his  pantaloons:  he  lost  his  balance,  par- 
tially twisted  the  leg,  and  fell  to  the  ground." 
Six  months  after,  the  fragment  was  removed  by 
Dr.  Crosby,  through  an  mcision  below  the  con- 
dyle.  The  recovery  of  the  young  man  has  been 
complete. 

The  accompanying  drawing  represents  the 
specimen  as  seen  from  its  lower  or  cartilaginous 
surface,  and  of  its  actual  size. 

Dr.  T.  S.  Kirkbride  has  also  reported  an  ex- 
ample of  simple  fracture  of  this  condyle,  which 
was  produced  by  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the  blow 
having  been  received  upon  the  inside  of  the  knee. 
When  this  patient  entered  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital^  Dec.  1884,  the  knee  was  much  swollen  and  crepitus  was 
plainly  felt,  but  the  fragment  was  not  displaced;  the  muscles  upon 
the  oiiter  side,  however,  were  so  strongly  contracted  as  to  abduct  the 
leg  and  produce  considerable  angular  deformit3\  The  limb  could  be 
easily  made  straight,  but  it  returned  to  its  former  position  of  abluo- 
tion,  as  soon  as  it  was  released.    When  fully  extentled,  slight  bending 


Dr.  Croi))7'>  «p«rlmen  of 
frHctora  of  the  •xieraa)  coa- 


■  Crosby,  New  Hampslilre  Jouni.  of  Ued.  1857. 
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of  the  joint  did  not  give  severe  pain,  but  when  in  any  degree  fle: 


Fig.  ]»J8. 


Sir   A«llcy   0.*"p«r'»   faw 
fn^lnra  of   tlia  DXtoroiil   coa- 
djU. 


aU  motion  was  very  painful. 

The  limb  was  placed  in  a  long  straight  frac-^^ 
ture  box,  and  cold   applications  were   mada|H 
great  swellitig  followed.     It  was  kept  extendeo^ 
in  this  manner,  or  in  the  long  splint  of  De- 
sault  twenty-eight  days ;  at  which  time  union 
seemed  to  have  taken  place,  but  the  motions  at     i, 
the  joint  were  very  limited  and  productive  O^H 
great  pain.     From   this  period  the  limb  wa^^ 
laid  in  a  splint  so  constructed  as  that  the  angle 
at  the  knee  could  be  changed  daily.    At  the 
end  of  about  six  weeks  he  began  to  walk  on 
crutches,  and  be  could  then  flex  the  leg  to  a 
right  angle.' 

Sir  Astlcy  has  related  a  case  of  comj)ouad 
fracture  of  tne  same  condyle,  produced  by  fall- 
ing from  a  curb-stone  upon  the  knees.  The 
man  died  on  the  24th  day.  On  examination 
after  death  the  external  condyle  was  found  to 
be  broken  ofl^  and  nlso  a  considerable  fragment  « 
was  detached  from  the  shaft  higher  up." 


(b.)  Fractures  of  tlie  Internal  Condyle. 


4 


Dr.  Thoma^s  Wells,  of  Columbia,  S.  C.  has  reported  an  example  of 
fracture  of  the  internal  condyle,  accompanied  with  a  dislocation  of  t 
head  of  the  tibia  outwards  and  backwards.  The  man  was  about  fo 
years  old,  and  intemperate.  Dr.  Wells  was  not  called  until  two  da 
after  the  injury  wa.s  received,  when  he  found  the  limb  greatly  swo 
lea  and  gangrenous.  The  man's  account  of  himself  was  that  while 
walking  in  the  back  yard  he  full,  and  thus  dislocated  his  knee,  and  th 
he  was  then  brought  into  the  house,  being  unable  to  stand  upon  " 
feet.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  t 
limb^  probably  because  his  general  condition  indicated  that  speed; 
death  was  inevitable.  On  the  fourth  day  lie  died.  The  autopsy  di 
closed,  in  addition  to  the  dislocation  of  the  tibia,  that  a  thick  scale 
bone  was  broken  from  the  inner  part  of  the  inner  condyle,  but 
remained  attached  to  the  ligaments.^ 

A  case  reported  to  mo  by  Dr.  Iicwis  Riggs,  a  very  intelligent  su 
geon,  practising  in  Homer,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  \ .,  was  more  successfuL 

A  lad,  fet.  15,  was  kicked  by  a  horse,  the  blow  being  received  upon 
the  right  knee.     Dr.  Higgs  saw  him  within  three  hours  after  the  aci 
dent,  and  found  the  internal  condyle  of  the  right  femur  broken  o 
carrjring  away  more  than  half  the  articulating  surface  of  the  joint; 
the  tibia  and  fibula  were  at  the  same  time  dislocated  inwards  and 


•  Kirlcbridv.  Amer.  Joarn.  M*td.  Bc\.,  Mnr.  1935.  rol.  xri.  p.  32. 
'  Sir  AstUy  I'ooper.  On  Disloc..  &c.,  op.  cit.,  p.  239. 

*  Walls,  Auier.  Joorn.  Ued.  Sui.,  Maj-,  1832,  vol.  x.  p.  25. 
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Upwards,  carrying  with  them  the  broken  condyle  and  the  patella.  The 
displacement  upwards  was  about  two  inches,  and  the  sharp  point  of 
the  inner  fragment  had  nearly  penetrated  the  skin.  There  was  no 
external  wound.  The  knee  presented  a  very  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, and  the  lad  was  suffering  greatly.  Being  at  a  distance  from 
town,  and  the  doctor  having  no  chloroform  or  pulleys  with  him,  he 
WAS  obliged  to  depend  solely  upon  the  aid  of  five  men  who  were  pre- 
sent* The  first  attempt  at  reduction  was  unsuccessful,  but  in  the 
second  attempt,  when  the  men  were  nearly  exhausted  in  their  efforts 
at  extension  and  counter-extension,  and  while  the  doctor  was  pressing 
forcibly  with  both  hands  uj>on  the  two  condyles,  the  bones  suddenly 
catne  into  position,  except  that  the  breadth  of  the  knee  seemed  to  be 
slightly  greater  than  the  other,  a  circumstance  which  was  probably 
due  to  the  irregularities  of  the  broken  surfaces,  which  prevented  per- 
fect coaptation. 

Neither  splints  nor  bandages  were  required  to  maintain  the  bones 
in  place ;  but  anticipating  the  probable  occurrence  of  anchylosis,  and 
with  a  view  to  making  the  limb  as  useful  as  possible  in  this  condition, 
the  doctor  placed  hira  upon  '*  a  double  inclined  plane,"  which  being 
supplied  with  lateral  supports,  would  also  pixivont  any  deflection  in 
either  direction,  in  case  the  limb  was  disposed  to  such  displacement. 

The  subsequent  treatment  consisted  in  the  use  of  cold  water  dress- 
ings. Very  little  inflammation  followed.  A  portion  of  the  integu- 
ment sloughed,  but  the  bone  was  not  exposed,  and  it  healed  rapidly. 
On  the  twenty-fourth  day  Dr.  Kiggs  gave  to  the  joint  passive  motion, 
and  this  was  repeuteil  at  intervals  until,  at  the  end  of  three  months, 
he  was  able  to  walk  with  a  cane.  At  the  end  of  a  year  Dr.  Riggs 
examined  the  leg,  and  found  the  knee  a  very  little  larger  than  the 
other,  and  he  could  not  flex  it  quite  as  completely.  In  all  other 
ret^pects  it  was  perfect,  and  the  boy  himself  declared  it  was  as  good  as 
the  other. 

TVeaim^nt  of  Fractures  of  eitlter  Condyle. — The  few  cases  of  tbese  acci- 
dents which  have  been  reported  have  been,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
treated  in  the  straight  position.  In  Kirkbride's  case  any  degree  of 
flexion  was  painful,  although  tlierc  was  little  or  no  displacement  of  the 
fragment;  and  we  think  we  can  see,  in  the  relative  position  of  the  arti- 
cular surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  femur,  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  straight 
or  nearly  straight  position  must  generally  be  preferred.  Whichever 
condyle  is  broken,  the  remaining  condyle  will  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
a  difuocjLtion  and  consequent  shortening  of  the  limb,  unless,  indeed, 
the  dislocation  has  already  occurred  as  an  immediate  consequence  of 
tlie  injury.  It  i£  very  certfiin  that  it  would  not  take  place  from  the 
action  of  the  muscles  when  the  limb  was  straight.  In  the  flexed  posi- 
tion I  can  conceive  that  it  might  take  place,  but  yet  not  easily.  It  is 
not  a  dislocation  of  the  limb,  then,  that  we  seek  chiefly  to  avoid,  but 
a  deflection  of  the  leg  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  according  as  one  or 
the  other  of  the  condyles  has  been  broken.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that,  in  order  to  resist  this  tendency,  nothing  but  the  straight  position 
will  answer,  and  that  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  a 
long  splint  upon  one  or  both  sides  of  the  limb^  and  to  secure  the 
28 
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whole  length  of  both  thigh  and  leg  to  this  splint.  The  long  fracture 
box  used  by  Kirkbride,  if  well  cushioned  on  all  sides,  seems  to  me  at 
once  to  answer  most  completely  this  important  iudicatiou,  rendering 
it  even  unnecessary  to  employ  a  bandage,  since  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  box  will  compel  the  limb  to  adopt  the  proper  position. 

As  to  the  remainder  of  the  treatment,  it  must  consist  essentially  in 
the  active  employment  of  such  means  as  are  calculated  to  prevent  and 
allay  iuflamuiatiou ;  especially  ought  the  surgeon  not  to  oiuit  to  avail 
himself  of  so  valuable  au  antiphlogistic  agent  as  cool  water  lotions. 

As  soon  as  the  union  is  consummated  the  joint  surfaces  should  be 
submitted  to  passive  motion  in  order  to  prevent  anchylosis ;  and  it 
would  be  better  to  commence  this  so  early  as  to  hazard  somewhat  a 
displacement  of  the  fragment  than  to  wait  too  long.  It  may  not,  in 
some  cases,  be  improper  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  day,  and  in  nearly 
all  cases  it  should  be  practised  as  early  as  the  twenty-eighth. 


(c.)  Fractures  bettoemi  the  Condyles  and  across  the  Base, 


Etiology. — A  fracture  of  this  character  may  be  produced  by  a  blow 
received  upou  the  side  of  the  limb  or  upon  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
femur ;  sometimes  the  blow  has  been  received  directly  upon  the  patella 
when  the  kneo  was  bent,  and  Bichat  mentions  a  case  in  which  it  was 
produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  feet 

Syviptoms. — This  fracture  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  preceding 
by  the  much  greater  mobility  of  the  fragments  and  by  the  palpable 
shortening  of  the  limb,  since  an  overlap}>ing  of  the  broken  end  is 
here  almost  inevitable.  Each  fragment  may  be  felt  to  move  separately, 
and  the  motion  will  be  accompanied  with  crepitus. 

Prognosis. — The  danger  of  violent  inilammation  in  the  joint  is  im- 
minent, and  anchylosis  of  the  knee  is  to  be  anticipnle<l  as  the  most 
favorable  result,  since  the  joint  surfaces  are  likely  to  be  rendered  im- 
movable by  fibrinous  deposits  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  also 
by  the  atlhesion  of  the  musclea  to  one  another  and  to  the  Iwne  higher 
up,  where  the  fracture  of  the  shaft  has  occurred.  More  fortunate 
results  than  these  may,  indeed,  be  hoped  for.  inasmuch  as  they  have 
occasionally  been  noticed,  but  they  cannot  fairly  be  expected. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  sucb  accidents  have  demanded,  either  imme- 
diately or  at  a  later  j)eriod,  amputation.  If  recovery  takes  place,  a 
shortening  of  the  thigh  is  inevitable.  Mr.  Canton,  of  London,  has 
twice  performed  successfully  resection  of  the  joint  end  of  the  bone  in 
such  accidents.' 

TVeaiment. — Malgaiguc  saw  a  patient  who  had  been  treated  by 
Guerlwis  with  the  aid  of  extension  and  counter-extension,  who  was 
confined  to  his  bed  five  months,  and  who  had  at  the  end  of  eight  years 
very  little  motion  in  the  joint,  and  he  seems  disposed  to  charge  in 
some  measure  these  unfortunate  consequences  to  the  position  in  which 
the  limb  was  placed,  namely,  the  straight  position.  But  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  if  the  treatment  was  at 

<  Lftnoat.  Aug.  28,  1858.     Trftu.  Londoa  Path.  800.,  18G0. 
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all  responsible  for  the  results,  the  error  consisted  in  too  long  and  un- 
necessary confinement,  and  in  too  mucli  extension.  I  suspect  tliat 
the  mere  matter  of  position  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  anchylosis. 
Malgaignc  does  not,  however,  himself  recommend  anything  more  than 
a  very  slight  amount  of  flexion  at  the  knee;  and  to  this  practice! 
am  prepared  to  give  ray  assent;  since  it  will  give  to  the  limb  the  best 
position  in  case  anchylosis  does  occur,  and  it  is  not  iucousiatent  with 
the  employment  of  the  moderate  amount  of  extension  which  alone  is 
justiiiable  after  this  accident.  If  the  young  surgeon  should  differ 
with  me  in  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  using  great 
force  to  retain  the  fragments  in  place  and  prevent  overlajjping,  I  beg 
him  to  consider  that  this  accident  never  happens  except  from  the 
application  of  an  extraordinary  force,  and  that  consequently  intense 
inflammation  and  swelling  are  almost  certain  to  ensue;  and  that  in 
some  cases,  the  very  fact  that  immediately  after  the  accident,  or  for 
some  hours  sucoeeding,  no  swelling  occurs,  or  muscular  contraction, 
and  that  replaoement  of  the  ft-agments  is  easily  accomplished,  is  evi- 
dence only  of  the  great  severity  of  the  injury,  and  that  the  whole 
system  is  lying  under  the  shock ;  to  which,  if  the  patient  does  not 
succumb,  sooner  or  later  reaction  will  ensue,  and  the  fragments  will 
be  gradually  drawn  up  with  a  resistless  power.  The  surgeon  ought 
to  remember  also  that  to  make  extension  in  this  case,  he  is  obliged 
to  pull  upon  those  very  ligaments  and  tendons  about  the  joint  which, 
having  been  torn  or  bruised,  must  soon  become  exquisitely  sensitive. 
The  long  straight  box,  already  recommended  when  speaking  of 
fracture  of  one  condyle,  is  equally  applicable  here;  only  that  it  needs 
a  foot-board,  or  some  sort  of  foot-piece  to  which  an  extending  appa- 
ratus may  be  secured,  and  that  a  pillow  should  be  placed  under  the 
knee  to  give  the  limb  the  proper  flexion. 

OjJte. — A  man  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London, 
Sept.  17, 1816,  with  a  fracture  between  the  condyles,  accompanied  also 
with  a  fracture  through  the  shaft  higher  up,  occasioned  by  being 
caught  in  the  wheels  of  a  carriage  while  in  motion.  There  was  a 
small  wound  opposite  tlic  point  of  fracture,  and  the  external  condyle 
was  displaced  outwards. 

The  limb  was  laid  in  a  fracture  box,  and  in  a  position  of  scmi- 
^^^       flexion, 

^H  On  the  18lh  of  Nov.,  the  external  condyle,  ha\'ing  protruded  through 

^^^       the  skin,  and  being  dead,  was  removed  with  the  forceps,  bringing  with 
I  it  a  portion  of  the  articular  surface. 

^K  On  the  6th  of  Dec.  he  was  discharged  from  the  hospital,  and  in 

^H        February  following  he  was  walking  without  any  support,  and  with 
^H        the  iree  use  of  the  joint.* 

^™  Case. — While  I  am  writing,  a  gentleman  living  about  eighty  miles 

\  from  town  has  been  thrown  Irom  his  carriage,  breaking  the  leit  femur 

I  just  above  the  condyles  into  many  fragments,  so  that  when  I  saw  him, 

I  on  the  following  day,  the  attending  physician  showed  me  about  four 

I  or  five  inches  of  the   entire   thickness  of  the  shaft  which  he  bad 


A.  Cooper  oa  Dialoo.,  &c.,  op.  oil.,  p.  239. 
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removed.    The  external  condyle  was  completely  separated  from  the 
internal,  and  was  quite  movable. 

In  this  case  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
patient^a  life  on  the  sixth  or  Beventb  day. 


CHAPTER    XXIX 


FRACTURES  OF  THE  PATELLA, 

Causes. — Of  seventeen  fractures  of  the  patella  which  have  come  under 
my  observation,  sixteen  were  the  result  of  direct  blows,  or  of  fulls 
upon  the  knee.  In  the  remaining  example  the  fracture  was  due  solely 
to  muscular  action :  A  sailor,  aged  about  thirty  years,  had  caught  the 
heel  of  his  boot  in  a  knot-hole  in  the  floor,  which  threw  him  back- 
wards, and  in  the  effort  to  sustain  himself  the  patella  was  broken 
transversely.  Dr.  Kirkbride  has  reported  a  case  in  which  both  patella; 
were  broken  in  a  similar  manner  but  at  different  periods.  The  patient 
was  a  girl,  rot.  29,  who  was  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
Oct.  16,  1833.  "  In  falling  backwards,  and  making  an  effort  to  save 
lierself,"  the  right  patella  had  been  fractured.  She  was  dismissed 
cured  on  the  second  of  Dec,  and  on  the  20th  of  April  following  she 
was  readmitted,  with  a  fracture  of  the  left  patella,  produced  in  the 
same  manner  as  before;  but  in  her  effort  to  save  the  right  limb,  the 
left  received  all  the  strain  and  the  patella  gave  way.'  Dr.  Kirkbride 
records  another  instance  of  fracture  from  muscular  exertion  in  a  man 
aet.  32,  who  attempted  to  jump  into  a  cart,  by  raising  his  body  with 
his  hands  resting  upon  the  bottom  of  the  vehicle;'  and  Dr.  Hayward, 
of  Boston,  saw  a  case  in  the  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital,  in  a  man  set.  67, 
which  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  false  step  in  descending  a  flight 
of  stairs.' 

Pathology. — All  the  fractures  produced  by  muscular  action  have 
been  found  to  be  transverse,  and  the  same  is  true  generally  of  fractures 


Fig.  1G9. 


Fig.  170. 


'produced  by  direct  blows ;  occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  lon- 
gitudinal fractures,  or  with  fractures  more  or  less  oblique  and  com- 

'  Kirkbride,  Amer.  Jonrn.  M«<1.  Sd.,  Aug.  1835,  vol.  xtI.  p.  330. 

<  Uayward,  Am.  Joarn.  Ued.  Sol.,  vol.  xxz.,  twta  New  Eng.  Quart.  Jonrn., Jaljr,  1842. 
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minuted.  Thirteen  of  the  fractures  seen  by  me  were  aipple  and 
transverse;  one  was  simple  and  oblique,  and  one  was  comminuted* 
The  oblique  fracture  was  in  the  person  of  a  child  five  years  old,  who 
fell  on  his  left  knee,  Jan.  31, 1848,  breaking  off  a  pmall  fragment  from 
the  upper  and  inner  margin  of  the  jiatella.  It  did  not  separate  from 
the  main  fragment  except  when  the  knee  was  flexed,  and  it  was  then 
thrown  directly  forwards,  presenting  to  the  finger  a  sharp  point.  Dr. 
Flint,  who  was  with  myself  in  attendance,  kept  the  leg  extended  and 
had  the  knee  constantly  moistened  with  cool  lotions.  Six  months 
after,  I  could  not  discover  any  traces  of  the  accident.  There  is  a 
specimen,  illustrating  a  similar  fracture,  but  not  united,  in  the  collec- 
tion at  St,  Thomass  Hospital,  London.*  Dupuytren,  A.  Cooper  and 
others  have  also  mentioned  cases  of  longitudinal  fracture. 

I  have  seen  a  double  transverse  fracture,  or  a  fracture  of  both 
patellie  in  a  man  let,  22,  who  fell  from  a  third  story  window,  striking, 
DO  says,  upon  his  knees.  He  was  taken  to  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  in  Buffalo,  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  made  an  excellent 
recovery. 

Fig.  171. 


Sym-plorm. — The  symptoms  which  characterize  a  transverse  fracture 
of  the  patella  are  sufficiently  diagnostic.  The  fragments  are  separated 
horn  each  other,  the  superior  fragment  being  drawn  upwards  more  or 
less,  according  to  the  power  and  activity  of  the  muscles,  or  the  degree 
to  which  the  ligamentous  covering  of  the  patella  has  been  torn.  In 
some  cases,  also,  the  violent  flexion  of  the 
knee,  Fig.  172,  has  completed  the  separa- 
tion which  otherwise  might  have  been 
only  partial.  By  passing  the  finger  along 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  limb  with  a 
moderate  degree  of  firmness,  the  depres- 
sion between  the  fragments  will  be  made 
manifest. 

No  crepitus  can  be  expected  unless  the 
fratfrnents  remain  in  contact,  a  condition 
which  Ls  very  unusual.  The  patient  is 
nnable  to  stand,  and  esjjecially  is  the  power 
of  extending  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  com- 
pletcly  lost.    Usually  a  good  deal  of  swell- 
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ing  immedifitely  succeeds  the  accident,  and  afler  a  time  the  skin 
becomes  more  or  less  discolored  from  effusions  of  blood.  If  the 
fracture  is  longitudinal  or  oblique,  a  slight  separation  is  usually 
present,  but  not  always  very  easily  detected. 

Pro(f7wsU. — One  of  my  patients,  who  had  a  comminuted  fracture, 
with  other  serious  injuries,  died,  but  not  as  a  consequence  of  the  frac- 
ture. In  the  following  case  the  fragments  appear  never  to  have  united, 
although  the  patient  recovered. 

John  Sharkie,  tet.  24,  a  soldier  in  the  British  service,  while  serving 
in  the  East  Indies,  was  struck  on  the  right  knee  while  he  was  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  his  leg  bent  under  him. 

He  was  immediately  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  surgeon  of  the 
89th  regiment  of  infantry.  During  the  first  eleven  days  no  splints  or 
bandages  were  applied,  on  account  of  the  sevei'e  inllammation  and 
swelling.  A  compress  was  then  placed  over  both  fragments,  and 
they  were  bound  together  by  rollers,  &c.  The  whole  limb  was  sus- 
pended on  an  inclined  plane,  the  foot  being  made  fast  to  a  foot-board. 

This  treatment  was  continued  four  months. 
F'p-  n3.  When  the  bandages  were  removed   the 

limb  was  badly  swollen;  and  immediately 
the  upper  fragment  was  drawn  up  toward 
the  body.  Eighteen  months  elapsed  be- 
fore he  could  walk,  even  with  the  aid  of 
a  cane. 

March  27, 1855,  iwentv-nine  years  after 
the  injury  wjis  received,  lie  was  an  inmate 
of  the  Buftlilo  Hospital,  and  I  was  per- 
mitted to  examine  his  knee  carefully. 

The  lower  fragment  is  not  displace<l,  but 
when  the  leg  is  straight  upon  the  thigh 
the  upper  fragment  lies  two  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  lower,  and  when  it  is 
flexed  upon  the  thigh  the  upper  fragment 
is  removed  five  inchas  from  the  lower. 
There  is  no  ligament  or  other  bond  of  union,  so  far  as  I  can  discover. 
He  walks  with  very  little  or  no  halt,  but  he  cannot  walk  fast. 

In  every  other  instance  which  has  come  under  my  notice  union  has 
tiiken  place  at  periods  varying  from  twenty-four  to  fifty -eight  days;, 
the  average  being  thirty-eight  days.  Eleven  cases  have  united  by  a 
ligament  varying  in  length  from  one-ciuartor  to  one-half  an  inch. 
These  measurements,  made  upon  the  living  subject,  may  not  be 
mathematically  accurate,  but  they  cannot  bo  tar  from  the  truth. 

In  one  instance,  the  case  of  a  man  jet.  40,  the  fracture  having  been 
treated  by  another  surgeon,  the  ligamentous  union,  at  first  complete, 
seems  to  have  subsequently  given  way  in  part.  He  called  upon  me 
for  advice  nine  weeks  after  the  fracture  had  occurred.  The  patella 
was  surrounded  with  bony  callus,  so  that  it  was  considerably  wider 
than  the  other.  The  fragments  seemed  to  be  united  by  a  short  liga- 
ment)  except  on  the  inner  side,  where  there  was  a  separation  or 
rupture  of  the  ligament  to  the  extent  of  one-quarter  of  an  inch.     The 
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patient  explained  this  by  wijing  that  the  splint  was  removed  at  the 
end  of  four  weeks,  and  that  alter  a  week  more  he  began  to  walk,  but 
that  he  almost  immediately  felt  it  tear  or  give  way  on  the  inner  side. 

Dr.  Kirkbride  has  reported  a  case  of  ligamentoiia  union  of  the 
patella,  in  which  the  ligament  was  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and 
was  attached  only  to  the  inner  margins  of  the  fracture.  '*  He  was  able 
to  walk  as  rapidly  as  ever,  and  without  perceptible  limping."*  A 
similar  case  is  reported  by  Dr.  AVat.son,  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
fragments  became  separated  three  and  a  half  inches.'  In  both  instances 
the  fragments  were  supposed  to  have  united  by  a  short  ligament, 
which  had  become  lengthened  by  premature  use  of  the  limb;  in  the 
case  reported  by  Kirkbride,  the  ligament  seemed  to  have  partly  torn, 
as  in  the  case  reported  by  myself.  D.  Coalo  presented  to  the  Boston 
Society  for  Medical  Improvement,  at  its  April  meeting  in  1856,  a 
specimen  of  a  fractured  patella  taken  from  a  man  sixty-five  years  old, 
the  fracture  having  occurred  ten  years  before.  The  fragments  were  at 
first  so  closely  united  that  no  division  between  them  could  be  dis- 
covered, but  subsequently  they  became  separated  at  their  outer  edges 
one  inch,  and  at  their  inner  e^ges  one-eighth  of  an  inch.* 

Twice,  I  believe,  I  have  seen  a  bony  union  of  the  patella.  The  first 
in.«tance  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  an  oblique  or 
longitudinal  fracture  across  one  comer  of  the  patella;  and  in  the  other 
example  the  action  of  the  muscles  upon  the  upper  fragment  was  pre- 
vented by  the  occurrence  of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  at  the 
same  time,  which  permitted  the  thigh  to  shorten  upon  itself.  The 
laan  was  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  in  a  fall  from  a  scaflFold  had 
broken  his  left  femur,  and  also  the  patella.  The  patella  was  broken 
transversely,  near  its  middle,  and  also  longitudinally  near  its  inner 
margin.  The  fragments  were  all  distinctly  made  out,  Dra.  Lewis  and 
Dayton,  of  Buftalo,  were  in  attendance,  and  on  the  fifth  day  I  was 
called  in  consultation.  We  dressed  the  limb  with  a  long  straight 
f^lint,  employing  moderate  extension  and  counter-extension.  The 
patella  was  covered  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  On  the  fifty- 
eighth  day  I  found  the  fragments  of  the  patella  united. 

June  3,  1854,  fire  months  after  the  accident.  I  examined  the  limb 
carefully.  The  femur  was  shortened  half  an  inch.  and.  although  the 
two  main  fragments  of  the  patella  were  separated  half  an  inch,  the 
bond  of  union  seemed  to  be  bone.  It  was  hard,  and  allowed  of  no 
motion  in  the  up|>er  fragment  separate  from  the  lower.  The  lateral 
fragment  was  also  apparently  united  by  bone  and  in  place.  He  had 
but  little  motion  in  the  knee-joint,  yet  he  walked  very  well,  and  was 
able  to  pursue  his  trade,  as  a  carpenter,  without  much  inconvenience. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  8ucceede<l  m  obtaining  a  bony  union  in  some 
longitudinal  fractures,  but  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  failed,  owing  to  the 
want  of  apposition  in  the  fragments.  It  might  seem  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  accomplish  apposition  in  all  longitudinal  fractures,  but  expe- 

*  Kirkhride,  Araer.  Jonni.  of  Med,  ScIeTwes,  vol.  iti.  p.  32. 

*  Watsou,  N.  Y.  Joarn.  of  Mod.  and  Surgery,  vol.  tii.,  flrst  aeries,  p.  366. 

*  Cua.t«,  Boflton  Hed.  &Dd  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  lir.  p.  402. 
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rienco  has  shown  that  it  is  not  always,  the  fragments  being  kept 
asunder  partly  Ly  the  action  of  the  oblique  fibres  of  the  vaati  and 
partly  by  the  pressure  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  especially  when 
the  leg  is  slightly  flexed. 

Whether  the  fracture  is  transverse  or  longitudinal,  a  bony  union 
may  occasionally  be  obtained  when  the  fragments  are  retained  in 
absolute  contact  for  a  sufficieut  length  of  time;  but  the  failure  to 
procure  a  bony  union  is  not  a  matter  of  consequence,  since  a  short 
ligament  is  equally  useful. 

Post,  of  New  York,  has  reported  three  cases  of  compound  fracture 
of  the  patella  extending  into  the  knee-joint,  brought  to  a  suocesafal 
termination.' 

In  a  case  mentioned  by  Eve,  of  Augusta^  occasioned  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  and  in  which  amputation  became  necessary  on  the  tenth 
day,  "the  knee-joint  was  found  filled  with  dark  grumous  blood;  a 
portion  of  the  cartilage  of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  os  femoris  was 
chipped  off,  and  the  patella  broken  into  a  number  of  fragments."' 

Lewitt,  of  Michigan,  has  related  a  case  of  fracture  in  a  lad  aet.  16, 
produced  by  striking  his  knee  against  a  piece  of  timber,  which  re* 
suited  in  suppuration  of  the  knee-joint,  but  from  which  he  finally 
recovered  with  the  (wrfect  use  of  the  limb.  The  fracture  of  the  patellu 
was  oblique,  traversing  only  its  upper  and  outer  margin,  and  it  was 
never  much  displaced.* 

Dr.  Levergood,  of  Pa.,  has  reported  a  similar  case  in  which  it  be- 
came necessary  to  open  the  joint  freely,  yet  it  was  followed  by  au 
excellent  recovery,  only  a  slight  anchylosis  remaining  at  the  knee- 
joint.* 

TreatmenL — Sanborn,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  has  contrived  a  method  of 
treating  transverse  fractures  of  the  patella,  Figs.  174,  175,  and  also 
cases  of  rupture  of  the  ligamentum  patellse,  which  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  describing  in  his  own  language. 

"While  repairing  one  of  the  public  buildings  in  this  city,  two  men, 
masons  by  trade,  were  precipitated,  by  the  breaking  of  a  staging,  a 
distance  of  twenty-five  feet  on  to  a  plank  floor.  One  of  the  men 
received  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  died  in  consequence; 
the  other  escaped  with  a  rupture  of  the  ligamentum  patella).  The 
man  was  conveyed  home,  and  a  neighboring  physician  applied  the 
usual  dressing  of  a  '  figure-of-eight'  bandage,  with  a  splint  behind  the 
joint.  In  the  course  of  the  following  night,  the  pain  in  the  knee 
became  intolerable  from  the  swelling  and  consequent  lightness  of  the 
bandage,  and  all  dressings  were  removed.  The  following  day  the  ease 
was  transferred  to  my  care  by  the  attending  physician.  I  found  the 
knee  a  good  deal  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  there  was  evidence  of 
extensive  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  joint  and  surrounding  tissue. 
The  patella  was  drawn  up  the  thigh  for  a  distance  of  four  inches;  and, 
although  it  could  be  brought  down  nearly  to  its  proper  situation  by 

*  Post,  New  York  Jcmni.  of  Mnd.,  vol.  li..  flret  series,  p.  3G7. 

*  Ere,  Soulkeni  Med.  ftud  Surg.  Joam.,  1846;  aUo  Bost.  Mu4l.  Joarn.,  vol.  xxxvlU 
p.  427.  *  L«witl,  Medical  ludepundviil,  SepL.  IS^ii. 

*  Lerergood  i^mer.  Jouro.  Med.  Set.,  Jan.  IdUO. 
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the  liand.  a  bandfigo  suiHciently  tight  to  keep  it  there  could  not  be 
bonuk  The  object  to  be  accomplished,  then,  was  to  bring  a  sufficient 
force  to  bear  on  the  patella,  without  making  pressure  on  the  joint  or 
impeding  the  circulation  of  the  limb.  And  it  was  accomplished  in 
this  manner:  A  strip  of  ordinary  adhesive  })laster,  four  feet  long  and 
two  and  a  half  inches  wide,  was  applied  to  the  limb  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  thigh  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  leaving  at  the  knee  a 
free  loop.  A  roller  bandage  was  then  applied  above  and  below  the 
knee,  for  the  purj^ose  of  securing  the  plaster  and  controlliug  the  cir- 
culation and  muscular  contraction.  A  small  stick,  six  or  eight  inches 
in  length,  then  being  put  through  the  loop  over  the  knee,  the  plaster 
■was  twisted  until  the  jjatella  was  brought  nearly  down  to  its  proper 
situation.  Before  applying  the  twijit,  a  hard  compress  was  placed 
above  the  edge  of  the  patella  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  force 
to  bear  directly  upon  that  bone.  *  «  *  *  Leeches  anil  fomenta- 
tions were  applied  to  the  joint,  and,  as  the  inflammation  subsided,  the 
plaster  was  tightened,  until  (at  about  the  sixth  day)  the  bone  was 
brought  fully  down  to  its  normal  situation.  It  was  there  held,  with- 
out the  slightest  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  until  union  took  place.    la 

Pig.  174. 


S  IC.  Stfthrtra'ft  ini>ifit  *tTAfm\ng  m  rr»etnr»d  pftt^lU.    R^preienU  (be  Utah  oorared  vltli  •  broad  b»ad 
«f  alkMlva  plA«t«r  Uftod  tnlo  »  loop  ov«r  the  kuM. 

Fig.  175. 


9nm«  appftnto*:  drawing  <Miiipl*tff.  Ri«pr«*rDlH  ibe  bsad  of  ndbMlre  plA«l«r  Menrcd  Id  plar«1)]r  * 
rollw.  wbil«  \\i*  i"<*\f  1*  1>'>li)K  druwii  f<iitfit)i«r  t>7  rnrntoQ.  rtiil«nii»aih  i1i«  pla«t«,  and  Just  abura  Uia 
Bpptf  ftagmaat  of  the  patolIiL,  a  eonipreNN  U  pUnNl  to  aid  the  idjaiimeat. 

three  weeks  the  man  was  able  to  walk  alone,  with  the  plaster  still 
applietil,  and  the  recovery  was  ultimately  perfect.  There  is  now  no 
perceptible  halt  in  the  gait. 

"Within  the  last  two  years  several  cases  of  transverse  fracture  of 
the  patella  have  been  treated  by  this  method,  both  by  myself  and 
others  in  this  vicinity^  and  with  perfect  suocess."* 

*  BoBtoD  Med.  and  Surg.  Joarn.,  toI,  IJt.  p.  174. 
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The  dressing  which  I  have  usually  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
this  fracture,  consists  of  a  single  inclined  plane,  of  sufficient  length  to 
support  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  about  six  inches  wider  than  the  limb 
at  the  knee.  This  plane  rises  from  a  horizontal  floor  of  the  same 
length  and  breadth,  and  is  supported  at  its  distal  end  by  an  upright 
piece  of  board,  which  serves  both  to  lift  the  plane  and  to  support  and 
steady  the  foot.  The  distal  end  of  the  inclined  plane  may  be  elevated 
from  six  to  eighteen  inches,  according  to  the  length  of  the  limb  and 
other  circumstances.  Upon  either  side,  about  four  inches  below  the 
knee,  is  cut  a  deep  notch.  The  foot-piece  stands  at  right  angles  with 
the  inclined  plane,  and  not  at  right  angles  with  the  horizontal  floor ; 
it  may  be  perforated  with  holes  for  the  passage  of  tapes  or  bandages 
to  secure  the  focJt. 

Having  covered  the  apparatus  with  a  thick  and  soft  cushion  care- 
fully adapted  to  all  the  irregularities  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  especial 
care  being  taken  to  All  completely  the  space  under  the  knee,  the 
whole  limb  is  now  laid  upon  it,  and  the  foot  gently  secured  to  the 
foot-board,  between  which  and  the  foot  another  cushion  is  placed. 

The  body  of  the  patient  should  also  be  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  so  as 
the  more  effectually  to  relax  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle. 

Fig.  176. 
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The  Aitthob'4  Mods  of  DEBsaixn  a  Pbactdbbd  Patslla. 
a.  B^d  b.  Floor  nf  ApparBtan.  e.  Fuot-pleeo,  rnrolphed  with  fpneHtra}  through  which  ntrniin  mnj  be 
paxKod  t»  tMrure  ih<>  (nut,  and  with  plat  on  each  margto.  d  8togl<>  taclloed  plane  raNieoed  to  the  foot- 
pleco  at  any  height,  hy  tneHim  of  a  hook  dropped  over  thii  plat,  e,  e.  Cuthloo :  thicker  nodcr  the  kuee 
thau  at  (rither  end  /  Uoller  to  fecnre  leg  and  llilgh  to  the  iDctlned  plane  ;  not  coniptelelj  applied,  ff, 
Adhetivo  planter'*  luld  over  a  cumpreRM  and  cronsed  under  the  Kpllnt.  ThofC  from  above  pami  throngh  a 
notch  In  the  Kpllut  helow  the  koeo.    A,  h.  EndM  o(  the  cumpreHReit,  neon  from  under  the  adhealve  ptaalen. 


A  compress  made  of  folded  cotton  cloth,  wide  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  knee,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  a  point 
four  inches  above  the  patella  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  and  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  is  now  placed  on  the  front  of,  and  above  the 
knee.  While  an  assistant  presses  down  the  upper  fragment  of  the 
patella,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  secure  it  in  place  with  bands  of 
adhesive  plaster.  Eacn  band  should  be  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches 
^vide,  and  sufficiently  long  to  inclose  the  limb  and  splint  obliquely. 
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The  centre  of  the  first  baud  is  laid  upon  the  compress  partly  above  and 
partly  upon  the  upper  fragment,  and  its  extremities  are  brought  down 
jm  as  to  pass  through  the  two  notches  on  the  side  of  the  splint  and 
close  upon  each  other  underneath.  The  second  band,  imbricating  the 
firaty  descends  a  little  lower  upon  the  patella  and  is  secured  below  in 
the  same  manner.  The  third,  and  so  on  successively  until  the  whole 
extent  of  the  compress  and  knee  is  covered,  is  carried  more  nearly 
at  right  angles  around  the  leg  and  splint;  the  last  bands  passing 
obliquely  from  below  the  ligamentum  patellae  upwards  and  backwards. 
The  dressing  is  now  completed  by  passing  a  cotton  roller  around  the 
whole  length  of  the  limb  and  splint,  commencing  at  the  toes  and 
ending  at  the  zroin.  This  is  to  be  applied  lightly,  as  its  object  is  only 
to  support  ana  steady  the  limb  upon  the  splint. 

The  great  advantage  which  this  mode  of  dressing  possesses  is,  that  it 
does  not  ligate  the  leg  or  thigh  completely,  since,  on  either  aide,  between 
the  broad  margins  of  the  splint  and  the  points  where  the  straps  and 
bandages  touch  the  limb,  there  is  a  space,  more  or  less  considerable, 
against  which  no  pressure  is  made,  and  through  which  the  circulation 
may  go  on  without  impediment;  so  that,  however  firmly  the  bands 
are  drawn  across  the  knee,  no  swelling  occurs  in  the  foot.  As  to  its 
eflBciency,  the  l^est  testimony  which  can  be  presentetl  is  the  simple  fact 
that  of  six  cases  treated  by  this  method,  four  have  united  by  a  liga- 
ment of  only  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  two  by  a  ligament 
of  half  an  inch. 

The  following  example  of  n  fracture  of  both  patellm  will  illustrate 
tlie  general  advantages  of  this  dressing:— 

John  Dundas,  Kt.  22,  fell,  October  22,  1852,  in  the  night  while 
asleep,  from  a  window  in  the  third  story  of  a  dwelling-house,  striking 
with  his  knees  upon  the  stone  side-walk. 

On  the  tenth  day  I  Ux>k  charge  of  him  at  the  Buffalo  lEospital  of 
the  Sisters  of  Cliarity.  I  found  both  limbs  in  Gibson's  modification 
of  Hagedorn's  splint  for  fractured  thighs,  with  a  figure-of-8  band- 
age looselv  applied.  The  fragments  were  very  much  displaced.  I 
immediately  proceeded  to  inclose  each  leg,  from  the  toes  upwards 
as  far  as  the  knee,  with  a  paste  bandage,  and  then,  having  properly 
cushioned  the  limbs  and  laid  them  over  two  separate  incliued  planes, 
I  secured  the  fragments  in  place  with  adhesive  plaster ;  subsequently 
the  limba  and  planes  were  made  fast  together  by  successive  turns  of 
a  roller. 

The  knees  were  examined  frequently,  and  the  dressings  occasion- 
al Iv  renewed. 

November  28,  1852,  thirty-seven  days  after  the  fractures  had  oc- 
curred, the  splints  and  bandages  were  finally  removed.  Both  patellro 
had  united  by  ligamentous  tissue,  the  length  of  which  was  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

In  a  few  weeks  more  he  left  the  hospital,  walking  with  only  a  slight 
impairment  of  the  motions  of  the  joints. 

The  plan  adopted  by  M.  Gama,  of  Val  de  Grace,'  is  similar  to  that 

'  Malgaigne,  Traits  des  Fractures,  etc.,  op.  oit.,  p.  7C4. 
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which  I  have  now  described,  but  the  splint  upon  which  the  limb 
reposes  is  not  so  wide,  while  width  is  an  essential  point  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  which  I  propose.  Dr.  Neill.  of  Philadelphia,  uses 
also  the  adhesive  plaster  straps,  but  they  are  not  placed  outside  of  the 
splint,'  Such,  also,  I  understand  to  be  Mr.  Alcock's  method  of  using 
the  adhesive  plaster.' 

The  dressing  and  apparatus  employed  by  Wood,  of  King's  College 
Hospital,  is  very  similar  t<5  my  own.  but,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  aecoin- 
pan3^ing  drawing  (Fig.  177),  the  splint  is  only  five  or  six  inches  wide. 
Dr.  Wood  has  substituted  hooks  for  the  notches.^ 

Kg.  177. 


W.>ihI\  iippiirntu*. 


Dr.  Dorsey.  of  Philadelphia,  employed  a  very  simple  apparatus,  Fig. 
178,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  plan  adopted  by  many 
surgeons,  t)Oth  at  home  and  abroad.    It  is  liable,  however,  to  the  objec- 

Fig.  178. 


J«hD  Sysf  Dor««)r*ft  putelU  •pWtxU 

tion  already  stated — namely,  that  it  interrupts  too  much  the  circulation 
of  the  limb.  His  apparatus  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  halfan  inch  thick 
and  two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  extend  from  the 
buttock  to  the  heel ;  near  the  middle  of  this  splint,  and  six  inches 
a])art,  two  bands  of  strong  doubled  muslin,  a  yard  long,  are  nailed. 
The  splinb  is  then  cusiiioucd,  and  the  limb  being  laid  upon  it,  a  roller 
beiug  tirst  applied  from  the  ankle  to  the  groin,  eneompoasiug  the  knee 

I  PbiladelpYila  MhcI.  BxAiainer,  vol.  x.  p.  1. 

*  Practical  Ohserratlons  on  Fractures  of  the  Patella  and  of  the  Olecranon,  hy  The- 
maw  Alcock,  p.  2I>6. 

*  Pergassnn'a  Snrgcrj,  p.  307i 
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in  the  form  of  the  figure-of-8 ;  after  which  the  two  muslin  bands  are 
secured  across  the  knee  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  lower  one  shall 
draw  down  the  upper  fragment,  and  the  upper  one  elevate  the  lower 
fragment. 

A  single  instance  will  explain  the  danger  of  ligation  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  and  which,  although  it  may  be  greater  in  case  a  starch 
or  dextrine  bandage  is  used,  exists  in  some  degree,  whatever  material 
for  bandaging  is  employed,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  limb,  and  constant  attention  is  not  paid  to  the  progress  of  the 
swelling. 

"A  vine-dresser,  ret.  40,  of  a  good  constitution,  fell  and  received  a 
simple  transverse  fracture  of  the  patella  on  the  15th  of  January.  The 
medical  officer  called  upon  to  attend  him  applied  first  a  bandage  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  together  the  fragments,  and  afterwarrls  a 
starched  bandage  extending  from  the  toes  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh;  the  limb  was  then  put  upon  an  inclined  plane.  The  patient 
was  visited  a  few  times,  but,  as  he  scarcely  suffered,  the  apparatus 
was  in  no  way  disturbed.  Oa  the  first  of  March  (sixteenth  day)  the 
attendant  returned  to  remove  the  bandage,  when  the  odor  arising  from 
the  limb  led  him  to  believe  that  gangrene  had  taken  place,  and  Dr. 
Defer  was  sent  for.  Dr.  Defer  found  the  limb  in  the  following  state: 
The  toes  which  were  not  covered  by  the  bandage  were  completely 
insensible  and  mummified.  The  bandage  being  removed,  the  gan- 
grene was  perceived  to  extend  within  seven  inches  of  the  knee,  and 
was  arrested  in  its  progress.  The  f'x>t  was  cold,  and  was  totally  in- 
sensible; the  epidermis  was  raised  up,  and  was  beginning  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin.  The  articulation  of  the  ankle  was  exposed,  and 
the  ligaments  destroyed.  The  bones  of  the  leg  were  also  exposed  in 
their  lower  third,  and  the  tendons  were  in  a  sloughy  state.  Amputa- 
tion was  performed,  and  the  patient  recovered."* 

Very  little  better  than  the  starch  bandage,  and  exposing  the  patient 
in  a  still  greater  degree  to  the  dangers  of  ligation  and  strangulation, 
are  either  of  the  methods  recommended  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Figs. 
179,  180. 

Fig.  179. 


Sir  A.  roQiMr's  meltiod  hj  clrcolu  Upca. 


Mr.  Lonsdale^s  instrument,  Fig.  181,  is  ingenious,  but  too  compli- 
cated and  expensive.  It  is  also  liable  to  the  serious  objection  that 
it  forbids  almost  entirely  the  use  of  bandages,  which,  while  they  are 


■  imer.  Joarn.  Med.  &ol.,  Tol.  xx!t.  p.  462,  from  C^ette  Midtoale,  No.  28. 
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Fig.  180. 


61r  A.  Cooper^!  method  hj  %  leatlier  connter-itnp. 

capable  of  doing  great  mischief  when  they  bind  the  limb  too  closely, 
are  capable  also  of  proving  eminently  serviceable  when  they  press 
upon  certain  portions  of  the  limb,  and  not  with  too  much  force. 

Malgaigne's  hooks  or  clamps  I  regard  as  liable  to  more  serious 
objections,  and  notwithstanding  considerable  testimony  in  their  favor, 
I  should  be  reluctant  to  recommend  them. 

Fig.  181. 


Lo5bdale'>  Appabatob  for  Fbactcred  Patella.— a  B.  Two  Tertlcal  Iron  btrR,  each  supporting  it 
horizontal  one  ;  these  horiioiital  arniti  slide  upon  the  rertlcal  ban,  but  can  be  necared  at  aoj  potct  by 
the  Kcrewit  C  D.  To  tho  horizontal  beams  are  attached  other  vertical  rodv,  which  are  movable,  and  jet 
flxable  by  screwe,  aa  at  £.  Ficaltj,  to  each  of  these  last  upright  pieces  Is  fixed  an  iron  plate,  F  F,  by 
means  of  a  hinge  point,  which  keeps  the  patella  In  place.  The  foot-piece  Is  moTabte  up  and  duwu  upou 
tho  main  body  of  the  apparatus,  and  can  be  made  fast  at  any  point,  so  as  to  adapt  the  eplint  to  Uoibs  of 
different  length. 

In  case  the  fracture  is  oblique  or  longitudinal,  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  lay  the  limb  in  a  straight  position,  so  as  to  prevent  that  lateral 
displacement  of  the  fragments  which  has  been  shown  to  occur  when 
the  limb  is  flexed.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  employ  a  splint,  unless 
the  patient  is  unmanageable  and  demands  restraint,  nor  to  elevate  the 
foot.  After  the  swelling  has  subsided,  a  slight  amount  of  lateral 
pressure,  accomplished  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  with  or  without 
compresses,  as  the  circumstances  may  seem  to  demand,  will  complete 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  treatment. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  rapid  and  sometimes  intense  inflammation 
to  which  the  knee-joint  is  liable  after  a  fracture  of  the  patella ;  and 
which  is  oft«n  greatly  aggravated  by  the  injudicious  application  of 
bandages.  In  no  instance  ought  the  bandages  to  be  applied  very 
tightly  at  the  first  dressing,  and  during  the  first  ^ve  or  six  days  the 
patient  ought  to  be  seen  once  or  twice  daily,  and  the  most  prompt 
attention  given  to  any  complaints  of  pain  or  soreness  about  the  knee. 
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From  the  beginning,  cloths  moistened  in  cool  water  should  be  con- 
stantly laid  over  the  dressing ;  but  in  case  adhesive  plaster  ia  used, 
yre  must  be  careful  not  to  soak  the  straps  sufficiently  to  loosen  them. 

U  the  swelling  and  inflammation  increase  rapidly,  it  would  bo  far 
better  to  remove  the  straps  or  bandages  altogether  for  a  few  days, 
than  to  take  the  risks  consequent  upon  their  continuance. 

The  anchylosis  which  usually  follows  the  recovery  of  the  patient, 
and  which  is  often  almost  complete,  is  to  be  overcome  by  long  con- 
tinued passive  motion ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  rupture 
the  ligament,  as  we  have  already  seen  happen  in  some  cases. 

Dr.  Alfred  C,  Post,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  has  excised  the 
knee-joint  in  a  case  of  anchylosis  of  long  standing ;  the  limb  being 
30  much  flexetl  in  conseijuence  of  a  comminuted  fracture  of  the  patella, 

its  to  be  not  merely  useless,  but  au  intolerable  incumbrance.  The 
patient  was  a  laboring  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age.  This  operation 
was  made  in  preference  to  amputation,  at  the  request  of  the  man 
r 
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Etiology, — Fractures  of  the  tibia  alone  are,  in  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  produced  by  direct  blows,  such  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  or  a  blow 
fr»»m  a  stick  of  wood ;  in  one  instance  I  have  seen  it  broken  by  a  kick 
from  a  Dutchman's  boot.  It  is  occasionall}'  broken  by  a  fall  upon  the 
foot,  the  force  of  the  impulse  being  expended  before  the  fibula  gives 
way,  but  almost  always  the  fibula  breaks  at  the  same  moment,  or  im- 
mediately after  the  fracture  has  taken  place  in  the  tibia. 

Dr.  Proudfoot,  of  New  York,  has  reported  an  example  of  fracture 
of  the  tibia  in  utero,  produced  in  the  sixth  mouth  of  pregnancy,  by 
violent  pressure  upon  the  abdomen.* 

PalJiohgy,  Division,  c&c. — In  an  analysis  of  twenty-iive  fractures  of 
the  tibia,  five  were  found  to  have  occurred  in  the  upper  third,  nine- 
teen in  the  middle  third,  and  seven  in  the  lower  third ;  of  which  latter, 
one  was  a  fracture  of  the  malleolus. 

Five  of  the  twenty-five  are  known  to  have  been  transverse  or  only 
slightly  oblique.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  several  of  the  remainder 
were  transverse.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  fractures  of  the  tibia  alone 
will  be  found  to  diflcr  materially  from  fractures  of  the  tibia  and  fibula ; 
but  it  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  observation  that  indirect 
blows  produce  almost  constantly  oblique  fractures,  and  ilirect  blows, 
somewhat  more  frequently,  transverse. 

'  Port,  N*w  York  Med.  Haitplle,  vol.  i.  p.  309,  Not.  1850. 

•  Proadfoot,  Boat.  Me<i.  and  Sarg.  Joaro.,  vol.  zzxv.  p.  268, 1846;  from  Nevr  York 
Joani.  UtfU. 
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Many  examples  of  fractures  of  the  tibia  extending  into  tbe  knee- 
joint  are  recorded  by  surgeons,  most  of  wliicli  were  corripound,  or 
otherwise  seriously  complicated  so  as  to  render  amputation  nocey^sary, 
and  the  consideration  of  which  scarcely  belongs  properly  to  a  treatise 
upon  fractures. 

Prognosis, — No  shortening  can  occur  in  this  fracture  unless  one  or 
both  ends  of  the  fibula  are  displaced,  a  complication  which  I  have 
noticed  in  two  instances;  but  in  neither  case  did  the  shortening  exceed 
one-quarter  of  an  inch. 

Occasionally  the  upper  fragment  has  been  slightly  displaced  for- 
wards.  With  these  exceptions,  and  one  other  of  delayed  union  which  I 
shall  presently  mention,  this  bone  in  my  experience  has  been  found 
to  unite  promptly  and  without  any  appreciable  deformity.  Other 
surgeons  have  noticed  occasionally  that  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment  has  become  displaced  toward  the  fibula.  Dr.  Donne,  of 
Louisville,  has  reported  an  example  of  delayed  union  in  a  simple, 
transverse  fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia.  The  man  was  in- 
temperate. Tea  weeks  after  the  accident  no  union  had  occurred,  and 
Dr.  Donne  introduced  a  seton,  and  in  about  six  weeks  the  fragments 
were  firm.* 

If  the  fracture  extends  into  either  the  knee  or  ankle-joint,  the  danp^er 
of  anchylosis  is  imminent,  yet  experience  has  shown  that  it  may  some- 
times be  avoided. 

When  the  malleolus  is  broken  off,  it  generally  becomes  slightly  dis- 
placed downwards,  and  in  this  position  a  complete  bony  or  ligamentous 
union  takes  place. 

Treainieiit. — The  tendency  to  displacement,  in  a  fracture  of  the 
tibia,  is  so  slight,  if  it  exists  at  all,  that  simple  dressings,  light  splints 
of  felt  or  binaer*8  board,  with  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  upon  a 
pillow,  fulfil  nearly  all  the  indications  which  are  usually  present. 
The  following  cases  will  illustrate  the  usual  course  of  these  accidents. 

Mrs.  W.,  of  Buffalo,  fell,  Oct.  19,  18i8,  striking  on  her  right  knee, 
breaking  the  tibia  transversely  just  below  the  tuberosity. 

The  fall  was  the  result  of  a  misstep  on  level  ground,  and  was  at- 
tended with  only  slight  bruising  of  the  soft  parts.  She  says  that  on 
attempting  to  rise  she  discovered  what  had  happened,  the  bone  pro- 
jecting very  distinctly,  and  she  pushetl  and  pulled  it  into  place  with 
her  own  hands. 

I  dressed  the  limb  by  laying  it  upon  a  pillow  outside  of  which  were 
placed  two  broad  deal  splints,  tying  the  whole  snugly  t«:>gether  with 
several  strips  of  bandage.  At  a  later  perioil  the  leg  and  thigh  were 
laid  over  a  double  inclined  plane. 

At  the  end  of  six  weeks  all  dressings  were  removed,  and  the  frag- 
ments were  found  to  have  united  firmly,  and  so  perfectly  as  that  the 
point  of  fracture  could  not  be  traced. 

Peter  Hamil,  of  Buffalo,  a^.  29,  was  admitted  into  the  hoiipital  Aug, 
SI,  1849,  with  an  injury  to  his  left  leg,  which  had  occurred  two  days 


■  Donno,  Amer.  Joum.  M«d.,  vol.  xxriii.  p. 
Surg.,  Aug.  Ib-U. 


524 ;   from  Weflteni  Joum.  Med.  and 
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before.  A  young  surgeon  had  examined  the  limb,  and  thought  the 
lemur  was  broken  just  above  the  joint.  lie  had  applied  a  roller  from 
the  tO€e  to  the  thigh  ^  and  to  th«  thigh  were  applied  lateral  splints. 
Theee  dre^inga  were  on  the  limb  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and 
were  not  removed  until  the  next  day.  I  could  not  then  discover  any 
fracture  or  displacement,  and  the  dressings  were  discontinued,  thelimlb 
being  merely  laid  upon  pillows. 

Oct.  4,  when  examining  the  limb,  I  detected  a  slipping  sensation, 
like  that  produced  in  a  fuLsc  joint,  through  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia, 
and  I  now  easily  understot>d  what  had  been  mistaken  for  a  fractuj-e  of 
the  femur.  It  was  a  transverse  fracture  through  the  upper  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  without  displacement. 

No  splints  were  atlerwards  applied,  and  on  the  25th  of  Nov.,  three 
months  after  admisaion.  he  was  dismissed,  the  motion  between  the 
fragments  having  ceased,  but  the  knee  still  remaining  quite  stiff. 
The  presence  of  infiammation.  with  other  complications,  may,  how- 
:,  occasionally  render  the  treatment  more  difficult  and  the  results 
satisfactory. 
Jolm  Malian,  aet.  39.  Admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital,  Feb.  16, 
185^.  with  a  compound  fracture  of  the  right  tibia,  near  the  middle  of 
leg.  The  bone  was  broken  by  the  kick  of  a  Dutchman,  I  found 
limb  much  swollen  and  very  painful,  and  I  laid  it  carefully  over  a 
»able  inclined  plane,  and  directed  cold  water  irrigations;  I  also 
lirected  mor]>hine  in  full  doses.  The  indammation  for  several  days 
threatened  the  complete  loss  of  his  limb.  On  the  tenth  day,  the  distal 
end  of  the  upper  fragment  was  projecting  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  I 
depressed  the  angle  of  the  splint  and  made  moderate  pressure  upon  tho 
ipper  fragment.  On  the  twentieth  day,  the  fragments  were  bent  back- 
rards,  and  I  placed  a  compress  behind.  On  the  thirty-seventh  day, 
re  took  the  limb  from  the  inclined  plane  and  trusted  alone  to  side 
dints.  On  the  forty-fillh  day,  we  removed  all  dressings.  The  frag- 
ments had  not  united.  The  limb  was  then  laid  upon  a  pillow,  and  six 
later  a  firm  gutta-perchn  .splint  was  applied  for  the  purpose  of 
lying  the  bone,  but  the  splint  was  removed  daily  in  order  that  the 
might  be  bathed  and  rubbed.  lie  was  allowed  to  sit  up.  On  the 
Itly-ninth  <lay,  motion  could  still  be  perceived  l^etween  the  fragments, 
id  he  was  directed  to  use  crutches.  On  the  ninety-third  day,  the 
inion  W.1S  found  to  be  firm,  the  upper  fragment  remaining  slightly 
,isplace<l  forwards. 
In  case  the  fracture  extends  into  the  knee-joint,  it  is  best  to  lay  the 
Jimb  upon  pillows  or  in  a  nicely-cushioned  box,  and  nearly  straight. 
To  extension  or  counter-extension  is  necessary  here  any  more  than 
other  fractures  of  the  tibia  alone,  nor  are  lateral  splints  or  rollers 
try  or  pro]3er  at  iirst,  as  a  general  rule;  but  especial  attention 
jht  constantly  be  given  to  tho  prevention  of  inflammation,  and  of 
^sequent  anchylosis.  The  omission  to  employ  splinta  in  a  case  of 
is  kind  was  charged  against  a  surgeon  in  Vermont  as  evidence  of 
malpractice.  I  am  happy  to  say,  however,  that,  in  this  particular  case, 
\  he  was  sustained  by  the  testimony  of  the  medical  men  and  by  the 
I  verdict  of  the  jury;  but  the  attempt  which  the  reporter  has  made  to 
t  29 
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defend  this  as  a  universal  practice  in  fractures  of  the  legs,  or  of  the 
tibia  alone,  is  unfortunate,  and  evinces  a  lack  of  practical  experience.' 

Whatever  position  is  adopted,  and  whatever  means  of  support  or 
retention  are  employed,  if  bandages  and  splints  are  applied  tightly  or 
injudiciously,  great  suffering  and  irreparable  mischief  to  the  knee-joint 
may  be  the  consequence. 

A  man,  set.  23,  entered  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  July  18,  1839, 
with  an  oblique  fracture  through  the  head  of  the  tibia.  A  physician 
had  applied  a  bandage  and  splint  to  the  leg,  and  sent  him  twenty  miles 
to  the  city,  and  on  examination  after  his  arrival,  the  whole  limb  as 
high  as  the  groin  was  much  swollen,  red,  and  excessively  painful. 
The  knee-joint  was  distended  and  very  tender.  All  dressings  were 
immediately  removed  and  the  limb  laid  in  a  lone  fracture-box,  slightly 
elevated  at  the  foot;  cool  lotions  were  applied,  and  the  patient  was 
freely  bled,  both  from  the  arm  and  by  the  application  of  leeches.  The 
limb  was  kept  in  this  position  about  six  weeks,  and,  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  more  he  was  dismissed  cured.  Dr.  Norris,  who  was 
the  hospital  surgeon  in  attendance,  has,  in  his  report  of  the  case,  very 
properly  taken  this  occasion  to  warn  surgeons  of  the  danger  of  exces- 
sive bandaging  and  splinting  in  this  kind  of  fracture,  as  well  as  in  all 
other  fractures  of  the  lower  extremities.* 

Fractures  of  the  malleolus  demand  only  that  the  limb  should  be  laid 
upon  its  outer,  or  fibular  side,  with  the  foot  so  supported  as  that  it 
shall  incline  inwards  towards  the  tibia.  In  this  simple  disposition  of 
the  limb  we  have  done  all  that  can  be  done  by  any  mechanical  con- 
trivance toward  approaching  the  lower  fragment  to  the  shaft  from 
which  it  has  been  broken. 
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Cazises. — In  a  record  of  thirty-two  cases  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  satisfactorily  in  eighteen,  of  which  number  three  were 
the  results  of  falls  directly  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  four  of  a  slip 
of  the  foot  in  walking  on  level  ground,  or  on  ground  only  slightly 
irregular,  and  twelve  of  direct  blows. 

Pathology, — In  all  of  the  fractures  which  have  been  produced  by 
falls  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  and  in  all,  except  one,  produced  by 
a  slip  of  the  foot,  the  accident  was  accompanied  with  a  dislocation  of 
the  ankle ;  the  foot  being  turned  outwards.  In  the  one  exceptional 
case  mentioned,  the  dislocation  may  also  have  occurred,  but  the  fact 
is  not  known. 

>  Boston  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  Mr.  p.  I^  Maroh,  1856. 

*  Norris,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sol.,  vol.  zziii.  p  291. 
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Both  Malgaigne  and  Dnpuytren  have  noticed  a  dislocation  in  the 
opposite  direction,  or  a  turning  of  the  foot  inwarda,  more  often  th:in  a 
turning  outwaxrds.  I  cnnnot  think  their  observations  were  curefuily 
made. 

Moreover,  in  at  least  seven  of  the  twelve  fractures  produced  by 
direct  blows  the  tibin  bos  been  thrown  more  or  less  inwards,  and  con- 
sequently the  foot  has  turned  out. 

In  twenty  four  examples  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  has  taken  place 
within  from  two  to  five  inches  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
bone.     Twice  I  have  found  the  external  malleolus 
broken  oft',  and  seven  times  the  internal  malleolus. 

Four  of  the  fractures  occurring  in  con.sequence  of 
direct  blows  were  compound,  and  one  was  also  com- 
minuted. 

Prognosis, — In  a  majority  of  cases,  where  the  fibula 
has  been  broken  from  two  to  five  inches  above  the 
lower  end,  the  fragments  have  united  inclined  toward 
or  resting  against  the  tibia ;  occasionally  I  have  seen 
them  displaced  backwards.  Once  the  fibula  refused  to 
unite  altogether. 

The  malleoli  have  generally  united  nearly  or  quite 
in  place,  but  in  two  instances  the  external  malleolus 
has  been  found  displaced  very  much  downwards. 

Of  the  compound  fractures,  two  required  amputation, 
one  was  treated  by  resection  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  one  died  without  any  operation.  Douglas 
has  reported  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  with  frac- 
ture of  the  fibula,  which  being  reduced,  he  was  able  to 
save  the  limb,  but  not  without  much  difficulty,  and  the 
ankle  remained  stifl*.'  Other  surgeons  have  met  with  similar  success, 
but  I  shall  refer  to  this  subject  again  under  the  head  of  oompoimd 
dislix:ations. 

Of  those  which  recovered,  twenty-eight  in  number,  ten  have  been 
found  ^J  have  more  or  less  unnatural  prominence  of  the  internal  mal- 
leolus, and  in  two  of  these  the  malleolus,  or  lower  end  of  the  tibia, 
projects  very  much.  In  nearly  all  of  these  examples  the  foot  appears 
fomewhat  inclined  outwards. 

Generally  the  ankle-joint  has  remained  stiff  for  some  time  after  the 
bandages  have  been  removed;  and  probably  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
accident  was  accompanied  ift'ith  a  dislocation  of  the  tibia.  But  this 
etiffney^  has  usually  disappeared  after  a  few  weeks  or  months.  Twice 
have  noticed  considerable  stifineaa  after  about  six  months;  three  times 
one  year;  in  one  case  after  two  years,  and  in  one  ease  after  twenty 

trs  the  ankle  would  occasionally  swell  and  become  quite  stift'.  In 
one  case  it  remained  almost  immovable  after  twenty  years ;  and  in  a 
still  more  remarkable  instance,  I  examined  the  limb  thirty  years  after 
the  accident,  when  the  man  was  sixty-three  years  old,  and  although 
there  existed  no  swelling  or  deformity,  yet  this  leg  was  not  as  muscu- 
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lar  as  the  other,  and  he  declared  that  up  to  this  time  the  ank]e  re- 
mained quite  tender  to  the  touch,  and  that  occasionally  it  became 
painful. 

When  I  come  to  speak  of  dislocation  of  the  ankle,  I  shall  adopt 
the  usual  nomenclature,  and  shall  name  all  those  dislocations  in  which 
the  tibia  projects  inwards  from  the  foot,  "  inward  dislocations  of  the 
tibia."  yet  I  have  some  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  ap|>ellation. 
This  accident  seems  to  mc  to  have  been  in  general  rather  a  lateral 
rotation  of  the  foot,  or  of  the  astragalus,  upon  the  lower  articulating 
surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  Of  all  the  ginglymoid  joints,  ihe 
ankle  approaches  most  nearly  in  form  to  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  in 
consequence  especially  of  the  marked  prolongations  of  the  malleolus 
internus  andexternus.  In  other  ginglymoid  articulations  lateral  dis- 
placements are  not  unfrequent,  but  lateral  rotation  can  scarcely  by 
any  accident  occur.  Here,  however,  the  reverse  holds  true ;  lateral 
displacement  is  difBcull,  while  lateral  rotation  is  comparatively  easy 
of  accomplishment. 

The  majority  of  cases  which  occur,  involving  a  disturbance  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  ankle-joint  surfaces,  are,  I  am  satisfied,  of  this 
latter  character,  viz.,  lateral  rotations  within  the  capsule,  rather  than 
true  dislocations ;  and  although  the  restoration  of  the  joint  surfaces 
to  position  is,  in  general,  easily  accomplished ;  yet,  in  consequence  of 
either  a  fracture  of  the  fibula,  or  malleolus  internus,  or  of  a  rupture  of 
the  internal  lateral  ligaments,  it  will  almost  always  happen  that  some 
deformity  will  remain.  The  fragments  of  the  fibula  will  fall  inwards 
towards  the  tibia,  and  the  foot,  unsujtportcd  by  either  its  fibula  or  its 
internal  ligaments,  will  incline  perceptibly  outwards.  Nor  can  this 
be  prevented,  usu.ally,  by  any  mechanical  contrivance.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  as  I  have  often  done  to  my  pupils,  that 
even  Dupuytren's  splint,  usually  employed  in  this  accident,  must  fail 
of  sticcess  in  a  great  majority  of  cases ;  since  the  subsequent  deformity 
is  due,  less  to  the  fracture  of  the  fibula  and  its  consequent  displace- 
ment, than  to  the  loss  of  the  internal  ligaments,  which  loss  nature  can 
seldom  fully  repair.  The  whole  apparatus  of  the  joint  has  suffered 
greatly,  and  its  form  and  functions,  therefore,  are  not  likely  to  be 
completely  restored,  whether  the  fibula  has  participated  in  the  injury 
or  not.  As  further  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  view,  I  wiU 
state  that  in  three  of  the  examples  in  which  I  have  found  the  fractured 
fibula  united  and  resting  against  the  tibia,  the  motions  of  the  anklo- 
joint  have  been  completely  recovered. 

If,  however,  it  were  true  that  a  fracture  and  displacement  of  the 
fibula  is  the  sole  or  esseutial  cause  of  the  subsequent  deformity,  it 
would  still  be  found  often  impracticable  to  avoid  the  maiming,  smce 
it  would  still  remain  impossible  to  lift  the  broken  ends  from  the  tibia, 
against  which,  or  in  the  direction  toward  which,  they  are  so  prone  to 
fall.  Inversion  of  the  foot  does  not  accomplish  it,  nor  have  I  ever 
been  able  to  make  anything  but  the  most  trivial  impression  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  by  pressure  upon  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  fibula. 

I  think  too  much  confidence  has  been  placed  in  the  efQcicnoy  of 
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"  Dupuytren'a  splint."  I  believe,  indeed,  that  this  splint  ought  gene- 
rally to  be  preferred  as  a  means  of  support  and  retention  after  this 
accident,  and  I  have  myself  usually  employed  it;  but  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  able  to  accomplish  more  than  a  moiety  of  all  that  its  illustrious 
inventor  proposed. 

TWatrnent. — I  have  already  expressed  my  preference  for  Dupuy- 
tren's  mode  of  dressing  as  a  general  practice,  and  especially  would  I 
give  the  preference  whenever  the  accident  has  been  accompanied  with 
an  outward  luxation  of  the  foot,  and  a  consequent  rupture  of  the  in- 
ternal lateral  ligaments,  or  a  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus. 
This  mode  of  dressing  is  essentially  as  follows : — 
A  pad.  or  long  junk,  made  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth,  stuffed  with 
cotton  batting,  ia  constructed  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  from  the 
condyles  of  the  femur  to  a  point  just  above  the  malleolus  interaus. 
Thifl  pad  must  l)e  about  five  or  six  inches  in  width,  and  thicker  by 
one  or  two  inches  at  its  lower  than  its  upper  end.    This  is  to  be  laid 
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IWfOfn.  the  inside  of  the  leg,  with  its  base  or  thickest  portion  resting 
•jgaia^^t  the  tibia  just  above  the  internal  malleolus.  Over  this  pad  is 
to  be  placed  a  long  firm  splint,  extending  also  from  above 
the  knee  to  three  inches  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  foot. 
With  a  few  turns  of  a  roller  the  upper  end  of  the  splint 
will  now  be  made  fast  to  the  knee,  and  with  a  second 
roller  the  lower  end  must  be  secured  to  the  foot.  The 
application  of  this  last  bandage  reqxiires,  however,  some 
care  in  its  adjustment.  Its  purpose  is  simply  to  rotate 
the  foot  inwards,  while  at  the  same  time  the  tibia  is 
pressed  outwards;  and  to  this  end  it  must  be  applied  in 
the  form  of  a  figure-of-8  over  both  splint  and  foot,  em- 
bracing alternately  the  heel  and  the  instep.  In  order  to 
be  effectual,  it  must  be  drawn  pretty  firmly,  and  no  por- 
tion of  the  bandage  must  pass  higher  than  the  malleolus 
externus.  In  some  surgical  books  I  have  seen  this  appa- 
ratus represente<i  with  a  roller  embracing  the  whole  length 
of  the  leg;  and  in  others  it  is  represented  as  encircling 
ihe  limb  two  or  three  inches  above  the  malleolus  (Fig. 
184),  but  it  is  evident  that  these  modes  of  dressing  must 
defeat  the  great  object  which  Dupuytren  had  in  view, 
namely,  the  throwing  out  of  the  upper  end  of  the  lower 
fragment. 

When  the  limb  is  thus  dressed,  the  knee  may  be  Hexed  and  the 
leg  laid  upon  its  outside,  supported  by  a  pillow,  or  upon  its  inside,  as 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.    (Fig.  185.) 
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If  it  is  only  a  fracture  of  the  external  malleolus,  or  if  the  fracture 
has  occurred  in  the  middle  or  upper  third  of  the  bone,  this  treatment 

Fig.  185. 


Dopaytrea's  Kpllat  as  originally  applied  by  bimoelf. 

is  no  longer  appropriate,  and  it  will  generally  be  found  sufficient  to 
place  the  limb  at  rest  for  a  few  days  upon  a  suitable  cushion  or  upon 
a  pillow. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that,  since  after  this  accident  anchy- 
losis is  so  frequent,  early  and  unremitting  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  establishment  of  passive  motion  in  the  joint.  Indeed,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  a  desire  to  accomplish  the  indications  recognized  and 
urged  by  Dupuytren  has  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  indication  which 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  of  equal,  if  not  of  the  greatest,  im- 
portance, namely,  the  prevention  of  contractions  and  adhesions  around 
and  between  the  joint  surfaces. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  dressings  ought  to  be  wholly  laid  aside  by 
the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  and  although  it  may  be  well  for 
a  somewhat  longer  time  to  keep  the  foot  turned  in,  by  having  it  pro- 
perly supported  as  it  lies  upon  the  pillow,  yet  after  this  date  I  regard 
the  use  of  splints  and  bandages  as  only  pernicious. 
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Catiaes. — Probably  four-fifths  of  these  fractures  are  the  results  of 
direct  blows  or  of  crushing  accidents,  such  as  the  kick  of  a  horse,  the 
passage  of  a  loaded  vehicle  across  the  limb,  the  fall  of  heavy  stones  or 
timbers,  &c. 

In  an  analysis  of  ninety-eight  cases,  I  find  the  bones  broken  in  the 
upper  third  from  a  direct  cause  four  times,  and  from  an  indirect  cause 
once.  In  the  middle  third  thirty-six  have  been  referred  to  a  direct 
cause,  and  one  to  an  indirect ;  and  in  the  lower  third  thirty -three  to  a 
direct  cause,  and  sixteen  to  an  indirect.  An  observation  which  does 
not  sustain  the  remark  of  Malgaigne,  based  upon  his  analysis  of  sixty- 
seven  cases,  that  fractures  of  the  upper  third  are  produced  by  direct 
causes  alone,  those  of  the  middle  third  much  more  frequently  by  indi- 
rect causes,  and  that  those  of  the  lower  third  are  especisuly  due  to 


indireot  causes.  Direct  causes  produce  a  large  majority  of  the  frac- 
tures of  the  lower  third,  but  the  proportion  ia  smaller  than  in  the 
middle  third. 

Of  the  indirect  causes,  falls  upon  the  feet  from  a  considerable  height 
— as  from  a  scaffolding,  or  from  the  top  of  a  building — are  by  fur  the 
most  common.  Four  times  I  have  fouud  the  bones  broken  by  muscu- 
lar action  alone,  as  in  the  following  example: — 

Mrs.  W.,  of  Buffalo,  aged  about  twenty-five  years,  and  weighing  at 
this  time  nearly  two  hundred  pounds,  was  descending  her  door-steps 
with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  when,  the  step  being  ooverofl  with  ice,  she 
slipped  and  fell,  breaking  her  right  leg  just  above  the  ankle.  Mrs.  W. 
says  she  felt  and  heard  the  bones  snap  before  she  touched  the  steps. 
of  this  she  is  certain. 

We  found  the  tibia  broken  obliquely,  the  fragments  being  quite 
movable,  but  not  much,  if  at  all,  di.splaceiL  The  limb  was  dressed 
with  a  carefully  moulded  and  well-padded  gutta-percha  splint,  and 
then  laid  in  a  pillow  upon  the  bed.  Mrs.  W.  experienced  unusual 
pain  from  the  fracture  for  several  days,  for  the  reliei  of  which  we  were 
compelled  at  times  to  i>ermit  her  to  mhale  chloroform.  She  was  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  had  frequently  resorted  to  chloroform 
before  to  relieve  neuralgic  pains.  The  limb  became  very  much 
swollen,  and  remained  so  for  a  week  or  two.  No  extension  was  ever 
employed. 

Within  the  usual  time,  the  bones  united  in  perfect  apposition,  and 
in  about  four  months  she  was  able  to  walk  without  any  halt. 

Paihahgy,  St/mptoms,  cfrc. — We  have  seen  that  fractures  of  both 
boncd  through  some  part  of  the  lower  third  are  most  frequent.  Thus, 
of  one  hundred  and  ibrty-two  fractures,  eleven  belonged  to  the  upper 
third,  forty  to  the  middle,  and  eighty -five  to  the  lower.  In  six  cases 
the  two  bones  were  broken  in  different  divisions.  It  is  probable  that 
in  this  analysis  some  errors  have  occurred,  and  that  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  here  stated  the  two  bones  have  given  way  at  opposite 
extremities,  since  it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  quite  impossible, 
to  determine  precisely  where  the  fibula  is  broken ;  but  the  analysis  is 
sufficiently  correct  to  illustrate  the  much  greater  frequency  of  fractures 
of  the  lower  third,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  two  bones  generally 
break  nearly  on  the  same  level ;  usually  the  point  of  fracture  in  the 
tibia  is  between  two  and  three  inches  above  the  joint,  where  the  bone 
is  the  weakest 

In  an  examination  of  twenty  museum  specimens  I  have  found  both 
bones  broken  at  the  same  point,  or  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
same  point,  sixteen  times,  and  at  extreme  points  four  times ;  and  in 
these  last  examples  the  tibia  has  always  been  broken  in  the  lower 
third,  while  the  fibula  has  been  broken  in  the  upper  third. 

In  fifteen  of  the  fractures  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  lower  third 
only  the  malleolus  of  the  tibia  was  broken,  while  the  fibula  was  broken 
two  or  three  inches  above  its  lower  end.  Some  of  these  were,  perhaps, 
examples  of  dislocation  of  the  ankle. 

I  have  seldom  seen  a  transverse  fracture  of  the  tibia  except  in  its 
lover  or  upper  extremity,  in  the  expanded  portions  of  the  bone,  and 
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even  in  those  examples  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  transversa 
because  they  are  sufficiently  so  to  prevent  any  sliding  or  overlapping 
of  the  fragments,  there  has  existed,  generally,  a  marked  inclination  of 
the  line  of  fracture  in  one  direction  or  another. 

The  examples  of  fracture  produced  by  muscular  action  have,  with- 
out an  exception,  occurred  in  adults.  Three  of  them  were  in  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg,  and  one  in  the  middle  third.  I  think  they  were,  all 
of  them,  nearly  transverse,  since  they  never  became  much,  if  at  all 
displaced. 

Most  of  the  fractures  of  the  tibia  produced  by  falls  upon  the  feet 
are  very  oblique,  and  the  direction  of  the  fracture  is  generally  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  inwards;  but  I  have  found  almost  every  con- 
ceivable variation  from  this  general  rule. 

The  fracture  in  the  fibula  is  even  more  constantly  oblique  than  the 
fracture  in  the  tibia ;  but  this  is  a  point  of  very  little  practical  conse- 
quence, and  one  which  we  can  seldom  determine  positively,  unless  one 
of  the  fractured  ends  protrudes  through  the  flesh. 

Compound  and  comminuted  fractures  are  more  frequent  here  than 
in  any  other  of  the  bones  of  the  body.  My  tables,  which  have  rejected 
all  fractures  demanding  immediate  amputation,  most  of  which  are 
compound,  do  not  for  this  reason  give  a  just  idea  of  their  proportion 
to  simple  fractures ;  yet  even  in  these  tables,  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-nine  fractures,  fifty-nine  were  compound,  and  also,  generally, 
more  or  less  comminuted.  Of  eighty  cases  reported  by  W.  W.  Mor- 
land,  of  Boston,  from  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and  in 
which  the  character  of  the  accident  is  recorded,  thirty-nine  were  com- 
pound.^ 

The  symptoms  indicating  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  are  the 
same  which  are  usually  present  in  other  fractures,  namely,  mobility, 
crepitus,  shortening  of  the  limb,  distortion,  swelling,  &c.     Generally 


Fig.  186. 


Compoond  &nd  commlnnied  fractare  of  the  t«g 


the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  projects  in  front,  and  can  be  seen 
or  felt;  but  in  some  instances  the  swelling  follows  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  feel  distinctly  the  point  of  fracture,  and  its  existence  can 

*  Tr&nuo.  of  Uasi.  Med.  Boo.  for  1840;  Fractures,  by  A.  L.  Piersoa. 
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only  be  dotermined  by  the  crepitus,  mobility,  and  shortening  of  the 
limb,  or.  perhaps,  by  the  marked  deformity  or  deviation  from  the 
natural  axis. 

The  shortening,  where  it  exists  at  all,  varies  at  the  first  from  a  line 
or  two,  to  a  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Generally,  it  is  about 
half  iin  inch, 

Progruisia, — The  average  period  of  perfect  union  in  twenty-nine 
cases,  including  those  in  which  union  was  delayed  by  extraordinary 
causes  beyond  the  usual  time,  was  forty  days.  The  general  average 
under  ordinary  circumstances  may  be  stated  at  about  thirty  days. 

Union  has  been  delayed  in  six  cases,  four  of  which  were  simple 
fractures,  and  two  were  com[)ound.  The  longest  period  was  seventeen 
weeks. 

F.  C.  T.,  of  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.,  aet,  35,  had  an  oblique,  simple  fracture 
of  both  bones,  in  the  upper  third,  caused  by  jumping  from  a  buggy,  in 
June,  1852. 

The  limb  was  dressed  with  lateral  splints,  compresses  and  bandages, 
and  laid  upon  a  pillow. 

Eight  weeks  after  the  fracture  had  occurred,  the  gentlemen  in 
attendance  wished  me  to  see  the  limb  with  them.  I  found  Mr.  T.  still 
in  bed,  and  the  fragments  not  at  all  united. 

Mr.  T.  had  enjoyed  average  health  heretofore,  but  be  was  never 
very  robust.  When  I  was  called  to  see  him  he  looked  pale;  his  skin 
was  cold  and  moist,  pulse  120,  and  appetite  poor.  The  broken  leg 
and  foot  were  greatly  swollen.  Tbc  swelling  was  cedematous.  Con- 
siderable excoriations  existed  on  the  back  of  the  leg.  The  fragments 
were  quite  movable,  and  were  overlapped  tliree-quurters  of  an  inch. 

We  agreed  that  the  patient  ought,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be  got  out 
of  bed,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  recover  his  strength,  which  had  sadly 
declined.  To  this  end,  a  gutta-percha  splint  was  made  to  fit  accurately 
the  whole  length  of  the  leg;  and,  hiiving  attached  a  large  numlmr  of 
tapes,  it  was  to  be  secured  upon  the  limb.  Several  times  each  day  it 
was  to  be  removed,  and  the  limb  bathed  with  brandy  and  water. 
Gradually,  also,  the  limb  was  to  be  brought  down  to  the  floor,  and  the 
patient  be  made  to  sit  up,  and,  as  soon  as  possible,  he  was  to  walk 
with  crutches,  or  to  ride. 

Nov.  4,  1852,  Mr.  T.  visited  me  at  my  house.  The  directions  had 
been  followed  implicitly.  About  two  weeks  atW  my  visit,  he  rode 
out,  and  in  about  nine  weeks,  or  seventeen  weeks  from  the  time  of 
tbc  fracture,  the  bones  were  found  united.  His  health  and  strength 
were  quite  restored,  and  the  limb  was  no  longer  (edematous.  It  wjis 
found  to  be  straight,  or  with  only  a  slight  projection  of  the  u|)per 
fragment  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  shortened  three-quarters  of  an 
inch. 

A  gentleman,  rot.  83,  from  Bergen,  N.  Y.,  was  struck  by  a  billet  of 
wood  on  the  3d  of  August,  1856,  breaking  his  left  leg  nearly  trans- 
versely, three  and  a  half  inches  above  the  joint.  The  fracture  was 
simple,  A  surgeon  was  called  immediately,  who  applied  bandages  and 
side  splints,  and  then  laid  the  limb  over  a  double  inclined  plane.  At 
the  end  of  six  weeks  the  dressings  were  removed,  but  the  bones  had 
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not  united.  Four  years  aftar  the  accident,  this  gentleman  consulted 
me.  I  found  him  in  good  health,  but  no  union  had  yot  taken  place. 
This  is  the  only  example,  except  where  amputation  or  death  inter- 
posed, in  which  the  union  has  been  so  long  delayed  as  to  entitle  it  to 
be  considered  as  a  case  of  non-union.  My  own  observation  would, 
therefore,  incline  me  to  think  that,  while  non-union  is  a  rare  event  in 
fractures  of  the  leg,  delayed  union  is  more  frequent  than  in  most 
other  fractures. 

It  has  once  occurred  to  me  to  see  a  complete  non-union  of  the  fibula 
after  a  period  of  several  years,  while  the  tibia  had  united  well.  This 
circumstance  occ-asioned  no  inconvenience  to  the  patient,  and  was  not 
known  to  him  until  I  had  made  the  discovery. 

A  little  more  than  one-hnlf  of  those  cases  in  which  an  accurate 
note  of  the  result  has  been  made,  have  been  found  to  be  more  or  less 
shortened  by  overlajtping,  namely,  sixty -one  cases  out  of  one  hundred 
and  ten.  1*^he  greatest  amount  of  shortening  in  any  one  case  has  been 
one  inch  and  a  half;  and  the  average  shortening  of  the  sixty-one  cases 
has  been  half  an  inch  and  a  fraction  over.  This  analysis  includes  both 
mplo  and  compound  fractures;  but  a  pretty  lar^e  proportion  of  the 
mple  fracture.^  have  also  been  found  shortcnecl,  as  iu  the  following 
extreme  illustration. 

John  Granger,  of  Hungerford^  England,  set.  43,  was  tripped  by  a 
Btone  while  walking,  breaking  his  right  leg  through  its  lower  third. 
Fracture  simple  and  oblique.  It  was  treated  by  Richard  Barker. 
surgeon,  of  Hungerford,  England.    He  employed  only  side  splints. 

Two  years  after,  I  found  the  leg  shortened  one  mch,  the  upper 
fragment  riding  upon  the  front  and  inner  side  of  the  lower. 

Generally,  when  a  shortening  has  occurred,  I  have  found  the  upper 
fragment  in  front  of  the  lower,  and  ollener  a  little  upon  the  inner  than 
upon  the  outer  side. 

The  deviation  from  the  natural  axis  of  the  limb  has  been  noticed 
by  me  in  a  good  many  instances.  Seven  times  the  lower  part  of  the 
limb  has  fallen  backwards,  and  five  times  it  has,  in  a  degree  much 
less  marked,  inclined  inwards.  Once  I  have  seen  it  inclined  outwards, 
and  twice  forwards. 

Ulcers  upon  the  back  of  the  heel,  seen  by  rae  five  times,  as  a  result 
of  undue  pressure  upon  this  part,  have,  however,  been  presented  but 
once  in  a  case  of  simple  fracture. 

It  is  not  very  unusual  to  find,  also,  over  the  exact  point  of  frac- 
ture, and  al\er  the  lapse  of  several  months,  or  even  years,  an  ulcer,  or 
sinus,  which  is  due  sometimes  to  the  presence  of  a  small  fragment  of 
bone  which  has  remained  in  the  wound  from  the  time  of  the  accident^ 
or  to  a  thin  scale  which  has  subsequently  exfoliated.  In  other  cases 
it  is  due  to  the  prominence  of  the  salient  angle  when  the  lower  part 
of  the  limb  inclines  considerably  backwards,  and  in  still  other  cases, 
no  doubt,  to  the  general  dyscrasy  of  the  system,  and  to  the  same 
causes  which  produce  chronic  ulcers  in  the  lower  extremities  where 
ouly  the  skin  has  been  originally  injured.  I  have  reported  elsewhere 
examples  of  this  complication  existing  afler  five  months,  two,  and 
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three  years/  and  in  the  remarkable  case  which  I  shall  now  briefly 
relute,  an  ulcer  existed  at  the  end  of  twenty-three  years. 

Thurstone  Car{)euter»  when  four  years  old,  received  an  injury, 
bre&king  both  bones  of  one  of  his  legs  near  its  middle.  The  fracture 
was  compound.  It  was  dressed  and  treated  by  an  exoellent  surgeon, 
then  residing  in  Buffalo,  but  long  since  dead. 

Twenty-three  years  after  the  accident,  Mr.  Carpenter  called  upon 
me  on  account  of  a  paralysis  of  his  lower  extrerniticfi,  which  na*l 
recently  occurred.  He  stated  that  from  the  time  of  the  fracture  until 
within  about  one  ye^ir,  an  open  ulcer  had  existed  over  the  seat  of 
fracture,  and  that  soon  after  it  had  closed  over  completely  he  began 
to  lose  the  use  of  his  limbs.  During  the  time  it  was  open,  small  scales 
of  l>one  have  frequently  l>een  thrown  oft".  The  limb  is  half  an  inch 
ftborter  than  the  other,  but  straight. 

Two  years  since,  I  amputated  the  leg  of  a  gentleman  residing  in 
Quincy.  Chautauque  Co.,  N.  Y.,  which  had  been  broken  a  little  above 
the  ankle  in  1844.  The  accident  was  produced  by  the  wheel  of  a 
carriage,  and  the  skin  was  considerably  lacerated.  The  wounds,  how- 
ever, healed  kindly,  and  the  broken  bones  united  in  the  usual  time 
without  any  apparent  deformity,  but  the  limb  continued  swollen  and 
painful,  until  finally  suppuration  took  place.  After  twelve  years  of 
great  suftering,  I  amputated  the  leg  near  its  middle,  from  which  time 
he  made  a  speedy  recovery.  I  found  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
inflamed,  softened,  and  expanded,  and  containing  in  its  interior  about 
three  ounces  of  pus,  but  no  scqucsitrum. 

Anchylosis  of  the  knee  or  ankle-joint  may  follow  as  a  result  of  the 
accident  or  of  improper  treatment;  and  at  one  or  both  of  these  joints 
I  have  found  more  or  less  anchylosis  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  one 
year,  six  years,  twenty-five,  thirty,  and  forty  years.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  disappears  in  a  few  weeks,  and  seldom  remains,  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  knee-joint  after  the  dressings  have  been 
removed  two  or  three  weeks;  but  an  Irishman  called  upon  me  in 
1853  wliose  leg  had  been  broken  about  three  inches  below  the  knee- 
joint  six  ye&TS  before.  It  was  a  simple  fracture.  A  surgeon  in 
Ireland  had  treated  the  case.  I  found  the  limb  shortened  one  inch 
and  a  half,  the  fragments  being  overlapped  and  displaced  backwards 
at  the  point  of  fniuLurc.  The  knots  was  also  partly  anohyloaed.  I 
oould  not  learn  what  the  treatment  had  been. 

In  other  case.Sj  whore  no  permanent  anchylosis  has  followed,  the 
ankle-joint  has  been  occasionally  painfbl,  and  subject  to  swellings, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

After  all  that  has  l>een  said  as  to  the  occasionally  serious  nature  of 
the  consequences  of  these  accidents,  as  shown  in  the  shortening  of  the 
limbs,  in  their  deviations  from  their  natiiral  axes,  in  the  stift*  ankles, 
alcers  and  abscesses,  it  must  be  still  admitted  that  in  another  point  of 
view  these  results  are  not  extraordinary,  and  may  hereafter  continue 
to  be  fairly  anticipated  in  a  certain  proportion  of  cases,  even  under 
the  best  management;  since  it  must  be  understood  that  more  fractures 
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of  the  leg  are  attended  with  serious  complications  than  of  any  other 
liinl);  and  that  while  many  produce  death  rajndly  from  the  severity 
of  the  shock,  and  very  many  are  condemned  at  once  to  amputation,  a 
large  number  of  those  which  are  saved  have  been  in  that  condition 
which  has  rendered  the  application  of  bandages  or  splints  impossible 
for  many  days.  Indeed,  not  a  few  of  these  crooked  limbs  may  still 
be  presented  as  teal  triumphs  of  the  art  of  surgery,  inasmuch  as  by 
consuHimate  skill  alone  have  they  been  saved. 

Trcatvient. — Without  being  able,  in  a  case  which  presents  so  many 
forms  and  complications,  to  establish  any  rule  of  universal  applica- 
tion. I  nevertheless  do  not  hesitate,  after  considerable  experience,  in 
declaring  a  plan  of  treatment  which  in  my  opinion  ought  to  be  adopted 
with  only  occasional  exceptions,  that  is,  I  mean  to  say,  in  simple 
fractures.  The  plan  to  which  we  choose  to  give  so  general  a  prefer- 
ence is  well  known,  as  that  recommended  and  practised  by  Pott,  the 
distinguished  surgeon  of  St.  BartholoTnew's  Hospital;  and  with  only 
slight  modilieations,  it  will  be  found  applicable  to  probably  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  simple  fractures  of  the  leg,  and  to  some  of  the  com- 
pound fractures. 

The  apparatus  will  consist  of  two  splints  with  pads  and  bandages. 

First  we  are  to  construct  a  splint  (Fig.  187),  made  of  a  thin  piece  of 
board,  long  enough  to  extend  from  a  little  above  the  knee,  to  a  point 
two  inches  beyond  the  sole  of  the  foot,  about  seven  inches  in  width, 
aud  reaching  forwards  at  the  lower  end,  so  as  to  support  the  foot, 
This  splint  is  to  be  covered  heavily  with  cotton  batting  in  order  that 
it  may  fit  all  the  inequalities  of  the  outer  side  of  the  leg  and  foot, 
takiug,  however,  especial  care  that  there  should  be  a  de])ression  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  external  malleolus,  so  deep  as  that  even 
when  the  limb  is  bound  down  to  the  splint  the  malleolus  shall  not 
touch.  The  splint  with  its  padding  must  then  be  covered  with  cotton 
cloth  neatly  sewed  on. 

The  remaining  splint  may  be  made  of  binder's  board,  felt,  or  gutta 
percha ;  but  in  either  case  it  need  not  extend  higher  than  the  bend  of 

Fig.  187. 


LoBg  •pUat  for  irMtiiical  of  a  fncton  of  tha  les  to  VoiV*  pmldoa. 

the  knee  or  lower  than  the  upper  margin  of  the  malleolus  internus, 
unless  the  fracture  should  be  near  one  of  these  extremities ;  and  in 
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case  it  docs  extend  lower,  tlie  same  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
protect  the  malleolus  internus  from  pressure.  Whichever  also  of  the 
raaterjals  is  employed,  the  splint  never  ought  to  be  applied  directly 
to  the  skin,  but  a  thin  i)ad  made  of  a  few  layers  of  cotton  sheeting 
covered  with  cotton  cloth  must  be  laid  underneath. 

It  is  seldom  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  or  useful  to  apply  any 
bandages  directly  to  the  skin;  but  in  certain  cases  of  compound  frac- 
tares  where  dressings  have  been  applied  which  needed  support  and 
protection,  a  bandage  haa  been  of  service.  The  roller,  unless  the 
patient  is  a  child,  whoso  limb  can  be  easily  lifted  and  managed,  is 
always  objectionable;  but  the  many-tailed  bandage,  made  of  narrow 
strips  of  cloth,  laid  upon  each  other  as  we  have  already  described  in 
our  general  remarks  upon  bandages,  &o.,  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Having  made  these  preparations,  wo  proceed  to  flex  the  leg  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and,  by  the  hands,  make  extension  and 
counter-extension  as  much  as  the  patient  will  bear,  or  as  much  aa 
may  be  necessary  to  restore  the  fragments  to  place.  If  the  fracture  is 
compound,  and  the  point  of  bone  protrudes  through  the  akin,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  replace  it.  That  is,  we  are  unable  to  overcome  the 
action  of  the  muscles  sufficiently  to  make  the  limb  of  its  natural 
length,  and  for  this  reason,  mainly,  we  are  unable  to  get  the  point  of 
bone  beneath  the  skin.  If  we  cannot  then  "set"  the  bone,  or  bring 
the  ends  into  apposition,  and  this  will  bo  the  fact  pretty  often,  we  still 
have  no  apology  generally  for  leaving  the  bone  outside  of  the  skin. 
First,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  accomphsh  this  reduction  by  pulling 
aside  the  skin  with  the  fingers,  or  with  a  blunt  hook.  This  simple 
procedure  has  often  succeeded  with  me  in  a  moment,  when  others 
have  been  trying  in  vain  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  pulling  upnn 
the  limb.  If  this  fails,  then  the  skin  should  be  cut  sufficiently  to 
allow  the  bone  to  retire,  or  if  the  point  is  sharp,  and  especially  if  it  is 
stripped  of  its  periosteum,  it  may  be  sawn  off.  Ilesecting  thus  the 
end  of  an  oblique  fragment  does  not  generally  affect  in  any  degree  the 
length  of  the  limb,  or  interfere  with  a  prompt  and  perfect  cure,  but 
on  the  contrary  it  often  is  advantageous  in  every  point  of  view. 

Having  restored  the  fragments  to  their  places  as  well  as  we  may, 
the  limb  is  laid  carefully  on  its  outside  upon  the  long  wooden  splint. 
We  shall  now  find  it  necessary  generally  to  add  two  or  three  thin 
pads,  in  order  to  supply  vacancies  which  wo  have  not  perfectly  pro- 
vided for  in  the  ])reparation  of  the  splint.  Generally  wo  shall  also 
see  the  necessity  of  placing  a  pretty  thick  pad  under  the  outer  margin 
of  the  foot  or  toes,  so  as  to  bring  Ihe  great  toe  in  line  with  the  itmer 
edge  of  the  patella,  and  spine  of  the  tibia.  The  other  side  .splint  is 
now  laid  along  the  inner  or  tibial  side  of  the  limb  and  with  successive 
turns  of  a  roller,  or  with  a  number  of  narrow  and  separate  strips  of 
cloth,  the  whole  are  bound  together,  and  the  limb  is  left  to  repose 
upon  its  outer  aide. 

The  patient  may,  if  necessary,  lie  upon  his  back,  but  it  is  better 
that  he  should  be  turned  a  little  toward  the  side  of  the  broken  limb. 
The  danger  of  twisting  the  fragments  upon  each  other  is  lessened  by 
lying  upon  the  same  side  with  the  broken  limb,  but  I  have  frequently 
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permitted  patienta  to  lie  upon  their  backs  and  found  no  such  result. 
If  the  long  under  splint  extends  a  little  way  ujton  the  thigh  and 
well  fastened  to  the  thigh,  the  twist  cannot  very  well  occur. 

By  adopting  this  general  plan  of  treatment  we  avoid  all  chances  of 
gangrene  or  swelling  of  the  foot  from  excessive  ligation,  and  it  is  to 
these  accidents,  especially,  that  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Norris,  alreatly 
quoted,  are  applicable.  The  large  size,  and  irregular  form,  of  the 
bones  of  the  leg,  the  small  amount  of  muscular  tissue  covering  them, 
especially  near  the  articulations,  the  severity  of  the  injuries  to  which 
they  are  liable,  with  their  remoteness  from  the  centre  of  circulation — 
these  circumstances,  altogether,  render  them  exceedingly  exposed  to 
injury  from  the  too  great  or  unequal  pressure  of  si)lints  or  of  bandages; 
and  it  has  often  occurred  to  myself,  as  it  has  to  Dr.  Norris,  to  find  the 
skin  vesicated,  or  even  ulcerated  and  sloughing,  when  the  patients  are 
first  admitted  to  the  hospital ;  a  condition  which,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  is  due  to  the  mal-adjustment  of  the  splints,  or  to  the  tightness  of 
the  bandages. 

If  bandages  are  used  under  the  splints,  and  next  to  the  skin,  they 
must  be  applied  very  moderately  tight,  and  loosened  or  cut  as  the 
swelling  augments;  and  from  the  first  day  of  the  treatment  to  the  last, 
the  surgeon  must  bo  careful  to  loosen  or  tighten  the  dressings  when  thaH 
swelling  increases  or  subsides,  just  as  the  prudent  boatman  trims  hiflH 
sails  to  the  rising  and  falling  breeze. 

The  following  case,  which  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  Dr 
Fuller,  of  Wyoming,  N.  Y.,  with  permission  to  make  such  use  of  i 
as  I  choose,  is  sufficiently  pertinent  for  the  instruction  of  others, 
deserves  a  public  record. 

A  man,  mt.  71,  fell  from  a  tree,  striking  upon  his  foot,  Aug.  27.  185 
producing  a  backward  dislocation  of  both  the  tibia  and  fibula  u 
the  OS  calcis,  and  also  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  leg  a  few  inch 
above  the  ankle. 

An  empirio  took  charge  of  this  unfortunate  man,  and  immediatel 
applied  lateral  splints  and  a  firm  roller  from  the  toes  to  the  kn 
Ixotwithstanding  the  remonstrances  and  prayers  of  the  patient  to  have 
the  bandage  loosened,  it  was  kept  on  until  the  ninth  day,  when  the 
doctor  cut  the  bandage  upon  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  it  was  found 
vesicated.    Ignorant,  however,  as   to   the   cause  of  this  vesication, 
and  of  the  danger  which  it  threatened,  he  omitted  to  loosen  the  re». 
mainder  of  the  bandages,  and  the  limb  was  left  in  this  condition  un 
the  twenty-third  day,  when  Dr.  Fuller  being  called  and  having  re- 
moved all  the  dressings,  found  the  integuments  covering  the  whole, 
foot  dead  and  dried  down  to  the  bones.    The  dislocations  had  no 
been  reduced.    Soon  after  this  the  limb  became  cedematous,  and  o: 
the  twenty-seventh  of  October  the  leg  was  amputated  by  Dr.  Bari^e 
of  Lc  Hoy;  from  which  time  the  patient  recovered  rapidly. 

But  it  is  to  the  advantages  of  the  posture  rccommenaed  by  P 
that  I  wish  especially  to  direct  attention.     The  [)osition  hitherto  gen 
rally  preferred  by  surgeons  has  been  that  in  which  the  limb  rests  upon' 
its  back,  either  in  a  box  or  upon  a  double  inclined  plane;  but  all  of 
the  five  examples  of  ulcers  upon  the  heel  which  I  have  seen  have  been 
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ifter  treatment  in  this  position.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
ihis  accident  to  happen  in  any  other  way,  and  it  has  therefore  never 
occurred  to  me  to  see  it  in  coses  treated  by  Pott's  method.  It  is  true 
that,  with  great  care,  such  a  result  might  generally  be  prevented  while 
the  leg  is  resting  upon  its  calf,  yet  experience  shows  that  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  avoia  it  always.  And  if,  in  our  anxiety  to  obviate  this 
evil,  we  place  pads  underneath  the  tendo  Achillis,  above  the  heel,  we 
iucur  the  risk  of  pressing  the  fragments  forwards,  and  of  compelling 
them  to  unite  with  the  whole  lower  part  of  the  leg  inclined  backwards. 
I  have  mentioned  already  that  this  has  happened  in  cases  that  have 
subsequently  come  under  my  observation  no  less  than  seven  times, 
while  an  attempt  to  correct  this  fault  by  placing  the  support  under 
the  heel  has  either  produced  ulcers  of  the  lieel,  or  driven  the  lower 
part  of  the  limb  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  same  thing — that  is,  a  deviation  backwards  or  forwards — ^might 
happen  in  any  posture,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  much  less  liable  to  in  Pott's 
position  than  in  any  other. 

Tbon,  again,  a  twist  or  rotation  of  the  lower  fragment  is  more  liable 
to  take  place  when  the  toes  point  upwards,  and  the  limb  rests  upon  the 
calf  and  heel,  than  when  the  limb  reposes  upon  its  aide.  In  the  one 
case  it  is  resting  upon  a  narrow  surface,  with  the  whole  weight  of  the 
foot  disposing  it  to  either  cversion  or  inversion,  while  in  the  other  it 
lies  upon  a  broad  surface,  with  the  foot  entirely  at  rest,  and  demanding 
no  extraordinary  support. 

In  :^ho^t,  Pottos  position  is  less  irksome  to  the  patient,  and  vastly  less 
troublesome  to  the  surgeon.  Ugly  and  crooked  limbs  are  sometimes 
inevitable,  and  they  arc  often  the  consequences  of  imskiltul  manage- 
meuti  or  of  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon;  but,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  best  legs  have,  in  my  experience,  come  out  of  Pott's 
position,  and  the  worst  out  of  the  double  inclined  plane  and  the  box. 

As  to  the  tendency  of  the  upper  fragment  to  rise  at  the  point 
of  iracture,  it  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the  usual  direction  of  the 
fracture,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles  both  in  front  and  behind ;  so 
far  as  the  former  circumstance  is  the  cause — that  is,  the  direction  of 
the  line  of  fracture — no  position  is  sufficient  to  remedy  it,  and  in  rela- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  indications  are  as  easily  and 
naturally  fulfilled  with  the  limb  upon  its  side  as  upon  its  back.  Gene- 
rally the  leg  needs  to  be  flexed  upon  the  thigh ;  but  if  the  fracture  is 
high  up,  and  its  direction  is  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards,  it 
must  be  made  nearly  or  quite  straight,  so  as  to  overcome  the  action 
of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh,  acting,  through  the  ligamentum 
patelhe,  upon  the  upper  fragment.  The  simple  rule  which  I  recom- 
mend and  adopt  is,  to  tiex  or  extend  the  limb  more  or  less  until  it  is 
ascertained  in  what  position  the  apposition  of  the  fragments  is  most 
complete. 

In  such  few  cases  as  demand  or  warrant  a  resort  to  extension  and 
counter-extension,  a  double  inclined  plane  furnishes  the  moat  conve- 
oient  mode  for  its  accomplishment ;  but  it  is  only  occasionally  that,  in 
fractures  of  the  leg,  permanent  extension  and  counter-extension  can 
be  employed,  an  assertion  which,  however  much  it  may  excite  surprise, 
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experience  will  prove  true.    If  the  fracture  is  near  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  quite  remote  from  the  points  upon  which  the  appliances  for  e 
tension,  &c.,  are  to  be  made  fast,  and  the  inflammation  is  modera 
something  may  he  done  in  this  way;  hut  when  the  point  of  iracture 
approaches  the  ankle-joint,  as  it  actually  does  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases,  a  gaiter,  made  of  any  material  whatever,  if  it  has  sufficient  firm- 
ness to  overcome  completely  the  action  of  the  muscles,  will  inevitably 
cause  congestion  and  swelling,  accompanied  sooner  or  later  with  great 
pain  and  with  ulcerations,  and  simply  because  the  extension  is  maddH. 
directly  upon  parts  already  tender  and  inflamed  from  the  accidei^H 
itself;  and  when  we  add  to  this  complete  and  violent  ligation  of  the 
limb  near  the  seat  of  fracture,  a  similar  ligation  of  the  limb  just  below^ 
the  knee,  for  the  purpose  of  making  counter-extension,  as  is  done  V^|i 
what  is  known  among  American  surgeons  as  "  Hutchinson's  splint**^^ 
(Fig.  188),  we  are  prepared  to  understand  how  the  worst  consequences     , 
may  ensue.     I  have  once  seen,  when  this  abominable  apparatus  ha^l 
been  used,  a  complete  ring  of  ulceration  below  the  knee,  and  anothei^l 
as  complete  around  the  foot  and  ankle.     The  limb  was  twice  girdled, 
and  yet  the  surgeon  thought  he  was  performing  a  duty  for  the  omission 
of  which  he  would  scarcely  have  been  regarded  as  excusable. 


Fig.  188. 


JAra««  noteblDioo'i  Kpllot  ftir  extenaloD,  *iic.,  lu  IracUirtft  o(  the  Isg.     (From  Oibaon.) 


Jarvis's  adjuster,  a  still  more  mischievous,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  moi 
powerful  instrument,  operating  in  a  similar  manner,  has  been  pi 
ductive  of  like  consequences;  but  Jarvis's  adjuster  is  liable  to  the 
additional  objection  that  by  its  great  weight  it  drags  off  the  liral 
turning  the  toes  outwards,  au  objection  which  no  care  or  diligence  a 
generally  overcome. 

I  could  wish  that  neither  of  these  appliances  would  ever  again 
impressed  into  the  service  of  broken  legs. 

Ncill,  of  Philadelphia.  Crandall,  of  New  York,  and  DaniclB, 
Broome  Co.,  N.  Y.,  have  each  sought  to  overcome  some  of  the  dilH- 
culties  in  the  way  of  making  extension  in  fractures  of  the  legs,  by 
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substituting  adhesive  plaster  for  the  usual  extending  or  couDter- 
txtendiug  bands. 

Sa^'s  Dr.  Neill :  "  For  simple  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  leg,  at- 
tended with  shortening  and  deformity  not  easily  overcome,  the  limb 
should  be  placed  in  a  long  fracture-box  (Fig.  189),  with  sides  extond- 
[ing  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  a  pillow  should  be  used  for 

^mpiasaes. 

Fig.  189. 


J«liD  5«lir*  appamtUN  for  fracttirc*  of  lb«  leg,  rwinlriog  exienaloo  aad  cottoter-exteBRlon. 


"The  counter-extension  i^  made  by  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  breadth,  secured  on  each  side  of  the  leg  below  the 
knee,  aud  above  the  seat  of  fracture,  by  narrower  strips  of  plaster 
[applied  circularly.  The  end  of  the  counter-extending  strips  may  then 
fc«  secured  to  holes  in  the  upper  end  of  the  sides  of  the  fracture-box, 
by  which  the  line  of  the  counter-extension  w  rendered  nearly  parallel  with 
tJie  limb. 

"  The  extension  is  also  to  be  made  by  adhesive  strips,  in  a  mode 
vhich  is  now  well  known  and  understo<xl.  The  ends  of  the  extending 
bands  may  be  fii^tened  to  the  foot-board  of  the  box,"' 

Dr.  Neill  further  remarks;  "  lu  compound  fractures  of  the  leg,  short- 
ening and  deformity  are  often  ditlkult  to  overcome,  as  is  well  known 
to  experienced  surgeons.  In  such  cases  we  may  wish  to  dress  the 
wounded  soft  parts,  and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  certain  amount 
of  extension  and  counter-extension. 

•'  This  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  having  the  sides  of  the  frac- 
ture-box (Fig,  ItJO)  sawed  in  two  parts  at  the  knee,  so  that  the  sides 

Fig.  100. 


JiiliD  NrttTB  »p)mrftlai  for  ctimpMuud  rrftctaroa  vf  Ibv  leg. 

of  the  box  above  the  knee,  from  the  upper  ends  of  which  the  counter- 
extension  is  made,  need  not  be  disturbed  during  the  dressing,  while 
that  portion  of  the  side  of  the  box,  corresponding  to  the  leg,  may  be 
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Opened  at  pleasure,  without  diminisliing  tlie  tension  of  the  extendi 
or  counter- extending  bands." 

In  compound  fractures  of  the  leg,  Dr.  Gilbert  recommends  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  common  fracture  box  (Fig.  191).  In  tliis  apparatus  the 
foot-board  is  omitted,  and  a  block  for  the  reception  of  the  frame  of 
the  tourniquet  is  substituted.  Eacb  side  of  the  box  consists  of  three 
separate  segments.  Of  these  the  upper  and  lower  are  permanently 
screwed  to  the  bottom-board,  and  the  central  one  is  attached  by  hinges. 
By  this  arrangement  there  is  full  access  to  the  wound,  which  may  he 
dressed  from  day  to  day  without  disturbing  the  extension  and  counter 
extension,  maintained  oy  the  permanently  attached  upper  and  low 
segments. 

Fig.  191. 


I 


Oilhext'k  Box  fob  CnNmL-yn  Fbavtciikb  or  the  Lm. 
\.  TbAbar  conoler-exloodlng  AilbeilTi>  ntrlp*,  u  If  euclrcllog  ilie  kui'c  aud  upper  pulof  U^- 
Tli«  iwo  extf&ding  kdbnlre  atrip*  eroMlng  «( tho  iKittom  of  tho  fool,  naUy  lo  Im  applied  to  tb«  looL 
Toun\nnri. 

The  following  wood-cuts  (Figs.  192, 193, 194)  are  intended  to  illus- 
trate the  apparatus  invented  by  R.  0.  Crnndall,  for  the  purpose 

Fig.  192. 


Spetloo  of  CrtodAiri  appAretiis  nppllod  ro  Mic  limb;  thoirlag  KdhekWe  p]Ml«r  cuunlar-^xlMllog 
t»&<l,  «»Uar  lor  exreoaloo.  fee, 

Fig.  193. 


P(Ml«rltfr  «1ow  of  ibt  l««rer  porllon  orCnndftll'i  apparamt. 


Crmoiltir*  apfuinitii*  rompl^te.     The  ci>tiul4'r-«>Ttotiiling  Hfrnp*  un  p««Mil  or«r  a  blook  of  vor>d  lap* 
part«(i  tWova  Uts  li»««,  to  pravtal  their  pr«nntv  apuu  tb*  tldiw  of  tlio  knee. 


making  permanent  extension.  The  extension  is  represented  as  being 
made  by  a  gaiter,  but  Dr.  Crandall  leaves  it  to  the  choice  of  the  sur- 
geon whether  he  shall  employ  the  gaiter  or  adhesive  straps.' 

Without  inteuding  to  deny  to  the.se  contrivances  much  ingenuity 
and  considerable  practical  value,  I  am  far  from  conceding  that  they 
will  be  found  capable  of  overcoming  altogether  the  action  of  the  mus- 
cles where  the  ends  of  the  fragments  do  not  support  each  other.  Their 
mode  of  action  is  such  that  they  can  scarcely  do  more  than  to  steady 
the  limb,  and  if  they  operate  upon  the  fragments  at  all  in  the  direction 
of  their  axes,  it  must  be  only  in  the  most  inconsiderable  degree.  The 
adhesive  plasters  are  substituted  for  the  circular  knee  bands  and  the 
gaiters  with  a  view  to  avoid  the  ligation;  but  in  order  to  do  tWs  they 
must  not  encircle  the  limb,  but  only  be  laid  parallel  to  its  long  axis. 
The  leg  of  an  adult  or  that  portion  to  which  the  adhesive  plasters 
can  be  applied,  supposing  the  fracture  to  be  exactly  at  the  centre, 
may  be  sixteen  inches,  that  is,  eight  inches  for  extension  and  eight  for 
counter-extension ;  but  when  we  employ  the  same  means  for  extension 
in  fractures  of  the  thigh,  we  find  it  necessary  to  apply  the  straps 
over  the  whole  of  these  sixteen  inches,  the  entire  IcDgth  of  the  leg,  or 
they  will  not  hold.  It  will  be  apparent  also  that  wo  cannot  use  even 
the  eight  inches  which  we  have,  for  the  purpose  of  argument,  allowed 
these  gentlemen  in  fractures  of  the  leg.  There  must  be  at  least  a 
space  of  eight  inches  between  the  ends  of  the  two  opposing  straps  in 
order  that  they  may  operate  at  all  upon  the  fragments ;  indeed  I  do 
not  believe  that  even  then  their  influence  would  reach  beyond  the  skin 
to  which  they  were  directly  applied;  but  if  a  space  of  eight  inches  ia 
left,  only  four  remain  for  the  straps  at  either  end ;  and  this  is  an  amount 
of  surface  wholly  insufficient  for  our  purpose.  What  then  shall  we 
do  when  the  fracture  is  near  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  Iwne? 
These  gentlemen  seem  to  have  forgotten,  moreover,  that  the  whole  leg 
is  tender  and  that  the  skin  easily  vesicates.  In  short,  they  have  not 
seen  the  many  points  of  differeuce  between  the  application  of  these 
means  in  fractures  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  and  which,  while  thev  allow 
us  to  accomplish  all  that  we  could  desire  with  the  one.  are  of  little  or 
no  use  in  the  other.  We  shall  then  always  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion; whatever  means  we  may  employ  to  make  permanent  extension 
in  fractures  of  the  leg.  we  must  either  fail  to  acccomplish  all  that  we 

■  Cr&nd&II,  Phil  MeJ.  Jonrn.,  vnl.  iv.  p.  1D3,  .Tan.  1956 ;  also  Trsiuao.  of  Hed.  Aa§oo. 
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Fig.  195. 


desire  or  incur  the  hazards  incident  to  complete  and  firm  ligation  of 
the  limb ;  and  if  the  preference  is  given  to  any  form  of  apparatus  to 
accomplish  these  ends,  it  must  be  to  some  form  of  the  double  inclined 
plane,  by  which  we  may  at  least  avoid  ligation  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  limb,  the  counter-extension  being  made  against  the  under  surface 
of  the  thigh  while  it  is  resting  upon  the  thigh  piece;  or  to  one  of  the 
long  straight  thigh  splints  which  will  enable  us  to  make  the  counter- 
extension  from  the  thigh  and  perineum. 

The  paste,  starch,  or  dextrine  bandage  (Fig.  195),  I  have  used  in 
a  few  cases  of  simple  fracture  of  the  leg  within  a  da}'  or  two  after 

the  accident,  but  not  unless  I  felt 
certain  from  the  nature  of  the  injury 
that  no  swelling  was  to  occur.  It  is 
only  in  those  fractures  in  which  the 
bones  do  not  become  displaced,  or 
only  very  slightly,  that  I  would  re- 
commend its  employment  at  a  period 
so  early. 

But  as  soon  as  the  fragments  have 
united,  in  almost  any  form  of  frac- 
ture of  the  leg,  it  will  not  bo  impro- 
per to  put  on  the  paste  bandage  and 
allow  the  patient  to  go  about  care- 
fully upon  crutches;  or  if,  indeed, 
the  fragments  have  not  united,  but 
the  swelling  has  completely  sub- 
sided and  the  wounds  have  healed. 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  unsafe  to 
adopt  this  practice.  The  young  sur- 
geon cannot,  however,  be  too  much 
impressed  with  the  danger  of  this 
mode  of  treatment,  as  a  universal  or 
general  plan,  employed  mthout  dis- 
crimination. Its  most  devoieti  ad- 
vocates. Seutin,  Velpeau,  Gamgec,  and  others,  will  not  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  caution  in  its  use;  and  the  numerous  accounts  of  cnxaked  limbs, 
ulcerations,  and  even  of  gangrene  which  have  been  attributed  fairly, 
I  think,  to  one  or  another  of  the  forms  of  the  immovable  dressing, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  place  us  fully  upon  our  guard.* 

The  majority  of  such  cases  as  in  my  judgment  may  bo  safely 
intrusted  to  a  paste  bandage,  will  also  do  well  enough  in  almost  any 
form  of  dressing ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  examples  of  simple  fracture  of 
the  leg  without  much  if  any  displacement,  which  have  come  under 
my  notice,  I  have  treated  by  simply  inclosing  the  leg  neatly  in  a 
pillow,  tied  against  the  limb  with  tapes,  only  that  I  have  taken  care 
that  the  pillow  shall  be  so  fastened  around  the  foot  and  leg  as  to 
keep  the  limb  steady.    At  other  times  I  have  laid  outside  of  the  pillow 


"ItnmovatilV  appmnitna  aiipllod  to  tbc  l«g. 
(Prom  FergOMuQ  ) 
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thus  arranged,  two  broad  side  splints,  and  bound  tbese  against  the 
limb,  with  the  pillow  interposed ;  or  I  have  in  the  summer  used  splints 
made  of  rolls  of  straw  inclosed  in  pieces  of  cloth — ''straw  junks.  *  In 
all  these  cases  I  have  laid  the  leg  upon  its  back,  and  I  cannot  saj  but 
that  the  limbs  have  done  wclL 

If  a  double  inclined  plane  is  used,  I  prefer  either  a  plain  apparatus, 
such  as  we  have  already  described  as  in  use  for  fractures  of  the  thigh, 
constructed  of  boards,  joined  together  by  hinges  opposite  the  knee, 
and  with  an  upright  foot-board,  upon  which  a  carefully  arranged  and 
thick  cushion  has  been  placed,  or  the  more  elegant  double  inclined 
plane  of  Liston  (Fig.  190). 

Fig.  19fJ. 


Ll«(Ott'»  iluubU  InelloMl  pUna ;  applleil  to  Iba  lag  Id  ft  OAaa  of  eompoond  rrmctora.    (Frum  MllUr.) 

In  using  Liston 's  apparatus,  it  must  not  bo  inferred  that  the  knee  is 
iJways  to  be  bent.  The  apparatus  is  designed  to  bo  used  occasionally 
•b  a  straight  splint;  aud  there  will  be  found  many  ca^e  of  fractures 
of  the  legs  in  which  the  straight  position  will  be  most  suitable:  this 
is  especLilly  true  of  such  fractures  as,  occurring  just  below  the  knee- 
Fig.  197, 


LoaU  Btaar'i  wtra  vpllnufor  Uale^i 


joint,  have  the  line  of  fracture  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  for- 
wards.   Bat  there  are  many  compound  fractures  which  demand  the 

*  Baa«r,  Buffalo  Ue<lio&l  Journal,  Aprils  1357,  rol.  xVi. 
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aame  extended  position ;  and  in  nearly  all  cases  where  this  form  of 
apparatus  is  usetl  as  a  double  inclinetl  plane,  the  lower  end  of  the 
splint  should  be  elevated  so  that  the  heel  shall  not  be  much  below  the 
level  of  the  knee. 

Bauer's  wire  splints,  used  also  for  side  splints  (Fig.  197),  when  they 
are  formed  to  fit  the  limb  accurately,  possess  some  advtintages  which 
must  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  surgeons;  but  neither  theee 


SvUglfux  or  "cr«dl«."  (PrDn  8ki>7.) 


splints  nor  any  others,  however  accurately  fitted,  ought  to  be  applied 
directly  to  the  naked  skin.  They  require  always  the  interposition  of 
a  well-padded  lining. 

Fig.  199. 


B«lt«r  •■  eritdlo.     (From  F«rgQfiKoit 


Boxes  are  rarely  useful  except  in  certain  compound  fractures.  They 
are  heavy  and  awkward  machines,  which  prevent  the  patient  from 
moving  readily  in  bed;  or  which  being  fixed,  if  he  does  move,  allow 


FBAOTUBKS   O?   TUB    TIBIA    AND    FIBULA. 


•^B 


Kig.  200. 


the  upper  firagraeat  only  to  descend,  or  to  move  upon  the  lower  as  a 
fixed  point.  If  used  at  all,  they  ought  generally  to  be  suspended  (Fig, 
198),  or  made  to  move  on  a  suspended  railway  (Fig.  199).  But,  how- 
ever they  are  arranged,  the  limb  is  a  great  part  of  the  time  concealed 
from  sight,  and  the  Burgeon  is  prevented  from  making  use  of  such 
means  to  rectify  deviations  in  the  line  of  the  bone,  as  he  would  pro- 
bably have  othenvise  employed. 

The  swing  invented  by  James  Salter,  of  London  (Fig.  199),  is  con- 
structed so  as  to  allow  not  onl}'  a  lateral  motion,  but  also  a  more  com- 
plete motion  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  limb,  by  which  the 
danger  of  pushing  the  fragments  upon  each  other  is  obviated.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  rolling  of  two  pulley -wheels  upon  a  horizontal 
bar.  The  case  in  which  the  leg  rests  may  be  made  of  metal  or  of 
wood,  and  the  frame  of  iron  for  tlie  sake  of  lightness  and  strength. 

These  boxes  are  somctimua  filled  with  brau,  the  bran  being  closely 
packed  upon  all  sides  so  as  to  support  the  limb  uniformly  and  gently. 
This  nietnod  of  treating  compound  fractures  of  the  leg  was  first  sug- 
gested by  J.  Hhea  Barton,  of  Phila- 
delphia,* and  has  been  muuh  used  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  It  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  of  affording  a 
perfect  protection  against  flies  in  the 
summer  season,  and  of  absorbing  the 
matter  as  it  escapes.  Whenever  any 
portion  of  it  becomes  soiled  by  blood 
or  pus  it  may  be  dipped  out  with  a 
spoon,  and  its  place  supplied  with 
fresh  bran.  The  support  which  it 
gives  to  the  limb  is  also  uniform 
without  being  at  any  time  excessive,  and  Dr.  Coates  states  that  the 
escape  of  bIoo<l  in  rapid  hemorrhages  has  been  known  to  increase  the 
bulk  of  the  bran  sufficiently  to  arrest  the  bleeding  by  its  aeeumulatel 
pressure. 

In  whatever  position  the  leg  is  placed,  and  with  many  of  the  forma  of 
apparatus  which  we  have  enumerated,  it  will 
be  found  necessary  to  protect  the  limb  from 
the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes  bv  some  contri- 
vance similar  to  that  figured  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing  (Fig.  201). 

&la1gaigne,  who  declares  that  the  whole 
world  knows  how  impossible  it  is,  in  an  im- 
mense majority  of  cases,  to  overcome  the  pro- 
jectioa  of  the  superior  fragment  when  the  limb 

is  placed  in  the  extendetl  position  (over  a  douljle  inclined  plane),  and 
who  affirms  that  neither  Pottos  position,  nor  Duj^nytren^s  modification 
of  it,  will  do  much,  if  any  better,  nor,  indeed,  that  Laugier's  plan  of 
cutting  the  tendo  Achillis  possesses  in  this  respect  any  real  advantage, 
concludes  at  last  to  resort  to  a  new  and  really  ingenious  method,  the 


FrMlar*  box,  with  movabloalilM. 


Pigr.  201. 


Wlr<>  nek  for  rni<iture  of  l<>c. 


*  Barton,  Amer.  Joarn.  of  Med.  Sol.,  vol.  xr],  p.  31,  and  vol.  xix.  p.  515. 
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value  of  which,  also,  he  claims  to  have  already  fully  demonstrated. 
His  apparatus  (Fig.  202)  consists  simply  of  a  steel  band  of  sufficient 

Fig.  202. 


MalgatgDe**  appAnUss  for  obllqae  fnctnret  of  the  leg.    (From  Malgslgoe.) 

size  to  encircle  three-fourths  of  the  limb,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
which  are  two  horizontal  mortises  through  which  a  band  is  passed, 
and  which  may  be  buckled  upon  itself  behind.  The  centre  of  the 
metallic  arch,  in  front,  is  penetrated  with  a  firm,  metallic  screw,  termi- 
nating in  a  very  sharp  point,  and  which  is  moved  by  a  flat  thumb- 
piece. 

The  limb  bein^  laid  over  a  double  inclined  plane,  and  the  pads 
being  carefully  adjusted,  as  we  have  already  directed  when  speaking 
of  other  forms  of  apparatus,  and  the  limb  properly  extended,  the 
apparatus  of  Malgaigne  is  placed  over  the  limb,  with  the  sharp  point 
of  the  screw  resting  upon  the  upper  fragment,  a  few  lines  above  the 
point  of  fracture;  and  at  the  same  moment  that  this  point  is  pressed 
firmly  down  to  the  bone,  the  fragments  being  held  together  by  an 
assistant,  the  strap  is  buckled  as  tightly  as  possible  under  the  splint. 
A  few  turns  of  the  screw  will  now  make  its  point  penetrate  more 
deeply  into  the  bone,  and  insure  the  most  complete  apposition  of  the 
broken  extremities.  "This  is  accomplished,"  says  Malgaigne,  "with 
very  little  pain  to  the  patient ;"  and,  as  will  be  seen  (Fig.  203),  the 
steel  arch  effectually  prevents  any  ligation  of  the  limb. 

Fig.  203. 


HiilgiilgDe'i  apparatus  applied.    (From  Malgaigne.) 

In  some  cases  of  extreme  deformity  of  the  legs  consequent  upon 
badly  united  fractures,  resection  of  the  bones  has  been  practised  with 
more  or  less  success. 
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The  first  case  of  which  1  have  seen  any  mention  made  where  the 
bones  were  actually  resected,  is  reported  by  Charles  Parry,  of  Indiana- 
polis, Ind.  A  young  man,  £et.  15,  having  broken  his  leg  near  its 
middle,  the  fragments  united,  from  some  cause,  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  each  other.  Some  years  afterwards,  on  the  loth  day  of  January, 
1888,  Dr.  Parry  operated,  by  removing  a  wedge-shaped  portion  from 
both  the  tibia  and  fibula.     The  recovery  was  tedious,  but  satisfactory.* 

Mr.  KeVi  of  London,  made  an  operation  of  this  kind  upon  a  gentle- 
man who  had  suffered  a  fracture  of  the  right  tibia  from  a  musket  ball. 
The  limb  was  nearly  useless,  since  ho  could  only  bring  his  toes  to 
the  ground,  Mr.  Key  operated  in  Oct.  1838,  and  when  the  report  of 
the  case  was  made  five  months  subsequently,  the  patient  was  doing 
well.* 

In  Sept.  1840,  Dr.  Miitter,  of  Philadelphia,  made  a  similar  operation 
upon  a  patient  whose  leg  was  shortened  three  inches  and  a  half  and 
very  much  deformed,  by  which  operation,  when  the  recovery  was 
complete,  the  shortening  was  considerably  reduced.' 

Cases  may  occur  which  will  justify  a  resort  to  these  extreme 
measures,  or  in  which  they  may  be  preferred  to  an  amputation;  but 
an  examination  of  tlie  several  examples  reported  will  sliow  that  these 
operations  are  not  unattended  with  danger  to  the  life  of  the  patient; 
indeed,  in  this  respect,  amputation  has  greatly  the  advantage.  If, 
moreover,  the  surgeon  expects  by  this  method  to  lengthen  a  limb, 
where  it  is  merely  overlapi)ed  and  shortened,  he  is,  I  am  certain,  destined 
to  disappointment,  at  least  in  all  cases  where  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
for  the  bones  to  have  become  firmly  united.  I  have  never  myself 
refractured  a  bone,  but  I  have  several  times  met  with  cases  of  old 
fractures  newly  broken,  and  I  have  constantly  observed  that  I  could 
never  extend  the  limb  one  line  more  than  it  was  before  the  last  frac- 
ture. The  muscles  hm\  contracted  to  that  point,  and  their  contraction 
would  not  be  overcome.  In  the  case  reported  by  Miitter,  he  believed 
that  he  stretched  the  muscles  two  inches.  With  all  deference  for  the 
skill  and  honesty  of  this  gentleman,  I  think  that  he  was  mistaken. 

If,  however,  the  object  of  the  operation  is  to  straighten  the  limb, 
then  no  doubt  it  may  be  sometimes  accomplished;  and  in  some  degree 
also  by  the  straightening  of  the  limb,  the  shortening  may  be  overcome ; 
but  in  our  opinion,  such  procedures  ought  to  be  reserved  for  extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

An  instructive  case  of  refracture  is  reported  by  Dr.  Horner,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  the  }fedkal  Examiner,  The  limb  had  been  broken 
eight  weeks  and  was  quite  crooked,  but  was  not  very  firmly  united, 
and  Dr.  Horner  having  refractured  it,  was  able  at  once  to  restore  it  to 
a  nearly  straight  line.* 

<  Parry,  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  Sol.,  \\\^.  1^39,  p.  334. 

*  K**y,  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  Sci.,  Aag.  1$39,  p.  339,  from  Guy's  Uospital  Reports, 
April,  183H. 

*  MQttff.  Atn^r.  Jonrn.  }Ae-A.  Sol.,  April,  1842,  p.  3S9  Three  flimllAf  CAsea  may  also 
b<*  found  in  tbc  Out.  No.  for  1841,  and  the  April  No.  for  IH42  of  the  anme  journal,  iu 
which  the  operations  wore  made  by  Portal,  of  Pnlermo.  Malgmigne  meatiouB  two  other 
examptHi. 

*  Uomer,  New  York  Joara.  Med.,  May,  1851,  p.  432. 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

FRACTUBES  OF  THE  TARSAL  BONES. 

Causes. — The  astragalus  is  generally  broken  by  a  fall  from  a  height, 
the  patient  having  struck  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  Monahan,  in 
an  analysis  of  ten  cases,  found  it  had  been  broken  by  a  fall  upon  the 
foot  nine  times,*  and  only  once  by  a  crushing  accident. 

The  calcaneum  is  also  occasionally  broken  by  violent  lateral  pres- 
sure, but  much  more  often  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot,  or  rather  upon  the 
heel.  In  some  instances  both  heel  bones  have  been  broken  at  the 
same  moment;  but  Malgaigne  has  collected  eight  cases  of  fracture  of 
this  bone  by  muscular  action,  as  in  jumping  upon  the  toes ;  the  pos- 
terior portion  of  the  bone  being  thus  violently  acted  upon  by  the 
tendo  AchiUis.  South,  in  his  Notes  to  Chelius,  has  mentioned  two 
other  cases,  one  of  which  was  seen  by  Lawrence,  and  has  been  reported 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Lancet.  This  person  had  received  the 
injury  by  jumping  oflF  a  stage  coach.  The  fragment  was  found  to  be 
drawn  upwards  slightly,  but  not  so  far  as  to  prevent  crepitus  when 
the  muscles  on  the  back  of  the  leg  were  relaxed.  The  other  example 
mentioned  by  South,  is  a  cabinet  specimen  contained  in  the  museum 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  The  fracture  had  taken  place  just 
below  the  attachment  of  the  tendo  Achillis,  but  the  upper  fragment 
was  not  displaced.*  Mr.  Cooper  mentions  two  other  cases,  both  pro- 
duced by  violent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  patients  to  sustain  them- 
selves when  falling.  In  one  of  these  the  fragment  was  immediately 
drawn  up  three  inches.' 

The  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  are  generally  broken  by  crushing 
accidents,  such  as  the  fall  of  heavy  weights  upon  them,  by  the  passage 
of  loaded  vehicles,  &c. 

Pathology, — The  astragalus  often,  indeed  generally,  escapes  without 
injury  in  those  crushing  accidents  which  break  many  or  most  of  the 
other  bones  of  the  foot,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  seldom  broken 
except  when  the  patient  has  fallen  upon  the  bottom  of  his  foot ;  but 
at  the  same  moment,  the  foot  being  turned  forcibly  out  or  in,  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  tibia  takes  place,  and  the  fibula  is  broken.  In  nine  of 
the  cases  collected  by  Monahan,  one  or  the  other  of  these  forms  of 
dislocation  had  occurred,  in  eight  of  which  the  dislocation  was  com- 
pound. The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  found  to  vary  greatly;  thus, 
it  has  been  found  broken  in  its  length,  antero-posteriorly,  in  its 

'  Fracture  of  the  astragalus,  with  an  analjsfs  of  the  re(^ordt>d  oases  of  this  injury* 
An  inaugural  thesis,  presented  to  the  Pacultj  of  the  Buffalo  Med.  Col.,  March,  1858, 
hy  Bernard  Monahan,  M.  D. 

'  South,  Notes  to  Chelius's  Surgery,  vol.  1.  p.  639,  Amer.  ed. 

>  B.  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astley,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  311. 
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dth  or  transversely,  and  in  one  instance  it  has  been  divided 
nearly  horizontally,  so  as  to  separate  the  upper  face  completely  from 
the  lower.  Sometimes  it  suffers  a  species  of  impaction,  the  firagraeuts 
being  actually  driven  into  each  other;  at  other  times,  as  in  one  case 
lated  by  Amesbury,  the  bone  may  be  split  without  the  occurrence 
any  displacement. 

The  calcancTim  also  may  be  broken  in  any  direction,  and  it  is  equally 
with  the  astragalus  liable  to  impaction,  by  which  its  vertical  diameter 
is  sensibly  diminished,  while  its  transverse  diameter  is  increased.  K 
e  fracture  is  a  consequence  of  muscular  action,  the  lino  of  fracture  is 
ways  posterior  to  the  astragalus,  and  in  some  cases  only  that  por- 
tion is  broken  off  to  which  the  tendo  Acbillis  has  its  attachment.  It 
may  be  broken  also  vertically,  directly  underneath  the  astragalus,  in 
"  hich  case  the  lateral  and  interosseous  ligaments  will  prevent  any- 
more than  a  slight  displacement  of  the  posterior  fragment, 
hen  the  fracture  takes  place  posterior  to  the  lateral  ligaments,  the 
bed  fragment  is  liable  to  be  drawn  very  far  from  the  body  of 
e,  even  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  possibly  further 
the  leg  is  extended  upon  the  thigh  and  the  foot  flexed  upon  the 
g.  Constance  relates  a  case  in  which  the  tuberosity,  having  been 
broken  off  by  a  direct  blow,  was  drawn  up  five  inches.' 

Fractures  of  the  calcaneum  produced  by  contraction  of  the  sural 

muscles  are  generally  simple,  but  those  which  result  from  a  crushing 

the  bone  are  more  often  compound.     Tlie  same  remark  is  ai)plicable 

to  the  other  bones  of  the  tarsus,  the  fractures  of  which,  being 

ly  produced  by  direct  blows,  are  generally  complicated  with  exter-- 

wounds. 

Sf/mptoms. — All  fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  demand  especial 

care  in  their  diagnosis,  since  only  a  few  of  the  usual  signs  of  fracture 

are  in  a  majoritv  of  the  cases  presented.    The  explanation  of  this 

ct  will  be  founcL  in  the  number,  size,  and  strength  of  the  bones  of 

e  tarsus,  and  in  their  close  and  firm  union  by  ligaments,  b}'  which 

(y  give  to  each  other  a  mutual  support,  so  that  the  fracture  of  a 

gle  bone  does  not  necessarily  or  usually  result  in  displacement  or 

fonnity,  and  even  creintiis  is  with  difficulty  detected;  and  when  we 

nsider,  moreover,  that  tl»e  fracture  is  generally  produced  by  great 

olence,  directly  apjilied,  in  consequence  of  which  the  foot  in  most 

cases  becomes  rapidly  and  enormously  swollen,  we  shall  understand 

e  true  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  are  usually  presented  in  the 

ay  of  an  accurate  diagnosis. 

Of  all  the  usual  signs  of  fracture,  crepitus  alone  is  pretty  generally 
nt,  but  even  this  often  fails  to  tell  us  which  hffne  is  broken,  and 
Btill  more  often  does  it  fail  to  inform  ua  as  to  the  direction  and  extent 
of  the  bony  lesions. 

If  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  calcaneum  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  fragment  is  drawn  up- 
wards, it  may  be  discovered  in  its  new  position,  and  the  heel  will  be 


Iso 


*  CoD^iknee,  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sol  ,  vol.  t,  p.  222. 
tfi.  ftud  Surg.  RvporWr. 


Not.  1629,  from  the  Uidlrad 
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flattened  or  shortened,  but  no  crepitus  can  be  felt  unless  the  fragments 
are  again  brought  in  contact* 

IVeaiTnent, — Not  any  of  the  fractures  of  the  tarsal  bones  in  them- 
selves demand  the  use  of  splints,  and  it  is  only  when  complicated  with 
a  dislocation  of  the  ankle  and  fracture  of  the  fibula  that  it  is  proper 
to  employ  apparatus  of  this  sort;  certainly  the  exceptions  to  this  rule 
must  be  very  rare;  so  that  our  practice  in  these  cases  will  be  confined 
chiefly  to  the  prevention  and  reduction  of  inflammation.  The  limb 
must  be  placed  in  the  most  easy  position,  and  cool  water  lotions  a.«3idu- 
ously  applied.  This  will  be  the  sum  of  the  treatment  demanded  during 
the  first  few  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury  in  probably  all  cases 
of  simple  fracture,  and  in  many  cases  of  compoimd  fracture. 

If  single  bones,  or  fragments  of  single  bones,  are  displaced  to  any 
considerable  extent,  and  there  is  an  external  wound  communicating 
with  the  fracture,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be  best  in  all  cases  to  re- 
move at  once  by  dissection  the  projecting  bone,  even  although  it  were 
possible,  or  perhaps  easy,  to  force  it  back  again  to  its  place,  as  has 
been  done  successfully  by  Ashhurst,  of  Philadelphia.'  The  same 
rule  I  would  apply  to  examples  of  fracture  uncomplicated  with  any 
external  wound,  if  the  fragments  were  very  much  displaced^  and  could 
not  by  the  a]>plication  of  moderate  force  be  replaced,  since  the  bone 
left  to  project  would  prevent  the  patient  from  ever  wearing  a  boot 
with  comfort,  and  would  entail  as  much  weakness  upon  the  limb  as 
would  be  likely  to  follow  from  its  complete  separation.  But  such 
cases  as  I  have  last  supposed  are  exceedingly  rare ;  indeed,  I  have 
never  met  with  a  simple  fracture  of  a  tarsal  bone  accompanied  with 
diBplaccmcnt. 

Norris  has,  however,  rciK>rtcd  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  astragalus 
accompanied  with  displacement  of  about  one-half  of  the  bone,  but 
without  any  lesion  of  the  soft  parts.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  man 
pet.  30,  who  was  admitted  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  on  the  26th 
of  Sept.  1831.  "An  hour  previous  to  admission,  while  descending  a 
ladder,  he  slipped  and  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw  the  entire 
weight  of  his  body  upon  the  outer  part  of  his  left  foot.  Upon  exami- 
nation, the  foot  was  found  to  be  turned  inwards  and  nearly  immovable, 
A  slight  depression  existed  immediately  below  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia,  and  there  was  a  considerable  hard  and  rounded  projection  on  the 
outer  part  of  the  foot,  a  little  below  and  iu  front  of  the  extremity  of 
the  fibula.  Tho  akin  covering  this  projection  was  reddened,  but  not 
excoriated.  There  was  no  fracture  of  either  bones  of  the  leg." 
»  These  appearances  led  Drs.  Norris  and  Barton,  under  whose  care 
the  patient  was  placed,  to  regard  the  accident  as  a  simple  luxation  of 
the  astragalus  forwards  and  outwards;  and  a  short  time  after  admis- 
sion efforts  were  made  to  reduce  it.  "This  was  done  after  relaxing  iu 
OS  great  a  deij^ree  as  possible,  the  muscles  of  the  leg.  by  fixing  the  knee 
and  having  assistants  to  keep  up  extension,  by  seizing  the  heel  and 
front  part  of  the  foot;  at  the  same  time  the  bone  being  pushed  inwards 
and  toward  the  joint  by  the  surgeon.     These  eftbrts  were  continued 

■  Asbhar^t,  Amer.  Joura.  Med,  Set.,  April.  1S62. 
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for  a  considerable  time,  but  had  no  effect  in  changing  the  position  of 
the  bone. 

"  Six  hours  afterwards,  Drs.  Huston  aud  Harris  saw  the  patient  in 
consultation,  when  efforts  were  again  made  at  reduction,  which  not 
proving  more  effectual  than  in  the  first  trial,  the  excision  of  the  bone 
waa  determined  on. 

"  The  patient  being  properly  placed,  an  incision  was  made  through 
the  integuments,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  tendons,  commencing 
a  short  distance  above  the  projection  on  the  foot,  and  extending  down 
far  enough  to  expose  fairly  the  a.stragalus  and  its  torn  ligaments. 
The  bone  was  then  seized  with  forceps  and  easily  removed  after  the 
division  of  a  few  ligamentous  fibres,  that  continued  to  connect  it  to 
the  adjoining  parts. 

"  Very  little  hemorrhage  occurred,  two  small  vessels  only  requiring 
the  ligature. 

"After  removal,  it  was  discovered  that  about  one-half  of  the  surface 
which  plays  in  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  had  been  fractured,  and 
remained  firmly  attached  to  the  extremity  of  that  bone,  and  as  it  was 
judged  that  the  efforts  to  remove  this  would  be  likely  to  produce  more 
injury  to  the  joint  than  wouhl  arise  from  allowing  it  to  remain,  no 
attempt  was  made  to  extract  it. 

'*  The  joint  being  carefully  sponged  out,  the  sides  of  the  incision 
■were  brought  accurately  together  by  means  of  sutures  and  adhesive 
straps,  after  which  simple  dressings  and  a  roller  were  applied,  and 
tlie  foot,  restored  to  its  natural  situation,  placed  in  a  fracture  box." 

Subsequently  that  portion  of  the  astragalus  which  waa  permitted  to 
remain,  having  become  carious  and  loosened,  was  removed  also. 

The  case  continued  to  do  badly;  all  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and 
even  the  lower  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  becoming  eventually  cari- 
ous; and  on  the  27th  of  March,  1853,  more  than  a  year  and  a  half 
after  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  the  leg  was  amputated;  but  no  healthy 
action  ensued,  and  the  patient  soon  died.^ 

The  result  of  this  case  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having  settled 
anything  in  reference  to  the  value  of  the  procedure  which  I  have 
recommended.  For  reasons  which  seemed  satisfactory  to  the  sur- 
geons who  made  the  operation,  only  one-half  of  the  broken  bone  was 
removed ;  whether  the  result  would  have  been  different  if  the  whole 
had  been  at  once  taken  away,  we  cannot  now  determine,  I  have 
related  it,  however,  as  the  only  example  of  a  simple  fracture  with 
displacement  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  upon  record;  and  in  this 
case,  several  surgeons  of  merited  distinction  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  the  protruding  fragment  ought  to  be  removed. 

A  fracture  of  the  ]>osterior  portion  of  the  calcaneum,  especially  when 
it  has  been  produced  by  muscular  action,  constitues  an  exception  to 
fractures  of  the  torsal  Iwnes  generally,  and  demands  usually  that 
apparatus  of  some  kind  should  be  employed  in  its  treatment. 

In  order  to  replace  the  posterior  fragment  when  displaced,  or  to 
maintain  it  in  apposition  until  a  bony  union  is  accomplished,  it  ^s-ill 


'  Norrit,  Anier.  Joorn.  Med.  Sol.,  vol.  zx.  p.  379. 
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be  necessary  to  shorten  the  gastrocncmii  by  flexing  the  leg  upon 
thigh  and  extending  the  foot  upon  the  leg.  But  to  retain  the  limb 
in  this  position  it  will  be  expadieut  always  to  employ  apparatus.  A 
very  simple  contrivance,  however,  will  generally  answer  all  the  indi- 
cations.   A  bandage,  padded  strap,  or  a  stufled  collar,  may  be  fastened 

about  the  thigh  just  above  the  knee,  and 
made  fast  to  the  heel  of  a  slipper  by  a 
tape  (Fig.  204).  The  apparatus  is  the 
same  which  has  been  recommended  for  a 
rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  limb  ought  to 
be  covered  from  the  foot  upwards  as  far 
as  the  knee  with  a  snug  roller,  underneath 
which,  on  each  side  of  and  above  the 
detached  fragment,  ought  to  be  placed 
suitable  compresses,  the  object  of  the 
roller  being  to  diminish  muscular  can- 
traction,  and  the  compresses  being  in- 
tended to  retain  the  aetached  piece  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  bone. 

Some  surgeons  have  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and 
they  have  contented  themselves  with  ex- 
tending the  foot  upon  the  leg,  and  confin- 
ing it  m  this  position  by  a  eplint  of  wood 
or  gutta  percha  laid  along  the  front  of  the 
leg,  ankle,  and  foot.     In  still  other  cases, 
the  fragment  has  shown  so  little  disposi 
tion  to  become  displaced  as  to  render  u< 
precautions  of  any  kind  necessary,  except 
to  impose  upon  the  patient  complete  quiei 
with  the  limb  resting  upon  its  outaide  an< 
flexed,  as  in  Pottos  fracture  of  the  fibula.    As  soon  as  the  inliammatioi 
has  sufficiently  subsided,  passive  motion  must  be  given  to  the  ankle  inl 
order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  anchylosis  which  is  an  almost 
constant  result  of  these  accidents.    Indeed,  the  patient  is  fortunate 
who  recovers  a  tolerable  use  of  his  foot  after   tlio  lapse  of  many 
months^  nor  can  he  be  assured  that  the  inflammation  will  leave  thi 
bones  and  their  dense  fibrous  envelops  for  a  long  period,  and  that  i1 
may  not  result  in  caries  of  more  or  less  of  the  tarsal  bones,  demanding 
finally  amputation  of  the  whole  foot. 

We  have  not  intended  to  speak  in  this  place  of  those  severer  acci- 
dents, accompanied  with  oomminution  and  extensive  laceration,  which 
forbid  the  hope  of  saving  the  foot,  and  for  which  immediate  amputa- 
tion is  the  only  proper  resource,  but  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the 
majority  of  all  the  tiactures  of  the  tarsal  bones. 


Apparatim  for  fnuitnra  or  the  tub*' 
roaltx  of  Ihe  ealcaaeam. 
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CHAPTER    XXXIV, 

FRACTURES   OF  THE   METATARSAL  BONES. 

Tfisss  bones  can  scarcely  be  broken  except  by  direct  blows,  and 
tbe  great  majority  of  their  Iractores  are  the  results  of  severe  crushing 
accidents,  such  as  render  amputation  sooner  or  later  necessary.  Of 
Uioae  which  do  not  demand  amputation,  by  far  the  largest  proportion 
are  compound  fractures ;  of  which  class  the  following  example  will 
serve  as  an  illustration. 

A  man  in  the  employ  of  one  of  the  railroads  which  connect  with 
this  city  was  run  over  by  a  loaded  car  on  the  14th  of  June,  1856, 
crushing  his  riglit  arm  so  as  to  render  its  immediate  amputation 
necessary.  I  found  also  a  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
fourth  metatarsal  bone  of  the  right  foot.  Considerable  hemorrhage 
■occurred  from  the  wound,  but  this  ceased  spontaneously.  Cool  water 
dressings  were  diligently  applied,  without  splints  or  bandages,  and 
although  some  inflummatiou  and  suppuration  ensued,  the  parts  finally 
healed  over  and  the  fragments  united,  witb  only  a  slight  backward 
Fdisplacement  at  the  seat  of  fracture. 

When  only  one  bone  is  broken,  the  displacement  is  usually  very 
trivial ;  but  when  several  arc  broken,  it  may  be  considerable.  Mal- 
jaigne  relates  au  example  of  this  latter  accident  In  which,  the  three 
middle  bones  being  broken  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  and  the  integu- 
ments being  badly  torn  and  bruised,  it  was  found  impossible  to  retain 
the  fragments  in  place.  The  patient  recovered,  and  was  able  to  place 
the  foot  well  to  the  ground,  but  the  proximal  fragments  continued  to 
[project  upwards  upon  the  top  of  the  foot  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require 
a  special  shoe. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  backwards 
or  upwards,  especially  when  the  middle  metatarsal  bones  are  the  sub- 
jccts  of  the  fracture. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  a  second  metatarsal  bone  broken  obliquely 
'Hear  its  middle,  with  only  a  very  slight  displacement  of  the  lower 
fragment  backwards;  and  also  a  cast  of  a  bone  which  has  Tmited  with 
an  enormous  backward  projection. 

In  one  instance  I  have  soon  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  little  toe 
cut  in  two  with  an  axe,  and  the  fragments  imited  in  about  thirty  days, 
but  with  the  lower  fragment  slightly  displaced  outwards. 

Delaraotte  relates  a  case  also  in  which  the  first  four  metatarsal 
bones  were  cut  oft]  and  complete  union  was  accomplished  on  the 
fortieth  day:  at  the  end  of  two  months  the  patient  walked  without 
lameness. 

If  the  fragments  are  not  displaced,  nothing  is  required  except  that 
the  foot  shall  be  kept  at  rest,  and  the  inflammation  controlled  by 
suitable  means. 
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In  case,  however,  a  displacement  exists,  it  ought  to  be  remedied,  if 
possible,  since,  if  only  very  slight,  it  may  become  the  source  of  a 
serious  annoyance,  if  the  fragments  project  upwards  they  interfere 
with  the  wearing  of  a  boot,  and  if  they  sink  toward  the  sole,  the  skin 
beneath  is  liable  to  remain  constantly  tender,  and  the  patient  may 
thus  be  seriously  maimed  for  life. 

In  case  the  displacement  is  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  muscles, 
but  only  to  the  nature  and  direction  of  the  force  producing  tlie  frac- 
ture or  to  entanglement  of  the  broken  ends,  and  it  is  likely  to  cause 
any  of  the  inconveniences  which  I  have  mentioned  if  permitted  to 
remain,  it  will  be  advisable  at  once  to  employ  considerable  force  in 
the  way  of  pressure,  or  to  elevate  the  fragments  through  an  opening 
previously  made  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  calling  to  our  aid  even 
the  saw  or  the  bone  cutters,  if  necessary.  After  which  the  fragments 
may  be  retained  in  place  by  carefully  applied  pasteboard  splints  and 
compresses. 


CHAPTER  XXXV 


FRACTURES   OP  THE   PHALANGES    OF   THE   TOES. 

If  fractures  of  the  other  bones  of  the  foot  are  generally  of  such  a 
character  as  to  require  immediate  amputation,  these  fractures  demand 
this  extreme  resort  still  more  often.  Our  experience,  therefore,  in  the 
treatment  of  fractures  of  the  phalanges  of  the  toes  is  extremely  limited. 

Lonsdale  observes  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  great  irritation 
arise  after  fracture  of  the  great  toe;  an  inflammation  extending  along 
the  absorbents  on  the  inside  of  the  leg  to  the  groin,  causing  abscesses 
to  form  in  different  parts  of  the  limb,  and  producing  sometimes  great 
constitutional  disturbance.  An  illustrative  case  has  come  under  my 
own  observation  at  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
The  patient,  Morgan  McMann,  set  IS,  was  admitted  Dec.  23,  1853, 
having  several  days  before  received  an  injury  upon  the  great  toe 
which  contused  the  flesh  severely  and  broke  the  first  phalanx,  lie 
was  then  suffering  from  severe  pain  in  the  foot  and  leg,  and  the 
absorbents  were  inflamed  quite  to  the  groin.  Poultices  being  applied 
to  the  foot  and  cool  lotions  to  the  limb,  the  inflammation  soon  sub- 
sided, but  not  until  a  portion  of  the  toe  had  sloughed  away.  Even- 
tually also  it  became  necessary  to  remove  some  portion  of  the  phalanx, 
which  had  dicrl;  after  which  the  wounds  healed  kindly. 

When  any  of  the  smaller  toes  are  broken,  it  will  be  found  easier  to 
support  the  fragments  by  a  broad  and  long  splint  which  shall  cover 
the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  and  all  the  toes  at  the  same  time,  than  to 
attempt  to  apply  a  splint  to  the  broken  toe  alone.  If,  however,  we 
prefer  this  latter  mode,  a  thin  piece  of  gutta  percha  will  be  found 
altogether  the  most  convenient  material  for  the  purpose. 

If  the  great  toe  is  broken,  its  great  breadth  may  prevent  any  dis- 
placement, and  a  well-moulded  gutta-percha  splint  will  generally 
eecure  a  perfect  and  rapid  union. 
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CHAPTER   I, 

GENEKAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


§  1.  General  DrvisioN  and  Nomenolatgrs. 

A  dislocation  is  the  displacement  of  one  bone  from  another  at  its 
place  of  natural  articulation. 

Dislocations  may  be  divided  into  accidental  or  traumatic,  sponta- 
neous or  pathologic,  and  congenital. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  etiology,  pathology,  symptomatology,  prog- 
nosis and  treatment  of  these  injurieH  must  be  considered  as  applicable 
only  to  accidental  or  traumatic  dislocations,  unless  the  fact  is-  in  any 
caae  otherwise  stated. 

Accidental  dislocations  arc  those  in  which  the  bones  have  suffered 
displacement  in  consequence  of  the  application  of  a  sudden  force ;  and 
surgeons  have  divided  these  accidents  into  Complete  and  Partial, 
Simple,  Compound,  and  Complicated,  Recent  and  Ancient,  Primitive 
and  Consecutive. 

A  comjilete  dislocation  is  one  in  which  no  portions  of  the  articular 
sarfaces  remain  in  contact. 

A  partial  dislocation  is  one  in  which  the  articular  surfaces  are  not 
completely  removed  from  each  other. 

A  simple  dislocation  is  that  form  of  the  accident  in  which  the 
bone  has  only  slid  from  its  articulation,  and  is  accompanied  with  the 
least  or  only  an  average  amount  of  injury  to  the  soft  parts  or  to  the 
bones  adjacent  to  the  joint. 

A  oorapound  dislocation  implies  that  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
bone  has  been  thrust  through  the  flesh  and  skin,  or  that  in  sojne  other 
way  a  wound  has  been  made  which  communicates  with  the  joint. 

Complicated  dislocation  is  a  term  employed  by  some  writers  to 
designate  a  condition  wholly  differing  from  a  compound  dislocation, 
or,  in  some  cases,  a  condition  of  extra  complication.  Thus,  a  simple 
dislocation  may  be  complicated  with  a  fracture,  or  with  the  laceration 
of  an  important  bloodvessel,  Ac.;  and  a  compound  dislocation  may  be 
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complicated  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  addition,  perhaps,  of  exten- 
eive  laceration  and  destruction  of  integument,  muscles,  nerves,  &c. 

A  recent  luxation  has  taken  place  within  a  period  of  a  few  days,  or, 
at  most,  of  a  few  weeks;  and  an  ancient  luxation  has  existed  dur- 
ing a  longer  period ;  the  exact  point  of  time  at  which  a  dislocation  shall 
be  called  recent  or  ancient  not  being  fully  determined  by  surgeons, 
and  the  application  of  these  terms  is  therefore  always  somewhat  arbi- 
trary. 

By  primitive  luxation  we  mean  that  the  bone  remains  nearly  or 
precisely  in  the  position  into  which  it  was  at  first  thrown;  while  by 
secondary  or  consecutive  luxation  we  understand  that  it  has  sub- 
sequently, in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  muscles,  or  from  un- 
successful efforts  at  reduction,  or  from  some  other  cause,  changed  its 
position  suflficiently  to  entitle  it  to  a  new  designation.  Thus  a  primi- 
tive dislocation  upon  the  ischiatic  notch  may  become  a  secondary 
dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  or  the  reverse. 

g  3.  General  PaxDisposiNa  Causes. 

Age, — According  to  Malgaigne,  whose  conclusions  are  based  upoa 
an  analysis  of  six  hundred  and  forty-three  cases,  dislocations  are  very 
rare  in  infancy,  only  one  having  occurred  under  five  years;  but  the 
frequency  increases  gradually  up  to  the  fifteenth  year,  from  this  period 
more  rapidly  up  to  the  sixty-fifth  year,  and  from  this  time  onward 
again  dislocations  become  more  rare.  He  has  mentioned  none  after 
the  ninetieth  year;  and  the  period  of  greatest  frequency  is  between 
the  thirtieth  and  sixty-fifth  year.  To  this  middle  period  belong  four 
hundred  and  seven  of  the  whole  number. 

The  inference  from  this  analysis  may  be  thus  briefly  stated:  age,aa 
a  predisposing  cause,  is  most  active  in  middle  life,  less  active  in  ad- 
vanced life,  and  least  active  of  all  in  early  life. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  while  such  statistics  may  be 
relied  upon  as  indicating  the  relative  frequency  of  these  accidents  at 
difiereut  periods  of  life,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  deteruiiniug  abso- 
lutely the  value  of  age  alone  as  a  predisposing  cause,  since  the  direct 
or  exciting  causes  may  be  more  active  at  one  period  than  another,  and 
in  some  measure  those  latter  causes  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  respon- 
sible for  such  results. 

CotutiixUion  and  Condition  of  the  Muscles  and  Ligaments. — It  may  be 
stated  as  a  general  fact  that  persons  of  feeble  constitutions,  and  whose 
muscular  systems  are  much  weakened,  suffer  dislocation  from  slighter 
causes  than  those  who  arc  in  health,  and  whose  muscular  systems  are 
firm  and  vigorous;  and  that  a  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  which  sur- 
round a  joint,  however  this  may  have  been  occasioned,  predisposes  to 
dislocation.  Thus,  a  paralyzed  and  atrophied  limb  is  predisposed  to 
luxation;  a  joint  in  which  the  capsule  has  become  stretched  by  effu- 
sions, or  by  "violent  extension,  or  weakened  by  laceration  from  a 
previous  dislocation,  or  by  ulceration,  or  if  in  any  other  way  the 
articulation  is  deprived  of  these  natural  protections,  we  need  scarcely 
Bay  that  it  is  thereby  rendered  more  liable  to  luxation. 
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Ball  and  socket  joints,  other  things  being  equa};  are  more  liable  to 
displacornent  than  ginglymoid;  but  then  much  more  dcpenda  upon 
the  relative  exposure  of  the  joint  than  upon  its  anatomical  structure, 
so  that  the  elbow  is  much  more  frequently  dislocated  than  the  hip, 
the  ahoulder-joint,  however,  being,  from  its  position  and  extent  of 
motion,  peculiarly  exposed,  and  being  also  a  ball  and  socket-joint,  is, 
of  all  others,  most  liable  to  dislocation. 

§  3.  DiaEGT  OR  ExGiTiNO  Cadseb. 

These  may  be  classed  under  two  general  heads,  namely,  external 
•violence  and  muscular  action. 

External  violence  operates  either  directly  or  indirectly.  When  a 
person  falls  upon  the  knee  and  dislocates  the  head  of  the  femur,  the 
force  is  said  to  have  acted  indirectly,  and  this  is  by  far  the  most 
frequent  mode  of  dislocation;  but  when  the  blow  is  received  upon  the 
upper  end  of  the  humerus,  and  its  head  is  sent  into  the  axilla,  it  is 
said  to  have  been  dislocated  by  direct  violence. 

Muscular  action  produces  a  dislocation  slowly,  as  in  some  cases  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  and  then  it  is  called  a  spontaneous  or  pathologio 
dislocation;  or  suddenly,  as  in  the  violent  spasmodic  contractions 
which  accompany  convulsions ;  or  sometimes  by  the  mere  voluntary 
effort  of  the  muscles;  and  these  latter  are  true  accidental  luxations. 

It  is  very  probable  that  external  force  can  seldom  be  regarded  as 
the  sole  cause  of  a  dislocation,  but  that,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases^ 
muscular  action  consenting  with  the  shock,  performs  an  important 
r61e  in  the  history  of  the  accident.  The  limb  being  driven  obliquely 
across  its  socket  by  the  external  violence,  is  seized  by  the  stretched 
and  excited  muscles  with  such  vigor  as  to  contribute  not  a  little  to 
the  unfortunate  result.  Thus  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  force 
"which  is  adequate  to  the  production  of  a  dislocation  in  the  living  and 
healthy  subject  is  wholly  insufHcient  to  accomplish  the  same  in  the 
dead ;  and  a  man  who  is  fully  intoxicated  seldom  suffers  a  dislocation. 


§  4.    QeNERAL  SYMFTOMa 

As  fractures  are  characterized  by  preternatural  mobility  and  crepi- 
tus, to  which  may  be  generally  uilded  the  circumstance  that,  when 
reduced,  the  fragments  will  not  remain  in  place  without  external 
support,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  dislocations  are  characterized  by  pre- 
ternatural rigidity,  an  absence  of  crepitus,  and  by  the  fact  that,  when 
reduced,  the  bone  does  not  generally  require  support  to  maintain  it 
in  position. 

These  three  are  the  usual,  and  they  may  be  termed  the  common, 
signs  of  distinction  between  fractures  and  dislocations,  but  no  one  of 
them  can  be  aloue  depended  upon  as  positively  diagnostic.  Generally, 
when  a  bone  has  been  dislocated,  we  shall  find  the  limb  in  a  certain 
position,  which  is  uniform  for  all  dislocations  of  the  same  character, 
and  almost  immovably  fixed;  but  when  the  ligaments  and  muscles 
about  the  joint  have  been  extensively  torn,  or  the  whole  body  is  still 
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suffering  under  the  shock,  or  in  any  other  circmnstances  where  the 
power  of  the  muscles  is  weakened,  this  rigidity  may  give  place  to 
extreme  mobility. 

True  crepitus  does  not  exist  without  a  fracture,  but  is  not  always 
present  in  fractures,  and  there  is  often  a  sensation  produced  in  tte 
rubbing  and  chafing  of  dislocated  bones  which  very  much  resembles 
certain  kinds  of  crepitufl,  and  by  the  inexperienced  has  been  often 
mistaken  for  it.  I  allude  to  the  subdued  rasping  sound  or  sensation 
which  is  found  generally  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  sometimes 
earlier,  and  which  is  the  result  of  fibrinous  effusions,  or,  perhapsj  in 
some  instances,  of  the  mere  rubbing  of  firmly  compressed  ligamentous 
and  cartilaginous  surfaces  upon  each  other.  The  crepitus  of  a  recent 
fi-acture  can  be  scarcely  confounded  with  this  obscure  sensation,  unless 
it  is  in  some  cases  ot  incomplete  fracture,  or  of  a  fracture  situated 
remote  from  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hip;  but  a  fracture 
which  is  a  few  days  old,  whose  surface  has  Ijccome  softened  by  in- 
flammation and  more  or  less  covered  with  lymph,  and,  when  the 
rigidity  is  greatj  may  sometimes  deceive  the  most  experienced  sur- 
geon, so  exactly  will  it  be  found  to  imitate  the  sensations  p]v>duced 
by  the  chafing  of  an  inflamed  joint,  or  of  closely  approximated  fibrous 
surfaces. 

I  have  said  that  a  true  crepitus  does  not  exist  without  a  fracture; 
but  then  a  very  minute  fracture,  such  as  the  detachment  of  a  scale  of 
bone  by  the  tearing  away  of  a  tendon  or  of  a  ligament,  may  produce 
crepitus;  or  oven  the  separation  of  a  piece  of  cartilage  may  sufficiently 
expose  the  bone  to  determine  the  presence  of  this  phenomenon.  These 
are,  however,  no  longer  examples  of  simple  dishwatiou. 

Nor  are  the  two  inverse  propositions,  in  relation  to  the  retention  of 
the  bones  in  place,  invariable  in  their  application.  A  broken  bone, 
well  reduced,  does  not  always  manifest  a  tendency  to  displacement 
nor  docs  a  dislocated  limb,  when  restored  to  its  socket,  in  all  cases 
maintain  its  position  without  support. 

The  other  general  signs  of  dislocation  are  pain,  swelling,  and  dis- 
coloration. The  pain  is  generally  more  intense  in  dislocations  than 
in  fractures,  the  expanded  end  of  the  bono  resting  often  upon  one  or 
more  large  nerves,  which  usually,  with  the  arteries,  approach  very 
near  the  joints,  this  pressure  being  also  greatly  increased  by  the 
extreme  tension  of  the  muscles.  Not  unfrequently  numbness  and 
temporary  paralysis  of  the  whole  limb  are  the  consequences.  In 
other  cnae.s  the  pain  is  due  solely  to  the  pressure  upon  the  muscles  or 
to  the  tension  of  the  muscles,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  tension  of  the  untorn 
ligaments  and  capsule. 

Generally,  the  limb  is  shortened,  but  in  a  few  cases  it  is  found 
slightly  lengthened,  while  the  natural  axis  of  the  bone  with  its  socket 
is  always  changed.  If  examined  early,  and  before  the  supervention 
of  swelling,  the  joint  end  of  the  displaced  bone  may  be  felt  in  its 
unnatural  position,  and  a  corresponding  depression  may  be  discovered 
in  the  situation  of  the  articulation,  especially  if  the  bones  are  super- 
fioial. 
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§  5.   PATirOLOOY, 


The  dissection  of  receut  dislocations  produced  by  external  violence, 
fihows  the  capsular  ligament  more  or  less  torn,  and  also  a  rupture  of 
some  of  the  lateral  and  other  short  ligaments,  with  a  complete  rupture 
in  most  cases  of  some  of  the  tendons  which  iramediatelj  surround  the 
joint,  or  of  those  which  are  attached  to  the  caj»sule:  the  muscles, 
nerves,  arteries.  &c.,  through  which  the  bone  in  its  passage  has  passed, 
or  upon  which  it  is  found  resting,  being  also  contused,  stretched,  or 
torn  asunder. 

This  description,  however,  does  not  apply  to  dislocations  produced 
by  muscular  action  alone,  in  a  majority  of  which  cases  the  capsule  is 
only  stretched,  and  not  torn,  and  no  lesions  of  other  structures  are 
necessarily  present. 

If  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced,  the  margins  of  the  old  socket, 
in  the  case  of  enarthrodial  articulations,  become  gradually  depressed, 
while  the  concavity  of  the  socket  is  filling  in  with  a  fibrous  or  bony 
tisdue,  until  at  length  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  the  joint  apparatus 
is  nearly  or  entirely  obliterated.  This  process  is  generally  very  slow, 
and  may  not  be  consummated  until  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 

At  the  same  time,  bui  with  much  greater  rapidity,  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  its  new  position,  and  the  soft  or  hard  parts  upon  which  it  rests, 
•are  undergoing  certain  changes  to  adapt  them  to  their  new  relations, 
and  calculated  in  some  measure  to  restore  the  limb  to  its  normal  func- 
tions. If  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  upon  muscle,  the  cellular  and 
fibrous  tissues  which  enter  into  the  compasition  of  the  muscle  become 
condensed  and  thickened,  forming  a  shallow  or  elongated  cup,  whose 
margins  are  attached  to  the  neck  or  shaft  of  the  bone,  and  whose  walls 
are  lubricated  with  synovia.  If  it  rests  upon  bone,  by  a  process  of 
interstitial  absorption  a  true  socket  is  formed,  sometimes  deep  and 
sometimes  ehallow,  whose  eilges,  receiving  additional  ossific  deposi- 
tions, become  lifted  so  as  to  form  a  rim.  At  the  same  time  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  undergoing  corresponding  changes,  to  adapt  iUself  to  the 
newly-formed  socket;  it  is  flattened  or  otherwise  changed  in  form,  and 
in  the  progress  of  this  change  its  natural  secreting  and  cartilaginous 
surfaces  are  gradually  removed,  a  porcelaneous  deposit  taking  its  place. 
The  same  kind  of  hard,  polished,  ivory-like  deposit  is  found  also  iu 
ihoee  portions  of  the  new  socket  which  have  been  especially  exposed 
to  pressure  and  friction.  Instead  of  the  ebuniation,  an  imperfect 
fibro-serous  surface  or  synovial  capsule  may  be  formed. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  on  example  of  ancient  luxation  of  the  hip-joint 
in  which  the  head  of  the  femur,  having  rested  upon  the  dorsum  itii,  has 
formed  a  nearly  flat  but  smooth  surface — a  kind  of  elevated  plateau; 
in  other  cases  I  have  seen  the  margins  of  the  new  socket  so  elevated 
as  to  rest  against  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  completely  lock  it  in. 

Consenting  with  these  changes,  and  in  consequence  partly  of  the 
disuse  of  the  limb,  the  muscles,  and  even  the  bones  sometimes,  suffer 
a  gradual  atrophy.  In  some  measure  these  alterations  may  be  due 
also  10  the  pressure  of  the  dislocated  bone  upon  arterial  and  nervous 
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trunks,  by  which  their  functions  become  partially  or  completely  anni- 
hilated, and  their  structure  even  may  be  wholly  obliterate*!.  In  conse- 
quence also  of  the  inflammation  Tvhich  immediately  results,  we  ought 
not  to  omit  to  notice  that  the  large  trunk  of  an  artery  sometimes 
becomes  firmly  adherent  to  the  capsule  or  fieriosteom  or  a  displaced 
bone,  and  its  reduction  is  attended  with  imminent  danger  of  laceration 
and  of  a  fatal  hemorrhage.  Numerous  instances  of  this  grave  accident, 
especially  in  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations  of  the  shoulder-joint, 
are  upon  record. 
« 
I  §  6.  General  Prognosis. 

We  shall  study  the  prognosis  of  these  accidents  to  better  advantage 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  individual  bones  and  their  various 
forms  of  dislocation;  but  it  is  proper  to  state  in  this  place,  generally, 
that  very  few  joints,  having  been  once  completely  displaced  from  their 
sockets  by  external  violence,  are  ever  so  completely  restored  as  not  to 
leave  some  traces  of  the  accident  for  many  years,  if  not  for  the  whole 
of  the  subsequent  life  of  the  patient,  either  in  the  partial  limitation  of 
their  motions,  or  in  the  diminished  size  and  power  of  the  muscles  of 
the  limbs,  or  in  the  presence  of  an  occasional  arthritic  pain:  the  degree 
and  permanence  of  these  sequences  depending  upon  the  joint  which  is 
the  subject  of  the  displacement,  the  extent  of  the  original  injury,  the 
length  of  time  it  has  remained  unreduced,  the  means  employed  in  its 
reduction,  the  health  and  condition  of  the  patient,  with  so  many  other 
contingent  circumstances  as  to  preclude  the  idea  of  a  complete  specifi- 
cation. 

If  the  bone  is  not  reduced,  a  permanent  maiming  is  inevitable;  but 
it  is  surprising  how  much  time  and  the  intelligent  processes  of  nature 
can  eventually  accomplish  toward  a  restoration  of  the  natural  func- 
tions, especially  when  aided  by  a  good  constitution  and  judicious 
treatment.  If  the  symmetry  oi  form  and  grace  of  motion  are  never 
replaced,  the  value  of  the  limb,  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  life, 
is  not  unlxequently  completely  re-establishecl. 

§  7.  General  Treatment. 

The  first  indication  of  treatment  is  to  reduce  the  bone.  Whatever 
delays  may  be  proper  or  justifiable  in  certain  cases  of  fracture,  such 
delays  are  never  to  be  argued  in  cases  of  dislocation.  The  sooner  the 
reduction  is  accomplished,  the  better.  For  this  purpose  we  resort  at 
once  to  such  manipulations  or  mechanical  contrivances  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  demands;  and  if  these  fail,  or  if  at  the  first  they  are  deemed 
insufficient,  we  invoke  the  aid  of  constitutional  means,  or  such  as  are 
calculated  to  diminish  the  power  and  antagonism  of  the  muscles. 

Many  dislocations  may  be  reduced  promptly  by  manipulation  alone; 
which  mode  is  always  to  be  preferred  when  it  will  prove  sufficient^ 
for  the  reasons  that  it  is  generally  the  least  painful  to  the  patient,  antl 
the  least  apt  to  inflict  additional  injury  upon  the  muscles  and  liga- 
ments. 
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A  person  wholly  unacquainted  with  anatomy  or  surgery,  may 
occasionally  succeed  in  reducing  a  dislocated  limb;  indeed,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  patient  himself,  by  mere  accident  in  getting 
up  or  m  lying  down,  accomplishes  the  reduction ;  and  even  in  a  very 
large  majority  of  cases  force  and  perseverance  will  finall3''  succeed  by 
whomever  they  may  be  employed;  but  the  observing  student  of  surgery 
will  soon  discover  the  difference  between  accident  and  brute  force  on 
the  one  hand,  and  intelligent  manipulation  on  the  other.  The  char- 
latan bone-setter  does  not  often  allow  himself  to  fail,  unless  the  cour- 
age of  bis  patient  gives  out,  or  he  ignorantly  supposes  the  reduction 
to  be  efti?cted  when  it  is  not ;  but  his  success,  achieved  through  great 
and  unnecessary  suffering,  is  often  obtained,  also,  at  the  expense  of 
ibe  limb.  While  the  surgeon  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy  enables 
him  to  understand  in  what  direction  the  muscles  are  offering  resist- 
ance, and  through  what  ligamenta  the  head  of  the  bone  must  be 
guided,  lifts  the  limb  gently  in  his  hands,  and  the  bone  seeks  its 
socket  promptly  and  without  disturbance,  as  if  it  needed  only  the 
opportunity  that  it  might  demonstrate  its  willingness  to  return. 

We  must  understand  not  only  what  muscles  and  ligaments  antag- 
onize the  reduction,  if  we  would  be  most  successful,  but  also  what 
rntiscles,  by  being  provoked  to  contraction,  will  themselves  aid  in  the 
reduction.  In  short,  to  become  expert  bone-setters  in  the  department 
of  dislocations,  one  must  possess  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
siognomy or  the  external  aspect  of  joints,  acquired  only  by  repeated 
and  careful  examinations,  he  must  be  familiar  with  the  anatomy  and 
functions  of  the  muscles,  he  must  understand  thoroughly  the  ligamenljs, 
be  must  have  experience,  tact,  and  fertility  of  resource. 

Without  these  qualifications  a  man  will  do  better  never  to  under- 
take to  treat  disUxiations,  since  he  is  constantly  liable  to  mistake  frac- 
tures for  dislocations,  and  dislocations  for  fractures ;  he  will  submit  a 
sprained  wrist  to  violent  extensions  under  the  conviction  that  the 
joint  is  displaced ;  he  will  mistake  natural  projections  for  deformities, 
and  fail  to  recognize  the  real  deformity  when  it  actually  exists ;  ho 
will  leave  bones  unreduced,  fully  believing  that  they  are  reduced  ;  aud 
he  will  all  in  all,  within  a  few  years,  accomplish  vastly  more  evil  than 
he  can  ever  do  good.  Let  a  man  practice  any  other  branch  of  surgery 
if  be  will,  without  experience  or  scientific  knowledge,  but  he  must 
not  attempt  to  reduce  dislocated  bones.  The  most  learned  and  the 
moat  skilful  we  shall  find  falling  into  error,  embarrassed  hy  the  un- 
certainty of  the  diagnosis,  or  successiully  resisted  by  the  power  of  the 
opposing  agents ;  what  then  can  be  expected  of  those  who  are  both 
ignorant  and  inexperienced,  but  failures  and  disasters  ? 
^^m  As  a  means  of  aisarming  the  muscles,  or  of  placing  them  off  their 

^H  guard,  we  often  practise  successfully  the  diversion  of  the  mind  of  the 
^H  patient.  At  the  very  moment  that  the  limb  is  moved  or  extension  is 
^V  made,  a  question  is  addressed  to  him,  or  he  may  be  suddenly  surprised 
I  by  some  unexpected  intelligence. 

I  Extension  and  counter-extension,  made  with  our  own  hands  or  with 

I  the  hands  of  assistants,  constitute  the  second  resort  where  manipula- 

I  tion  alone  has  failed.    The  surgeon,  seizing  upon  the  limb  firmly  witb 
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Fig.  205. 


his  hands,  makes  the  extension,  while  the  assistants  make  the  counter- 
extension  ;  or,  instead  of  gTas|iing  the  limb  directly,  the  operator  may 
use  for  this  purpose  circuiar  and  longitudinal 
bandages,  or  the  bandage  or  handkerchief  tied 
in  the  form  of  the  clove  hitch  (Fig.  205).  Exten- 
sion  is  thxia  applied  in  connection  \^nth  mani- 
pulation, aideri,  perhaps,  by  direct  pressure 
upon  the  head  of  the  displaced  bone.  Failing 
in  this,  we  employ  some  one  of  the  various 
mechanical  contrivances  which,  while  they 
are  capable  of  exerting  much  more  power, 
possess  also  the  important  advantage  of  ope- 
rating gradually  and  steadily,  by  which  mode 
the  resistance  of  the  muscles  is  always  more 
speedily  and  more  completely  overcome. 

For  this  purpose  surgeons  employ  generally 
in  the  case  of  the  large  limbs  the  compound 
pulleys  (Fig.  206).  or  the  simple  rope  windlass, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Philadelphia :  "  Place  the  patient,  and  a-ijust 
the  extending  and  counter-extending  bands 
as  for  the  pulleys ;  then  procure  an  ordinary 
bed-cord  or  a  wash-line,  tie  the  ends  together 
and  again  double  it  upon  itself,  pass  it  through 
the  extending  tapes  or  towels,  doubling  the 
whole  once  more,  and  fasten  the  distal  end. 
consisting  of  four  loops  of  rope,  to  a  window-sill,  door-sill,  or  staple. 
so  that  the  cords  are  drawn  moderately  tight ;  finally,  pass  a  stick 


Ctorehlicb.     (From  Erlehion.) 


Pig.  206. 


Conpouad  imllffjra  aad  rlnr  to  which  one  »od  of  tb»  pa(l«y  rape  to  flmtrQcil 

through  the  centre  of  the  double  rope,  then  by  revolving  the  stick  as 
an  axis  or  double  lever,  the  power  is  produced  precisely  as  it  should 
be  in  such  cases,  viz.,  slowly,  steadily,  and  continuously." 

Jarvis's  adjuster,  although  very  complex,  possesses  some  advantages 
over  the  pulleys,  which  may,  perhaps,  entitle  it  to  the  preference  in  a 
few  cases. 
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Among  the  constitutional  means,  ether  and  chloroform  occupy  the 
first  rank ;  indeed  they  are,  at  the  present  dav,  almost  the  only  means 
of  this  class  to  which  surgeons  resort,  and  their  value  in  this  point 
of  view  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  Only  when  some  unusual 
circumstance  or  condition  of  the  patient  forbaae  the  use  of  an  auffis- 
thetic.  would  the  surgeon  return  to  the  ancient  practice  of  bleeding 
ad  deliquium,  of  prostrating  the  system  with  antimony,  or  to  the  use 
of  those  vastly  less  efficient  agents,  opium  and  the  warm  bath. 


CHAPTER    II. 

DISLOCATIONS   OP  TOE  LOWER  JAW. 

There  are  two  principal  forms  of  this  dislocation,  namely,  the 
double  or  bilateral  dislocation,  and  the  single  and  unilateral ;  in  both 
of  which  the  direction  of  the  displacement  is  forwards.  To  these 
there  has  been  added  one  example  of  an  outward  displacement 
accompanied  with  a  fracture.' 

5  1.  Double  or  Bilateral  Dislocation. 

This  form  of  dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw  is  much  the  most  frequent, 
being  met  with  in  about  two  out  of  every  three  cases.  It  appears  also 
to  occur  oftener  in  women  than  in  men,  and  usually  between  the  twen- 
tieth and  thirtieth  year  of  life.  In  infancy  and  extreme  old  age  it  ia 
exceedingly  rare;  yet  Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which 
"two  boys"  being  at  play,  one  had  an  apple  thrust  into  his  mouth, 
producing  a  double  dislocation;  and  N<51aton  saw  the  same  accident 
in  an  old  man  of  seventy-two  years,  who  was  toothless. 

This  comparative  immunity  in  youth  and  old  age  has  been  ascribed 
to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  jaw  at  these  periods  of  life. 
N<51aton  attributes  its  more  frequent  occurrence  in  middle  life  to  the 
great  length  and  strong  anterior  inclination  of  the  coronoid  process. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  the  direct  or  immediate  cause  has  seemed  to 
be  muscular  action  alone.  Malgaignc  found  this  cause  to  prevail  in 
twenty-five  out  of  forty  cases;  and  of  the  twenty-five  oases  fifteen 
were  occasioned  by  gaping,  five  by  convulsions,  four  by  vomiting,  and 
one  by  rage.  Dr.  Physicfc,  of  Philadelphia,  found  both  condyles  dis- 
located in  a  woman  in  consequence  of  the  violent  gesticulation  of  her 
jaw  while  scolding  her  husband.  But  in  a  more  remarkable  case  still, 
this  surgeon  found  the  jaw  dislocated  after  recovery  from  a  profuse 
salivation,  and  of  the  cause  of  which,  or  the  time  of  its  occurrence, 
ibe  patient,  a  young  girl,  could  give  no  account.    Dr.  Physick  made 

■  Robert.  Journal  de  Cbir.,  1844. 
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several  ineffectual  attempts  at  reduction,  and  only  succeeded  at  last 

after  he  had  made  her  completely  intoxicated  with  ardent  spirits.' 

Dr.  E.  Andrews,  of  Michigan,  found  both  condyles  dislocated  by  a 
lobelia  emetic.  The  patient  had  often  taken  these  emetics  before,  and 
had  frequently  experienced  a  sensation  "of  catching"  at  the  joint,  but 
the  jaw  had  always  until  this  time  resumed  its  position  spontaneously.* 

Among  the  causes  from  outward  violence,  the  introduction  of  some 
foreign  body  into  the  mouth,  and  the  extraction  of  teeth,  occupy  the 
most  important  place.  In  fifteen  cases,  seven  were  from  the  lormer 
and  six  from  the  latter  cause. 

My  late  pupil,  A.  W.  Gilbert,  has  related  a  case  which  came  under 
his  own  observation,  produced  by  a  similar  cause.  During  his  appren- 
ticeship with  Dr.  Parsons,  a  dentist,  he  was  requested  to  insert  a  set  of 
teeth  for  a  young  man  residing  in  Cattaraugus  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  while 
opening  his  mouth  to  take  an  impression  of  his  gums,  he  dislocated 
"both  condyles  forwards,  under  the  zygomatic  arches;"  but  so  perfectly 
were  the  muscles  relaxed,  that  he  immediately  reduced  them,  without 
the  least  difficulty,  by  placin"  his  thumbs  as  far  back  as  possible  upon 
the  molar  teeth,  depressing  the  back  part  of  the  jaw,  and  at  the  same 
moment  elevating  the  chin.^ 

The  late  Prof.  James  Webster,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  dislocated  the 
jaw  of  a  lady  while  attempting  to  pry  out  a  root  of  one  of  the  molars. 

Paihalogy. — In  order  that  we  may  better  understand  the  pathology 
of  this  accident,  it  will  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  and  the  other  parts 
concernwl  in  the  dislocation  now  under  consideration. 

The  articulation  is  formed  by  the  condyloid  process  of  the  inferior 
maxilla  and  the  glenoid  fossa  of  the  temporal  bone,  in  front  of  which 
fossa,  and  at  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  is  a  slight  elevation,  called 
the  articular  eminence.  Between  the  joint  surfaces,  both  of  which  are 
covered  with  a  cartilage  of  incrustation,  is  placed  an  intcrarticnlar 
cartilage,  which  divides  the  joint  into  two  cavities,  one  corresponding 
to  the  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  and  the  other  to  the  glenoid 
fossa,  each  of  which  is  furnished  with  a  distinct  synovial  membrane. 

Properly  there  is  but  one  ligament — namely,  the  external  lateral — 
which  passes  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  articular  eminence  to  the 
corresponding  surface  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  What  is  called  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  spinous  process  of 
the  sphenoid  bone,  and  is  inserted  into  the  margin  of  the  dental  fora- 
men, and  has  therefore  no  immediate  connection  with  the  artioulation, 
although  it  tends  to  strengthen  the  joint.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
stylo-maxillary  ligaments. 

The  lower  jaw  is  drawn  upwards,  or  closed  upon  the  upper  jaw  by 
the  action  of  the  temporal,  massetcr,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles; 
it  is  drawn  downwards  by  the  action  of  the  digastricus,  mylo-hyoideus, 
and  genio-hyoglossus  muscles;  forwards  by  a  few  iibres  ol  the  masseter 

'  Phyaiok,  Donej*!  Elemento  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  202.     Philadelphia,  IS13. 

■  An'irews,  Fenineular  Joum.  Meil.,  vol.  Ui.  ji.  lOl.     1805, 

>  Gilbert,  Thesis,  on  Dislocation  of  tbo  Inf.  M.iz.     University  of  Buffalo,  1858. 
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by  the  external  pterygoid  muscles ;  and  laterally  by  the  alternate 
action  of  the  external  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles. 

When  the  mouth  is  open  to  its  utmost  extent,  the  maxillary  condyle 
rises  upon  the  articular  eminence  until  it  rests  upon  its  very  summit. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  persons  it  advances  rather  in  front 
of  the  centre  of  the  eminence;  so  that  in  order  to  become  actually  dis- 
located it  only  needs  that  the  capsule  shall  be  somewhat  relaxed,  or 
that  it  shall  actually  give  way  in  front,  when  the  condyles  slide  for- 
wards and  occupy  a  position  directly  in  front  instead  of  behind  this 
eminence. 

It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  the  combined  action  of  the  two  ex- 
ternal pterygoid  muscles,  with  a  portion  of  the  fibres  of  the  masseter, 
may  alone  produce  the  dislocation  when  the  mouth  is  wide  open,  and 
especially  when,  in  consequence  of  a  slight  blow  upon  the  chin,  the  an- 
terior portion  of  the  capsule  becomes  lacerated ;  for  it  must  be  noticed 
that  the  ascending  ramus,  with  its 

prolonged  condyloid  process,  con-  P'g-  2(>7. 

Btitutes  a  lever  of  the  first  kind, 
la  which  the  temporal  muscle, 
attached  to  the  coronoid  process, 
the  masseter,  and  even  the  mas- 
toid process,  constitute  the  ful- 
crum, the  anterior  portion  of  the 
capsule,  the  weight,  and  the  force 
acting  against  the  front  of  the 
chin,  the  power. 

In  this  position  of  the  condyle, 
drawn  upwards  and  forwards  by 
the  action  of  the  pterygoid  and 
temporal  muscles,  the  chin  de- 
scends toward  the  neck,  and  the 

coronoid  process  rests  against  the  back  of  the  superior  maxilla,  or 
against  the  malar  bone  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the  upper 
maxillary.  The  temporal,  masseter,  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles 
are  very  much  upon  the  stretch,  if  not  more  or  less  lacerated. 

Sympioim. — The  mouth  is  widely  open  and  the  jaw  nearly  immov- 
able. It  has  been  noticed  generally  that  the  chin  may  be  slightly 
depressed,  but  that  owing  probably  to  the  pressure  of  the  coronoid 
process  against  the  body  of  the  upper  maxilla,  or  against  the  malar 
Done,  it  is  generally  impossible  to  elevate  the  jaw  in  any  degree 
whatever. 

The  jaw  is  also  slightly  advanced ;  a  depression,  covering  a  con- 
siderable space,  exists  between  the  auditory  canal  and  the  posterior 
margin  of  the  condyle.  A  slight  fulness  is  observed  in  the  temporal 
foflsa  and  also  upon  the  side  of  the  cheek  in  the  region  of  the  masseter 
mnsGle. 

Oniinarily  the  patient  suffers  considerable  pain,  but  not  always,  from 
the  pressure  of  the  condyles  upon  the  branches  of  the  temporal  nerves. 
Tbere  is  a  constant  flowing  of  the  saliva  from  the  mouth  \  the  patient 
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is  unable  to  articulate,  and  even  deglutition  is  performed  with  great 
difficulty. 

Prognosis. — When  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced,  the  lower  jaw 
gradually  approximates  the  upper,  and  its  anterior  projection  sensibly 

diminishes,  the  saliva  ceases  to  drib- 
ble from  the  mouth,  deglutition  and 
speech  are  restored,  mastication  is 
performefi  with  considerable  ejise,  and 
in  short,  the  patient  comes  at  length 
to  experience  no  great  inconvenience 
from  the  displacement. 

Eobert  Smith  relates  the  case  of  a 
woman  whose  lower  jaw  was  dislo- 
cated during  an  epileptic  convulsion. 
She  was  at  the  time  in  one  of  the 
metropolitan  hospitals,  but  the  acci- 
dent was  not  noticed  by  the  snrgeons, 
and  it  remained  ever  afterwards  un- 
reduced. At  the  end  of  a  year  she 
could  close  the  lips  perfectly,  but  was 
able  to  open  the  mouth  only  to  a 
limited  extent;  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  remained  advanced,  the  involun- 
tary flow  of  saliva  had  ceased,  and 
the  faculty  of  speech  had  been  re- 
gained.^ In  Professor  Webster's  caeei 
to  which  I  have  before  referred, 
although  the  jaw  was  immediately  and  easily  reduced,  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years  when  I  saw  the  lady,  she  still  complained  that  it  hurt 
her  whenever  she  eat,  and  that  she  often  felt  the  condyles  slip  in  their 
sockets. 

Beduction  has  been  accomplished  by  Physick  in  the  case  already 
related  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks;  Sir  Astley  reduced  a  double 
dislocation  after  one  month  and  ^ve  days,  which  had  been  overlooked 
by  the  surgeon  in  attendance;*  and  Donovan  succeeded  after  ninety- 
eight  days.* 

Treatment — Reduction  may  generally  be  accomplished  with  ease  in 
oases  of  recent  luxation,  in  the  following  manner:  The  patient  being 
seated  ujx)n  the  floor  with  his  head  between  the  knees  of  the  operator, 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  cork,  gutta  percha,  or  pine  wood  are  placed  as 
far  back  between  the  molars  as  possible,  when  the  surgeon  seizing 
upon  the  chin  draws  it  steadily  upwards,  taking  care  not  to  draw  it 
forwards  at  the  same  time,  since  by  this  movement  he  would  resist 
the  action  of  the  muscles  which  naturally  tend  to  restore  it  to  place 
whenever  the  condyloid  processes  are  lift;ed  sufficiently  from  the 
zygomatic  fossae.    Many  surgeons  prefer  to  sit  or  stand  in  front  of 

1  Robert  Smith,  on  Praotnros  and  Disloo&tionA.     Dublin,  1954,  p.  288. 
*  Sir  Astley  Cooptir,  on  Dialoc.  and  Prao.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  310. 

'  Donovan,  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  Soi.,  Oct  1842,  p.  470,  fruin  Dublin  Hed.  Pnws, 
Uajr  25,  1842. 
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the  padent,  and  depress  the  coiid^ies  by  means  of  the  thumbs  placed 
inside  of  the  mouth  and  upon  the  tops  of  the  molars.  If  the  thumbs 
are  used  in  this  way,  it  would  be  w^l  to  protect  them  with  a  piece  of 
leather,  or  to  slip  them  off  from  the  teeth  suddenly  when  the  condyles 
are  gliding  into  their  places,  as  the  muscles  sometimes  close  the  mouth 
with  sufficient  violence  to  braise  severely  anything  which  might  at 
this  moment  be  inter]>osed  between  the  teeth. 

The  method  practised  by  Eavaton,  of  simply  lifting  the  chin  gradu- 
ally and  forcibly  toward  the  upper  jaw,  was  essentially  the  same,  but 
far  less  efficient;  for  although  he  placed  nothing  between  the  molars 
to  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  the  backmost  teeth  themselves  must  in  some 
degree  perform  this  service  whenever  the  lower  jaw  being  dislocated 
ana  drawn  upwards,  the  chin  is  forcibly  approximated  toward  the 
upper. 

In  other  cases  it  has  been  found  necessary  first  to  disengage  the 
coroDoid  process,  by  depressing  the  chin  gently,  and  than  pressing 
backwards  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation;  a  method  which  would 
certainly  deserve  a  trial  in  case  of  the  failure  of  that  first  described. 
This  was  the  method  practised  by  Hippocrates. 

A  more  effectual  expedient,  however,  consists  in  reducing  one  side 
at  a  time;  taking  good  care  always  that  the  aide  first  reduced  is  not 
reluxated  while  the  attempt  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  other,  a 
thing  which  happened  in  one  of  the  cases  treated  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  has  liappened  many  times  in  the  practice  of  other  sur- 
geons. 

Finally,  if  all  other  expedients  fail,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to 
resort  to  anaesthetics,  nor  indeed  could  any  objection  exist  to  their 
employment  at  any  period  of  the  treatment,  were  it  not  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  reduction  is  effected  so  easily  and  promptly  as 
:to  render  their  employment  wholly  unnecessary. 

After  the  retluction  is  accompliiihed,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  wise  pre- 
cantion  to  sustain  the  jaw  by  a  double-headed  bandage  passed  under 
the  chin,  and  secured  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
mouth  from  being  accidentally  opened  too  far,  especially  during  sleep, 
eince  experience  has  shown  that  a  tendency  to  a  reproduction  of  the 
-dislocation  remains  for  some  time.  It  will  be  prudent  to  continue 
these  measures  of  protection  for  at  least  one  week ;  after  which  the 
danger  of  anchylosis  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  extent  of 
passive  motion  should  be  gradually  and  cautiously  increased.  In 
illustration  of  this  tendency  to  reluxation,  Malgaigne  refers  to  the 
,ease  mentioned  by  Put^gnat  of  a  woman  whose  jaw  for  many  years 
'became  luxated  at  least  once  a  month;  but  she  was  always  able  to 
redace  it  herself. 

§  2.    SraOLE,  OR  TJNILATEaAL  DISLOCATIONS. 

The  causes  of  this  accident  are  in  general  the  same  as  those  which 
produce  double  dislocations,  and  it  occurs  most  oflen  in  middle  life. 
Tartra   has  seen   one  exceptional  example  in   a  child  only  fifteen 
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months  old,  and  Levison  saw  a  case  in  an  old  man  who  had  lost  all 
his  teeth. ^ 

Symptoms, — ^The  mouth  is  open,  but  not  so  widely  as  in  double  dis- 
location; the  jaw  is  nearly  immovable;  the  teeth  are  advanced;  the 
condyloid  process  can  be  felt  in  front  of  the  articular  eminence,  leav- 
ing a  depression  in  its  natural  situation,  and  the  coronoid  process  is 
more  prominent  than  in  the  bilateral  dislocation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  we  have  already  pointed  out  an  import- 
ant diagnostic  mark  between  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  vertical 
ramus  and  a  dislocation  of  one  condyle.  In  the  latter  the  chin  in- 
clines to  the  opposite  side,  while  in  the  former  it  falls  toward  the  side 
upon  which  the  accident  has  occurred.  According  to  Hey,  this  lateral 
deviation  of  the  chin  is  not  always  present  in  dislocations;  and  Robert 
Smith  mentions  one  case  in  which  the  surgeon  was  misled  by  this 
circumstance  so  far  as  to  attempt  a  reduction  upon  the  left  side  when 
the  dislocation  was  upon  the  right. 

Treatment. — The  same  rules  of  treatment  which  we  have  established 
for  dislocations  of  both  condyles  will  be  applicable  to  the  single  dislo- 
cations, with  only  such  modiiications  as  will  be  naturally  suggested 
to  the  surgeon. 

In  the  case  mentioned  by  Levison,  the  dislocation  was  constantly 
recurring  upon  the  left  side;  and  it  was  especially  liable  to  happen 
when  just  awakening  from  sleep.  "He  would  then  pull  his  jaw,  presa 
it  backwards,  when,  after  about  half  au  hour's  work,  bang  it  seemed 
to  go,  and  all  was  right  again."  This  old  gentleman  was  finally 
relieved  of  these  annoyances  by  a  band  fastened  under  the  chin.  In 
such  a  case,  an  apparatus  constructed  after  the  same  plan  as  my  lower 
jaw  fracture  apparatus  might  perhaps  serve  a  useful  purpose. 


§  3.  Conditions  of  the  Jaw  simclatino  Loxations. 

There  is  a  condition  of  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  called  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  "subluxation  of  the  jaw,"  m  which  it  is  assumed 
that  the  condyles  slip  before  the  anterior  margins  of  the  inter-articular 
cartilages,  and  thus  for  the  time  render  the  jaw  immovable.  N"o 
positive  evidence,  however,  has  ever  been  presented,  either  by  Sir 
Astley  or  others,  that  any  such  derangement  of  the  joint  apparatus 
does  actually  take  place,  tne  opinion  being  based,  not  upon  dissections, 
but  only  upon  the  symptoms  which  are  known  to  accompany  the  acci- 
dent. It  is  quite  probable  that  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
in  question  is  the  true  one,  yet  it  is  not  imi>08sil)le  that  it  has  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  intra-articular  cartilages,  but  that  it  indicates 
a  true  subluxation  of  the  inferior  maxilla  upon  the  zygomatic  emi- 
nences. 

It  occurs  mostly  in  young  people,  and  in  those  of  a  feeble  or  scro- 
fulous diathesis.  Relaxation  of  the  capsule,  ligaments,  and  muscles 
about  the  joint  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  principal  predispos- 

I  LerUon,  Bostoa  Med.  &nd  Surg.  Joarn.,  rol.  xxzir.,  184G,  p.  3S8,  from  London 
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ing  causes.  The  exciting  causes  are  generally  yawning^  or  biting  upon 
some  very  hard  substance. 

The  symptoms  are  a  sudden  arrest  of  the  motions  of  the  jaw,  with 
the  mouth  about  half  open,  the  arrest  of  motion  being  accompanied  or 
preceded  generally  with  a  sensation  of  slipping  in  one  of  the  articula- 
tions. The  chin  is  slightly  inclined  to  the  opposite  side.  The  condyle 
may  be  felt  somewhat  advanced  in  its  socket,  and  while  it  remains  in. 
this  position  the  patient  experiences  some  pain. 

Frequently  the  condyle  resumes  its  place  spontaneously,  or  after  a 
slight  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw;  but  at  other  times  it  requires  some 
little  manual  force  to  replace  it. 

I  have  myself,  during  several  years  of  my  early  life,while  puj'suing 
my  studies  at  college,  experienced  this  accident  many  times.  It  was 
peculiarly  ]>rone  to  occur  in  the  morning,  and  it  became  necessary 
that  I  should  eat  with  some  care  at  my  first  meaL  Sometimes  the 
locking  of  the  jaw  was  upon  the  right  and  sometimes  upon  the  left 
side;  it  was  always  painful.  Generally  the  condyle  was  made  to  fall 
into  place  by  a  voluntary  lateral  motion  of  the  jaw,  but  occasionally  I 
was  obliged  to  press  gently  against  the  chin  with  my  hand.  I  never 
adopted  any  measures  to  remove  the  pretlispositiou,  but  as  I  became 
older  the  annoyance  gradually  ceased. 

Benevoli,  in  a  dissertation  published  at  Florence,  Italy,  in  the  yenr 
1747,  describes  another  contrition  very  analogous  to  this  which  we 
have  now  described,  but  which  evidently  depended  u]>ou  a  coutraction 
of  the  muscles.  A  priest  having  opened  his  mouth  very  widely  iu 
nping,  found  himself  unable  to  close  it.  A  8uri.^on  who  was  called 
diagnosticated  a  dislocation  of  the  jaw,  and  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but 
failing,  Benevoli  was  called,  who,  observing  "that  the  jaw  was  not 
absolutely  immovable,  that  the  articulations  were  not  separatcrl,  and 
that  the  chiu  <lid  not  incline  outwards  or  toward  the  sternum,''  con- 
cluded that  it  was  only  a  coutraction  of  the  depressing  muscles.  He 
therefore  prescribed  fomentations  and  oily  unctions.  The  same  night 
the  temporal  muscles  had  acquired  the  size  of  a  couple  of  eggs,  from 
contraction,  but  the  next  day  the  patient  could  shut  his  mouth,  aud 
by  the  following  day  the  tumefaction  of  the  temporal  muscles  had  also 
disappeared,  and  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  mouth  was 
complete. 

Malgaigne,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  above  case,  relates  two 
others,  one  in  the  person  of  the  surgeon  Mothe,  and  the  other  in  a, 
young  man  who  was  suffering  from  paralysis  and  spasmcKiic  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles.  Mothe  observes  that  it  had  occurred  to  him 
very  often,  aud  that  it  still  continued  to  happen  sometimes,  that  when 
he  gaped  pretty  widely,  the  genio-hyoid  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles  con- 
tract^ with  so  much  force  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  close 
bis  mouth;  these  muscles  being  thus  ia  a  state  of  cramp,  their  bellies 
became  hard  under  the  chin,  and  so  painful  that  he  was  obliged  imme- 
diately to  press  upwards  against  the  under  surface  of  the  chin  in  order 
to  oppose  their  action.  This  condiyon  would  last  from  one  to  three 
minutes,  and  was  relieved,  generally,  by  frictions  made  with  the  baud 
S2 
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over  the  contracted  muscles.  Sometimes  he  actually  believed  that 
the  lower  jaw  was  dislocated,  although  the  result  always  conviuced 
him  that  it  was  not. 


CHAPTER    III. 

DISLOCATIONS    OF   THE    SPIKE. 

Delpech  and  Abernethy  denied  the  possibility  of  a  dislocation  of 
the  spine,  either  in  the  cervical,  dorsal,  or  lumbar  region,  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  fracture. 

Says  Sir  Astley  Cooper :  "  I  have  never  witnessed  a  separation  of 
one  vertebra  from  another  through  the  intervertebral  substance,  with- 
out fracture  of  the  articular  processes ;  or,  if  those  processes  remain 
unbroken,  without  a  fracture  through  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae," 
He  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a 
dislocation  of  the  cervical  vertebrae,  their  articular  processes  being 
placed  more  obliquely  than  those  of  the  other  vertebrae. 

The  accident  is,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  rare,  at  least  without  the 
complication  of  a  fracture,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  actual 
number  is  smaller  than  the  reported  examples  would  indicate.  Those 
who  make  autopsies  do  not  always  perform  their  duties  with  that 
exact  fidelity  which  might  be  necessary  to  determine  so  nice  a  point 
as  a  fracture  of  an  oblique  process,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the  cir- 
cumstance may  have  been  overlooked  in  some  cases ;  but  a  consider- 
able number  of  well  authenticated  examples  of  simple  dislocations  of 
cervical  vertebraj  have  accumulated  within  the  last  fifty  years.  The 
reported  examples  of  simple  dislocations  of  the  other  vertebraj  are  not 
so  numerous,  nor  as  well  attested. 

The  causes  are  in  general  the  same  with  those  which  produce  frac- 
tures of  the  vertebrae,  such  as  falls  upon  the  head,  feet,  or  back,  and 
violent  flexions  of  the  spine  backwards  or  to  the  one  side  or  the  other. 

Several  examples  are  recorded  of  "  spontaneous"  dislocations,  the 
result  of  some  morbid  changes  in  the  bones  or  in  the  ligaments  of  the 
spinal  column;  which  accidents  seem  to  belong  more  properly  to 
general  treatises  upon  surgery. 

The  symptoms,  also,  partake  of  the  same  general  character  with 
fractures;  the  accident  being  accompanied  with  more  or  less  complete 
paralysis  of  those  portions  of  the  body  which  receive  their  nervous 
supply  from  below  the  point  at  which  the  dislocation  has  occurred ; 
the  spinal  column  presenting  at  the  seat  of  displacement  an  angular 
projection  or  some  form  of  irregularity;  and  the  distortion  being 
attended  with  pain,  especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  the 
body. 

In  very  many  cases  the  symptoms  are  so  nearly  like  those  presented 
in  a  case  of  fracture,  that  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  exceedingly  difficult. 
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The  presence  or  absence  of  crepitus  may  aid  in  the  diagnoain,  and  yet 
it  is  well  understood  that  this  symptom  is  otlen  absent  in  simple  frac- 
tures, and  that  it  may  be  present  in  all  those  examples  of  dislocation 
which  are  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  an  oblique  process,  or  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  vertebrie,  which  class  of  examples  constitutes 
a  large  majority  of  the  whole  number. 

There  is  usually  present,  however,  in  the  dislocation,  whether  partial 
or  complete,  a  peculiar  fixedness  or  rigidity  of  the  spine,  which  serves 
to  distinguish  this  accident  from  a  fracture  of  the  spine  as  plainly  as 
the  pretematurul  rigidity  of  the  limb  in  dislocations  of  the  long  bones, 
serves  to  distinguish  these  accidents  from  fractures  of  the  samebouea. 
The  head,  or  upper  portion  of  the  spinal  column  is  bent  forwards,  or 
backwards,  or  more  commonly  to  one  side,  and  in  this  position  it 
remains  immovably  fixed  until  the  reduction  is  accomplished.  Some- 
times, also,  the  surgeon  may  feel  distinctly  the  lateral  deviation  of 
the  spinous  process,  and,  in  the  neck,  the  transverse  processes  become 
an  important  guide  in  the  diagnosis. 

After  these  few  general  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  disloca- 
tions of  the  spine  in  the  same  order  in  which  I  have  treated  of  fractures 
of  the  spine. 

§  1,  Dislocations  op  the  Lumbar  VertebrjB. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  plainly  intimates  that  he  does  not  believe  a  dis- 
location can  occur  in  either  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  region  without  the 
concurrence  of  a  fracture,  and  Boyer  affirms  positively  that  it  is 
'■^ entirely  impossihle." 

"Without  wishing  ourselves  to  insist  upon  the  actual  impossibility 
of  these  accidents,  we  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  no  well-authenticated 
case  has  yet  been  reported ;  at  least  of  a  complete  dislocation,  unac- 
companied with  a  fracture  of  the  articulating  apophyses.  We  can 
even  conceive  it  possible  that  a  lundjar  vertebra  may  be  dislocated 
forwards  or  backwards,  and  that  a  dorsal  vertebra  may  be  dislocated 
laterally  without  a  fracture ;  yet  we  hardly  think  either  of  these  events 
probable.  What  \vc  urge,  however,  is  that  no  evidence  appears  to  be 
furnished  that  such  a  dislocation  has  actually  occurred. 

Cloquet  mentions  the  case  of  a  "  tiler"  who  fell  from  the  roof  of  a 
boose  backwards,  and  dislocated  one  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae.  This 
patient  lived  many  years  after  the  accident,  and  at  the  autopsv  it  was 
found  th.at  the  second  lumbar  vertebra  had  been  luxated  to  the  right 
bv  a  movement  of  rotation  about  the  left  articular  process,  the  two 
oSlique  processes  of  the  left  side  preserving  their  connection,  while 
.those  of  the  right  were  separated  quite  half  an  inch.  The  right  verte- 
bral plate  was  broken,  and  the  canal  of  the  vertebra  was  thus  thrown 
open  and  widened.' 

Dupuytreu  says  that  a  man  was  crushed  by  the  falling  of  a  bank  of 
earth  upon  his  loins,  when  in  the  act  of  bending  forwards.  On  the 
third  day  he  was  brought  to  Hotel  Dieu,  when  it  was  observed  that 

'  Cloquet,  Ualgfttgne,  from  Joum.  dri  DiffonniU^  d«  Malsonab«,  torn.  I.  p.  453. 
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his  lower  extremities  were  completely  paralyzed;  and  that  there  existed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  lumbar  region,  a  hard  tumor,  by  pressure  upon 
which  a  crepitus  was  mauifest.  A  second  tumor  could  be  distinctly 
felt  in  front  tbrough  the  abdominal  parietcs,  and  the  length  of  the 
spine  was  evidently  diminished.  This  man  dietl  on  the  sixth  day  from 
a  gradual  asphyxia.  When  the  body  was  examined  it  was  found  that 
the  last  dorsal  and  first  lumbar  vertebrro  had  been  pushed  forwards 
more  than  one  inch,  lacerating  the  spinal  marrow,  breaking  the  trans- 
verse and  oblique  processes  of  the  last  dorsal  and  first  two  lumbar 
vertebraa,  and  tearing  off  a  small  fra^jment  of  the  body  of  one  of  the 
vertebral  where  the  intervertebral  substance  adhered  to  it.' 

These  are  all  the  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  of 
which  I  am  able  to  find  any  record.  Both  were  accompanied  with 
fractures.  In  neither  case  was  any  attempt  made  to  reduce  the  dis- 
locations. In  thefiecond,  it  is  scarcely  prooable  that  any  means  could 
have  been  employed  which  would  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
bones  to  their  places;  nor  is  it  probable  that  if  the  bones  had  been 
restored  to  place,  the  patient  would  have  survived  the  accident  a 
day  longer,  prolmbly  not  so  long.  The  cord  was  greatly  lacerated, 
and  the  diaphragm  torn  up  and  displaced,  rendering  a  recovery  almost 
impossible. 

in  the  first  example,  where  the  dislocation  was  less  complete,  and  the 
complications  less  grave,  could  reduction  have  oft'ored  any  reasonable 
chance  for  relief?  By  extension,  combined  with  a  movement  of  rota- 
tion in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in  which  the  displacement  had  taken 
place,  it  is  possible  that  a  reduction  might  have  been  accomplished. 
The  attempt  certainly  would  have  been  justifiable;  but  since  the  man 
lived  '*  many  years"  without  the  reduction,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
result  of  a  reduction  would  have  been  more  fortunate. 


§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Dorsal  Tertebbjb. 

Malgaigno  enumerates  twelve  examples  of  dislocations  of  the  dorsal 
vertcbrte.  I  have  found  reported  by  American  surgeons,  at  dales  too 
recent  to  have  been  included  in  his  analysis,  two  other  examples;  but 
of  this  number  only  three  are  claimed  to  have  been  simple  dislocations^ 
unaccompanied  with  fracture.  One  of  the  fourteen  was  a  dislocation  of 
the  fiiUi  <lorsaI  vertebra  upon  the  sixth,  one  of  the  eighth,  two  e>f  the 
ninth,  five  of  the  eleventh,  and  five  of  the  twelfth.  The  relative  fre- 
quency of  their  occiirrence  in  the  difierent  vertebrae  corresponding 
with  the  observation  of  Weber,  as  to  the  points  of  tlic  spinal  marrow 
which  allow  of  the  greatest  freedom  of  motion,  and  are  con8o<]ucntly 
most  liable  to  dislocations.  The  direction  of  the  displaceuient  in  ten 
cases,  was  observed  to  be  six  times  forwards,  twice  backwards,  and 
twice  to  the  one  side. 

Two  of  those  which  were  uuaecompanied  with  fracture,  occurring 
respectively  in  the  tenth  and  sLxth  dorsal  vertebrro,  were  examples  of 
a  dislocation  forwards,  and  the  third,  belonging  to  the  ninth  vertebra, 

*  Dapajrtroo,  Injurl««  and  DU.  of  Bone«,  Sjd.  ed.,  p.  340. 
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a  dislocation  backwards,  A  lateral  luxation  witbout  fracture  lias 
not  been  recorded.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  also,  that  these  three 
examples,  being  all  which  our  science  up  to  this  moment  possesses, 
have  liappened  in  the  experience  of  the  same  surgeon.' 

A  moment's  consideration  of  the  imatomy  of  these  processes  ^vill 
render  it  apparent  that  even  a  partial  luxation  forwards  without  a  frac- 
ture of  the  oblique  apophyses  is  impossible,  and  that  in  the  direction 
backwards,  the  luxation  can  only  occur  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch,  constituting  only  a  species  of  articular  diastasis, 
without  breaking  off  the  articulating  apophyses  of  the  lower  corres- 
ponding vertebra.  The  first  two  examples,  therefore,  notwithstanding 
they  have  been  received  without  question  by  Malgaigne,  I  shall  un- 
hesitatingly reject.  The  third,  which  alone  carries  evidence  of  its 
having  been  correctly  reported,  and  which  was  only  a  partial  disloca- 
tion, is  related  as  follows:  "A  mason  having  fallen  from  a  height  in 
such  a  manner  as  that  the  lower  part  of  his  back  struck  upon  the 
a&gle  of  the  upper  step  of  a  ladder,  died  on  the  following  day.  After 
death  it  was  observed  that  the  spinous  processes  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae 
were  prominent  down  to  the  tenth;  and  that  the  tenth  process  with  all 
of  the  processes  below  were  depressed.  It  was  also  noticed  that  this 
depression,  very  marked  when  the  trunk  was  thrown  backwards, 
ffraduall}^  diminished  and  finally  disappeared  altogether  when  the 
Dody  was  bent  forwards.  On  removing  the  soft  parts  it  was  found 
that  the  ligaments  were  extensively  torn  asunder  and  detached,  so  as 
to  permit  the  articulating  apophyses  of  the  tenth  vertebra  to  be  carried 
into  contact  with  the  back  of  the  ninth.  The  spinal  marrow  had  un- 
dergone no  visible  alteration.' 

Malgaigne  thinks  he  has  once  observed  the  same  thin"  on  a  living 
subject,  and  that  by  simply  bending  the  body  forwards  he  accom- 
plished the  reduction  and  eft'ectcd  a  perfect  cure,  except  that  a  slight 
curvature  remained  at  the  point  of  injury. 

Among  the  cases  reported  as  having  been  complicated  with  fracture, 
the  following  example,  reported  by  Dr.  Graves,  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
Dr.  Parker,  of  this  city,  possesses  unusual  interest. 

On  the  second  day  of  Jan.  1852,  a  man,  set.  25,  was  struck  on  the 
back  while  in  a  stooping  posture  by  a  frdlii:g  miissof  timber,  causing 
a  dislocation  of  the  last  dorsal  upon  the  first  lumbar  vertebra.  His 
lower  extremities  were  completely  paralyzed,  and  priapism  continued 
for  several  hours.  The  surgeon  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at  re- 
duction, and  for  this  purpose  he  placed  the  patient  ujjon  his  face,  and 
secured  a  folded  sheet  under  his  armpits  and  another  around  his  hips, 
directing  foxir  strong  men  to  make  extension  and  counter-extension  by 
these  sheets.  Chloroform  was  administered,  and  when  the  patient  was 
completely  under  its  influence,  the  extending  and  counter-extending 
forces  were  applied,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  vertebras  glided  into 
place  with  a  distinct  bony  crepitus.  The  restoration  of  the  line  of 
the  vertebral  column  was  found  to  be  nearly  but  not  quite  perfect. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  he  began  to  have  slight  sensations  in  his  feet, 


>  Molchlori,  Oaa.  Hedioa,  statt  sardi,  1850. 


>  Molchiori,  Ion.  oit. 
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and  at  the  end  of  six  or  eiglit  weeks  he  was  able  to  control  the  eva- 
cuations from  the  bladder  and  rectum.  Several  months  later  he  had 
recovered  so  completely  as  to  walk  with  only  the  aid  of  a  cane.' 

I  know  of  only  one  similar  case.  Rudiger  has  published  an  account 
of  a  dislocation  obliquely  backwards  and  to  the  right  side,  which 
occurred  at  the  same  point  in  the  spinal  column.  The  subject  was  a 
musketeer,  who  had  been  struck  upon  his  back  by  a  falling  wall 
which  he  was  endeavoring  to  pull  down,  Rudiger  laid  him  upon 
his  belly,  and  by  the  assistance  of  others  he  was  able,  but  not  with- 
out causing  pain,  to  reduce  the  bones.  Immediately,  however,  when 
the  extension  was  discontinued,  the  action  of  the  muscles  caused  the 
displacement  to  recur.  The  surgeon  then  directed  four  men  to  make 
extension,  while  another  man  retained  the  bones  in  place  by  pressing 
upon  them  with  his  hands.  After  several  hours  this  method  of  pres- 
sure was  replaced  by  a  board  underlaid  with  compresse-s  and  sustain- 
ing a  weight  of  more  than  fifty  livres.  On  the  following  day  it  was 
found  sufficient  to  bind  compresses  over  the  projecting  bone,  and  in 
this  condition  the  patient  remained  fifteen  days;  during  all  of  which 
time  he  lay  upon  his  belly  with  his  shoulders  more  elevated  than  his 
pelvis.  On  the  twentieth  day  he  could  lie  upon  his  back,  and  in 
about  six  weeks  be  was  so  completely  restored  as  to  be  able  to  pursue 
his  trade  as  before!*  This  is  certainly  a  very  extraordinary  case, 
whether  considered  In  reference  to  the  means  employed  to  restore  the 
bones  to  place,  or  to  its  results:  and  if  the  statements  are  to  be 
received  5t  all,  it  must  be  with  some  hesitation  and  allowance. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  able  to  present  at  least  one  example  in 
which,  although  no  reduction  has  been  accomplished,  the  patient  has 
survived  the  accident  many  years;  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
recovery  is  far  from  having  been  as  complete  as  in  the  two  cases  just 
mentioned. 

Joseph  Stocks,  ret.  11,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  was  crushe^l  under  the 
body  of  an  ox-cart  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  dislocation  of 
the  last  dorsal  from  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  causing  immediately 
almost  complete  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  below.  This  young  man 
was  seen  by  Dr.  Swan,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  in  the  summer  of  1834,  at 
which  time  he  was  occupiod  as  a  portrait  painter.  His  lower  extremi- 
ties remained  paralyzed  and  of  the  same  size  as  at  the  time  of  the 
receipt  of  the  injury.  He  was  unable  to  sit  erect  owing  to  the  mobility 
of  the  spine  at  the  seat  of  dislocation,  and  he  had  therefore  lain  con- 
stantly upon  his  side.  The  upper  portion  of  his  body  was  well  de- 
veloped, and  his  intellectual  faculties  were  of  a  high  order.' 

It  is  not,  however,  with  a  life  of  perpetual  deformity  that  the  two 
examples  of  reduction  already  descrit>ed  arc  to  be  contrasted.  A  result 
so  fortunate  as  this,  where  the  bones  remain  unreduced,  is  unique;  in 
all  the  other  cases  reported  the  patients  died  miserably  after  periods 
ranging  from  a  few  days  to  one  year  or  a  little  more. 

'  GrftTes,  N.  Y.  Joom.  Med.,  March.  1652,  p.  100. 

'  RudiiTtT,  Joam.  «1o  Cliir.  (\*f  Defnult,  torn.  Hi.  p.  fiH. 

«  5w»u,  lloal.  M«d.  ana  Surg.  Joarii.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  102,  Marcli,  1(>40. 
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Charles  Bell  has  related  the  case  of  an  infant  who  was  run  over  by 
a  diligence,  and  who  dietl  thirteen  months  after  the  accident.  On  ex- 
amination after  death  the  last  dorsal  vertebra  was  found  to  be  com- 
pletely luxated  backwards  and  to  the  leil,  upon  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.* 

With  these  facts  before  us,  T  think  we  cannot  hesitate  when  the 
nature  of  the  accident  is  fully  made  out,  and  especially  when  the  dis- 
location has  occurred  in  the  lower  dorsal  vertebne,  to  attempt  the 
reduction  by  forcible  extension,  united  with  judicious  lateral  motion, 
or  with  a  certain  amount  of  direct  pressure  upon  the  projecting 
spines. 

§  3.    DlSLOCATlOXS  OF  THE  SiX  LOWEA  CERVICAL  TeRTEBR^. 

It  is  much  more  common  to  meet  with  simple  luxations  of  the  ver- 
tebne of  the  neck  uncomplicated  with  fractures,  than  of  either  of  the 
other  vertebral  divisions.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  greater 
extent  of  motion  which  their  articulating  surfaces  enjoy. 

They  maybe  dislocated  forwards  or  backwards.  The  forward  lux- 
ation may  be  complete  or  incomplete;  with  both  sides  equally  advanced 
("bilateral"  of  Malgaignel  or  one  of  the  articulating  apophyses  may  be 
dislocatetl  forwards,  leaving  the  opposite  apophysis  in  its  place  ("uni- 
lateral" of  Miilgaignc). 

Schranth^  has  collected  twenty-four  examples  of  luxation  of  the 
cervical  vertebne,  of  which  four  are  recorded  as  dislocations  forwards, 
two  back,  and  six  to  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Three  of  this  number 
were  dislocations  of  the  atlas;  two  were  dislocations  of  the  second 
vertebra;  five  of  the  fourth ;  two  of  the  fifth  ;  two  of  the  axxth,  and 
one  of  the  seventh.     In  the  other  cases  the  seat  was  not  stated. 

Malgaigne  hiw  brought  together  forty-five  examples;  of  which 
twenty-one  were  complete  forward  luxations,  nine  iucomplete  forward 
luxations,  nine  unilateral  and  forwards,  and  four  were  backward 
luxations.  There  were  dislocations  of  the  second  vertebra  upon  the 
third,  four  were  dislocations  of  the  third  vertebra,  ten  of  the  fourth, 
eleven  of  the  fifth,  fifteen  of  the  sixth,  and  two  of  the  seventh. 

The  bilateral  forward  luxations  are  generally  caused  by  a  fall  upon 
the  top  and  back  of  the  head,  or  upon  the  top  of  the  head  while  the 
neck  is  very  much  flexed  forwards.     The  unilateral  is  caused  gene- 

llv  by  a  direct  blow  upon  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  blow  being 
rotably  directed  somewhat  to  one  side  or  the  other.    The  number  of 

ckward  luxations  which  have  been  reported  are  too  few  to  enable 
8  to  indicate  very  accurately'  the  general  causes,  but  it  seems  proba- 
ble lliat  they  are  most  often  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  fore  and  top 
part,  of  the  hwid,  received  while  the  neck  is  bent  forcibly  back. 

In  dislocations  of  the  cervical  vertebral  forwards,  the  head  is  usually 
depressed  toward  the  sternum:  in  dislocations  backwards  the  head  is 
thrown  back,  and  in  unilateral  dislocations  the  head  is  turned  over 

I  Charles  Bell,  on  [njari«<i  of  th»  Spine.  1824. 

*  Scbreath,  Auier.  Journ.  Med.  Sol.,  May,  184S,froin  Arcblv.  for  Phys.    Hellkunde. 
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one  of  the  shoulders.  Neither  of  these  malpositions  of  the  head  is 
uniformly  present  in  these  several  dislocations^  and  indeed  not  un- 
frequently^  especially  in  case  the  system  is  grejitly  shocked  by  the 
accident,  the  head  and  neck  assume  a  preternatural  mobility,  and  may 
be  turned  easily  in  any  direction. 

The  spinous  process,  unless  the  patient  is  very  fleshy  or  considera- 
ble swelling  has  supervened,  can  easily  be  felt,  and  its  deviations  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  forwards  or  backwards,  furnish  us  with  the 
most  viduable  and  important  sign  of  the  disloealion.  Even  the  trans- 
verse processes  may  be  felt  sometimes,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck,  with  sufficient  distinctness  to  render  them  useful  in  the 
diagnosis. 

To  these  circumstances  we  may  add  paralysis  of  the  body  below  the 
seat  of  injury,  with  pain  and  swelling  at  the  point  of  dislocation.  In 
some  cases  also  the  patient  has  himself  distinctly  felt  a  crtusking  or 
sudden  giving  way  in  the  neck  at  the  moment  of  the  accident. 

Prognosis. — The  complete  bilateral  luxations,  wliether  backwards  or 
forwards^  have  in  most  cases  terminated  fatally  within  a  short  time, 
generally  within  forty-eight  hours.  Unilateral  luxations  are  less 
speedy  in  their  results,  but  when  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced, 
death  generally  tiikos  place  in  a  month  or  two.  Lente,  of  this  city, 
relates  a  case  of  incomplete  dislocation  of  the  fitlh  cervical  vertebra 
backwards,  unaccompanied  with  fracture,  which  accident  the  patient 
survived  five  daya.^  A  patient  of  Roux's  lived  eight  days;  but  in 
the  case^f  a  second  patient  mentioned  by  Lente,  with  a  complete 
luxation,  without  fracture,  of  the  fifth  vertebra,  the  patient  survived 
the  injury  only  two  hours.* 

On  the  other  hand,  occasional  examples  arc  presented  of  partial  or 
com])lete  recovery  with  the  luxation  unreduced. 

Horner,  of  Phuadelphia,  presented  to  the  class  of  medical  students 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1842,  a  lad  a>t.  10,  who  had  fallen 
a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  alighting  upon  his  head.  He  was  found 
sensoless  and  motionless,  with  his  licad  bent  under  his  body.  He 
gradually  recovered  from  the  shock,  but  his  neck  was  stift*  distorted, 
and  motionless,  his  face  being  inclined  downwards  to  the  right  side. 
Two  days  aftef,  his  "common  and  accurate  perceptions  returned,  but 
he  was  affected  for  some  time  with  tingling  and  numbness  in  his  left 
arm."  When  presente<l  to  the  class  the  transverse  processes,  from  the 
fifth  upwards,  were  about  half  an  inch  in  front  of  those  below,  showing 
that 'the  left  oblique  process  of  the  fourth  was  dislocated  forwards 
upon  the  fifth.  The  rotary  motions  of  the  neck  could  now  be  exe- 
cuted to  some  extent,  but  much  more  freely  to  the  right  than  to  the 
left.  Professor  Hornor  refused  to  make  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
dislocation,^ 

Dr.  Purple,  of  New  York,  has  reported  a  case  of  what  was  called  a 
dislocation  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrae,  producing  complete 
paralysis  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  in  which  the  patient  survived 

'  Unto,  New  York  Journ.  Me<i.,  May.  1^50,  p.  2^4.  "  Lente,  Ibid.,  p.  307. 

*  Uoruer,  Auer.  Journ.  Mvd.  SoL,  April,  1843,  from  Ued.  Exam. 
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the  accident  many  yeare;  but  his  lower  extremities  were  so  useless 
and  curab€rst>me  as  to  induce  him,  in  the  year  1851,  six  years  al\cr 
the  injury  had  been  received,  to  submit  to  the  amputation  of  both  at 
the  lup-joint.  In  1852.  having  Income  very  intemperate,  he  died,  but 
no  aut<jpsy  was  obtained,  so  that  the  exact  character  of  the  injury  was 
never  ascertained.*  Sanson,  of  Paris,  has  reported  also  a  ca.se  which 
came  under  his  observation  at  Hotel-Dieu,  ot  dislocation  of  the  "tliird 
cervical  vertebra  backwards,"  from  which,  although  unreduced,  the 
patient  partially  recovered.  The  character  of  this  accident  was  not 
much  better  determined ;  for,  although  he  fell  a  severe  and  sharp  pain 
ftt  the  moment  of  the  injury,  which  was  greatly  aggravated  by 
motion,  and  his  head  was  bent  forwards  and  to  the  left,  "  the  chin 
being  fixed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stornura,"  there  was  no  paralysis 
of  either  the  motor  or  sentient  nerves.  After  the  lapse  of  about  four 
months  he  left  the  hospital,  still  unable  to  lift  hia  chin  more  than  four 
inches  from  the  sternum  ;  after  which  he  resumed  his  usual  occupa- 
tions, suffering  no  further  inconvenience  than  what  was  occasioned 
by  the  unnatural  position  of  his  hea<h*  Notwithstanding  the  authori- 
tative testimony  of  Sanson  that  this  was  a  dislocation  backwards,  one 
cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  was  either  a  unilateral  subluxa- 
tion, or  perhaps  a  mere  diastasis  of  the  articulation,  or  else  that  it  was 
an  example  of  sprain  of  the  muscles,  and  consequent  contraction  of  one 
set,  or  paralysis  of  the  opposing  set  of  muscles.  It  is  certain  that  it 
was  not  a  complete  luxation,  nor,  since  there  was  no  paralysis  of  the 
body  below  the  point  of  injury,  can  it  be  properly  made  iiac  of  as  an 
argument  for  non-interference  where  such  paralysis  does  actually  exist. 

Let  us  see  now  what  encouragement  an  attempt  at  reduction  may 
offer,  in  a  case  which  ])resents  so  little  ground  of  hope  where  the 
reduction  is  not  accomplished. 

Dr.  Spencer,  of  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.,  relates  that  a  man.  aet.  60,  fell 
backwards  from  a  board  fence,  striking  upon  the  superior  and  anterior 
portion  of  his  hea<l,  dislocating  the  second  from  the  third  vertebra  of 
the  neck.  His  head  was  thrown  back  so  far  as  to  prevent  his  seeing 
his  own  body,  and  all  below  the  injury  was  completely  paraly;5ed. 
Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  "but  the 
transverse  processes  had  become  so  interlocked  that  every  effort  proved 
abortive,"  and  he  died  forty-eight  hours  after  the  injury  was  received.^ 
Gaitskill  also  attempted  reduction  in  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  seventh 
cervical  vertebra,  but  failed.*  Boycr  failed  in  two  cases.  It  is  related 
by  Petit  liadel,  that  a  young  patient  at  La  Charity  expired  in  the 
hands  of  the  surgeons,  upon  such  an  attempt  being  made  a  few  days 
after  the  accident;*  and  Dupuytren  says  "the  reduction  of  these  dislo- 
oatioDS  is  very  dangerous,  and  we  have  often  known  an  individual 
perish  from  the  compression  or  elongation  of  the  spinal  marrow  which 
always  attends  these  attempts." 


'  Purple,  Nhw  York  Jaurii.  M«(l.,  May,  1853,  p.  319. 

■  SAiinnn,  Aiiier.  Journ.  M»*<1.  Soi.,  F«b.  183(>,  p.  514;  from  Gai.  dea  Ht^pilaax. 

'  SjK'ncer.  Boston  Mod.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  e.  No.  11. 

*  <Jaib>kUl,  London  Rr^sitorT',  vol.  xr,  p.  2S2. 

*  P«tic  Kaddl,  NoU  to  Bo>-«r,  Malad.  Chir.,  rot.  r.  p.  US. 
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Dr.  Shuck,  of  Vienna,  relates  that  a  man,  aet.  24,  while  engaged  at 
his  work  on  the  fifth  of  Dec.  1838,  twisted  his  head  suddenly  round, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  his  companions  roaring  into  his  ear,  when  he 
instantly  felt  something  give  way  in  hia  neck,  and  found  it  impossible 
to  move  his  head.  iS'ext  morning  his  head  was  turned  to  the  right 
and  bent  down  toward  the  shoulder.  Every  attempt  to  move  his  head 
caiised  great  pain.  He  complained  of  weakness  in  his  right  arm,  but 
all  the  other  functions  of  his  body  were  perfect.  An  attempt  was 
immediately  made  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  lifting  him  by  the  head, 
but  without  success.  On  the  7th  of  Dec.,  the  weakness  and  numbness 
of  the  right  arm  had  increased,  and  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  bones 
was  renewed.  The  patient  was  laid  horizontally  upon  a  bed,  and  ex- 
tension made  from  the  chin  and  occiput  while  counter-extension  was 
made  from  the  shoulders.  The  force  thus  employed  was  gradually 
increased  until  the  patient  and  assistant  felt  a  snap  as  of  two  Vfohes 
meeting,  when  it  was  found  tluit  the  head  was  restored  to  its  natural 
position,  and  the  power  of  moving  it  had  returned.  Tlie  next  day  his 
arm  was  more  powerless  than  before,  and  on  tlie  following  day  he  had 
vertigo,  but  these  symptoms  soon  yielded  to  copious  bleedings,  and  he 
left  the  hospital  cured  on  the  13th.' 

Dr.  Hickerman,  of  Ohio,  has  reported  also  in  the  Ohio  Medical 
Journal^  a  case  of  dislocation  of  one  of  the  cervical  vertebra?,  the 
original  account  of  which  I  have  not  seen,  but  only  an  abridged  state- 
ment published  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal  "By  exploring  the 
phar\mx  a^^romincnce  was  felt  opposite  the  junction  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  cervical  vertebrae ;  and  the  action  of  the  heart  was  barely  per- 
ceptible. Seizing  the  patient's  head  under  his  left  arm,  Dr.  Hickerman 
in  this  manner  made  traction,  while,  with  the  index  finger  of  the  right 
hand  in  the  patient's  throat,  he  made  firm  pressure  obliquely  upwards, 
backwards,  and  to  the  left;  after  continuing  the  pressure  for  abi'jut 
forty  or  fifty  seconds,  the  jiart  against  which  the  finger  was  placed 
gradually,  yet  quickly,  receded  in  the  direction  iu  which  the  pressure 
was  made,  and  instantly,  as  quickly  indeed  as  the  act  could  be  ]>oasibly 
executed,  the  patient  opened  her  eyes,  and  natural  respiration  was 
estjiblished.  She  then  also  immediately  became  conscious  of  what  was 
transpiring  about  her,  and  signified  by  signs,  for  she  was  yet  unable 
to  speak,  that  she  had  suftercd  pain  in  the  epigastrium.  Complete 
recovery  took  place.' 

Schranth  received  iinder  his  care  a  patient  who  had  a  luxation  of 
the  "  right  transverse  apophysis'*  of  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra, 
without  lesion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  he  reduced  on  the  seventh 
day.  The  first  attempt  was  unsuccessful;  but  the  second,  made  with 
great  caution,  by  the  aid  of  four  assistants,  three  of  wliom  pulled 
the  head  upwards  while  the  fourth  pressed  with  his  whole  weight 
upon  the  shoulders,  was  completely  successful.  During  the  time  that 
the  traction  was  being  made,  the  head  was  occasionally  rotatctl  slightly 
and  moved  laterally,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  surgeon  pushed 

'  Sliuck,  Ainer.  Jouni.  Mi-U  So!..  July.  18-11,  p.  207. 

■  Uick«riuaii,  liuf.  Mud.  Juuru.,  vol.  x.  p.  7"2,  April,  185S. 
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flrmlv  against  the  displaced  apopbysis.  The  reduction  was  attended 
■with  "various  distinct  crackings  in  the  neck,"  which  were  lond  enongh 
to  be  heard.  After  some  days  of  repose  he  resumed  his  occupation, 
no  stiffness  remaining  in  the  movement*  of  the  neck.* 

Dr.  Edward  Maxson,  of  Geneva,  N,  Y.,  was  called  on  the  28th  of 
Oct.  1856,  to  see  a  child  about  nine  years  old,  who  had  met  with  a 
similar  accident  about  forty  hours  before,  namely,  a  dislocation  of  the 
right  articulating  apophysi.s  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  cervical  vertebra, 
occasioned  bv  suddenly  turning  her  head  around  while  at  play.  She 
at  first  complained  only  of  pain  and  inability  to  straighten  the  neck; 
but  whenever  moved  she  became  faint  and  irritable.  A  short  time 
before  the  surgeon  was  called  the  mother  had,  in  attempting  to  move 
ber  in  IkxI,  turned  the  face  a  little  more  to  the  left,  when  a  severe 
convulsion  immediately  ensued.  On  examining  the  neck  Dr.  Maxson 
di^overed  the  displacement  of  the  transverse  prcxess.  Having  ad- 
vised the  parents  of  the  danger  necessarily  incident  to  an  attempt  at 
replacement,  and  of  the  probable  consequences  of  its  being  permitted 
to  remain  oa  it  was,  they  consented  that  the  trial  should  be  made.  *'  I 
grasped  the  head,"  says  Dr.  M.,  "with  both  hands,  and  proceeded 
according  to  Desault's  method,  only  I  first  carried  or  turned  the  face 
very  gently  a  little  funlier  toward  the  left  shoulder,  to,  if  i>*jssible, 
disengage  the  process;  then  lifting  or  extending  the  head,  I  turned 
the  face  very  gently  toward  the  right  shoulder,  when  the  difliculty 
was  at  once  overcome,  and  she  exclaimed :  '  I  can  move  my  eyes/ 
Her  countenance  soon  acquired  a  more  natural  appearance;  the  faint- 
ncss  passed  off;  she  rested  quietly  through  the  night;  had  no  return 
of  the  difficulty,  and  needed  only  an  emollient  anodyne  to  soothe  the 
irritation  and  slight  swelling  which  remained  at  the  point  of  injur3\"* 

Rust.^  Wood,  of  this  city/  and  others,  have  seen  and  reported 
similar  cases  attended  with  like  success. 

So  far  the  cases  of  successful  reduction  which  we  have  described 
are  examples  of  dislocation  of  only  one  of  the  articulating  a|>ophyses, 
and  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  establish  the  value  of  the  prnc- 
lioe.  \Ve  have  now  to  relate  a  ease  in  itself  unique,  namely,  a 
successful  reduction  of  a  dislocation  of  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  iu 
•which  both  apophyses  appear  to  have  been  thrown  forwards.  It 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Daniel  Ayres,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
will  be  best  understood  by  a  reproduction  of  his  own  published 
aocount  of  the  case. 

"  E.  K..  the  subject  of  this  accident,  was  a  laboring  man,  thirty  years 
of  age,  tall  and  muscular,  but  not  fat,  with  a  neck  longer  than  the 
average  among  men  of  equal  height.  On  the  evening  of  the  2d  of 
October  he  became  intoxicated,  was  brought  homo  insensible,  and  did 
not  recover  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  shock  and  his  libations 
until  the  folloA\nng  morning,  when  he  was  supposed  by  his  wife  to  be 
laboring  under  cold  and  a  stiff  neck.    She  made  some  domestic  applica- 


*  Sclmnth,  Amftr.  Journ.  Med.  Sci,,  May,  18-18. 

■  Moxfion,  BufTnlo  Mt-H.  Journ.,  Jon.  1857,  p.  479. 

*  Uufll,  Oiwlia»,  note  by  Smith. 

*  Wood,  New  York  Jonni.  Mod.,  Jan.  ISfiT,  p.  13. 
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tions  to  the  affected  part,  and  administered  a  dose  of  cathartic  medicine. 
"When  it  was  tliought  fiufTuiient  time  had  elapsed  without  obtaining 
reh'ef,  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Potter,  of  this  city,  and  afterwards  by  Dr. 
Cullen,  both  of  whom  recognized  a  condition  wluch  was  not  only  very 
unusual,  but  one  which  they  had  never  before  observed,  I  was  then 
requested  to  examine  the  case,  which  I  did  on  the  ninth  day  after  the 
accident.  With  some  assistance  and  great  personal  effort,  he  was 
able  to  get  out  of  bed,  moving  very  slowly  ana  cautiously.  Desiring 
to  expectorate,  he  was  obliged  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
which  he  accomplished  with  the  same  deliberation.  When  seated  in 
n.  chair,  the  head  was  thrown  back  and  permanently  fixed;  the  face 
turned  upward  with  an  anxious  expression.  The  anterior  jwrtion  of 
the  neck,  bulging  forwards,  was  strongly  convex,  rendering  the  larynx 
very  prominent.  The  integuments  of  this  region  were  exceedingly 
tense  and  intolerant  of  pressure.  The  posterior  portion  of  the  neck 
exhibited  a  sharp,  sudden  angle  at  the  junction  of  the  fifth  and  sixth 
cervical  ve^tcbra^  around  wliich  the  integuments  lay  in  folds.  It 
was  difficult  to  reach  the  bottom  of  this  angle  even  with  strong  pres- 
sure of  the  fingers,  and  of  course  the  regular  lino  formed  by  the  pro- 
jecting spinous  processes  was  abruptly  lost.  He  complained  of  intense 
and  constant  pain  at  this  point,  which  was  neither  relieved  nor  aggra- 
vated by  pressure.  With  difficulty  he  swallowed  small  quantities  of 
liquid,  pausing  after  each  effort,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  take  solid 
food,  since  the  first  attempt  to  do  so  after  the  accident  was  followed 
by  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing  and  choking.  His  breathing  was 
obstructed  and  somewhat  labored,  being  unable  fully  to  clear  the 
bronchia  of  their  secretion.  This,  however,  seemed  rallier  an  effect 
of  the  tense  condition  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  than  the  result  of 
pressure  upon  the  spinal  cord,  since  he  presented  no  evidence  of  par- 
alysis, either  of  motion  or  sensation,  in  parts  below  the  neck.  The 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscles  of  both  sides  were  felt  quite  soft  and 
relaxed. 

"But  one  conclusion  could  be  formed  u\>on  this  state  of  facUs.  to 
wit :  that  the  oblique  processes  of  both  sides  were  coni]>letely  dislo- 
cated. The  marked  rigidity  of  the  head  seemed  to  preclude  the  pro- 
bability of  fracture  through  the  vertebral  bodies,  and  although  the 
cartilage  might  be  separated  anteriorly,  yet,  the  body  not  pressing 
backwards  sufliciently  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  cord,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  posterior  vertebral  ligament  remained  uninjured;  it  was, 
therefore,  determined  to  make  an  effort  at  reduction  on  the  following 
day.  In  addition  to  those  originally  connected  with  the  case,  I  am 
under  obligations  to  Drs.  Ingraham,  Turner.  Palmedo,  G.  D.  Ayres, 
and  a  number  of  other  medical  gentlemen  who  w^ere  present  by  invi- 
tation, all  of  whom  confirmed  the  diagnosis,  and  rendered  eflieienl 
services. 

"  The  patient  was  placed  upon  a  strong  table  in  a  recumbent  posi- 
tion, with  a  pillow  resting  uEider  the  shoulders,  the  head  being  sup- 
ported by  the  hand  during  the  administration  of  chloroform,  of  which 
an  ounce  was  given  before  ancesthesia  ensued.  Counter-extension 
being  made  by  two  folded  sheets  placed  obliquely  across  the  shoulders 
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and  properly  held,  the  head  was  grasped  hy  one  hand  placed  under 
the  chin,  the  other  over  the  occiput,  and  by  steadily  and  firmly  draw- 
ing the  head  directly  backwards,  and  then  upwards,  an  attem|it  was 
made  at  reduction,  but  failed  for  want  of  sufficient  power,    I)r.  In- 
graham  was  then  requested  to  place  his  hands  immediately  over  my 
own  in  the  taiiie  position  as  before,  and  steady  traction  was  again 
made  in  the\ame  direction.     Our  united  strength  was  required  in 
drawing  the  head  backwards  and  tip- 
wards,  to  dislodge  the  superior  oblique 
processes  from  their  abnormal  position. 
When  this  was  felt  to  be  yielding  by 
Dr.  Cullen  (who  kept  one  hand  con- 
stantly at  the  seat  of  dislocation),  Dr. 
Potter  was  directed  to  place  his  hands 
under  our  own,  still  in  position,  and 
assist  in  bringing  the  head  forwards; 
at  the  same  time  the  chest  was  depressed 
toward   the    table.      The   bones   were 
distinctly  felt  to  slip  into  their  places ; 
the   line   of   the   spine   was   instiintly 
restored,  the  head  and  neck  assuming 
their  natural  position  and  aspect.     As 
soon  as  the  patient  became  conscious, 
lie  expressed  himself  ignorant  of  what 
bad  taken  place,  but  free  from  pain, 
and,  iu' his  own  language,  'all  right.* 
A   bandage  was  arranged  to  support 
the  head  and  keep  it  bent  forwards. 
He  had  an  anodyne  for  two  nights  fol- 
lowing, after  which  no  further  treatment 
was  necessary,  and  at  the  end  of  one 
week  he  had  complete  control  over  the 
movements  of  the  head  and  neck.     Be- 
yond the  debility  and  emaciation  immediately  dependent  upon  pro- 
tracted fasting  and  loss  of  rest,  he  has  experienced  no  uneasiness  since 
the  o|>eration.     His  appetite  is  now  good,  and  all  the  functions  per- 
form their  duty  normally.     In  a  subsequent  inquiry,  to  detenninc  if 
possible  the  cause  of  the  aceidtut,  he  states  that  he  distinctly  recol- 
lects going  into  a  store  in  Atlantic  Street,  near  the  ferry,  and  there 
having  angry  words  with  an  acquaintance ;  that  he  left  the  store  and 
was  ]>rocee(Ung  up  the  street  (which  is  here  a  rather  steep  ascent), 
when  he  was  violently  struck  from  behind,  over  the  lower  portion  of 
the  neck.     He  likewise   remendjers  falling  forwards   and   striking 
against  some  object,  but  does  not  know  what  it  was,  nor  what  took 
place  until  the  follo\ving  morning."' 

'  Aytw,  New  York  Jouro.  Med.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  9. 
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§  4.  Dislocations  or  the  Atlas. 

Surgeons  have  met  with  several  forms  of  displacement  between  the 
atlas  and  axis.  First,  a  forced  inclination  forwards  of  the  atlas  upon 
the  axis ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  body  or  anteriqr  arch  of  the 
atlas  is  made  to  recede  from  the  odontoid  process,  and  the  transverse 
ligament  glides  upwards  without  breaking,  so  that  the  extremity  of 
the  odontoid  process  conies  to  occupy  a  position  underneath  or  behind 
the  ligament,  and  thus  presses  upon  the  cord.  It  is  apparent  also  that 
this  form  of  displacement  cannot  occur  without  a  rupture  of  the  ver- 
tical ligament  which  binds  the  transverse  ligament  to  the  axis,  nor 
without  a  separation  of  the  atlas  from  the  axis  posteriorly  and  a  rup- 
ture of  the  posterior  atlo-axoidean  ligament.  Second,  a  similar  incli- 
nation of  the  atlas,  accompanied  with  a  rupture  of  the  transverse  and 
superior  vertical  ligaments,  in  consequence  of  which  also  tlie  odontoid 
process  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  cord.  Third,  the  atlas  in  the  same 
position,  with  the  odontoid  process  broken  at  its  base.  Fourth,  the 
atlas  displaced  directly  forwards  or  backwards;  and  fifth,  a  displace- 
ment of  only  one  articular  process  in  a  direction  forwards. 

We  have  already,  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  atlas,  or  of  the 
atla.**  and  axis  together,  called  attention  to  several  cxami)les  of  that 
form  of  the  dislocation  which  is  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the 
odontoid  process.  The  other  forms  of  dislocation  are  characterized 
by  so  few  symptoms  peculiar  to  themselves,  or  which  can  be  regarded 
as  diagnostic  and  not  alread}'  sufficiently  studied  in  connection  with 
other  dislocations  of  the  neck,  that  we  shall  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
do  more  than  remind  our  readers  that  if  permitted  to  rcmaiu  unre- 
duced a  speedy  and  fatal  issue  in  inevitable,  and  to  point  them  to  a 
couple  of  examples  of  recovery,  after  reduction  has  been  fortunately 
accomplished,  for  both  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Malgaigne.  These 
may  alone  suffice  to  show  that  Dupu>^ren  was  in  error  when  he 
declared  that  such  accidents  were  wholly  beyond  the  resources  of 
our  art. 

An  old  man  received  upon  his  head  a  bundle  of  hay  cast  from  the 
t^  i-jf  a  wagon.  He  fell  with  his  head  bent  forwards  so  that  his  chin 
touched  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  in  ibis  position  it  remained 
inimoviibly  fixe<l ;  all  the  other  portions  of  his  liody  preserved  their 
natural  functions.  A  surgeon,  who  was  indeed  the  father  of  Mal- 
gaigne, being  called,  assured  the  patient  that  unless  he  could  give  him 
relief  he  certainly  would  die;  but  that  inasmuch  as  the  attempt  might 
itself  prove  fatal,  he  ought  at  once  to  put  in  order  his  affairs.  Accord- 
ingly the  man  partook  of  the  sacrament;  then  the  surgeon  seated  him 
upon  the  ground,  and  placing  himself  at  his  back  with  his  knees 
resting  upon  his  shoulders  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  counter-extension, 
and  with  a  towel  brought  over  his  own  shoulders  and  under  the  chin 
of  the  patient  for  extension,  he  proceeded  to  act  upon  the  neck  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  spine.  The  eflbrts  were  long  and  painful, 
but  at  last,  while  the  head  was  lifled  as  far  as  possible,  it  was  suddenly 
drawn  backwards,  and  immediately  it  resumed  its  natural  direction. 
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Absolute  quietude  was  enjoined,  and  the  patient  recovered  iu  a  sliort 
time  and  without  any  accident. 

This  patient  was  seen  two  year3  after  by  the  younger  Malgaigne,  at 
which  lime  no  trace  of  the  accident  remained,  except  an  impossibility 
of  turning  the  head  to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

The  other  example  is  related  by  Ehrlich,  but  in  this  case  the  dislo- 
cation was  backwards.  A  young  man,  cet.  16,  while  carrjang  a  sack 
of  flour  up  a  ladder,  fell  backwards,  and  the  sack  falling  over  upon  his 
face  and  head  came  to  the  ground  before  him.  lie  was  found  lying 
with  his  head  thrown  back  and  to  the  right,  the  head  resting  upon  the 
scapula  of  this  side,  but  having  so  completely  lost  its  "  solidity"  that 
by  Its  own  weight  it  would  fall  from  one  side  to  the  other.  On  the 
front  and  left  side  of  t]»e  neck  there  existed  a  prominence  supposed 
to  be  formed  by  the  atlas ;  the  putient  was  unconscious ;  tlie  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  wliole  body  was  suffering  umler  paralysis. 
Ebrlich  directed  the  shoulders  to  be  held  by  one  assistant,  and  the 
head  to  be  drawn  upon  by  another,  while  he  pressed  with  his  own 
hands  forcibly  upon  the  displaced  atlas  from  behind.  After  several 
fruitless  attempts,  the  reduetiou  took  place,  accompanied  with  a  sound 
distinctly  audible  to  all  of  the  assistants;  the  head  resumed  its  posi- 
tion firmly,  and  the  arms  began  to  move.  The  head  was  afterwards 
maintained  in  place  by  a  bandage.  The  cure  proceeded  rapidly,  and 
after  a  time  no  trace  of  the  injury  i'emained  but  a  disa^eeable  tension 
in  the  nape  of  the  neck  whenever  he  moved  his  head  briskly  to  the 
one  aide  or  the  other.' 

§  o.  Dislocations  op  tub  Head  vpon  the  Atlas,  oh  Oocipito-Atloidsan 

Dislocations. 

Lassus.  Palletta,  and  Bouisson*  have  each  reported  one  example  of 
this  dislocation.  In  neither  case  was  the  dislocation  complete,  but 
death  occurred  specdilv  in  every  instance.  Dariste  exhibited  to  the 
Anatomical  Society  of  t*aris,  in  1838,  a  specimen  of  incomplete  luxation 
of  the  occjpito-atloidean  articulation,  with  stretching  of  the  transverse 
ligament.  The  patient  from  whom  the  specimen  was  taken  having 
lived  more  than  a  year  after  the  accident,  when  he  died  from  a  tubercle 
in  the  brain.' 

*  H«lg.t1f:ne,  Khrllcli,  Mftlgnignf^.  op.  cit..  torn.  ii.  p.  334. 
'  Laanas.  Pnlltitin,  HouJ^ixMi.  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  3*20. 

»  DarisU;,  Amei.  Journ.  MeJ.  Sui.,  Nov.  1838,  p.  237,  fi-om  ArcUivea  Oep.,  May, 
1S38. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  RIBS. 

The  ribs  may  be  dislocated  from  the  sternum,  from  the  vertebrse,  and 
from  each  other.  Surgeons  have  also  spoken  of  dislocations  of  the  ribs 
from  their  cartilages,  but  these  cases  ought  to  be  regarded  as  fractures 
of  the  cartilages,  since  there  is  no  proper  articulation  at  this  point. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Ribs  prom  the  Vertebiub. 

Examples  of  this  dislocation  have  been  mentioned  by  Ambrose 
Pard,  Bransby  Cooper,  Alcock,  Donne,  Henkel,  Kennedy,  Buttet,  and 
some  others ;  but  most  of  these  reputed  cases  have  not  borne  the  test 
of  a  critical  analysis,  and  while  Vidal  (de  Cassis)  is  in  doubt  whether 
the  claims  of  even  one  have  been  fully  established,  Boyer  denies 
absolutely  its  possibility.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  to  question  the 
authenticity  of  several  of  these  examples. 

The  case  mentioned  by  Bransby  Cooper,  although  very  briefly 
narrated,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  its  real  character.  "  Mr. 
Webster,  surgeon  at  St.  Albans,  when  examining  the  body  of  a 
patient  who  had  died  of  fever,  found  the  head  of  the  seventh  rib 
thrown  upon  the  front  of  the  corresponding  vertebra,  and  there 
anchylosed.  Upon  inquiry,  Mr.  Webster  learned  that  this  gentle- 
man, several  years  before,  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  across  a 
gate,  for  which  accident  he  had  been  subjected  to  the  treatment  usually 
followed  in  fractures  of  the  ribs,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  dislocation  occurred.'" 

These  accidents  seem  to  have  been  generally  occasioned  by  a  fall 
or  a  blow  upon  the  back,  and  the  dislocation  has  been  accompanied, 
usually,  with  a  fracture  of  some  other  rib,  or  of  the  transverse  or 
spinous  processes  of  the  corresponding  vertebra).  The  head  of  the 
rib  has  always  been  found  to  be  displaced  inwards.  The  lower  ribs, 
including  the  false  and  floating,  are  those  which  have  been  most  fre- 
quently displaced. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  during  the  life  of  the  patient, 
to  make  a  positive  diagnosis,  since  the  symptoms  resemble  so  closely 
those  which  accompany  a  fracture  of  the  rib  near  its  posterior  ex- 
tremity. The  nature  of  the  accident  producing  the  dislocation,  the 
depression,  mobility,  and  pain,  are  equally  indicative  of  a  fracture; 
while  the  failure  to  detect  crepitus  might  easily  be  explained  by  the 
thickness  of  the  muscular  walls  at  this  point,  or  by  the  riding,  or  by 
other  displacements  of  the  broken  fragments. 

'  Webster,  6.  C  operas  ed.  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  450. 
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Chelius  speaks  of  a  peculiar  "  rustling,"  perceived  when  the  body  and 
ribs  arc  moved  by  the  surgeon  or  by  the  patient  himself,  and  which 
is  different  from  the  sensation  produced  by  emphysema  or  fracture. 

The  treatment  ought  to  be  the  same  which  would  be  adopted  in 
case  the  rib  was  broken.  lieplacement  of  the  dislocated  bone  must  be 
regarded  as  impossible;  and  it  only  remains  that  we  insure  quiet  as 
ikr  as  possible  in  this  portion  of  the  chest,  and  combat  the  pain  and 
inflammation  by  suitable  remedies.  The  circular  bandage,  however, 
recommended  in  these  cases  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  could  only  be 
serviceable  in  dislocations  of  those  ribs  which  have  an  attachment  to 
the  sternum ;  the  floating  ribs,  which  have  been  found  dislocated  quite 
as  often  as  either  of  the  others,  could  derive  no  support  from  circular 
pressure,  or  from  any  other  mechanical  contrivance. 

§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Ribs  from  the  Sternum. 

Charles  BeU  observes :  "  A  young  man  playing  the  dumb  bells  and 
throwing  his  arnas  behind  him,  feels  something  give  way  on  the  chest ; 
and  one  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  has  started  and  stand  prominent. 
To  reduce  it,  we  make  the  patient  draw  a  full  inspiration,  and  with 
the  fingers  knead  the  projecting  cartilage  into  its  place.  We  apply  a 
compress  and  bandage,  but  the  luxation  is  with  difficulty  retained." 

Bavaton,  Manzotti,  and  Monteggia,  have  each,  according  to  Mal- 
gaignc,  reported  one  example  of  traumatic  dislocation;  in  all  of  which 
the  cartilages  were  thrown  forwards  in  advance  of  the  sternum. 

By  pressure  alone  they  have  generally  been  replaced,  the  cartilage 
resuming  its  position  suddenly  and  with  a  sound.  The  reduction 
may,  nevertheless,  be  facilitated  by  bending  the  trunk  backwards  or 
by  directing  the  patient  to  make  a  full  inspiration. 

To  maintain  the  reduction  has  been  found  more  difficult,  and  Sir 
Astley  directs  that  "a  long  piece  of  wetted  pasteboard  should  be 
placed  in  the  course  of  three  of  the  ribs  and  their  cartilages,  the 
injured  rib  being  in  the  centre;  this  dries  upon  the  chest,  takes  the 
exact  form  of  the  parts,  prevents  motion,  and  affords  the  same  support 
as  a  splint  upon  a  fractured  limb.  A  flannel  roller  is  to  be  applied 
over  this  splint,  and  a  system  of  depletion  pursued,  to  prevent  inflam- 
mation of  the  thoracic  viscera."  Instead  of  the  pasteboard,  we  might 
use  either  felt  or  gutta  percha. 

The  patients  spoken  of  by  Ravaton  and  Manzotti  were  both  cured 
in  about  one  month. 

Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  says  that  a  baker's  boy  applied  for  relief  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  who  was  the  subject  of  displacement  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  from  their  junction  with  the  sternum,  pro- 
duced partly  by  the  constant  action  of  the  pectoral  muscles  in  kneading 
brefld,  but  principally  by  his  defective  constitution.  Mr.  Cooper  stated 
to  the  boy  the  necessity  of  changing  his  occupation,  and  advised  him 
to  go  into  the  country,  but  as  he  was  unable  to  do  so  little  hope  was 
entertained  of  his  recovery.' 

'  B.  Cooper,  td.  of  Sir  Aitlej  Cooper,  &o.,  op.  oit.,  p.  447. 
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§  S.  Dislocation  of  onf  Cabtilaoe  upon  Another. 

The  cartilages  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  ribs,  at  those  points 
of  their  upper  and  lower  margins  which  come  in  contact  with  each 
other,  possess  a  true  arthrodial  articulation,  being  furnished  with  both 
ligaments  and  a  synovial  membrane.  Sometimes,  also,  the  same 
anatomical  structure  extends  to  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  £fth  and 
sixth  ribs,  as  well  as  to  the  eighth  and  ninth. 

This  displacement,  of  which  Bojer,  Martin,  and  Malgaigne,  have 
each  reported  one  example,  may  take  place  when  one  &tls  upon  his 
back,  striking  upon  some  projecting  body,  so  that  the  chest  is  suddenly 
thrown  forwards ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  upper  margin  of  the 
lower  cartilage  is  depressed  and  entangled  behind  the  lower  margin 
of  the  upper.  The  inferior  cartilage  is,  therefore,  the  one  which  is 
displaced  rather  than  the  superior,  although  this  latter  being  made 
prominent  by  the  pressure  of  the  other  from  behind,  seems  alone  to 
be  displaced. 

It  is  probable  that  the  contraction  of  the  pectoral  and  abdominal 
muscles  has  a  chief  agency  in  the  production  of  these  dislocations, 
and  that  they  are  not  solely  or  directly  due  to  the  shock  of  the  acci- 
dent. 

The  treatment  consists  in  pressing  firmly  upwards  and  backwards 
against  the  inferior  margin  of  the  upper,  or  overlapping  rib,  so  as 
to  disengage  it  from  the  lower,  when  by  its  own  elasticity  it  will 
resume  its  natural  position.  The  reduction  might  also  be  aided  by  a 
full  inspiration. 


CHAPTER    V. 

DISLOCATIONS    OP   THE   CLAVICLE. 

Of  23  dislocations  of  the  clavicle  observed  by  me,  5  belonged  to 
the  sternal  end  and  18  to  the  acromial.  Of  those  belonging  to  the 
sternal  end,  4  were  dislocations  forwards,  and  one  was  a  dislocation 
upwards.  I  have  never  met  with  a  dislocation  backwards.  Of  the 
acromial  dislocations,  the  whole  number  were  dislocations  upwards, 
or  upwards  and  outwards. 

§  1.  Dislocation  Fobwards  at  tus  Stkbnal  End. 

Catcses. — This  accident  is  generally  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  point 
of  the  shoulder,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sternal  end  of  the  cla- 
vicle is  driven  forcibly  inwards  and  forwards.  It  is  probable,  also, 
that  the  blow  which  produces  the  dislocation  is  received  rather  upon 
the  anterior  and  outer  face  than  exactly  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
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Fig.  210. 


ihouldcr.    A  sudden  effort  of  the  muscles,  as   in  the   attempt   to 

a  weight  upon  the  head,  or  to  throw  the  shoulders  backwards, 

when  under  drill,  has  been  known  also  to  produce  this  dislocation. 

In  one  example  it  was  occasioned  by  placing  the  knee  against  the 

»ine  and  drawing  the  shoulders  forcibly  back.     Various  other  acci- 

jnta,  the  philosophy  of  whose  agency  is  not  so  easily  explained,  are 

'fiaid  to  have  produced  the  same  result:  but  it  is  not  improbable  that 

in  many  of  these  cases,  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  injury  was 

received  has  not  been  correctly  understood  or  reported. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  once  seen  this  displacement  in  a  newly-born 

ifant,  which  had  happened  during  birth.     It  could  be  replaced  with 

but  immediately  slipped  out  again  when  left  to  itself.     "  Nothing 

done ;  a  new  joint  formed,  and  the  child  afterwards  possessed  &s 

luch  power  in  the  one  arm  as  in  the  other."' 

Symptoms. — The  head  of  the  bone,  unless  the  person  is  exceedingly 
fat,  or  great  swelling  has  supervened,  can  be  distinctly  felt  and  seen 
in  front  of  the  sternum ;  the  corresponding  shoulder  falls  a  little  back ; 
the  head  inclining  also  sometimes  to  the  same  side;  the  movements  of 
the  arm  are  embarrassed,  and  accompanied  almost  always  with  an  acute 
pain  at  the  point  of  dislocation.  The  clavicular  portion  of  the  stemo- 
cleido-mastoid  muscle  presents  an  unusually  sharp  and  projecting  outline 
and  a  careful  measurement  indicates, 
if  the  dislocation  is  complete,  a  sensi- 
ble approach  of  the  acromion  process 
toward  the  centre  of  the  sternum.  If 
now  the  surgeon  placcshis  knee  against 
the  spine,  and  draws  the  shoulders 
back,  the  projection  of  the  clavicle  in 
front  diminishes  or  disappears;  if  he 
carries  the  shoulder  up  it  descends; 
tnd  if  he  depresses  the  shoulder,  it 
sends. 
The  simplicity  and  uniformity  of 

I  the  symptoms  which  usually  charao- 
feerize  this  accident  will  generally  pre- 
sent the  possibility  of  a  mistake;  but 
Pinel  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who 
having  presented  himself  at  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris,  suffering  under  this  dislocation,  the  surgeon  in  chief 
thought  it  a  tumor  of  the  bone,  and  advised  the  appficatinn  of  a 
plaster;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  patient  presented  himself  to  Velpeau, 
who  had  been  treated  for  a  dislocation,  when  the  bone  was  only  ex- 
panded by  disease. 

I  have  myself  also  seen  a  fracture  so  near  the  sternal  end  of  the 
bone  as  not  to  be  easily  distinguished  from  a  dislocation. 

Pathohtjy. — In  complete  anterior  luxation  of  the  clavicle,  the  cap- 
sular ligament  suffers  a  complete  disruption,  and  also  the  anterior 
with  the  posterior  steruo- clavicular  ligaments.    The  rhomboid  and 

•  Pergnsson,  Sjjiteiii  of  Prftctlcul  Snrger/,  Amar.  «!-,  1853,  p.  203. 
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inter-articular  ligaments  suffer  more  or  less  according  to  the  extent  of 
the  displacement.  The  inter- articular  cartilage  may  retain  its  attach- 
ment to  the  sternum,  or  it  may  be  carried  forwards  with  the  clavicle. 

The  head  of  the  bone  lies  immediately  underneath  the  skin  and  in 
front  of  the  sternum;  and  generally  it  is  found  to  have  descended  a 
little  npon  its  anterior  surface.  Richerand  saw  a  case  in  which  the 
sternal  extremity  of  the  bone  was  placed  three  inches  below  the  top 
of  the  sternum. 

"Wherever  the  bone  lies,  it  carries  with  it  the  clavicular  fasciculus 
of  the  sterno-clcido-mastoid  muscle. 

Treatment, — Not  one  of  the  five  forward  dislocations  of  the  clavicle 
seen  by  me  has  been  completely  reduced,  or  if  reduced  they  have 
ziot  been  retained  in  place.  In  the  following  example  the  reuuction, 
although  faithfully  attempted,  was  never  accomplished. 

Mr.  n.,  of  Bufl^lo.  set.  45,  was  thrown  by  a  horse,  suffering  at  the 
same  moment  a  fracture  of  the  leg  and  a  forward  dislocation  of  the 
left  clavicle  at  its  sternal  end. 

Prof.  James  P.  White,  with  whom  I  was  in  consultation,  made 
several  attempts  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  placing  the  knee  against 
the  spine  and  puUing-the  shoulders  forcibly  back,  and  the  same  efforts 
were  repeated  by  myself,  but  without  accomplishing  the  reduction. 
We  also  endeavored  to  reduce  it  by  pressing  directly  upon  the  pro- 
jecting bone,  and  by  placing  a  pad  in  the  rvxilla,  using  the  arm  as  a 
lever  as  recommended  by  Desault.  and  with  no  better  result 

This  patient  was  tolerably  muscular,  but  while  we  were  manipulating 
he  was  very  much  enfeebled  by  the  shock  of  the  accident. 

Finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  any 
moderate  amount  of  force,  and  believing  that  if  we  were  to  succeefl 
we  could  not  retain  the  bone  in  place,  and  the  more  especially  becaose 
his  lefl  side  was  so  much  bruised  that  he  could  not  bear  an  axillary 
pad  or  bandages  of  any  kind,  we  desisted  from  any  further  attempts. 

Two  years  later  I  examined  the  shoulder  and  found  the  clavicle  still 
uuruduccd,  and  its  position  unchanged.  When  he  carries  the  alioulder 
fonvards  or  backwards,  there  is  a  corresponding  motion  at  the  sternal 
end  of  the  clavicle.  The  arm  is  not  quite  as  strong  as  the  other^  and 
its  freedom  of  motion  is  slightly  impaired. 

I  have  also  in  my  museum  the  cast  of  a  case  of  complete  forward 
dislocation  at  this  point;  which  accident  occurred  in  a  lad  twelve 

? rears  old,  who  had  fallen  into  a  cellar  on  the  20th  of  Aug.  1S56.  The 
ate  Dr.  Lewis  and  Dr.  Dayton,  both  excellent  surgeons,  had  examined 
the  arm,  and  dressings  had  been  applied  with  a  view  to  maintain  the 
reduction ;  but  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  accident  I  found  the  bone 
displaced;  nor  do  I  think  reduction  was  ever  afterwards  maintained. 
A  lad  was  brought  into  the  Buffalo  Ilospital  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  with  a  dislocation  of  the  same  character,  on  the  25th  of  Sept, 
1858,  who  had  been  run  over  by  a  wagon  on  the  same  day.  Dr.  E. 
P,  Smith,  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  hospital,  attempted  faithfully  to 
reduce  it,  but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Five  days  after,  I  found  the  bone 
out  and  quite  movable.  All  apparatus  having  been  removed,  we  laid 
him  upon  his  back  in  bed,  and  kept  him  in  this  position  three  weeks. 
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He  wfts  then  dismissed,  with  no  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  bone, 
but  he  could  move  the  arm  as  well  as  before  the  accident. 

Other  surgeons  have  not  mot  with,  or  at  least  they  have  not  men- 
tioned any  cases  in  which  the  reduction  of  this  dislocation  was  attended 
with  difficulty,  nor  am  I  prepared  to  explain  the  difficulty  which  was 
experienced  in  my  own  (Mr.  H.),  and  in  Dr.  K.  P.  Smith's  case.  Pro- 
bably they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
But  most  surgeons  have  testified  to  the  difficulty  of  retaining  it  in 
place  when  reduction  has  been  fairly  accomplished,  Chelius  says, 
"there  commonly  remains  more  or  less  deformity."  and  Malgaigne 
says  that  "it  is  difficult  and  rare  to  cure  it  without  deformity." 

Nevcrthelass  Desault  (or,  rather,  his  pupil  Bichat,  who  has  published 
his  lectures),  who  always  speaks  very  confidently  of  his  ability  to  retain 
either  broken  or  dislocated  bones  in  their  places,  says  that  he  "almost 
always  obtained  complete  success"  with  his  apparatus.  It  is  remark- 
able, however,  that  of  the  three  examples  furnished  by  Bichat  to  con- 
6rm  this  statement,  all  of  which  were  treated  by  Desault  himself,  one 
recovered  aller  a  long  time  with  a  "very  perceptible  protuberance  in 
front  of  the  sternum,"  one  with  a  "very  slight  protuberance,"  and  in 
the  other  the  "swelling  was  almost  gone"  on  the  twentieth  day.  and 
we  are  lefl  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the  reduction  was  any  more  com- 
plete than  in  either  of  the  other 
oases.'  Richerand  and  Guersant 
sacceeded  no  better  with  De- 
sault^s  dressings.* 

Other  surgeons  have  made 
similar  claims  for  their  own 
forma  of  apparatus,  but  expe- 
rience still  continues  to  show 
that  a  complete  retention  of  the 
dislocated  bone  is  seldom  to  be 
expected. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recom- 
mends an  apparatus,  the  con- 
struction and  application  of 
.which  are  illustrated  by  the  ac- 
'eompanying  sketch  (Fig.  211), 
the  object  of  which  is  to  draw 
the  shoulders  back,  and  at  the 
bdame  time,  by  the  aid  of  two 
»ads  or  cushions  in  the  axilla, 

carry  the  shoulders  outwards. 
'he  dressing  is  then  completed 
tl)y  placing  the  arm  in  a  sling.    gi,A.u«yc«»p«r*i»pi»«iii.f«rdw^to4eu»tcie. 

.e   advises,   however,  that   in 
bvome  way  direct  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  projecting  point 
I  of  bone. 


*  DesaaU  on  Fraotures  and  Dislocations,  by  Xat.  Bichat,  Pbilada.  •(!.,  1805,  p.  53. 

*  lUJgai^e,  op.  oit.,  torn.  U.  p.  417. 
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Velpcau  objects  to  any  plan  which  will  draw  the  shoulders  back ; 

but,  on  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  the  shoulders  should  be  kept 
slightly  forwards  so  as  to  dimmish  the  tendency  of  the  sternal  end  of 
the  clavicle  to  escape  in  this  direction. 

Dr.  B^olts,  of  Boston,  affirms  that  he  has  been  able  in  one  instance 
to  maintain  complete  reduction  with  Bartlett's  apparatus  for  broken 
clavicles.' 

Until  farther  observations  have  determined  the  relative  value  of 
these  and  of  many  other  processes,  it  will  be  well  to  adopt  no  fixed 
rule  of  action ;  but,  having  reduced  the  bone  by  either  placing  the 
knee  upon  the  spine  and  drawing  the  shoulders  back,  or  by  makinff 
use  of  the  humerus  as  a  lever,  we  recommend  that  the  surgeon  shall 
seek  to  maintain  it  in  place  by  such  means  as  the  experiment  shall 
prove  are  most  successful.  Among  these  means,  direct  pressure  upon 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  sling  and  perfect  quietude  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arm  through  the  aid  of  bandages,  are  no  doubt  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  can  seldom  be  omitted.  K  then  we  ilud  that 
a  position  of  the  shoulders  more  or  less  forwards  or  backwards  best 
maintains  the  apposition,  this  position,  whatever  it  is,  ought  to  be 
continued. 

In  order  to  be  successful,  sufficient  time  must  elapse  for  the  torn 
ligaments  to  become  firmly  reunited,  during  which  the  reduction  must 
be  constant;  since  every  time  the  bone  escapes,  the  whole  work  of 
repair  has  to  be  recommenced  as  from  the  beginning.  To  this  end  at 
least  four  or  six  weeks  are  necessary,  and  sometimes  the  period  most 
be  lengthened  far  beyond  these  liraiti^;  so  tliat  it  may  often  become  a 
grave  point  of  inquiry  whether  the  long  confinement  of  the  limb  will 
not  entail  more  serious  consequences  than  have  ever  been  known  to 
arise  from  leaving  the  bone  displaced,  which  in  no  case  yet  reported 
has  more  than  slightly  impaired  the  functions  of  the  arm. 


§  3.  Dislocation  of  thi  Sternal  End  or  thk  Clavicle  UrwAans. 

Malgaigne  has  collected  four  undoubted  examples  of  this  dislocation, 
and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  report  of  any  other  except  the  very 
extraordinary  case  described  by  Dr.  Rochester,  at  the  September 
meeting  of  the  Bufialo  Medical  Association,  and  which  case,  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  Rochester,  I  was  permitted  to  see  several  times.' 

Jerry  McAuliffe,  ret.  44,  on  the  28th  of  August,  1858,  while  seiited 
upon  a  load  of  wood,  was  caught  under  the  bar  of  a  gateway  and 
violently  crushed,  the  right  shoulder  being  forced  downwards  and  a 
little  backwards.  Dr.  Rochester  saw  him  very  soon  after  the  accident. 
On  examination  it  was  found  that  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  right 
clavicle  was  thrown  upwards  so  far  as  to  rest  upon  the  front  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  occasioning  considerable  pain,  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion and  loss  of  speech.  Reduction  was  easily  effected,  and  a  retentive 
apparatus  was  immediately  applied,  consisting  of  a  gutta-percha  splint, 

1  Pnlu,  Boston  HAd.  and  Bnrg.  Jonrn.,  vol.  ilil.  p.  2«0. 
«  Rochenter,  Buffalo  M«d.  Journ.,  vol.  xIt.  p.  26'Z. 
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moulded  to  the  clavicle  and  ribs,  and  retained  in  place  with  adhesive 
plaster.  Suitable  bandages,  a  sling,  &c.,  were  also  employed  to  main- 
tain complete  rest. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  care  employed,  the  bone  again  became 
displaced,  and  when,  nearly  four  months  after  the  accident,  this  man 
came  before  the  class  of  medical  students  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters 
of  Charity,  we  found  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  carried  upwards 
half  an  inch,  and  across  toward  the  opposite  side  also  about  half  an 
inch,  and  projecting  somewhat  in  front.  It  was  fixed  in  this  position 
by  ligaments  which  allowed  it  to  move  much  more  freely  than  natural, 
but  which  would  not  permit  any  great  displacement.  The  correspond- 
ing shoulder  was  slightly  depressed.  McAulifte  said  that  he  felt  no 
inconvenience  or  abatement  of  strength  in  the  arm  except  when  he 
attempted  to  lift  weights  above  his  bead. 

The  accident  seems  to  have  been  produced  in  all  the  cases,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  by  a  force  operating  upon  the  end  and  top  of 
the  shoulder;  in  consequence  of  which  the  head  of  the  clavicle  is 
pushed  and  at  the  same  time  lifted,  as  it  were,  from  its  socket,  tearing 
not  only  its  capsule  with  the  ligaments  which  immediately  invest  the 
capsule,  but  also  in  some  instances  the  costo-clavicnlar  ligament  with 
some  fibres  of  the  subclavian  muscle.  The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle 
is  found  riding  upon  the  top  of  the  sternum,  its  head  being  placed 
between  the  sternal  fasciculus  of  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  sterno-hyoid  muscle  on  the  other.  In 
one  of  the  cases  seen  by  Malgaigne  the  head  had  traversed  in  this 
direction  completely  the  intra-clavicular  space,  and  lay  behind  the 
sternal  portion  of  the  opposite  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle. 

The  symptoms  are,  a  aepression  of  the  shoulder,  with  an  elevation 
of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  so  as  to  increase  sensibly  the  space 
between  it  and  the  first  rib.  The  clavicle  also  encroaches  more  or 
less  upon  the  supra-sternal  fossa,  occasioning  a  corresponding  dimi- 
nution of  the  space  between  the  end  of  the  shoulder  and  the  centre  of 
the  sternum.  The  sternal  portion  of  one  or  both  of  tlie  sterno-cleido- 
mastoid  muscles  may  also  be  seen  raised  and  rendered  tense  by  the 
pressure  of  the  head  of  the  bone  from  behind. 

Reduction  has  been  found  easy,  but  Malgaigne  thinks  a  perfect 
retention  impossible,  at  least  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accom- 
pliflhed  in  any  of  the  oases  reported,  although  in  most  or  all  of  them 
"ihe  remaining  deformity  was  only  slight.  In  no  case  did  this  trifling 
displacement  seriously  impair  the  functions  of  the  arm. 

The  same  apparatus  to  which  we  shall  give  the  preference  in  cases  of 
dislocation  upwards  of  the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle,  at  least  with 
only  such  slight  modifications  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  will 
naturally  suggest,  will  be  suitable  for  this  accident.  The  shoulder 
must  be  lift«a  bv  a  sling,  while  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  is 
pressed  downwards  by  a  pad  and  bandages;  and  all  the  muscles  of  the 
arm  and  chest,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  respiration  and  comfort, 
mast  be  maintained  in  a  state  of  perfect  rest  until  the  ligaments  have 
become  reunited. 
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§  3.   DiBLOCATION  or  THE  StERNAL  EnD  OF  THS  ClAVIOLS  BAOKWARM. 

The  first  case  upon  record  of  this  kind  of  acoidentr  caused  by 
violence,  was  published  by  Pellieux  iu  1834,  in  the  Revue  Medicate; 
until  which  time  its  existence  had  been  generally  denied.  In  the 
Loiidon  and  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  October,  1841, 
several  cases  are  mentioned. 

Two  forms  of  the  accident  have  been  described,  one  iu  which  tho 
head  of  the  clavicle  is  driven  backwards  and  a  little  downwards;  and 
another  in  which  it  is  displaced  directly  backwards,  or  backwards  and 
a  little  upwards.  In  both  of  these  classes,  the  end  of  the  bone  fuUa 
inwards  toward  the  opposite  clavicle^  and  occupies  a  space  in  the 
cellular  tissue  back  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and  stemo-thyroid  muscles, 
and  in  front  of  the  oesophagus;  the  trachea,  if  reached  at  all,  being 
probably  thrust  to  the  opposite  side. 

The  examples  iu  which  it  has  been  found  below  the  top  of  the 
sternum  are  much  the  most  numerous;  indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  form  is  only  a  secondary  displacement,  occasioned  by  the  action 
of  the  fibres  of  the  sterno-cleido- mastoid  muscle. 

Catiaes. — Of  the  eleven  examples  mentioned  by  Malgaigne,  four 
were  occasioned  by  direct  blows,  and  most  of  the  remainder  by  crush- 
ing accidents,  iis  by  powerful  lateral  compression  of  the  shoulders. 

One  of  the  cases  produced  by  a  direct  blow,  was  accompanied  with 
an  external  wound,  and  is  the  only  instance  of  a  compound  dislocation 
of  this  kind  tipon  record.  The  man  was  admitted  into  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital  in  Sept.  1835,  and,  according  to  his  own  account,  the  sharp 
end  of  a  pickaxe  had  been  driven  through  the  flesh  against  the  bone, 
The  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  was  found  to  be  displaced  backwards, 
and,  with  the  finger  thrust  into  the  wound  on  the  front  of  the  chest,  it 
could  be  distinctly  felt  resting  upon  the  side  and  front  of  the  trachea, 
where  it  interfered  somewhat  with  res])irution  and  deglutition.  Haj 
had  a  great  desire  to  cough,  with  a  sensation  of  pressure  on  his  wind- 
pipe, which  was  greatly  increased  when  bis  head  was  thrown  back. 
There  was  also  a  slight  emphysema  in  the  region  below  the  collar 
bone  and  over  the  top  of  the  sternum.  The  shoulder  having  been 
brought  back  with  straps  attached  to  a  back -board,  the  bone  readily 
resumed  its  place.  The  elbow  was  then  brought  forwards  and  bound 
to  the  side,  and  the  wound  being  closed  with  adhesive  plaster,  he  was 
put  to  bed  with  the  shoulders  much  raised.  No  unfavorable  symptoms 
followed,  and  in  throe  weeks  he  left  his  bed.  Three  weeks  later  he 
left  the  hospital  with  the  sternal  end  of  the  bone  still  fklling  a  little 
backwards,  and  rather  more  movable  than  natural.' 

The  following  example,  related  by  Morel-Lavallde,  will  illustrate 
that  class  in  which  the  dislocation  results  from  an  indirect  blow,  or 
from  a  crushing  accident. 

Lemoine,  seventeen  years  old,  had  his  right  shoulder  violently 
pressed  against  a  wall  by  a  carriage.    Ue  experienced  at  the  moment 

*  Boutli,  note  to  Cheliua'a  Surgery,  Amer.  ed.,  rol.  ii.  p.  218. 
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some  pain  at  the  bottom  of  his  neck,  and  a  great  sensation  of  suffocation, 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  dyspncea  gradu- 
ally subsided,  but  the  motion  of  the  right  arm  not  returning,  he,  on 
the  eighth  day  after  the  accident,  entered  La  Charitd.  On  examination, 
the  two  shoulders  were  found  to  be  on  the  same  level,  but  the  right 
one  was  nearer  the  median  line.  The  internal  extremity  of  the  clavicle 
was  half  concealed  behind  the  sternum.  On  depressing  the  shoulder, 
the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  arose  and  disengaged  itself  from  behind 
the  sternum ;  but  reduction  was  effected  by  elevating  the  shoulder, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  was  carried  outwards  and  backwards.  De- 
sault^s  bandage  was  then  applied,  but  as  it  became  loosened,  Velpeau's 
was  substituted,  which  kept  the  bone  completely  in  position  until  the 
eighteenth  day,  when  the  patient  was  lost  sight  of.' 

Symptoms. — The  most  constant  symptoms  are,  the  absence  of  the 
of  the  bone  from  its  socket,  and  its  complete  or  partial  disappear- 
ce  behind  the  sternum,  an  approach  of  the  corresponding  shoulder 
the  median  line,  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  the  opposite  side,  eleva- 
tion of  the  shoulder,  pain  at  bottom  of  the  neck,  impairment  of  the 
motions  of  the  arm,  sometimes  difficulty  in  raspiriition  and  in  deglu- 
tition, partial  arrest  in  the  circulation  of  the  arm  fn:)m  pressure  upon 
the  subclavian  artery,  and  a  slight  projection  of  the  acromial  end  of 
the  clavicle,  noticed  twice  by  Morel- La vall^Se. 

It  has  not  generally  been  found  difficult  to  reduce  this  dislocation, 
nor  when  reduced,  is  it  so  liable  to  again  become  displaced  as  are  the 
dislocations  forwards ;  yet  in  only  a  few  insluncca  had  the  restoration 
been  so  complete  as  not  to  leave  some  deformity. 

In  order  to  the  reduction,  the  shoulder  must  be  carried  generally 
npwards,  outwards,  and  backwards,  and  it  may  then  be  best  main- 
ned  in  position  by  laying  the  patient  on  hia  back  up>on  an  elevated 
hion,  as  practised  by  Tyrrell  in  the  case  related  by  South.    To  this 
y  be  added  such  other  measures,  differing  but  little  from  those  em- 
oyed  in  other  dislocations  of  the  clavicle,  as  are  necessary  to  insure 
complete  rest  to  the  muscles.     Of  course,  no  pads  or  bands  across  the 
clavicle  can  be  of  any  service  in  this  case. 

As  in  the  other  cases  of  dislocation  at  this  point,  the  patients  have 
generally  recovered  nearly  the  full  use  of  their  arms,  even  in  one  or 
two  instances  in  which  the  reduction  has  never  been  accompliBhed. 


§  4.    BiStXKATION  or  TRK  ACROMIAL  EnD  OF  THB  CLAVICLZ  UPWARDS. 


Of  all  the  dislocations  of  the  clavicle,  this  form  is  most  frequent. 

have  met  with  it  either  as  a  partial  or  complete  luxation  nineteen 
mes.    The  youngest  subject  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  oldest 

:ty-three.    All  but  one  were  males. 

Causea. — It  is  produced  generally  by  a  fall  upon  the  extremity  of  the 
shoulder.  Twice  the  blow  has  been  received  rather  upon  the  back 
than  upon  the  extremity,  and  once  it  was  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a 
board  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  shoulder. 


>  Morol-LftTAllde,  Amar.  Joam.  Hod.  8oi.,  Tol.  zxix.  p.  229, 1842;  from  Oai.  H«d. 
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Symptoms. — When  the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  clavicle  not  onlj 
is  lifted  from  its  articular  facet  to  the  extent  of  the  breadth  of  the  bone, 
but  it  is  pushed  more  or  less  outwards  over  the  top  of  the  acromion 
process;  generally  less  than  half  an  inch,  but  I  have  once  seen  it 
riding  the  process  to  the  extent  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  this 
last  example,  the  case  of  James  Moran,  a  strong,  healthy  laboring  man, 
the  clavicle  was  easily  reduced,  and  it  always  went  into  place  with  a 
sensible  click ;  but  although  every  possible  care  was  taken  to  retain  it 
in  place  by  bandages,  compresses,  an  axillary  pad  and  a  sling,  yet  it 
was  not  accomplished,  and  on  the  third  day  ne  removed  all  the  dress- 

Tand  refnaed  to  have  them  reapplied, 
have  usually  found  the  shoulaer  slightly  depressed;  and  in  one 
instance,  where  it  is  probable  the  deltoid  muscle  had  axiffercd  some  in- 
jury, the  elbow  hune;  away  from  the  body,  and  any  attempts  to  lay  it 
against  the  side  produced  an  acute  pain  in  the  shoulder.*  It  has  IJeen 
noticed  also,  in  most  cases,  that  the  clavicular  portion  of  the  trapezius 
muscle  appeared  lifted  and  tense,  especially  when  the  neck  was 
straight. 

Inability  to  raise  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  is  a  general 
but  not  constant  symptom.  In  two  instances,  where  the  displacement 
■was  only  moderate,  the  patients  were  at  first  and  for  some  time  after- 
wards unable  to  lift  the  arm  in  any  degree  from  the  side.  In  one 
example,  a  lady  sixty  years  of  age  had  fallen  upon  her  shoulder  and 
produced  a  dislocation  upwards,  but  she  had  not  consulted  a  surgeon 

until  she  called  upon  me,  five  months  after 
the  accident.  The  clavicle  was  then  raised 
from  its  socket  about  half  an  inch,  but  it 
could  be  easily  pressed  back  to  its  place, 
the  reduction  being  attended  with  a  grat- 
ing sensation,  a  circumstance  which  I 
have  not  noticed  in  any  other  instance. 
She  was  not  even  then  able  to  raise  her 
arm  to  her  head,  nor  had  she  been  able 
to  do  so  since  the  accident  occurred. 

In  all  the  motions  of  the  arm  and  shoul- 
der, the  clavicle  is  seen  to  move  more 
freely  than  natural  immediately  under  the 
skin,  and  these  motions  are  usually  at- 
tended with  some  pain  at  the  point  of 
dislocation. 

This  accident  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus, 
but  unless  the  shoulder  is  already  greatly 
swollen,  the  error  is  not  likely  to  liappcu. 
If  the  point  of  the  acromion  process  can 
be  made  out,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine,  by  sliding  the  finger  along 
its  spine,  whether  the  clavicle  is  displaced  or  not,  and  by  these  means 


Fig.  2J2. 


IHalocatlon  of  iht>  Kcromlal  •oA  of  the 
clarlclo,  upward*  itn<l  •jutwmrii*. 


'  RepoK  oa  Dislooation«,  by  the  author. 
18&5,  p.  19. 
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to  settle  the  question  of  its  complicity  in  the  accident.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  shoulder  is  dislocated  or  not  may  be  more  difficult 
of  solution,  as  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  again  to  observe. 
I  Paihchgy. — Generally  there  exists  simply  a  rupture  of  the  liga- 
pients  immediately  investin*^  the  joint,  so  that  the  clavicle  rises  from 
its  socket  only  about  half  an  inch,  more  or  less,  according  to  its  dia- 
meter, and  is  carried  outwards  just  sufficiently  far  to  allow  it  to  rest 
upon  the  upper  margin  of  the  acromial  articulation.  In  at  least  four- 
teen of  the  cases  seen  by  me,  this  has  been  the  position  of  the  acromial 
end  of  the  clavicle,  ana  for  its  complete  reduction  nothing  more  has 
been  required  than  to  press  with  moderate  force  upon  the  upper  and 
outer  end  of  the  bone. 

In  three  cases  I  have  found  the  bone  not  only  thus  lifted  in  its 
socket,  but  also  driven  over  u|>on  the  acromion  process  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  ;  and  in  one  instance,  that  of  a  gentleman, 
Mr.  B.,  who  was  injured  in  a  railroad  accident,  the  acromial  end  of 
the  clavicle  was  displaced  outwards  half  an  inch  and  backwards  three 
quarters  of  an  inch,  while  the  sternal  end  also  was  considerably  lifted 
in  its  socket  and  slightly  sent  inwards.  The  shoulder  fell  forwards 
and  the  coracoid  process  was  one  inch  nearer  the  sternum  than  the 
same  process  upon  the  opposite  side.  In  such  cases  more  or  less  of 
the  fibres  of  the  coraco-clavicular  ligament  must  have  suffered  a 
disruption ;  indeed,  without  a  rupture  of  its  external  fasciculus,  which 
anatumists  have  called  the  trapezoid  ligament,  such  a  dislocation  can- 
not take  place. 

Prognosis, — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  what  has  been  the  precise 
result  in  all  the  cases  which  I  have  seen,  but  my  notes  f\irnish  only 
one  case  of  perfect  retention  after  a  complete  dislocation  at  tbis  point. 
David  Thomas,  aged  about  twenty-five  years,  fell  sideways  upon  the 
ground,  striking  upon  the  extremity,  and,  as  he  thinks,  a  little  upon 
the  top  of  the  shoulder.  I  found  the  clavicle  dislocated  upwards  and 
outwards,  so  that  it  overlapped  the  acromion  process  half  an  inch. 
It  was  easily  replaced,  ana  having  applied  my  own  apparatus  for 
broken  collar  bones,  with  the  addition  of  a  band  across  tne  shoulder 
and  under  the  elbow  to  keep  the  clavicle  down,  I  found  that  I  had 

cceeded  in  retaining  the  bone  in  place.    This  dressing  was  continued 

til  the  furty-second  day,  when,  on  being  removed,  the  clavicle  was 
seen  to  be  closely  confined  upon  its  articulation;  and  after  a  lapse  of 
two  years  "it  still  retains  its  position  so  completely  tliat  no  difterence 
can  be  detected  between  the  opposite  articulations. 

In  the  case  of  Moran,  already  mentioned,  whose  clavicle  overlapped 
the  acromion  process  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  who  threw  off  the 
ings  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the  same  degree  of  displacement 
at  the  end  of  two  years;  the  scapular  end  of  the  clavicle  moving 
freely  in  every  direction  under  the  skin  according  as  the  arm  was 
moved.  In  lifting,  he  says,  the  strength  of  his  arm  is  undiminished 
until  he  raises  the  weight  nearly  to  a  level  with  his  shoulders,  and 
from  this  point  upwards  he  can  lift  but  little.  For  a  laboring  man 
it  amounts  to  a  serious  maiming.  I  have  seen  the  same  loss  of 
power  in  the  arm  to  raise  bodies  above  the  head  in  at  least  two  or 
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three  of  the  examples  of  less  complete  luxation,  continuing  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases,  although  the  bone 
does  not  remain  reduced,  the  patients  have  recovered  eventually  the 
complete  use  of  the  arm  in  whatever  position  it  may  be  placed. 

T'recUment. — When  the  bone  simply  rises  upon  its  socket  the  re- 
duction is  always  easily  accomplished  by  pressing  firmly  upon  its 
extremity  Tflpith  the  fingers;  but  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  been  carried 
outward,  or  outwards  and  backwards,  the  reduction  is  only  accom- 
plished by  pulling  the  shoulders  backwards,  or  by  placing  a  pad  in 
the  axilla,  uidng  the  arm  as  a  lever,  or  by  lifting  the  arm  by  the  elbow 
and  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  clavicle  down;  and  it  will  sometimes 
require  the  application  of  all  or  several  of  these  procedures  at  the 
same  moment.  In  some  cases  the  complete  reduction  has  only  been 
effected  when  the  patient  has  been  brought  under  the  influence  of  an 
onffiHthctic. 

As  to  the  maintenance  of  the  bone  in  its  socket  for  a  length  of  time 
sufficient  to  insure  a  firm  union  of  the  broken  tissues,  this  will  be 
found  always  more  difiicult,  and,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  absolutely 
impossible.  Nearly  all  surgeons  who  have  written  upon  this  subject 
have  made  the  same  observation;  and  if  occiisioually  a  new  apparatus 
in  the  hands  of  a  clever  surgeon  has  seemed  to  promise  better  results, 
the  same  apparatus  in  the  hands  of  other  equally  clever  surgeons,  and 
under  circumstances  equally  favorable,  has  been  found  almost  con- 
stantly to  fail;  and  we  have  been  compelled  again  to  exercise  anew 
our  ingenuity,  and  to  seek  for  new  resources,  or  to  abandon  the  effort 
in  despair. 

Only  very  latelv  a  surgeon,  Dr.  Folts,  of  Boston,  believed  that  he 
had  found  in  Bartlett's  ajjparatus  for  broken  clavicles  modified  by  the 
application  of  a  shoulder-strap,  the  infallible  remedy  for  this  one  of 
the  many  sad  defects  in  our  art  The  most  important  part  of  this 
dressing,  according  to  Dr.  Folts,  is  the  compress  placed  upon  the  upper 
and  outer  end  of  the  clavicle,  and  the  bandage  or  strap  passed  over  the 
compress  and  under  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  maintain  it  in  position.* 

Dr.  Folts  is  no  doubt  corrpct  in  regarding  this  strap  as  an  import- 
ant if  not  the  essential  part  of  the  apparatus;  and  it  is  surprising 
that  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as  well  as  by  many  other  experienced  sur- 
ffeons,  its  value  should  have  been  overlooked.  The  chief  obstacle  to 
tlie  retention  of  the  bone  in  place  is  the  powerful  action  of  the  tra- 
pezius, which  constantly  tends  to  elevate  the  outer  end  of  the  bone. 
In  some  measure  this  may  bo  resisted  by  elevating  very  forcibly 
the  shoulder,  or  by  inclining  the  head,  but  both  of  these  positions  are 
extremely  fatiguing,  and  wul  not  be  long  endured.  The  bandage  or 
strap,  adjusted  in  the  manner  which  Dr.  Folts  has  recommended,  is  the 
only  means  of  counteracting  the  action  of  the  trapezius,  upon  which 
any  Hubstantial  reliance  can  be  placed;  but  the  principle  has  long  been 
understood  and  practised  upon.  Brasdor's  tourniquet,  or  Petit*s,  secured 
by  a  strap  brought  under  the  point  of  the  elbow,  Boyer's  double  shoul- 
der straps  and  Desault's  third  bandage,  all  aimed  at  the  accompliahment 

*  Polts,  Bout.  Hod.  and  Snrg.  Joarn.,  vol.  Hi!,  p.  2fi9. 
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of  ibe  same  purpose;  yet  Beyer  and  Desault  found  all  these  con- 

trivances  fail  in  a  majority  of  cases.     Mayor  einploye^l  a  dressing  con- 

rBtructe<l  with  a  strap  to  buckle  over  the  dialocated  clavicle  (Fig.  213); 

ilut  Nclaton  has  seen  this  appa- 

TRtus  fail,  also,  when  applied  in  ^ig-  213. 

[Im  own  wards. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Folts 
at  the  time  of  hia  report  did  not 
extend  beyond  three  cases,  and 
tbe  apparatus  bad  been  com- 
pletely successful  in  only  two  of 
the  three.  Our  own  experience 
^18  KufHcient  to  show  that  it  will 
be  fotind  occasionally,  but  by 
no  means  constantly,  successful. 
I  We  have  already  mentioned  one 
in  which  we  succeeded  pcr- 

stly  by  this  mode,  but  in  seve- 
others  which  seemed  equally 
ivorable  we  have  met  with  par- 
or  complete  failures. 

The  practical  dilliculties  arc, 
the  sensibility  and  consequent 
inability  sometimes  of  the  point 
of  the  elbow  to  bear  the  requi- 
site pressure,  and  the  even  greater 
sensibility  of  the  skin  over  the  top  of  the  clavicle;  the  tendency  of 
the  bandage  to  alidu  oft'  from  the  shoulder  and  also  to  become  dis- 
placed from  the  end  of  the  elbow;  the  gradual  relaxation  of  the  band- 
ages, which,  when  existing  even  in  the  most  inconsiderable  degree,  is 
•BuflScient  sometimes  to  allow  the  bone  to  slip  out  from  its  shallow 
Bucket;  the  impossibility  of  fixing  the  scapula,  upou  whose  immobility 
as  well  as  upon  the  immobility  of  the  clavicle  the  retention  depends; 
and,  finally,  the  great  length  of  time  requisite  to  unite  firmly  the 
ligaments,  if  indeed  they  ever  again  become  actually  united. 

The  band  can  be  prevented  in  some  meastxre  from  sliding  off  from 
the  clavicle  by  a  counter-baud  attached  to  a  collar  upon  the  opposite 
"loulder,  but  not  without  causing  some  pain  and  giving  rise  to  exco- 

itiona  generally  in  the  opposite  axilla;  and,  in  a  degree,  all  the  other 
diiBciiltics  may  be  met  by  patience  and  ingenuity,  but  unfortunately 
|ihe  smallest  failure  in  any  one  of  these  numerous  indications  insures 
a  defeat. 

The  axillary  pad  employed  as  a  fulcrum  upon  which  extension  may 
l>e  made  is  equally  as  dangerous  here  as  in  fractures,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  ever  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  only  as  a  means 
of  moderate  support  and  retention;  indeed  it  would  be  well,  perhaps, 
if  it  were  discanled  altogether. 

The  case  of  Mr.  B.,  already  quoted,  with  a  dislocation  outwards  and 
backwards,  affords  not  only  an  illustration  of  the  inefficiency  of  either 
the  shoulder  strap  or  the  axillary  pad  in  certain  cases,  but  also,  it  seems 


Uajror's  Appnr^tn*  for  dtHloe»ted  oUrkls,  {"  TrUn- 
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to  me,  of  the  mischief  which  may  result  from  their  too  diligent  appli- 
cation ;  for  I  cannot  persuade  myself  but  that  most  of  the  maiming  in 
this  case  was  due  to  the  apparatus  rather  than  to  the  original  accideni. 

This  gentleman  was  injured  on  the  10th  of  November,  1855.  A  sling 
with  an  axillary  pad  and  bandages  was  immediately  applied.  I  saw 
him  on  the  seventeenth  day.  The  displacement  was  then  such  as  I 
have  described^  but  I  did  not  observe  any  paralysis  or  emaciation  of 
the  limb.  Having  noticed  that  the  clavicle  fell  into  its  socket  when 
he  lay  upon  his  back  in  bed,  at  my  suggestion  all  the  dressings  ex- 
cept the  sling  were  removed,  and  the  patient  was  laid  upon  his  back 
in  bed,  with  instructions  to  continue  in  this  position,  if  possible,  until 
the  cure  was  completed;  but  after  a  few  days  I  received  a  communi- 
cation from  his  physician,  stating  that,  owing  to  a  troublesome  cough, 
he  had  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  this  position.  His  residence 
was  forty  or  hftj  miles  from  town,  and  I  sent  nim  one  of  my  dressings 
for  broken  collar  bones  with  instructions  as  to  its  use;  directing 
especially  that  a  shoulder-strap  should  be  used  to  keep  the  clavicle 
down. 

The  dressing  was  applied  and  continued  six  weeks,  and  on  beiiig 
removed,  the  elbow,  wrist,  and  finger  joints  were  found  to  be  stiS, 
The  whole  arm  wns  emaciated  and  almost  powerless.  One  year  later 
there  was  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  arm;  every  joint 
from  the  shoulder  down  was  almost  completely  anchylosed,  the 
muscles  were  greatly  wasted,  and  the  hand  trembled  constantly. 

These  results,  it  seems  to  me,  were  due  to  too  long  and  too  tight 
bandaging  of  the  arm.  and  especially  to  the  pressure  of  the  axillary 
pad.     1  do  not  state  this  positively,  but  this  is  my  belieil 

la  it  worth  while,  then,  to  incur  the  dangers  of  too  long  confinement 
and  of  excessive  bandaging  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  the  always 
uncertain  result  of  maintaining  the  bone  in  its  socket?  We  certainly 
may  be  permitted  to  make  the  attempt  within  certain  reasonable 
limits;  and  especially  if  the  patient  is  a  female  and  the  avoidance  of 
deformity  is  a  point  of  serious  consideration;  but  never  without  keep- 
ing constantly  in  mind  the  possibility  of  a  permanent  anchylosis  and 
paralysis  of  the  limb. 


§  5.  Dislocation  or  tus  AcaoMiAt  End  oi  the  Clavxcm  Downwa&m. 

This  form  of  dislocation  is  exceedingly  rare,  only  three  well- 
authenticated  ca.scs  baring  been  placed  upon  record,  one  of  which 
was  seen  and  dissected  by  Melle,  1765,  the  second  was  met  with  by 
Floury,  in  1816,  and  the  third  is  described  by  Tournel. 

Cause. — So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  it  has  been  produced  only  by  a 
force  which  has  act<^d  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  clavicle.  In  the 
case  mentioned  by  Tournel,  a  horse  had  trod  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
in  the  example  recorded  by  Melle,  the  accident  occurred  in  a  child 
six  years  old,  from  an  attempt  to  support  a  great  weight  upon  the  top 
of  the  collar  bone.  In  this  last  example  the  humerus  was  dialocatod 
also,  and  both  dislocations  had  remained  unreduced  many  years  whoa 
the  patient  was  seen  by  Melle. 
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This  force  acting  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  clavicle  would  fail  to 
dislocate  the  bone,  except  by  first  breaking  down  the  coracoid  process, 
if  it  did  not  happen  sometimes  that  at  the  same  moment  the  lower 
Single  of  the  scapula  was  thrown  outwards,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
depress  slightly  the  coracoid,  and  thus  to  permit  the  outer  end  of  the 
clavicle  to  fall  below  the  level  of  the  acromion  process, 

SympUyrm  and  Pathology. — This  dislocation,  whether  it  has  been  pro- 
duced artificially  upon  the  dead  subject  or  accidentally  upon  tlie  living, 
bas  always  been  found  to  bo  accompanied  with  a  complete  rupture  of 
the  acromio-clavicular  ligaments  not  only,  but  also  of  tlie  coraco- 
acromial  and  coraco-clavicular  ligaments;  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
bone  resting  between  the  acromion  process  and  the  capsule  of  the 
shoulder-joint,  and  a  little  posterior  to  the  articulating  facet  which 
originally  received  the  clavicle. 

The  superior  angle  of  the  scapula  approaches  the  body  slightly,  and 
its  inferior  angle  is  thrown  outwards.  A  marked  depression  exists  at 
the  point  of  dislocation,  accompanied  with  a  sharp  pain,  increased 
especially  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  the  arm.  The  patient 
is  unable  to  lift  the  arm  voluntarily,  but  it  can  be  moved  pretty  freely 
in  the  direction  forwards  and  backwards  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon: 
abduction  is  much  more  difficult, 

7>ca/ni€?j^— Reduction  is  easily  accomplished,  at  least  in  the  only 
two  examples  upon  the  living  subject  in  which  the  attempt  has  been 
made,  it  was  effected  promptly  by  drawing  the  shoulders  gently  out- 
wards and  backwards ;  nor  has  it  been  found  any  more  difBcult  to 
maintain  it  in  position  when  once  re]>laced.  When  the  scapula  is  re- 
.stored  to  its  natural  position  and  its  lower  angle  approaches  again  the 
side  of  the  body,  a  reluxation  becomes  impo.ssible;  since  the  coracoid 
process  now  eflfectually  prevents  that  descent  of  the  clavicle  upon  which 
its  displacement  always  depends.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to 
secure  the  scapula  at  its  base  and  lower  angle  snugly  to  the  body,  by  a 
broad  band  and  compress,  and  all  the  indications  of  treatment  are 
completely  fultilled. 

§  6.  Dislocation  of  the  Acromial  End  op  the  Clavicle  under  tub 
CoBAcoiD  Process. 

Pinjou  met  with  one  example  of  this  singular  dislocation,'  and  Gode- 
mer,  of  Mayenae,  has  recorded  five  more,*  and  these  constitute  the 
whole  number  which  are  at  this  day  known  to  science. 

Ca^ise. — Age*and  a  consequent  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  seem  to 
constitute  a  predisposing  cause,  since  of  the  six  recorded  examples 
four  were  between  the  ages  of  sixty-seven  and  seventy-one,  and  the 
other  two  were  adults.  In  all  the  csises,  also,  the  dislocation  was  the 
result  of  a  fall  upon  the  shoulder. 

The  symptoms  which  have  been  said  to  characterize  this  accident 
a^re  pain  and  a  very  marked  depression  at  the  point  of  displacement, 

•  Pinjoa,  JoTiro.  de  M6d.  d**  Ljrou,  Juillel,  1842,  from  Vidal  (de  Ciunis). 

*  GodexiMr,  Recoeil  dei  travaux  do  U  Soo.  M^.  d'Indrts  et  Loire,  1843,  from  VidaL 
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with  a  corresponding  projection  of  the  acromion  and  coracoid  prooenee; 
a  rapid  inclination  outwards  and  downwards  of  the  line  of  the  clavicle, 
its  outer  extremity  being  felt  in  the  axilla;  the  corresponding  shoul- 
der depressed  and  inclined  forwards;  freedom  of  motion  in  all  direc- 
tions except  inwards  and  upwards ;  the  lower  angle  of  the  scapula 
thrown  outwards  and  backwards ;  to  which  Morel-Lavall^  has  added 
an  actual  increase  of  space  between  the  acromion  process  and  the 
sternum. 

l^'ealmcnt — Godemer  reduced  all  the  examples  which  came  under 
hia  notice  easily,  by  directing  an  assistant  to  pull  the  arm  backwards 
and  outwards  while  he  himself  seized  upon  the  clavicle  with  hia 
fingers  and  disengaged  it  from  under  the  process;  but  Pinjou,  afYer 
many  efforts  by  the  same  method,  failed  completely,  and  the  patient 
having  lefl  him,  the  clavicle  was  reduced  the  next  aay  by  an  empiric. 
Vidal  (de  Cassis)  recommends  that  instead  of  pulling  the  arm  out- 
wards, by  which  procedure  the  pectoralis  major  is  made  to  antago- 
nize the  surgeon,  the  elbow  shall  be  brought  down  to  the  side,  and 
kept  there  by  the  left  hand,  while  the  right  hand,  placed  in  the  axilla, 
shall  pull  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  outwards,  converting  the  arm 
into  a  lever  of  the  third  kind.  This  process,  I  confess,  seems  to  be 
much  the  most  rational. 

Finally,  having  given  the  history  of  these  cases  as  they  have  been 
reported,  wc  shall  scarcely  have  performed  our  duty  as  a  faithful 
writer  if  we  do  not  state  frankly  that  we  entertain  a  suspicion  that 
both  the  gentlemen  who  have  reported  these  curious  examples  have 
entertained  us  with  fabulous  or  imaginary  stories;  and  especially  do 
these  suspicions  rest  upon  the  cases  reported  by  Godemer,  who  in  five 
years  saw  five  cases,  each  presenting  throughout  the  same  class  of 
symptoms,  the  same  facility  of  reduction,  accomplished  by  the  same 
means,  and  always  with  the  same  perfect  result. 

If  to  these  singular  coincidences  we  add  the  fact  that  onlj'-one  other 
surgeon  has  ever  claimed  to  have  met  with  the  accident,  and  if  we 
notice  the  actual  anatomical  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
occurrence,  such  especially  as  the  complete  occlusion  of  the  subcora- 
coidean  space  by  the  tenaons  and  muscles  which  pass  from  its  extre- 
mity toward  the  chest  and  arm,  we  shall  find  a  fair  apology  for  some 
degree  of  scepticism. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

DISLOCATIONS    OF    THE    8H0ULDKR    (HUMERUS    AT 
ITS   UPPER   EXTREMITY). 

Owing  to  the  great  exposure,  and  the  peculiar  anatomical  structure 
of  the  shoulder-joint,  its  structure  having  reference  mainly  to  freedom 
of  motion  rather  than  to  firmness  and  security  in  the  articulation, 
dislocations  of  the  humerus  are  very  common. 
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Writers  have  not  been  agreed  as  to  the  precise  anatomical  relations 
of  these  dislocations,  nor  as  to  the  nomenclature.  Velpeau,  Malgaigne, 
"Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Skey,  and  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  have  each  adopted 
explanations  and  classifications  peculiar  to  themselves.  With  the 
arrangement  established  by  this  latter  surgeon,  English  and  American 
students  are  the  most  familiar;  and  believing  that  it  is  more  simple, 
lM3id  quite  as  appropriate  as  either  of  the  others,  I  shall  adopt  it  as  the 
l»asis  of  mv  own  descriptions. 

I  shall  have  occasion,  however,  to  dissent  from  the  opinions  and 
teachings  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  as  to  the  exact  seat  and  rela- 
tions of  the  head  of  the  humerus  in  some  of  these  dislocations. 

According  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  there  are  three  complete  luxations 
of  the  shoulder,  namely,  downwards,  forwards,  and  backwards. 


§  1.  Dislocation  of  the  SHOULDRa  Downwards   {Subglenoid). 

This  is  usually  called  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla;  the  head  of  the 
bone  resting  rather  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  inferior  border  of  the 
ficapula,  near  the  base  of  that  triangular  nurface  which  is  found  below 
the  glenoid  fossa. 

Since  in  both  the  other  complete  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  in  order  to  escape  from  its  socket,  must  be  made 
to  descend  more  or  less  downwards,  we  shall  regard  this  dislocation 
as  the  typo  of  all  the  others,  and  shall  make  it  the  subject  of  especial 
coasideralion  as  well  as  of  reference  when  8|>eaking  of  the  other  forms 
of  dislocation. 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  causes  of  this  accident  are  a  fall  from  a 
.height,  in  which  the  patient  strikes  upon  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  or  a 
direct  blow  upon  the  same  point.  I  have  found  the  arm  dislocated 
into  the  axilla  by  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes  eight  times.  Seven 
times  it  has  been  dislocated  by  a  blow  upon  the  outside  of  the  arm 
near  its  upper  end ;  three  times  by  a  fall  upon  the  extended  hand ; 
once  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  and  in  this  latter  case  the  arm  was 
prolKibly  carried  away  from  the  body  at  the  moment  of  the  receipt  of 
the  injury. 

In  all  the  above  examples,  the  shoulder  has  been  dislocated  by  the 
simple  force  of  the  blow,  or  with  only  slight  aid  from  muscular  action; 
but  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  bone  is  displaced  almost 
wholly  by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  the  arm  having  been  previously 
violently  abducted ;  and  perhaps  in  some  cases  the  capsule  being  torn 
before  the  resistance  of  the  overstrained  muscles  has  accomplished  the 
displacement  Thus,  in  three  instances  I  have  known  the  dislocation 
to  result  from  holding  on  to  the  reins  after  being  thrown  from  a  car- 
riage: in  two  cases  the  patients  have  fallen  through  a  hatchway  and 
been  caught  and  suspended  under  the  arms;  once  a  woman  met  with 
this  accident  by  holding  on  to  a  pump  handle  when  she  had  slipped 
and  fallen  upon  the  ice.  A  few  years  since  I  examined  the  arm  of  a 
Swiss  woman,  Maria  Norregan,  who  was  then  sixty-five  years  old,  and 
whose  humerus  had  been  dislocated  into  the  axilla  seventeen  years 
before,  where  it  sttU  remained.    Her  own  account  of  the  accident  was, 
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that  she  was  returning  from  the  Jura  Mountains,  near  Neufchatcl.  with 
a  load  of  ha}--  upon  her  head.  She  had  carried  it  a  long  way  witb  her 
hands  held  upwards,  without  once  stopping  to  rest,  and  when  at  length 
she  threw  down  the  load  at  her  door,  the  right  shoulder  was  dislocated. 
The  arm  became  soon  very  painful,  and  swollen  to  the  lingers'  ends ; 
but  she  was  too  remote  from,  and  too  poor,  to  emploj  a  surgeon.  A 
tailor,  who  used  to  do  the  minor  surgery  of  the  neighborhood,  ble<l 
her  three  or  four  times,  but  the  dislocation  was  not  recognized  until 
many  months  after. 

A  Mrs.  Hunn  informed  me  that  when  she  was  twenty-two  years  old 
she  had  a  convulsion,  and  that  her  attendants,  in  trying  to  hold  her 
upon  her  bed,  actually  pulled  the  shoulder  out  of  joint,  Aiter  the 
first  accident  the  dislocation  was  not  repeated  for  four  years,  but  since 
then  it  hivd  occurred  from  very  slight  causes  many  times.  She  was 
in  the  habit  of  reducing  it  herself  by  placbg  a  ball  in  the  axilla  and 
using  the  arm  as  a  lever. 

Dr.  Lehman  reports  the  case  of  a  sailor  on  board  an  American  brig, 
who  was  subject  to  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla  from  very  slight 
causes,  and  especially  if  he  bent  his  body  far  over  to  raise  anything. 
He  could  also,  by  pulling  horizontally,  remove  the  head  of  the  l>one 
from  its  socket.  It  was  reduced  easily,  and  he  experienced  no  pain 
either  in  the  reduction  or  dislocation,  nor,  indeed,  during  the  displace- 
ment.* 

Pathology . — In  this  accident  the  head  of  the  bone  is  made  to  press 
against  the  capsule  below  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  long  head 

of  the  triceps,  until  the  capsule 
F*g-  214,  ffives  way,  and  continuing  to 

descend  in  the  same  direction 
it  is  finally  arreste<l  by  the 
triangular  surface  of  the  in- 
ferior edge  of  the  scapula  im- 
me<liately  below  the  glenoid 
fossa.  Owing  to  the  pressure 
of  the  tendon  of  the  triceps 
behind,  it  occupies  a  posltioD 
also  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
centre  of  this  triangle,  or  rather 
upon  its  anterior  edge,  so  that 
it  rests  more  or  less  upon  the 
belly  of  the  subscapularis  mus- 
cle. 

The  capsule  is  generally  torn 
quite  extensively,  especially  be- 
low and  in  front;  and,  contrary 
to  what  has  been  affirmed  by 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  the  tendon 
of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps 
is  often  broken  asunder  or  detached  completely  from  its  insertion; 


IMKluoiiioa  of  th*  thonldtr  dowowirdt  lato  th«  u< 
1U».    (SobKlesold.) 


'  L«bmazi,  Amer.  J<mrD.  Ued.  Set.,  vol.  1.  p.  242, 1828, 
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the  ^upra-spinatas  muscle  \a  stretched  or  lacerated;  the inlVa-spinatus, 
eabscapularis  and  coraco-brachialis  are  put  upon  the  stretch ;  the  sub- 
scapularia  being  also  sometimes  completely  torn  from  its  attachment 
to  the  head  of  the  humerun,  and  in  either  case,  whether  torn  or  merely 
compressed  and  stretched,  the  circumflex  nerve,  which  runs  along  its 
lower  margin,  is  subject  to  severe  injury;  the  deltoid  muscle  is  also 
placed  in  a  condition  of  extreme  tension;  while  the  teres  major  and 
minor  in  this  respect  are  subjcscted  to  but  little  change, 

Stjmpifyms. — A  palpable  depression  immediately  under  the  extremity 
of  the  acromion  process,  more  distinct  in  children,  in  very  old  and  in 
thin  people,  than  in  adults  of  middle  life  or  than  in  fat  or  muscular 
people,  but  never  absent  completely,  unless  the  shoulder  is  very  much 
swollen;  the  elbow  carried  out  from  the  body  three  or  four  inches, 
sometimes  a  little  backwards,  and  the  line  of  its  axis  directed  toward 
the  axilla ;  the  outer  surface  of  the  arm  presenting  two  planes  inclined 
toward  each  other,  and  meeting  at  the  point  of  insertion  of  the  deltoid 
muscle;  the  head  of  the  humerus  felt  in  the  axilla,  particularly  -when 
the  elbow  is  carried  away  from  the  body;  numbness  of  the  arm, 
accompanied  generally  with  pain,  especially  when  any  attempt  is 
made  to  press  the  elbow  against  the  side ;  rigidity  with  inability  to 
move  the  arm  freely  in  any  direction,  but  especially  inwards ;  allow- 

Fig.  215. 


DUIoMttoB  of  the  fflioolder  dowDwards  Into  the  iudll&.    {Sabglfioold.) 

iBg,  however,  of  pretty  free  passive  motion,  but  not  permitting  the 
elbow  to  touch  the  body  without  great  pain,  which  pain  is  occasioned 
mostly  by  the  pressure  of  the  humerus  upon  the  axillary  plexus; 
under  no  circumstances  can  the  hand  be  placed  upon  the  opposite 
shoulder  while  at  the  same  moment  the  elbow  touches  the  thorax ; 


^MWMtoF 
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the  head  of  the  patient,  and  sometimes  the  whole  body,  inclined  toward 
the  injured  arm;  the  arm  lengthened  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch;  a 
dialing  or  friction  sound  is  not  uufrequently  present,  especially  if  the 
bone  has  been  some  days  dislocated;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  meotious  a 
case  in  which  there  was  a  distinct  crepitus,  yet  there  was  no  fracture 
— Dr.  Hays  saw  a  similar  case  in  Wills'  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  in  a 
woman,  sixty  years  old,  whose  arm  had  been  dislocated  forwards  eight 
weeks.'  Other  surgeons  have  related  like  examples,  but  it  is  proba- 
ble that  in  all  these  cases  there  has  been  an  exposure  of  the  bone  at 
or  near  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  by  the  partial  detachment  of  its 
ligamentous  margin,  or  some  portion  of  the  head  has  become  divested 
of  its  cartilaginous  covering. 

Decisive  as  these  sign.s  usually  are  of  the  true  nature  of  the  accident, 
cases  will  every  now  and  then  occur  in  which  the  diagnosis  will  be 
attended  with  great  difficulty,  and  especially  if  a  few  hours  have  been 
permitted  to  elapse  since  the  occurrence  of  the  injury,  so  that  consid- 
erable efliiaions  of  blood  and  of  lymph  may  have  taken  place ;  while 
at  a  still  later  period,  when  the  swelling  had  subsided,  the  diagnosis 
again  becomes  easy.  "  At  this  latter  period,"  says  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
"it  is  that  surgeons  of  the  metropohs  are  usually  consulted;  and  if 
we  detect  a  dislocation  which  has  been  overlooked,  it  is  our  duty  in 
eandor  to  state  to  the  patient  that  the  difficulty  of  detecting  the  nature 
of  the  accident  is  exceedingly  diminishoil  by  the  cessation  of  inflam- 
mation, and  the  absence  of  tumefaction. 

It  has  never  happened  to  me  to  have  seen  a  case  of  dislocation  into 
the  axilla  which  was  not  easily  recognized,  nor  have  I  met  with  any 
cases  in  the  practice  of  other  surgeons,  but  in  my  report  to  the  New 
York  State  Medical  Society,  already  referred  to,  I  have  related  two 
cases  which  were  not  recognized  by  the  patients  themselves,  and  no 
surgeon  was  called  until  after  several  days  or  weeks,  and  three  ca^ea 
in  which  empirics  having  been  employed  thev  failed  to  detect  the  dis- 
location. Although,  therefore.  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  justness  of 
the  observations  made  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  I  think  that  if  the  case 
is  seen  within  an  hour  or  two  after  the  accident,  its  nature  may  be 
generally  determined  promptly  by  the  surgeon  of  ordinary  experience; 
but  upon  this  subject  I  have  already  spoken  very  fully  in  the  chapter 
on  fractures  of  tlie  humerus;  and  from  the  examples  and  opinions 
which  I  have  there  presented  it  will  be  inferred  that  it  is  muca  more 
common  to  mistake  a  fracture  for  a  dislocation,  than  a  dislocation  for 
a  fracture,  an  observation  which  is  equally  as  applicable  to  dislocations 
forwards  as  to  the  form  of  dislocation  now  under  consideration. 

Prognosis. — If  the  force  which  displaced  the  bone  was  not  great,  or 
if  the  shoulder-joint  has  not  suffered  any  injury  from  the  accident 
itself  beyond  the  mere  rupture  of  the  capsule  and  a  moderate  strain- 
ing of  the  muscles,  and  if  the  dislocation  has  been  early  and  easily 
reduced,  the  patient  is  immediately  after  the  reduction  able  to  move 
the  arm  freely  in  all  directions;  very  little  swelling  follows,  and  in  a 

■  LAwrance,  Ba/s,  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  ScL,  vol.  xxIt.  p.  230,  May,  1839. 
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short  time  n  perfect  restoration  of  all  the  functions  of  the  limb  is 
accomplished. 

It  cannot,  however,  always  be  inferred  fVom  the  degree  of  violence 
employed  in  the  production  of  the  dislocation^  nor  from  the  absence 
or  presence  of  swelling,  how  much  injury  the  tendons,  muscles,  and 
nerves  have  suflFered,  since  the  same  causes  produce  greater  lesions  in 
one  person  than  in  another,  and  the  amount  of  swelling  may  depend 
npon  the  accidental  rupture  of  an  unimportant  bloodvessel,  or  upon 
me  peculiarity  in  the  constitution  of  the  patient  predisposing  to 
serons,  fibrous,  or  sanguineous  effusions. 

To  whatever  cause  we  may  find  occasion  to  attribute  the  result,  it 
will  nevertheleas  be  observed  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  limb 
is  not  restored  to  all  its  original  strength  and  freedom  of  motion  until 
after  the  lapse  of  some  months;  and  the  shoulder  does  not  resume  its 
perfect  form  and  symmetry  until  a  much  later  period ;  occasional  pains, 
^specially  after  exercise  of  the  muscles,  and  m  certain  conditions  of 
the  weather,  are  present  also  at  irregular  intervals  and  for  indefinite 
periods  of  time.  Opposite  and  more  favorable  terminations  must  be 
garded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Where  the  reduction  has  been  made  within  a  few  hours,  I  have 
found  the  shoulder  affected  with  muscular  anchylosis  with  more  or  less 
weakness  of  the  arm  after  a  lapse  of  from  a  few  days  to  one  or  two 
years. 

A  laborer,  set.  41,  had  dislocated  his  right  shoulder  into  the  axilla. 
Dr.  n,,  an  intelligent  young  surgeon,  reduced  tbe  bone  easily  with  his 
hands  alone,  while  the  patient  was  still  unconscious  from  the  shock  of 
the  injury.  After  six  weeks  he  called  upon  me,  accompanied  by  his 
surgeon,  thinking  that  it  was  not  properly  reduced  because  the  arm 
^H  was  still  painful,  and  he  could  not  move  it  freely.  Tlie  bone  was, 
^yiowever,  well  in  its  socket.  One  year  later  I  examined  this  man,  and 
^^  fbund  some  anchylosis  remaining  in  the  shoulder -joint. 
I  James  Kogers,  set.  39,  fell  while  running  and  struck  upon  his  right 

I  shoulder.  I)r.  Ejistman,  Prof,  of  Anatomy  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
I  CoDege,  reduced  the  dislocation  four  hours  after  the  occurrence,  in  the 
I  following  manner :  The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chair,  Dr.  Eastman 
^Kplaced  his  knee  in  the  axilla  and  manipulated,  while  one  assistant 
^^vupported  the  acromion  process,  and  another  ptdlcd  downwards  upon 
the  forearm.  The  time  occupied  in  the  reduction  was  about  two 
minutes,  and  the  bone  finally  resumed  its  position  with  a  snap  audible 
to  all  the  persons  in  the  room.  For  some  months  after,  and  at  the  period 
when  I  was  invited  to  see  him,  the  muscles  about  the  shoulder  were 
rigid,  and  the  motions  of  the  joint  embarrassed;  but  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  Dr.  Eastman  informed  me  that  the  joint  had  become  free,  and 
the  arm  as  useful  as  before,  except  that  he  could  not  throw  a  stone. 

In  another  case,  a  gentleman  residing  in  an  adjoining  county,  oet, 
42,  was  thrown  from  his  carriage,  falling  forwards  upon  his  hands. 
The  dislocation  was  reduced  promptly,  by  placing  the  heel  in  the  axilla, 
^and  within  fifteen  minutes  aft^r  it  htid  occurred.  Three  months  aft«r 
^^tbis  the  patient  consulted  me  on  account  of  the  imnoobility  of  the 
P      shoulder-joint,  and  because  several  surgeons  had  expressed  a  doubt 
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whetbcr  it  was  properly  reduced.  The  anchylogis  was  then  so  com- 
plete that  the  humerus  could  not  be  moved  se])arately  from  the  scapula, 
but  there  was  no  displacement.  This  gentleman  again  called  upon 
me  at  the  end  of  four  years,  and  I  then  found  the  arm  nearly  restored 
to  its  original  condition,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  strong  as  before.  lie 
experienced  also  "curious"  sensations  in  his  arm  and  hand  occasionally. 
The  anchylosis  had  continued  with  very  little  improvement  about  two 
years,  after  which  it  had  been  gradually  disappearing. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  in  those  examples  in  which  the  reduction 
of  the  bone  has  been  delayed  beyond  a  few  hours,  or  for  several  days 
or  weeks,  the  continuance  of  the  anchylosis  has  been  more  persistent; 
but  in  no  ca.se  which  has  come  under  my  observation,  unless  the  bone 
still  remained  unreduced,  has  the  anchylosis  been  permanent.  For 
this  reason  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  muscular,  rather  than  fibrous 
or  ligamentous  anchylosis,  is  the  cause,  generally,  of  the  immobility 
of  the  joint.  I  have  certainly  never  in  any  instance  met  with  a  true 
bony  anchylosis  as  a  consequence  of  a  shoulder  dislocation.  The  an- 
chylosis in  question  seems  to  be  a  result  simply  of  laceration  or  more 
generally  of  a  severe  strain  of  the  muscular  fibres,  resulting  in  in- 
nammation  and  a  contraction  of  the^e  fibres ;  and  its  occurrence  in 
any  particular  case  may  therefore  be  justly  attributable  either  to  the 
position  of  the  bone  when  it  is  dislocated,  to  the  force  of  the  blow 
which  has  produced  the  dislocation,  or  to  the  violence  applied  in  the 
attempts  at  reduction. 

Paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  either  with  or 
without  muscular  contraction  and  rigidity,  are  also  observed  in  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases.  Especially  has  it  been  noticed  tliat  thtr  deltoid 
muscle  is  liable  to  atrophy ;  and  in  their  attempts  to  explain  the  fre- 
quency of  ita  occurrence  in  this  latter  muscle,  surgeons  have  generally 
referred  to  a  probable  rupture  of  the  circumflex  nerve,  a  circumstance 
which  the  aut^opsies  show  does  occasionally  t.^ke  place ;  or  to  a  mere 
stretching  of  this  nerve;  yet  it  is  quite  as  fair  to  presume  tlmt  in  many 
cases  it  is  due  solely  to  the  greater  injury  which  the  deltoid  muscle 
has  sustained  by  the  unnatural  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone  during 
the  continuance  of  the  dislocation,  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  supra- 
spinatus,  it  is  placed  more  upon  the  stretch  than  any  other.  Nor  is  it 
improbable  that  in  some  cases  it  is  due  to  the  mere  force  of  the  blow 
which,  having  been  received  directly  upon  the  top  of  the  shoulder, 
has  contused  the  muscle.  In  short,  any  of  the  ctuises  which  may  de- 
termine in  the  deltoid  inflammation  and  consequent  rigidity,  must 
finally  result  in  desuetude  and  consequent  atrophy. 

In  quite  a  number  of  cases  my  attention  has  been  called  to  a  re- 
markable  fulness  just  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  has  con- 
tinued sometimes  for  many  months  and  even  years  after  the  reduction 
has  been  effected,  the  patients  having  in  several  cases  applied  to  me 
to  know  whether  this  did  not  indicate  that  the  bone  was  not  in  its 
socket,  especially  as  it  has  been  usually  attended  with  some  stiftriess  in 
the  joint.  Not  unfrequently  I  have  been  told  that  surgeons  who  had 
noticed  this  fulness,  tnouglit  the  bono  was  not  reduced ;  and  in  one 
instance  I  am  informed  that  a  jury  returned  a  verdict  against  the  suT' 
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geon,  where  there  was  no  other  evidence  of  malpractice  than  this  ful- 
ness with  some  anchylosis,  but  which,  in  the  opinion  of  these  gentle- 
men, was  conclusive  evidence  that  the  bone  Avas  not  properly  set. 
KThe  deception  is  also  often  the  more  complete  from  the  fact  that 
flthere  may  exist  a  corresponding  depression  underneath  the  acromion 
process,  behind. 

It  may  be  present  where  but  little  force  has  been  used,  either  in  the 
production  or  the  dislocation,  or  in  its  reduction.  I  have  seen  it  in  a 
girl,  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  had  dislocated  her  left  shoulder 
into  the  axilla,  by  a  fall  upon  a  slippery  side-walk.  I  reduced  the 
bone,  assisted  by  Dr.  George  Burwell,  of  Buffalo,  within  half  an  hour 
after  the  accident.  Dr.  Burwell  hold  upon  the  acromion  process  while 
I  lifted  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  pulled  gently,  and 
the  reduction  was  at  once  accomplished ;  but  we  immediately  noticed 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  seemed  to  press  forwards  in  the  socket  so  as 
to  resemble  what  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  described  as  a  partial  forward 
luxation.  There  was  also  a  corresponding  depression  behind.  Carry- 
ing the  elbow  back  rendered  the  projection  more  decided,  but  bringing 
it  forwards  would  not  make  it  entirely  disappear. 

In  other  instances  much  more  difficulty  has  been  experienced  and 
more  force  has  been  employed  in  the  reduction.  A  man  weighing  two 
hundred  pounds,  and  forty-one  j^ears  of  ago,  residing  at  Bath,  in 
Steuben  Co.,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay  in  May,  1853,  striking  upon  the 
top  and  front  of  the  left  shoulder.  It  was  immediately  ascertained 
that  he  had  dislocated  his  arm  into  the  axilla,  and  broken  his  leg.  A 
young  surgeon  attempted  within  a  few  minutes  to  reduce  the  disloca- 
tion, but  failed ;  and  about  two  hours  later  it  was  reduced  by  another 
surgeon,  with  the  aid  of  chloroform  and  Jnrvis's  adjuster.  Four  years 
afler  the  accident  had  occurred,  this  gentleman  came  to  me  accom- 
panied by  the  sxirgcon  who  had  made  the  reduction,  in  consequence 
of  its  having  been  intimated  by  some  medical  men  that  it  was  not 
properly  reduced.  The  arm  was  not  as  strong  as  the  other ;  some 
inchylosia  existed  at  the  shoulder-joint ;  but  especially  it  was  noticed 
'that  there  still  remained  a  remarkable  fulness  in  front  as  if  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  pressed  forwards.  By  no  manipulation  or  position 
could  this  fulness  be  made  to  disappear,  yet  the  bone  was  plainly 
enough  in  its  socket. 

This  phenomenon  is  probably  due  in  some  cases  to  a  rupture  of  the 
snpra-spinatus  muscle,  and  the  consequent  preponderating  action  of 
le  antagonizing  muscles,  or  to  the  laceration  of  the  capsule,  but  most 
feft^en,  I  imagine,  to  a  rupture  or  to  a  displacement  of  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps,  a  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  more  particularly  allude 
under  the  subject  of  *'  partial  dislocations." 

Among  the  results  of  this  dislocation  must  be  placed  a  tendency  to 
reluxation,  which,  although  it  may  not  often  be  made  manifest  by  its 
actual  occurrence,  owing  perhaps  to  the  prudence  of  the  surgeon,  yet 

does   take  place  in  a  sufHcient  number  of  cases  to  establish  its 

peculiar  liability.     Indeed,  we  need  only  consider  how  imperfect  is 

the  protection  against  this  accident,  when  once  the  capsule  has  been 

lorn,  to  appreciate  this  observation.    Examples  of  spontaneous  luxa- 
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tion,  or  of  luxation  of  the  shoulder  from  very  trivial  causes,  after  it 
has  once  been  luxated,  may  bo  found  in  the  experience  of  almost 
every  surgeon,  I  have  myself  met  with  several  persons  who  have 
had  a  second  or  third  luxation  from  a.  slight  cause,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, where  the  patients  were  subject  to  epilepsy,  the  luxations 
have  occurred  whenever  the  convulsions  returned. 

A  gentleman  residing  in  Toronto,  Canada  West,  had  a  dislocation 
of  the  right  shoulder  into  the  axilla  when  he  was  quite  a  child,  and 
the  accident  was  renewed  when  twenty-nine  years  old  by  falling  from 
a  carriage  head  foremost,  with  his  right  arm  extended  and  uplifted. 
Since  then  until  he  called  upon  me,  a  period  of  about  six  years,  he 
haa  been  constantly  subject  to  the  same  dislocation ;  and  he  cannot 
raise  his  arm  high  above  his  shoulders  without  producing  a  sub-luxa- 
tion, the  head  of  the  humerus  resting  upon  the  outer  margin  of  the 
lower  and  anterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  but  by  rotating  the  arm 
outwards  it  immediately  resumes  its  place.  I  found  the  whole  limb 
as  fully  developed,  and  he  said  it  was  quite  as  strong  as  the  opposite 
limb. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  Mrs,  Tlunn,  whose  arm  bad 
been  dislocated  more  than  twenty  times  in  the  last  five  years;  and  I 
remember  a  lad,  Pat.  Dolan,  aged  nineteen  years,  whose  left  arm  waa 
ilislocated  by  falling  from  the  mast-head  of  a  vessel  and  hanging  by 
his  hand.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  it  until  fourteen  hours 
after  the  accident,  at  which  time  it  was  set  by  two  German  doctors, 
but  not  until  they  had  pulled'' upon  it  three  hours.  Four  months 
after  it  was  again  dislocated  by  the  slipping  of  an  oar  while  he  was 
rowing  a  boat.  A  surgeon  having  feile<i  this  time  to  bring  it  into 
plaee,  I  succeeded  readily  and  without  the  aid  of  an  anjesthetic,  by 
raising  the  arm  directly  upwards  in  the  line  of  the  body,  while  my 
foot  was  pressed  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula. 

We  have  referred  more  than  once  to  the  occasional  difficulty  of 
diagnosis  in  this  as  well  as  in  many  other  shoulder  accidents;  and  I 
have  alluded  to  five  cases  in  which  the  dislocation  was  not  recoguiT^ed, 
but  none  of  them  had  been  seen  by  a  surgeon.  Other  writers  have» 
however,  mentioned  many  examples  of  unreduced  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder,  for  which  surgeons  of  slcill  and  experience  were  responsible. 
In  other  cases  the  dislocation  has  been  clearly  made  out,  but  the  sur- 
geon has  been  unable  to  reduce  the  bone.  It  has  been  my  fortune 
to  succeed  in  several  instances  where  others  have  made  a  fair  trial  and 
have  failed,  but  the  following  case  leaves  me  no  opportunity  to  boosl 
the  superiority  of  ray  own  skill  above  that  of  my  con/rhns, 

Mary  Kanally,  a3t.  49,  a  large,  fat,  laboring  woman,  was  admitted 
into  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  a  dislocation 
of  the  right  humerus  into  the  axilla,  which  had  occurred  twelve  hours 
before.  This  is  the  same  woman  of  whom  I  have  before  spoken  as 
having  produced  the  dislocation  by  a  fall  while  holding  upon  the 
handle  of  a  pump. 

Drs.  LockwrxKl  and  Baker,  of  B  uf!alo,  were  first  called,  and  attempted 
reduction.  They  made  extension  aud  counter-extension  in  every 
possible  direction,  and  for  a  long  time,  but  to  no  purpose.    She  was 
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len  sent  to  the  hospital.    Without  attempting  to  describe  minutely 
le  various  modes  of  extension  and  manipulation  which  I  employea, 
will   briefly  state  that  having   placed   her  completely  under   the 
influence  of  chloroform,  the  manipulations  were  made  assiduously 
"Luring  one  hour  without  success.    On  the  following  morning  she 
^  ras  bled  freely  from  the  opposite  arm,  and  chloroform  again  admi- 
nistered; extension  being  made  in  the  presence  of  Prof.  Charles  A. 
Lee  and  other  gentlemen,  with  Jarvis's  adjuster.     After  more  than  an 
hour  the  effort  was  again  suspended.    On  the  following  day  we  made 
^a  third  attempt ;  the  patient  being  completely  under  the  influence  of 
^■bloroform,  but  with  no  better  success.     The  chloroform  produced  a 
^Bdndition  ai>proaching  apoplexy,  and  it  was  not  again  used.     On  the 
Hfenth  day,  assisted  by  Prof.  James  P.  White  and  other  surgeons,  we 
^applied  the  oompouncl  pulleys,  moving  the  arm  in  various  directions. 
Twice  we  thought  the  reduction  was  accomplished,  but  as  often  as  we 
proceeded  to  examine  it  attentively  we  found  it  was  not.    If  it  did 
ever  pass  into  the  socket,  it  was  immediately  displaced. 

The  woman  after  this  refused  to  submit  to  any  further  attempts,  and 
she  soon  left  the  hospital,  nor  have  I  seen  or  heard  from  her  since. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  thus  described  the  appearances  presented  on 
dissection  of  a  dislocation  which  had  been  long  unreduced:  "The  head 
I  of  the  bone  altered  in  its  form;  the  surface  toward  the  scapula  being 
flattened.  A  complete  capsular  ligament  surrounding  the  head  of  the 
OS  humeri.  The  glenoid  cavity  entirely  filled  by  ligamentous  matter, 
in  which  were  suspended  small  portions  of  bone,  which  were  of  new 
formation,  as  no  portion  of  the  scapula  or  humerus  was  broken. 
A  new  cavity  formed  for  the  head  of 
the  08  humeri  on  the  inferior  costa  of 
the  scapula  (Fig.  216);  but  this  was 
shallow,  like  that  from  which  the  bone 
had  escaped." 

When  the  dislocation  into  the  axilla 
remains  unreduced,  the  consequences 
are  always  sufficiently  grave,  but  they 
differ  very  much  in  degree,  in  cha- 
racter, and  in  persistence,  according 
as  the  arm  has  remained  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  unreduced,  and  according 
to  the  presence  or  absence  of  complica- 
tions. These  conditions  will  be  best 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  examples. 
I  Wm.   S.,   a    German,    mi.   51,    fell 

down  a  flight  of  steps  while  intoxi- 
cated, producing  a  dislocation  of  the  lefl 
arm  into  the  axilla.   Eleven  hours  after 

■the  accident,  he  was  received  into  the 
pufSilo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  No  attempt  had  been  made 
to  reduce  the  bone.    The  reduction  was  effected  by  myself  with  tolera- 
ble ease,  by  extending  the  arm  perpendicularly  above  the  head,  while 
my  foot  pressed  upon  the  lop  of  the  scapula.    The  head  of  the  hume- 


Fig.  216. 


Vow  •oek«t,  lo  ui  iBclenl  loxktloD  of 
the  tifiiMildor  downwiirilK.  {Prom  Sir  A. 
Coopfr.) 
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rus  could  be  plninly  felt  in  tlae  axilla  approaching  the  socket  until  it 
seemed  to  be  directly  over  it,  when,  on  lowering  the  arm,  it  was  found 
to  be  reduced.  After  the  reduction,  the  patient  could  not  raise  the 
arm  more  than  eight  inches  from  the  body.  The  fingers,  hand,  and 
forearm  were  almost  paralyzed.  Three  weeks  later,  when  he  left  the 
hospital,  his  arm  had  improved,  but  he  could  not  flex  his  fingers. 

Mrs.  G.,  set.  70,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps  and  dislocated  her  arm 
into  the  axilla.  She  did  not  su.s[>ect  the  nature  of  the  injury,  and  no 
surgeon  was  called.  I  wiis  consulted  one  week  after  the  accident,  at 
which  time  she  was  suffering  groat  pain  from  the  pressure  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  upon  the  axillary  nerves.  We  first  attempted  to  reduce 
the  bono  by  resting  the  knee  in  the  axilla  while  she  was  sitting,  but 
without  success.  We  then  placed  her  in  l>ed,  and  with  my  knee  in 
the  axilla,  the  acromion  process  being  supported  by  the  hamls  of  an 
assistant,  we  restored  the  bone  af\er  a  few  moments,  of  pretty  firm  ex- 
tension  downwards  and  outwards.  Aflcr  the  reduction  she  could  not 
raise  her  arm,  but  the  pain  was  much  abated.  One  month  later,  the 
arm  remained  very  weak.  She  could  not  raise  it  more  than  six  inches 
toward  her  head,  but  I  could  raise  it  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body 
mthout  causing  pain.  The  whole  hand  felt  numb,  and  was  occasion- 
ally painful.  The  deltoid  muscle  was  slightly  atrophied.  There  was 
also  a  slight  flatness  under  the  acromion  proccas  behind,  and  on  the 
outer  side,  with  a  corresponding  fulness  in  front. 

Mary  Ann  Ilasler,  set.  47,  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  with  a  dis- 
location of  the  riglit  humerus  into  the  Ixilla.  The  arm  had  been 
dislocated  three  weeks  in  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  upper  and 
outer  part  of  the  shoulder.  An  empiric,  who  saw  it  fifteen  minutes 
al\er  the  fall,  and  when  the  arm  was  not  swollen,  said  it  w.is  not 
dislocated.  On  the  fifth  day,  a  Catholic  clergyman  discovered  that  it 
was  out,  and  attempted  to  reduce  it,  but  was  not  successfuL  When 
she  came  under  my  notice,  the  arm  was  lengthened  about  one-quarter 
or  one-half  of  an  inch,  and  hung  out  from  the  bod}'  in  a  condition  of 
almost  complete  paralysis.  There  was  very  little  swelling  about  the 
shoulder  or  arm,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  distinctly  felt  in 
the  axilla.  The  patient  being  rendered  partially  insensible  by  chloro- 
form, I  placed  my  heel  in  the  axilla,  and  by  pulling  moderately  about 
thirty  seconds  in  a  direction  slightly  outwards  from  the  line  of  the 
l)ody,  the  bone  was  reduced.  Seven  days  afler  the  reduction,  she  left 
the  hospital,  the  arm  being  yet  quite  useless,  though  not  greatly 
swollen.  There  was  also  a  striking  fulness  in  front  of  the  head  of 
the  bone. 

Wm.  Gardner,  of  Painted  Post,  N.  Y.,  rot.  75,  dislocated  the  right 
humerus  into  the  axilla  twenty  years  before  I  saw  him,  by  falling 
upon  his  hands  with  his  arms  extended.  I  found  the  arm  weak  and 
atrophied,  so  that  ho  could  raise  it  but  slightly  outwards  from  his 
side;  he  was  unable  to  move  it  forwards  much  beyond  the  line  of  his 
body,  but  he  could  carry  it  back  quite  freely.  I'he  whole  band  was 
in  a  condition  of  partial  insensibility, 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  case  of  Maria  Norrigan,  the  Swiss 
woman,  whose  arm  had  been  dislocated  downwards  seventeen  years. 
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The  deltoid  muscle  has  become  greatly  wasted ;  the  head  of  the  bone 
can  be  felt  obscurely  in  the  axilla;  the  arm  is  shortened  perceptibly: 
the  elbow  boiiga  freely  against  the  side ;  the  little  and  ring  fingers  are 
numb,  and  also  one-half  of  the  forearm;  the  whole  hand  and  arm  are 
weak  and  atrophied ;  she  complains  also  occasionally  of  a  troublesome 
sensation  of  formication  over  the  arm  and  hand ;  she  cannot  straighten 
\r  fingers  perfectly;  the  elbow  may  be  raised  from  the  side  to  a  right 
igle  with  the  body,  but  she  cannot  raise  it  herself  more  than  one 
>t;  she  carries  it  back  a  little  more  freely  than  forwards. 
In  compound  dislocations,  the  prognosis  must  always  be  regarded 
exooomngly  grave.  In  the  only  example  which  has  come  under 
ly  notice,  the  circumstaneos  attending  which  I  shall  hereafter  meu- 
»n  in  the  general  chapter  devoted  to  compound  dislocations,  the 
patient  died  from  sloughing  of  the  axillary  artery.  Mr.  Scott  has, 
lowevcr,  reported  a  case,  in  a  boy  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  recovered 
ipidly  after  the  reduction  was  effected,  and  in  thirteen  months  his 
■m  was  nearly  as  useful  as  before.* 

TVeatmefU. — The  principles  of  treatment  in  this  dislocation  are  very 

simple  and  easy  to  be  comprehended.     I  speak  now  of  recent  uncom- 

dicated  cases  of  dislocation  into  the  axilla;  and,  notwithstanding  the 

trious  and  sometimes   almost  contradictory  views  which  surgeons 

lave  entertained  as  to  the  best  and  most  rational  modes  of  procedure, 

I  continue  to  affirm  that  the  laws  which  are  to  govern  the  reduction 

in  a  great  majority  of  cases  are  established  and  indisputable. 

Observe  now  the  obvious  anatomical  fact5,  and  then  consider  the 
inevitable  inferences. 

The  capsule  is  torn,  generally  extensively,  along  the  inner  and 
lower  margins  of  the  socket.  The  head  of  the  bone  is  lodged  below 
id  slightly  in  advance  of  its  natural  position,  in  consequence  of 
'hich  the  points  of  origin  and  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle  and  the 
ipra-spinatus  are  separated  somewhat  and  their  fibres  rendered  tense, 
ioinuch  that  the  arm  is  abducted  and  actually  lengthened. 
At  first,  and  in  the  most  simple  cases,  these  are  the  only  muscles 
rhich  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  but  aft»r  the  lapse  of  a  few 
►urs,  or  of  a  few  days,  nearly  all  the  other  muscles  about  the  joint, 
lost  of  which  were  originally  only  in  a  condition  of  moderate  exten- 
ion,  and  some  of  which  were  rather  relaxed  than  extended,  sym- 
ithize  with  tliose  which  are  suffering  the  most,  and  a  general  con- 
rtion  and  rigidity  ensue,  increased  also  at  the  last  by  the  superven- 
tion of  inflammation  and  its  consequences. 

What,  from  these  simple  premises,  must  be  the  obvious  practical 
deductions  ? 

That  in  the  simplest  forms  of  the  dislocation  the  most  rational  mode 
of  reduction  will  be  to  elevate  the  arm  sufficiently  to  relax  the  over- 
strained deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  muscles,  which  bind  the  head  of 
le  bone  in  its  new  position,  and  to  pull  gently  in  the  same  direction, 
order  to  overcome  the  moderate  resistance  oftered  by  several  other 
insoles,  but  whose  tension  cannot  be  relieved  by  the  same  manceuvre. 

Soott,  Anii*r.  Joarn.  of  Med.  Soi.,  vol.  xx.  p.  515,  A  tig.  1837,  from  the  London 
Cflt  for  March  4,  1S37. 
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Failing  in  this,  that  we  shall  increase  the  relaxAtion  of  the  first 
named  muscles,  by  pulling  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  or  even 
directly  upwards;  and  meanwhile,  as  we  carry  the  arm  more  and 
more  upwards,  we  shall  operate  more  powerfully  against  the  resistance 
of  the  other  muscles. 

If  io  all  these  modifications  of  the  same  procedure,  we  keep  the  arm 
a  little  back  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  we  snail  accomplish  the  indica- 
tions the  most  perfectly. 

Such  are  the  coucluaions  which  must  be  drawn  from  the  anatomical, 
or,  as  Mr.  Pott  would  call  it,  the  "  physiological"  argument;  and  which 
assumes  as  its  basis  that  the  muscles  constitute  the  sole  or  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  return  of  the  bone  to  its  socket.  Tf  any  surgeon  main- 
tains that  the  premise  is  unsound,  and  that  the  restoration  of  the  head 
of  the  bone  is  opposed  by  the  untom  fibres  of  the  capsule  or  by  any 
other  important  circumstance  than  the  action  of  the  muscles  (we  apeak 
of  ordinary  cases),  we  shall  content  ourselves  by  referring  him  again 
to  the  extensive  laceration  which  this  capsule  generally  suffers,  and 
to  the  constrained  and  almost  uniform  position  of  the  arm,  as  a  suiR- 
cient  reply  to  his  objection. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  all  these  modes  of  extension,  for 
with  nearly  all  of  thera  some  slight  degree  of  extension  is  found  neoes- 
sary,  there  must  be  afforded  some  point  of  resistance  beyond  the  bone; 
and  this  it  is  really  which  has  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  impedi- 
ments to  reduction.  It  is  not  that  the  muscles  are  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary state  of  extension  or  rigidity  that  they  must  be  operated 
against  with  great  force ;  it  is  not  that  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa 
is  an  elevated  barrier,  like  the  margin  of  the  aeetabuhim,  over  which 
the  bone  must  be  lifted  before  it  can  fall  into  its  socket;  but  the  ex- 
planation of  the  difficulty  so  often  experienced  in  producing  effective 
extension  and  counter-extension  is  to  be  sought  for  mainly  in  the 
fact  that  the  scapula,  upon  which  the  humerus  rests,  is  movable,  being 
held  to  the  l>ody  by  little  else  than  muscles,  which,  in  fact,  bind  the 
scapula  much  less  firmly  to  the  body  than  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder 
now  bind  the  scapula  to  the  arm;  while  at  the  same  time  the  scapula 
itself  presents  very  few  points  against  which  a  counter-extending  force 
can  be  properly  and  efficiently  applied. 

Occasionally  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  elevate  the  arm  to  an  iicutd 
angle,  or  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  when,  the  resistance  of  the 
deltoid  and  supra-spinatus  being  overcome,  the  lx)ne  will  at  once  re- 
sume its  place.  In  several  instances  which  have  come  under  my  notice 
nothing  more  has  been  necessary ;  and  where  it  can  be  done,  tne  least 
possible  pain  and  injury  arc  inllicted.  It  is  the  method,  therefore, 
which  in  all  recent  cases  I  have  first  tried  and  would  wish  to  recom- 
mend. By  it  I  have  more  than  once  succeeded  when  other  and  more 
violent  efforts  liad  failed. 

At  other  times  it  will  bo  necessary  to  add  to  this  simple  manipula- 
tion only  a  moderate  degree  of  extension,  such  as  the  hands  of  the 
surgeon  can  make,  without  the  application  of  direct  counter-extension 
except  what  is  effected  by  the  weight  and  resistance  of  the  body. 

l£,  however,  the  bone  refuses  to  move,  we  shall  then  bo  obliged  to 
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consider  upon  what  point,  and  by  what  means  we  can  beat  apply  a 
counter-extending  force.  Ample  experience  has  taught  me  that  the 
eitrtjmity  of  the  acromion  process  is  the  only  available  point  when 
we  are  making  the  extension  in  a  line  below  a  right  angle,  or  in  a 
line  downwards  more  or  less  approaching  the  axis  of  the  body.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  counter  extension  could  be  made  in  the 
axilla  against  the  inferior  margin  of  the  scapula;  but  several  obstacles 
are  presented  to  the  successful  application  of  force  at  this  point.  The 
axillary  space  is  narrow  and  deep,  so  that  even  with  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  placing  first  a  ball  of  yarn  in  the  axilla,  and  upon  tbis 
the  heel  of  the  operator,  it  will  bo  found  exceedingly  difficult  to  enter 
the  axilla  without  at  the  same  time  pressing  with  considerable  force 
against  its  muscular  margins ;  but  to  press  upou  the  pectoralis  major 
and  latissimus  dorsi  is  to  neutralize  our  own  efforts.  K,  however, 
the  heel  or  the  ball  does  press  fairly  into  the  axiUa,  it  will  not  find 
the  scapula  readily,  but  it  must  impinge  first  upon  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  which  is  always  a  little  to  the  inner  side  of  the  scapula.  If 
it  ever  is  made  to  reach  actually  the  inferior  border  of  the  scapula, 
and  I  do  not  tliink  it  is,  the  effect  must  be  still  only  to  tilt  the  scapula 
upon  itself  by  throwing  back  its  lower  angle,  and  not  to  separate  the 
glenoid  cavity  or  its  upper  and  anterior  margin  from  the  head  of  the 
humerus. 

Whatever  success,  therefore,  may  have  attended  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice, either  in  my  own  hands  or  in  the  bands  of  other  surgeons,  must 
be  ascribed  not  to  the  counter-extension  thus  effected,  but  simply  to 
the  operation  of  the  heel  as  a  wedge,  which,  by  insinuating  itself 
between  the  body  and  the  head  of  the  bone,  has  thrust  it  outwards  and 
upwards  into  its  socket ;  or  to  its  having  acted  as  a  fulcrum  upon 
wnich  the  humerus  has  operated  as  a  lever. 

It  is  to  the  extremity  of  the  acromion  process,  then,  that  we  must 
apply  our  counter-extension  when  we  are  employing  this  mode  of 
extension.  The  fingers  or  hands  of  a  faithful  assistant  may  answer 
the  purpose,  or  having  removed  his  boot,  the  operator  may  often 
press  successfully  with  the  ball  of  his  foot,  and  the  more  he  carries  the 
arm  outwards  the  more  secure  will  be  his  seat  upon  the  process;  or 
we  may  adopt  some  of  tlie  contrivances  for  securing  the  process 
which  have  been  suggested  by  other  surgeons;  such  as  a  band  cross- 
ing the  shoulder,  and  made  fast  to  a  counter- band,  which  passes  through 
the  armpit  and  against  the  side  of  the  body.  Dr.  Physick,  of  Phila- 
delphia, reduced  a  dislocation  in  this  way  as  early  as  the  year  1790, 
in  the  case  of  a  patient  admitted  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  in  London, 
while  he  was  a  student  of  medicine,  and  he  subsequently  taught  the 
same  in  his  lectures.  Physick  directetl  that  an  assistant  should  press 
firmly  against  the  process  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Dorsey  and 
Ilays  approve  of  the  same  method,^  and  perhaps  a  majority  of  Ame- 
rican surgeons  regard  it  favorably. 

If  we  pull  directly  outwards,  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  we 

'  Phrsick,  Amer.  Joam.  Med.  Sol.,  toI.  xIz.  p.  386,  P«b.  1837.  Done/**  El«menU 
of  &iirg«r7,  vol.  1.  p.  214.     l>bilad«lphU,  1813. 
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may  still  continue  to  press  upon  tbe  acromion  process  with  tbe  fc 
or  we  may  perhaps  trust  to  the  method  of  making  counter-exteneii 
first  suggested  by  Nathan  Smith,  of  New  Haven. 

Dr.  Smith  exclaims:  "What  surgeon  of  experience  has  not  encoun- 
tered the  difficulty  which  almost  always  occurs  in  fixing  the  scapula  ?" 
and  then  proceeds  to  explain  how  difficult  it  has  been  found  to  hold 
securely  even  upon  the  acromion  process  by  either  the  fingers  of  an 
assistant  or  the  split  band,  and  concludes  by  stating  what  seems  to 
him   the  most  effectual  mode  of  rendering  the  scapula  immobile, 
namely,  to  make  the  counter-extension  from  the  opposite  wrist.     Bv^ 
this  method  the  trapezii  are  provoked  to  contraction,  and  the  scapuQ^I 
of  the  injured  side  is  drawn  firmly  toward  the  spine  and  the  opposite 
scapula.     In  illustration  of  the  value  of  this  procedure  he  relates  the 
case  of  a  gentleman  who  had  suffiired  a  dislocation  of  his  left  shouldeijM 
and  upon  whom  an  unsuccessful  attempt  at  reduction  had  alread^H 
been  made  by  a  respectable  surgeon.     Dr.  Smith  being  coiled,  pro- 
ceeded as  follows :  Two  gentlemen  made  counter-extension  from  the 

Fig.  217. 


n.  K.  BmlUi'i  nelhod. 


opposite  wrist,  while  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Knapp  made  extension  from 
the  wrist  of  the  injured  side,  at  first  pulling  it  downwards,  but  gradw^^ 
ally  raising  it  to  the  horizontal  direction,  and  then  gently  depressin^B 
the  wrist.    On  the  eflfort  being  steadily  continued  for  two  or  thre^^ 
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minutes,  tbe  bone  was  observed  to  slip  easily  into  its  place.  This 
eentleman  subsequently  inlbrmod  Dr.  Smith  that  this  procedure  gave 
him  much  less  pain  than  that  adopted  by  the  first  surgeon.' 

The  same  method  has  been  practised  and  recommended  by  tbe  son 
of  Nathan  Smith,  Prof.  Nathan  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore.' 

But  no  position  places  the  scapula  so  completely  under  our  control 

as  that  in  which  the  arm  is  carried  almost  directly  upwards  and  the 

foot  is  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula.     By  this  method  we  may 

succeed  generally  when  every  other  expedient  has  failed,  yet  it  is 

infui,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  increases  the  laceration  of  the 

ipsule,  and  does  sometimes  serious  injury  to  the  muscles  about  the 

>int.     La  Mothe  was  the  first  to  recommend  this  method,*  but  as 

■ly  as  the  year  1764,  Charles  White,  of  Manchester,  made  fast  a  set 

of  pulleys  in  the  ceiling,  and,  placing  a  band  around  the  wrist  of  the 

^dislocated  arm,  he  drew  the  patient  up  until  the  whole  body  was  sus- 

*nded.    No  pressure,  however,  was  made  upon  the  scapula  firom 

^  Jx)ve,  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  essential  part  of  the  process.*     By 

^La  Mothe's  plan,  Jobert  succeeded  after  twenty-three  aa^^s  when  all 

the  usual  methods  had  failed.*    Sometimes  this  procedure  is  modified 

by  placing  the  hand  of  the  operator  against  the  top  of  the  scapula,  as 

snown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 

Fig.  21S. 


La  Uotbe's  method,  modified. 

A  gentle  movement  backwards  or  forwards,  a  slight  rotation  of  the 
limb,  or  suddenly  dropping  the  arm  toward  the  body,  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  patient,  are  little  tricks  of  the  operator,  which  now 
and  then  prove  successful. 

Sir  Astley  Cooj>er  thus  describes  his  method  of  applying  the  heel 
to  the  axilla  (Fig.  219):— 

*  NathAn  Smitti,  M«)d.  and  Surg.  Memoirs,  1831,  p.  337. 

*  Nalhiui  K.  aiuilh,  Aiuer.  Joum.  Med.  Sci..  July,  1861. 

»  La  Moth«,  Am.  Jouni.  M«d.  Sci.,  vol.  xlx.  p.  3b7,  Not.  1836,  from  Melanges  de 
MM.  et  Chir.,  Paris,  1812. 

*  C.  White,  Ibid.,  from  Med.  Obs.  and  loqalrles,  tdI.  li.  p.  273,  London,  17M. 

*  Ibid.,  vol.  zxiii.  p.  237,  Nov.  1638. 
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"The  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  posture  upon  a 
table  or  sofa,  near  to  the  edge  of  which  he  is  to  be  brought;  the 
surgeon  then  binds  a  wetted  roller  round  the  arm  immediately  above 
the  elbow,  upon  which  he  ties  a  handkerchief;  then  he  separates  the 

Fig.  219. 


Fig.  220. 


air  Aatl»r  Coopw'a  method  of  ■ppljlng  utflMloo  wUb  Um  hiwl  In  the  uclUa. 

natient^s  elbow  from  his  side,  and,  with  one  foot  resting  upon  the 
n*x>r,  he  places  the  heel  of  his  other  foot  in  the  axilla,  receiving  the 
head  of  the  os  humeri  upon  it,  whilst  he  ia  himself  in  the  sitting 

posture  by  the  patient's  side.  He 
then  draws  the  arm  by  means  of  the 
handkerchief,  steadily,  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  when,  under  common 
circumstances,  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  easily  replaced ;  but  if  more  force 
he  refjuired,  the  handkerchief  may  be 
changed  for  a  long  towel,  by  which 
several  persons  may  pull,  the  sur« 
geon's  heel  still  remaining  in  the 
axilla.  I  generally  bend  the  forearm 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  oe 
humeri,  because  it  relaxes  the  biceps, 
and  consequently  diminishes  its  re- 
sistance." 

He  was  also  accustomed  in  some 
cases  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  sub- 
stituting the  knee  for  the  heel.  (Fig. 
220.)  Placing  the  patient  upon  a  low 
chair,  the  axilla  is  laid  over  the  knee 
of  the  operator,  and  while  one  hand 
steadies  the  acromion  process  and 
scapula,  the  other  presses  downwards 
upon  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

If  some  hours  or  days  have  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the 


t^lr  AAtlfijr  Cooper'ii  metli'id  at  opomtlag 
witk  ilrt  kUM  Ift  th«  fticllU. 
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dislocation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resort  to  chloroform  or  ether  for 
the  punjose  of  jmralyzing  the  muaclea,  aa  well  as  with  the  view  of 
preventing  pain,  and  it  may  be  necessary,  in  addition,  to  resort  to 
pulleys,  or  to  some  similar  permanent  mode  of  extension.  The  same 
measures  also  sometimes  become  necessary  in  very  recent  cases,  espe- 
cially in  muscular  subjects. 

In  employing  the  pulleys  we  genenilly  operate  not  exactly  in  a  line 
with  the  axis  of  the  body,  nor  above  a  right  angle,  but  between  an 
angle  of  45°  and  a  right  angle. 

Mr.  Skey  has  suggested  a  plan  by  which  we  may  combine  the 
principle  of  the  heel  in  the  axilla  with  the  pulleys,  but  which  plan 
would,  in  my  judgment,  be  very  much  improved  by  a  counter- 
extending  force  applied  to  the  acromion  process.  I  ought  to  say, 
however,  that  Mr.  Skey  prefers  that  the  scapula  should  not  be  £xed, 
believing  that  the  reduction  is  much  more  easily  effected  when  the 
glenoid  cavity  is  drawn  downwards  in  the  act  of  making  the  extension. 

With  all  respect  for  the  opinion  of  this  distinguished  surgeon,  we 
cannot  precisely  agree  with  him,  and  while  we  would  be  disposed  to 
recommend  in  some  cases  a  trial  of  his  method  of  applying  the  pul- 
leys, we  would  at  the  same  time,  or  certainly  in  the  event  of  its  failure, 
add  the  acromial  support,  and  especially  would  wo  advise  that  the 
arm  should  be  more  abducteil.  The  following  is  Mr.  Skey^s  method, 
aii  described  by  himself: — 

"There  is  no  reason  why.  in  very  muscular  subjects,  or  in  old 
dislocations,  the  same  principle  may  not  be  applied  conjointly  with 
the  use  of  pulleys.  For  the  purpose  of  retaining  this  admirable, 
because  most  efficient  principle,  I  employ  a  well-padded  iron  knob, 
which  may  represent  the  heel,  from  which  there  extend  laterally  two 

Fig.  221. 


IroD  kufb  amplii7(Ml  hj  %kfj,  iDBlcttd  of  tbn  lifp). 

Strong  straight  branches  of  the  same  metal,  each  ending  in  a  bulb 
or  ring  of  about  four  inches  in  length,  the  office  of  which  is  designed 
to  keep  the  margins  of  the  axilla  aa  free  from  pre.*«ure  aa  possible." 
The  iron  knob  is  to  be  pressed  well  up  into  the  axilla  and  attached  to 
cords  fastened  to  a  staple;  the  patient  lying  upon  hia  back  or  inclined 
a  little  to  the  opposite  side.  The  arm  is  then  to  be  drawn  downwards 
by  the  pulleys,  "as  nearly  as  possible  parallel  to,  and  in  contact  with 
the  body."' 

In  this  way  Mr.  Skey  says  that  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  a 
great  many  dislocationH,  whether  occurring  in  very  muscular  men,  or 
after  some  days',  or  weeks',  or  even  months'  duration;  and  he  thinka 


I  8k«7',  Op«rJitiT«  SDrgArj,  Am«r.  ed.,  p.  93. 
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the  plaii  espeoiallj  applicable  to  cases  which  require  long  and  per- 
sistent extension. 


81[«7'«  motbod  of  mftfclng  «xtoosloi  ftnd  eeantvr^xUaalqB  with  palUjTK 

Mr.  Skey  and  many  other  surgeons  prefer  to  make  the  exten8i< 
from  the  hand.     I  have  succeeded  as  well  and  it  has  seemed  to 
leas  painful  to  my  patients,  when  I  have  followed  the  practice  of 
Astley,  and  made  the  extension  from  the  arm.     Sir  Afilley  always 
made  the  extension  more  or  less  out  from  the  line  of  the  body,  and 
generally  almost  at  a  right  angle  when  using  the  pulleys,  the  scapula 
being  made  fast  by  "a  girt  buckled  on  the  top  of  the  acromion,"  or  bj 
a  split  cloth,  as  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 


9r  A«tl«7  Coop«r'a  mode  of  nftklDf  exteiuloD  wUb  pnllv/i. 

The  instrument  invented  by  Dr.  Jarvis,  of  Portland,  Conn.,  called  to] 
adjuster,  useless  and  even  mischievous  as  we  have  found  it  in  itsappl 
cation  to  the  treatment  of  fractures,  possesses  considerable  merit  as  an 
apparatus  for  reducing  old  dislocations,  especially  of  the  shoulder.  The 
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principal  advantage  which  may  be  claimed  for  it  is,  that  while  the  forces 
are  being  applied  the  limb  may  be  moved  pretty  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions; thus  enabling  us  to  employ  rotation  at  the  same  time  that  the 
extension  is  made.  We  may  also  lift  or  depress,  adduct  or  abduct 
the  limb  without  relaxing  the  extension.     In  the  hands  of  American 

irgeons  it  has  occasioually  been  succesaful  when  other  means  have 

iled.  Dr.  Jarvis  has  related  a  case  presented  at  the  Marine  Hos- 
^tftl,  at  Mobile,  Tenn.,  of  forty-two  days'  standing,  which  he  reduced 
m  the  second  attempt,  after  other  means  had  failed,'  and  Dr.  May,  of 
"Washington,  reduced  a  similar  dislocation  at  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
ij  the  same  apparatus,  without,  however,  having  previously  resorted 

any  other  means.* 

I  have  myself  used  the  apparatus  occasionally,  both  in  my  hospital 
and  private  practice,  and  can  speak  favorably  of  its  operation. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  practice  adopted  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  according  to  whom  nearly  all  dislocations  of 
^he  shoulder,  of  a  recent  date,  may  be  promptly  and  easily  reduced 
>y  manipulation  alone.  His  method  consists  first,  in  flexing  the  fore- 
'arm  upon  the  arm,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  the  elbow  is  lifted  from 
the  body ;  second,  in  rotiiting  the  humerus  upwards  and  outwards, 

iploying  the  forearm  as  a  lever;  and  third,  in  reversing  this  last 
lovement,  that  is — rotating  the  humerus  downwards  and  inwards, 
while  at  the  same  moment  tl»e  elbow  is  carried  again  to  the  side.' 

When  the  dislocation  is  into  theaxillathismanceuvrc  will  generally 
succeed;  but  if  the  head  of  the  humerus  has  slipped  forwards,  even 
only  sufficient  to  engage  itself  slightly  under  the  tendons  of  the 
coraco  brachialis  and  biceps,  the  outward  rotation  of  the  humerus 
will  inevitably  thrust  the  head  farther  forward,  and  fasten  it  more 
certainly  underneath  these  tendons;  while  the  rotation  of  the  humerus 
in  the  opposite  direction  will  alone  often  be  suflBcient  to  carry  the 
bead  directly  into  the  socket. 

Ancient  Luj:atiofis. — Finally,  I  ought  to  speak  somewhat  more  in 
detail  of  the  manner  of  procedure,  and  of  the  principles  involved  in 
the  reduction  of  old  dislocations,  or  of  dislocations  requiring  the  inter- 
position of  mechanical  appliances;  especially  with  a  view  to  the  more 
complete  exposition  of  my  own  practice  in  these  cases. 

If  the  dislocation  is  recent,  but  reduction  is  found  impossible  with- 
out the  aid  of  mechanical  apparatus,  the  difficulty  will  be  understood 
to  consist  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the 
mnscles.  If,  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the  capsule,  or  an  untom 
tendon,  or  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  present  themselves  as 
obstacles,  they  must  still  be  considered  as  unusual  and  extraordinary 
impediments,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  regarded  rather  as  possible 
than  probable. 

Almost  our  sole  purpose,  then,  it  will  be  understood,  in  all  recent 
cases  rec[uiring  mechanical  appliances,  and  in  some  ancient  cases,  is  to 
overcome  the  contraction  of  the  muscles. 


I  BoBlon  Mod.  and  Sarg.  Joum.,  rol.  xxxlx<  p.  215. 
I  Bofttnn  Meii.  and  Sartt.  Junrn.,  vol.  xrxv.  p.  4.'i4. 
*  U.  U.  Smitli,  Oroib's  Sorg.,  ed.  of  1663,  p.  152. 
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We  prefer  always  to  place  the  patient  upon  a  mattress  laid  upon 
tbe  floor;  two  silk  liaudkercliiefs,  or  two  pieces  of  a  cotton  roller,  a 
then  laid  along  the  radial  and  ulnar  sides  of  the  humerus,  and  oval 
the  middle  of  these,  immediately  above  the  condyles,  a  wetted  roller 
is  applied,  its  end  being  made  fast  with  a  needle  and  thread  rath 
than  with  a  pin.     The  upper  ends  of  the  longitudinal  strips,  orof  1 
handkerchiefs,  are  now  turned  down  and  tied  to  the  opposite  end 
thus  converting  them  both  into  lateral  loops.     For  the  purpose  ol 
making  coanter-extension,  a  sheet  is  passed  around  the  body  uad 
the  axHla,  and  made  fast  to  a  staple;  while  an  intelligent  assisUnt  i 
to  manage  the  scapula  with  his  naked  hands,  either  by  pulling  with 
his  fingers  placed  under  the  process,  or  by  pushing  with  the  pahn  of 
his  hand  and  ball  of  his  thumb.     The  pulleys,  secured  to  a  staple 
exactly  opposite  to  that  which  holds  the  counter-extending  band,  are 
made  ready,  but  not  for  the  present  attached  to  the  arm. 

As  soon  as  the  patient  is  placed  completely  under  the  influence 
of  an  aneesthetic,  the  operator  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the  reduc- 
tion. It  is  my  maxim  never  to  attempt  to  accomplish  by  complicated 
and  violent  measures,  what  may  be  done  as  well  by  more  simple  and 
gentle  means,  I  think  it  proper,  therefore,  to  make  several  attempts 
at  reduction  by  manipulation  alone,  aided  now  by  the  anassthetic,  the 
extending  and  counter-extending  bunds,  &c.,  before  reporting  to  the 
pulleys.  Scaling  himself  upon  the  mattress,  with  his  biiots  drawn, 
the  surgeon  should  bend  the  forearm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  arm, 
and  planting  one  heel  in  the  axilla,  with  one  hand  he  should  seize 
upon  the  loops  at  the  elbow,  and  with  the  other  steady  the  hand 
and  iorearm  of  the  patient,  while  he  proceeds  to  make  firm  tniction 
for  a  few  seconds  in  the  line  of  the  body,  or  only  a  little  out  from  this 
line.  Failing  in  this,  he  may  direct  the  assistant  to  seize  upon  the 
scapula,  and  make  counter-extension ;  still  not  succeeding,  he  may 
change  his  fctot  from  the  axilla  to  the  acromion  process  and  puU^^ 
directly  outwards  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  or  ho  may  swing^H 
himself  gradually  around  until  he  comes  to  be  above  the  head  of  the 
patient,  and  the  foot  presses  firmly  upou  the  top  of  the  scapula;  now 
descending  again  in  the  same  direction,  ho  will  very  probably  find  the 
limb  reduced,  or  capable  of  being  reduced  easily,  by  operating  upon  it 
as  a  lever  by  layiug  it  across  the  body  while  at  the  same  moment  it 
is  rotated  slightlv  outwards. 

If  still  the  reduction  is  not  accomplished,  the  puUeys  most  at  once 
be  put  in  requisition.  The  sheet  passed  around  the  chest  and  fastened 
10  a  staple,  is  only  a  means  of  supportmg  the  body  and  rendering  it 
more  steady;  as  a  means  of  counter-extension  its  value  is  inconsidc 
ble.  To  make  fast  the  scapula  we  must  still  rely  mainly  upon  the 
naked  hands  of  strong  men  or  upon  a  strap  drawn  firmly  across  the 
process  and  held  in  place  by  an  asaistant. 

It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  tliat  wc  intend  to  conquer  tbe 
muscles  by  fatiguing  them,  and  that  this  cannot  be  done  by  a  for 
suddenly  applied,  however  great  it  may  be,  but  only  by  gentle,  steadVi 
and  long*continued  extension.    The  muscles,  when  attacked  openly 
and  vigorously,  resist,  and  will  suffer  laceration  rather  than  yield, 
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while  on  tbe  other  hand,  an  insidious  but  persevering  approach  seldom 
fails  to  end  in  their  defeat.     The  forearm  is  again  flexed,  and  tbe  arm 
carried  out  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  the  pulleys  secured  to  the 
loops,  and  the  assistant  takes  hold  upon  the  process,  while  the  surgeon 
draws  gently  upon  the  rope  attached  to  the  pulleys;  as  soon  as  every- 
thing is  moderately  tcnac,  ho  is  to  desist  for  a  few  moments.     Agam 
the  rope  is  drawn  upon  gently,  and  again  the  progress  of  the  extension 
is  su8j>ended.      In  this  way  the  operator  is  to  proceed  during  half  an 
hour,  or  two  hours,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  demand;  occasion* 
ally  rotating  the  humerus,  and  occasionally  lifting  its  head  toward 
the  socket.     Meanwhile,  it  is  understood  that  the  principal  counter- 
extension  is  made  b}'  the  assistants,  who  must  relieve  each  other  at 
e  acromion  process.    The  sheet  in  the  axilla,  or  rather  against  the 
side  of  the  chest,  has  some  value  in  this  respect  when  the  arm  is  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  body,  but  in  itself  it  cannot  control  the  scapula, 
only  as  it  holds  the  body  to  which  the  scapula  is  attached.      Much, 
therefore,  as  wo  may  regret  the  inconvenience  of  making  counter- 
extension  by  hands  alone,  experience  and  anatomy  alike  must  teach 
that  here  it  is  the  only  mode.     If  these  dislocations  are  reduced  often 
y  other  methods,  as  no  doubt  they  are,  then  it  is  only  an  evidence 
at  in  these  examples,  little  or  no  counter-extension  was  necessary. 
Sometimes  the  dislocation   is  not  reduced  when  the  extension  is 
iven  up,  bat  if  then  a  resort  is  promptly  made  to  some  one  of  the 
simple  methods  alreadydescribed,  while  the  muscles  are  still  exhausted, 
I       it  very  often  happens  that  the  reduction  is  easily  accomplished. 
i  It  will  be  prudent  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  prevent  a  reluxation. 

L  whether  the  dislocation  is  recent  or  ancient,  as  soon  as  its  reduction  is 
■^afiected,  to  place  the  arm  in  a  sling  and  secure  the  elbow  to  the  side 
^n>y  a  few  turns  of  a  roller.  I  do  not  think  the  axillary  pad  necessary, 
^Pbind  I  am  afraid  it  has  sometimes  done  as  much  mischief  as  the  dis- 
!>      location  itself. 

I  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  variety  of  expedients  to 

which  we  are  obliged  sometimes  to  resort  before  our  efforts  prove 
successful : — 

Thomas  Leeding,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  let.  52,  a  laborer  and  a 

muscular  man,  dislocated  his  right  arm  into  the  axilla  by  jumping 

from  the  cars  when  they  were  in  full  motion.    The  blow  was  received 

upon  the   shoulder.      An  intelligent   country  surgeon,  assisted   by 

several  other  persons,  attempted  reduction  within  an  hour  after  the 

'       accident,  but  failed,  and  as  the  patient  had  some  distance  to  travel,  he 

[       was  not  brought  under  my  notice  until  eighteen  hours  had  elapsed. 

I       We  first  administered  chloroform,  and  then,  while  an  assistant  held 

firmly  upon  the  acromion  process,  I  puUotl  in  the  line  of  the  body, 

then  outwards,  and  finally  upwards,  but  to  no  purpose.     Raving  then 

(applied  Jarvis's  "adjuster,"  and  after  the  arm  had  been  kept  extended 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body  fifteen  minutes,  we  removed  the  appa- 
ratus an<l  found  the  bone  in  its  place. 

John  Harrington,  a3t,  60,  a  very  large  and  powerful  man,  fell  while 

e'  d,  and  dislocated  his  left  humerus  into  the  axilla.     No 
ras  called  until  the  tenth  day,  when  he  first  consulted  Dr. 
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Dudley,  who  at  once  brought  him  to  me.  Without  delaj  we  applied 
the  pulleys,  iind  pliioing  tTie  arin  at  a  riglit  angle  with  the  body  we 
made  extension  fifteen  minutes;  occasionally  also  rotating  the  arm. 
We  then  removed  the  pulleys,  and  while  an  assistant  held  upon  the 
acromion  process,  with  my  heel  in  the  axilla  1  made  extension  in  the 
line  of  the  axis  of  the  body,  then  outwards,  and  finally  upwards  with 
my  foot  upon  the  top  of  the  scapula.  I  next  seated  my  patient  in  a 
chair,  and  drew  his  arm  and  axilla  forcibly  over  my  knee.  The  bone 
was  not  yet  reduced ;  I  therefore  bled  him  twenty -four  ounces,  or 
until  partial  syncope  was  induced,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  most  of 
these  processes,  but  with  no  better  result.  At  this  moment  I  deter- 
mined to  use  sulphuric  ether,  which  had  just  been  introduced  as  an 
amesthetic,  and  while  he  was  completely  imder  its  influence  the  pul* 
leys  were  again  applied  and  the  extension  continued  for  some  time, 
and  imtil  tho  rope  broke.  He  was  then  again  placed  in  a  chair,  and 
the  axilla  brought  over  my  knea^  when  in  a  moment  the  reduction 
was  acoomplished. 

John  Bowles,  of  Buffalo,  aged  46  years,  an  Irish  laborer,  tolerably 
muscular,  but  spare.  Bowles  fell  down  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  dislo- 
cated  his  left  humerus  into  the  axilla.  The  shoulder  became  much 
swollen,  and  was  very  painful,  but  he  did  not  suspect  a  dislocation, 
and  did  not  consult  a  surgeon.  Eight  weeks  after  the  accident  he 
applied  to  me.  There  were  present  the  usual  signs  of  this  dislocation, 
but  the  arm  was  by  careful  measurement  one  inch  and  a  half  longer 
than  the  other. 

The  reduction  was  accomplished  on  the  same  day,  in  prcsenoo  of 
Drs.  Lee,  Webster,  Coventry,  Yord,  and  Jewett.  The  time  occupied 
in  the  reduction  was  about  two  hours.  An  attempt  was  first  made 
with  the  heel  in  the  axilla  and  with  violent  rotation  and  extension. 
The  same  plan  was  repeated  with  the  aid  of  ether,  which  was  admiaia- 
tercd  freely.  Jarvis  a  adjuster  was  now  applietJ,  with  no  result,  except 
that  either  in  consequence  of  the  force  employed  by  the  adjuster,  or 
in  consequence  of  the  free  use  of  ether,  or  of  both,  he  became  convulsed 
violently,  which  was  accompanied  by  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  other 
grave  symptoms.  The  adjuster  was  removed,  and  the  exhibition  of 
ether  discontinued.  As  soon  as  the  convulsions  ceased,  and  before 
consciousness  had  retunied,  extension,  rotation,  kc,  were  again  made 
by  hands.  Finally,  after  all  extension  was  relinquished,  placing  my 
knee  in  the  axilla  I  reduced  the  bone  by  a  very  slight  rotary  action 
upon  the  ana.  The  bone  was  at  once  plainly  in  it«  socket,  but  the 
unusual  length  of  the  limb  continued,  being  one  inch  and  a  half 
longer,  though  it  could  be  shortened  to  the  same  length  as  the  other 
by  lifting  the  elbow.  A  pad  was  placed  in  the  axilla,  and  the  ann 
secured  with  a  sling  and  roller.  The  next  day  the  arm  remained  in 
place,  but  it  was  now  only  one  inch  longer  than  the  other.  At  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  it  was  only  three-quarters  of  an  inch  longer,  and 
could  bo  reduced  to  tho  same  length  by  lifting;  the  pain  and  swelling 
about  the  shoulder,  which  never  were  great,  were  subsiding,  and  the 
patient  was  dismissed. 

However  skilfully  our  efforts  may  be  directed,  they  will  be  found 
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occasionally  to  fail;  either  owing  to  adhesions  which  have  taken  place, 
between  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  rather  its  capsule,  and  the  adjacent 
tendons,  muscles,  etc^  to  some  extraordinary  position  of  the  bead 
and  neck  of  the  bone  in  its  relation  to  ligamentous  or  tendinous  strac- 
tares,  to  a  filling  up  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  or  to  some  other  cause  not 
folly  explained.  Such  failures  have  happened  not  only  in  the  hands  of 
ignorant  and  unskilful  surgeons  destitute  of  appliances,  but  also  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  the  most  exjjert,  and  who  are  the  most  com- 
pletely provided  with  all  the  necessary  apparatus.  Indeed,  if  the  truth 
were  known,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  number  of  failures 
has  been  greater  than  the  successes.  The  records  of  surgery,  how- 
ever, furnish  a  great  many  examples  of  ancient  dislocations  of  the 
humerus  reduced  after  periods  ranging  from  one  month  to  six,  or  even 
longer.  Dieffenbach  has  been  able  to  accomplish  the  reduction  o£  a 
forward  dislocation  after  two  years,  but  not  until  he  had  cut  the  ten- 
dons of  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus  dorsi,  teres  major,  and  teres 
minor,  and  had  divided  the  ligaments  surrounding  the  new  joint.* 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  young  surgeon  not  to  call  especial  atten* 
tion  to  the  numerous  examples  of  serious  and  even  fatal  aCcidenta 
which  have  followed  upon  the  attempts  to  reduce  ancient  luxations  at 
this  joint  My  friend,  George  C.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  a  distin- 
guished surgeon,  having  recently  met  with  one  of  these  unfortunate 
accidents  in  bis  own  practice,  has  had  the  candor  to  make  a  public 
Btatement  of  the  case  and  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  it.  In 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Western  Lancet,  published  in  the  November 
numl^er  for  1856,  he  writes  as  follows : — 

"  About  the  10th  ult.,  aided  by  yourself,  I  succeeded  in  reducing  by 
manipulation,  without  the  pulleys,  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla,  of  eighty 
days'  standing.  The  reduction  was  accomplished  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  ether,  and  the  next  morning  the 
patient  left  for  the  country,  in  a  comfortable  condition.  Since  that  I 
nave  received  no  tidings  from  him.  Encouraged  by  the  result  in  this 
case,  another  patient,  himself  a  physician,  a  tall  athletic  man,  and  about 
tihj  years  of  age,  decided  to  submit  to  the  same  manipulation,  although 
his  arm  had  been  dislocated  for  about  sixteen  weeks.  The  dislocation 
was  downwards  and  inwards,  on^l  about  the  tenth  week  an  unsuccessful 
attempt,  by  another  surgeon,  had  been  made  with  the  pulleys,  to  which 
the  force  of  six  men  was  applied  for  two  and  a  half  hours.  The 
patient  being  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  and  ether,  aided  by 
yourself,  Drs.  Fries,  Gary,  Graham,  and  Kauflinan,  I  commenced  my 
manipulations,  adducting,  rotating,  abducting,  and  elevating  the  arm. 
These  efforts  had  been  made  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  the  least 
possible  violence  employed,  when  a  tumefaction  appeared  in  the 
pectoral  region,  which  in  a  few  minutes  attained  a  considerable  size. 
Supposing  that  the  axillary  artery  was  ruptured,  as  no  pulse  could  be 
felt  at  the  wrist,  a  ligature  was  immediately  applied  to  tlie  vessel  at 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  The  operation  was  performed  about  10 
o'clock  A.  M.,  and  compression  of  the  pectoral  region  made  by  means 

1  DJeffenbaoh,  Boat.  Ued.  and  Snrg.  Jooni.,  toI.  xzii.  p.  382,  from  Medlohi.  Zvitang. 
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of  a  sjjonge  and  broad  roller.  On  removing  this  the  next  morning, 
the  tumefaction  had  nearly  disappeared.  The  patient  continued  com- 
fortable, and  about  nine  days  after  the  application  of  the  ligature,  I 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city  on  a  professional  visit  to  Indiana.  I 
left  on  Friday  afternoon  and  returned  on  Monday  morning,  at  which 
time  I  learned  that  my  patient  had  died  on  Sunday  morning,  from 
hemorrhage  at  the  seat  of  ligature.  Two  physicians,  his  most  intimate 
friends,  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  him,  but  before  they  reached 
his  bedside  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  was  so  great  that  he  sank  ex- 
hausted in  about  two  hours  from  the  first  and  only  attack  of  hemor- 
rhage. Prc\'ious  to  my  departure  for  Indiana,  I  had  suggested  to  the 
physicians  in  charge,  the  importance  of  having  compressed  sponge  at 
band,  to  be  used  in  any  emergency  of  the  kind,  but  this  was  not  used 
by  the  attendant;  instead  of  applying  pressure  instantaneously,  he 
went  in  search  of  tlie  physicians,  who,  at  that  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing were  in  bed.  The  time  thus  lost  unquestionably  led  to  the  fatal 
catastrophe. 

"I  might  refer  you  to  numerous  instances  of  success  in  the  reduction 
of  old  dislocations — from  two  to  six  months*  standing — which  have 
occurred  since  the  days  of  Wiseman,  but  I  propose  to  notioo  only  the 
acciJenta  by  which  some  of  these  attempts  have  occasionally  been 
followed.  One  of  the  earliest  recorded,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able 
to  learn,  is  the  case  reported  by  Desault.* 

"During  the  effort  of  this  surgeon  to  reduce  an  old  dislocation,  sud- 
denly a  considerable  'tumcur  aerienne'  appeared  below  the  clavicle, 
which  Dcsault  attributed  to  the  'degagement  de  Fair  amasai  entre  lea 
cellules  rovi2>uc3  duUsau  cellulaireP  In  a  few  days  this  tumor  entirely 
subsided  under  the  influence  of  ^astringenta  ct  wue  compreaat'on  vxHhod- 
iqmJ  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  a  disengagement  of  air  from  the 
lacerated  cells  of  the  cellular  membrane,  as  supposed  by  Desault,  or 
of  a  rupture  of  bloodvessels,  we  leave  the  rcatler  to  determine. 

"It  IB  somewhat  singular  that  Desault  should  have  met  with  two 
cases  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Pelletan^s  explanation,  in 
our  opinion,  throws  some  light  on  this  subject.  In  iin  attempt  to 
reduce  a  luxation  of  four  months'  standing,  the  same  kind  of  'tumenr 
aerienne^  appaared.  It  was  opened,  and  the  hemorrhage  from  the  torn 
artery  was  fatal." 

"Mnlgaigne  states  that  he  is  acquainted  with  but  a  single  instance 
of  an  'emphys^me  veritable'  following  a  reduction,  and  that  is  the 
one  reported  by  Flaubert.,  in  his  MSm,  sur  pbaiimra  cos  de  htaxUuma 
dana  leaquels  Ics  efforts  pour  la  rtduciion  out  cte.  sitivis  cViicciilenia  gravta^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Repertoire  d^Anai.  ei  de  Phya.,  1827.  The  patient* 
a  female,  £et.  70,  screamed  violently  during  the  operation,  and  Mai- 
gaigne  is  disposed  to  believe  that  the  emphysema  was  independent  of 
the  luxation,  or  the  reduction. 

"Malgaigne,  himself,  attempted  reduction  in  a  cose  of  sixty-eight 
days*  standing,  but  was  forced  to  discontinue  his  eftorts  in  consequence 
of  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  tumefaction  in  the  axilla,  and  on  the 


■  D«8Ault,  Joorn.  de  Cliir.,  t.  iv.  p.  301. 
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shoulder.  loe  was  applied,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the 
awelling  was  arrested,  and  by  the  twenty-second  day,  the  blood  which 
he  thinks  came  from  ruptured  muscular  branches,  was  completely 
absorbed.* 

"  A  case  occurred  to  Flaubert,  in  which,  besides  the  tumefaction, 
the  pulse  could  not  be  felt  at  the  wrist.  The  hand  was  cold,  insensible, 
and  immovable.  The  next  day,  however,  the  pulse  returned  to  the 
wrist,  and  in  the  course  of  twenty -six  days  the  effused  blood  was  ab- 
sorbed.  Froriep  lost  a  patient  from  a  rupture  of  the  axillary  vein, 
which  proved  fatal  in  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  operation.  The 
reader  may  find  in  the  comprehen»ive  treatise  of  Malgaigne,  details 
of  cases  in  which  the  axillary  artery  was  ruptured.  We  pass  over 
those  observed  by  Verduc,  Petit,  Plainer,  Delpech,  and  that  referred 
to  by  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his  Operaiive  Surgery.  The  late  Dr.  John 
C.  Warren  tied  the  subclavian  to  arrest  the  progress  of  an  enormous 
aneurismal  tumor  in  the  axilla,  the  result  of  the  reduction  of  a  recent 
dislocation,  and  of  supposed  pressure  of  the  operator's  boot.  In  this 
instance  the  coats  of  the  artery  were  so  contused  that  sloughing  took 
place  during  a  fit  of  coughing,  five  days  after  the  accident.*  In  1824, 
M.  Leudet  lost  a  patient  at  the  hospital  at  Kouen.  The  dislocation 
was  of  only  eleven  days'  standing,  and  was  complicated  with  a  frac- 
ture of  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  as  iu  the  two  fatal  cases 
which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Prof.  Gibson,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
latter  cases  are  too  familiar  to  every  surgical  student  to  require  par- 
ticular mention  in  this  place.  Prof  Gibson,  in  connection  with  the 
report  of  the  above  case-s,  gives  briefly  the  details  of  a  faUil  operation 
by  David,  of  Rouen.  The  luxation  had  existed  several  months,  and 
great  force  was  employed  in  the  reduction.  This  resulted  in  an  inflam- 
tnation,  mortification,  and  death.  Some  years  since,  Lisfranc  attempted 
the  reduction  in  a  case  of  four  months*  standing.  He  succeeded;  but 
on  visiting  the  patient  an  hour  afterwards  he  was  found  dead.  His 
death  was  attributed  to  cerebral  congestion,  as  the  autopsy  showed  the 
axillary  artery,  veins,  and  nerves  uninjured.^  In  the  same  volume, 
MM.  Lenoir  and  Larrey  refer  to  cases  in  which  they  have  met  with 
lesion  of  the  brachial  plexus,  giving  rise  to  paralysis,  and  yet  these 
were  recent  cases,  and  the  reduction  was  most  readily  accomplished. 
But  I  will  not  multiply  cases  of  this  kind;  those  already  related  will 
suifice,  in  the  mindsof  many,  to  answer  the  question — At  what  period 
of  time  after  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  Ls  an  attempt  at  reduction 
justifiable?  When  Prof.  Gibson  lost  his  first  patient,  he  wrote  that 
'should  a  case,  similar  in  external  appearance  to  that  of  James  Scofield 
again  occur,  I  shall  feel  justified  in  adopting  a  similar  course.'*  When 
he  had  lost  his  second  patient  (John  Langton),  he  expressed  his  views 
as  follows:  'The  conclusions  which  I  am  now  prepared  to  draw  are 
directly  the  reverse  of  what  I  have  stated  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
pages ;  I  am  now  disposed  to  condemn,  in  the  most  unqualified  terms, 

»  Wnrrtju,  Amur.  Jiiurn.  Mt^d.  Scl..  vol.  xi.,  N.  8..  Ib46. 

*  Liifmnd,  Bui.  He  la  8<w.  Ch(r..  t.  \.  p.  718. 

*  (i-ibdoD,  Elemunu  of  Surg.,  vol.  1.  p.  S'24,  4th  ttd. 
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all  attempts  at  the  restoration  of  ancient  luxations  of  the  bumeruft 
and  other  bones — except  in  cases  -where  the  patient  is  remarkably  thin 
and  debilitated,  and  where  there  has  been  little  or  no  inflammation  at 
the  time  of,  or  subsequent  to  the  displacement.'  At  a  meeting  of  the 
iSociete  (le  Chimrgie  of  Paris,  July  3,  1850,  M.  Maisonneuve  reported 
a  case  in  which,  after  M.  Velpeau  had  failed,  he  succeeded  in  reducing 
a  luxation  of  the  shoulder  of  twelve  weeks*  standing,  and  elated  with 
this  triumph  over  the  veteran  of  La  Charity  he  asserts  there  are  but 
few  cases  in  which,  with  the  aid  of  chloroform,  we  may  not  succeed. 
'  Quellea  resistances  y  a-t-il  a  vaincre  id,  en  effet  ?'  he  asks.  '  II  ny  a 
jytestpie  pas  d^engreTiage;  les  muscles  sont  neutralisis  par  le  chloro/arme; 
il  rw  reste  done  que  des  adherences  fhrexises:  Von  poxirra  presqve  toujotirs 
ks  sfinnonter,  ou  les  Tompre^  But  these  fibrous  adhesions  are  not  the  only 
obstacles  to  overcome:  where  the  tissues  surrounding  the  head  have 
become  consolidated  by  inflammation,  the  axillary  vessels  and  nerves 
must  be  in  danger  of  laceration.  Perhaps,  however,  as  M.  Maisonneuve 
suggests,  this  accident  may  be  avoided  by  ^  extensions  priparatoirtSt  as 
in  the  attempts  to  restore  contracted  limbs  to  their  natural  shape." 

Norris  has  reported  three  cases  of  ancient  dislocation  into  the  axilla, 
treated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital;  one,  of  four  weeks'  standing, 
was  reduced  in  thirty  seconds  by  the  aid  of  the  pulleys;  the  second, 
which  had  existed  seven  weeks,  was  reduced  by  the  same  means  in 
about  one  hour;  and  the  third,  dislocated  ten  weeks,  was  left  unre- 
duced after  extension  and  counter-extension  had  been  made  for  an 
hour.  In  the  second  case,  however,  suppuration  occurred  in  or  about 
the  joint,  and,  on  the  tenth  day,  the  abscess  was  opened,  giving  exit 
to  a  large  amount  of  pus.  He  left  the  hospital  with  the  parts  about 
the  shoulder  still  much  hardened  and  stiit' 

•  Dislocation^  tcith  Fracture  of  the  Humerus  near  its  Upper  End, 

We  have  thus  far  omitted  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  dislocations 
of  the  humerus  accompanied  with  fracture  near  its  upper  end.  The 
older  writers,  almost  without  an  exception,  agreed  in  declaring  the 
reduction  of  these  dislocations  impossible,  until  the  fracture  had 
united.  And,  so  late  as  the  year  1828,  we  have  the  report  of  a  case 
treated  in  this  manner  by  a  surgeon  in  Massachusetts.  Dr.  Warren, 
of  Boston,  himself  reduced  the  dislocation  at  the  end  of  four  weeks, 
when  the  fracture  was  found  to  have  united.' 

But,  whatever  diflBeulty  surgeons  may  have  experienced  before  the 
introduction  of  anicsthetics,  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  the  present  day 
such  delay  is  no  longer  necessary,  at  least  in  a  great  majority  of  o«sea. 
In  order  to  the  reduction,  even  extension  and  counter-extension  are 
rendered  unnecessary,  provided  the  muscular  system  is  thorou><hly 
relaxed,  for,  by  simply  pressing  firmly  the  head  of  the  bone  towair^ 
the  socket,  the  reduction  has  often  been  speedily  accomplished. 

>  MalaoDDHDve,  Bal.  de  la  Sac.  Chlr.,  t.  i.  p.  719. 
*  Norrin,  Am«r.  Jonru.  Mad.  Soi.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  24. 

>  Boiiton  Mtjd.  iiuil  Sur({.  Journ.,  No.  i.,  1828;  also,  Aiii«r.  Joarn.  Med.  Set.,  rot.  U. 
p.  233. 
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Bichet  reports  an  example  of  this  kind  in  a  man  sixty-eight  years 
of  age,  in  whom  the  dislocation  was  complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  humerus.  The  attempt  was  not  made  until  the  fourth 
day,  when  it  proved  successful  without  extension.  The  fracture  was 
afterwards  adjusted  and  consolidated  so  that  he  recovered  the  complete 
use  of  his  arm.' 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  in  May,  1865, 
Dr.  Watson  reported  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  near  its  head, 
complicated  with  a  dislocation  into  the  axilla.  The  patient  was  a 
robust  man,  past  the  middle  age,  and  had  received  the  injury  by  a 
blow  on  the  shoulder  from  a  steam  engine.  He  was  very  much  pros- 
trated at  the  time  of  being  admitted  into  the  hospital,  and  the  exami- 
nation was  not  made  until  the  following  morning.  The  arm  was  then 
found  lying  close  to  the  side,  but  in  other  respects  it  presented  the 
usual  signs  of  a  dislocation.  Ether  was  immediately  administered; 
and  while  extension  and  counter-extension  were  applied,  and  a  sweep- 
ing motion  given  to  the  arm,  drawing  it  from  the  body,  firm  pressure 
with  the  fingers  was  made  in  the  axilla,  forcing  the  head  toward  the 
socket,  and  the  bono  slipped  into  its  position,* 

In  the  TVanaactions  of  the  American  Medical  AsaocicUion^  I  have  re- 
ported a  case  of  supposed  dislocation  accompanied  with  a  fracture, 
which  I  succeeded  in  reducing  on  the  eighth  aay.* 

Many  other  examples  have  been  recorded  by  other  surgeons  in 
which  the  reduction  has  been  accomplished  immediately,  and  without 
much  difTiculty,  by  simple  pressure  upon  the  head  of  the  bone,  while 
the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  without  the 
aid  of  extension ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  extension  in 
these  cases  is  of  any  service.  If,  however,  the  surgeon  wore  to  fail 
by  pressure  alone,  it  would  be  proper  to  employ  extension  and  mani- 
pulation;* in  the  event  of  a  failure  by  these  means,  the  case  ought 
to  be  treated  as  a  fracture,  and  the  earliest  period  after  the  union  of 
the  fragments  should  be  seized  upon  to  accomplish  the  reduction  of 
the  dislocation.  The  frequent  success  of  the  older  surgeons  by  this 
method  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  attempt. 

The  treatment  of  com|x>und  dislocations  of  this  joint  will  be  con- 
sidered in  a  separate  chapter  devoted  to  the  general  consideration  of 
compound  dislocations  of  all  the  joints  connected  with  the  long  bones. 


§  2.  Dislocation  or  ths  Humebus  Fobwabds. 

claxyicular.) 


(Suhcoracoid  and  Sub- 


Causes, — ^The  causes  of  this  dislocation  are  the  same  with  those 
which  produce  dislocation  downwards  into  the  axilla,  except  that  it  is 
more  likely  to  occur  in  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  or  upon  the  hand  when 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  arm  and  forearm  is  thrown  behind  the 


*  Richet,  Amer.  Joum.  Me*I.  Sci.,  ^ol.  xll.,new8er.,  p.  293,  from  BaUelindeThtnip. 
«  WAteon,  Amer.  Joum.  Med.  Soi..  vol.  xrl.,  new  str.,  p.  383. 

'  Op.  cil.,  vol.  Ix.  p.  93. 

*  HjLnshnm<>,  Case  reduued  hy  HauipaUtlon,  Amer.  Joum.  H«d.  BoU,  Jan.  1865, 
273 — *,  from  Med.  Examiner. 
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body.  Tf  it  is  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  the  impulse  has  usually  been 
received  rather  upon  the  back  than  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus;  or  the  upper  end  of  the  bone  having  been  orignally 
thrown  directly  downwards  upon  the  inferior  edge  of  the  scapula,  may 
have  been  made  to  assume  the  position  forwards,  beneath  the  pectoral 
muscle,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the  muscles,  or  of  the 
position  of  the  arm  in  an  attempt  to  rise.  By  this  latter  mode  of  ex- 
^planation  the  dislocation  forwards  is  consecutive  only  upon  a  disloca- 
tion downwards. 

In  several  instances  which  have  come  under  rny  notice  the  dislo- 
cation haa  been  due  to  muscular  action  alone.  In  one  example  the 
dislocation  occurred  frequently  in  consequence  of  epileptic  convulsions. 
This  was  in  the  person  of  a  lad,  aet.  18,  of  a  slenner  frame  and  feeble 
TTiuscles.  "When  the  dislocation  had  taken  placo,  he  was  frequently 
able  to  re^luce  it  himself;  sometimes  he  was  obliged  to  call  upon  a  sur- 
geon, and  at  other  times  he  left  it  out  a  day  or  two,  or  until  it  became 
reduced  spontaneously.  This  spontaneous  reduction  generally  took 
place  at  night,  during  sleep.  At  the  time  he  called  upon  me  the  bone 
nad  been  out  two  days,  and  he  could  not  reduce  it.  I  administered 
chloroform,  and  then  made  repeated  and  prolonged  "eftbrts  to  reduce 
it,  adopting  all  the  usual  modes  of  manipulation,  but  without  resort- 
ing to  mechanical  appliances.  The  father  now  refused  to  allow  me 
to  proceed,  and  he  was  taken  home  with  the  bone  unreduced.  The 
following  day  he  called  at  my  office,  to  say  that  during  the  night,  while 
asleep,  and,  he  thinks,  while  turning  over  in  bed,  the  bone  suddenly 
resumed  its  place. 

Pathology. — Omitting  for  the  present  to  speak  of  partial  luxations, 
the  existence  of  which,  as  a  form  of  traumatic  dislocation,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  question,  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  de- 
scribe the  anatomical  relations  and  the  various 
lesions  which  generally  accompany  a  complete 
luxation  forwards. 

Of  these  we  shall  observe  two  principal  varieties, 
differing  mainly  in  the  degree  or  extent  of  the  dis- 
placement. 

Thus  wo  may  find  the  head  of  the  humerus  rest- 
ing beneath  the  coracoid  process  (Fig.  224).  having 
the  conjoined  tendon  of  the  short  head  of  the  biceps 
and  of  the  coraco-branchialis  lying  upon  its  anterior 
surface,  while  its  posterior  and  outer  surface  rests 
upon  the  venter  of  the  scapula  in  front  of  the  glenoid 
fossa;  in  which  position  it  has  usually  thrust  up, 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  belly  of  the  sub- 
scapular muscle. 

Sir  Astl 6}^  Cooper,  Fcrgusson,  and  others,  when  mentioning  this  form 
of  dislocation,  call  it  a  "  dislocation  into  the  axilla;"  by  Boyer  it  is 
called  a  *' primary  luxation  forwards."  Dr.  Wood,  of  Kew  York,  has 
reported  an  example,  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  ol'  the 
humerus,  which  he  has  named  "dislocation  under  the  subscapularis 
muscle."    The  drawing  which  accompauied  the  report,  made  from  the 
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Fig.  225. 
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)paj,  sufficiently  shows  that  it  was  a  dislocation  of  the  same  cha- 
racter which  we  are  now  describing.'  And  Dr.  Parker,  of  the  same 
city,  has  called  attention  U)  a  similar  case,  an  account  of  which  wan 
first  given  in  Reese's  edition  of  Cooper's 
Surgical  Dictionary.  The  head  of  the 
humerus  reposed  in  the  "subscapular 
fossa."*  By  Malgaigne,  Vidal  (de  Cas- 
sis), and  others,  this  is  called  a  subcora- 
coid  dislocation,  a  term  which,  as  being 
more  distinctive  and  appropriate  than 
either  of  the  others,  I  shall  choose  to 
adopt 

In  the  second  variety  (Fig.  225), 
the  head,  having  escaped  from  under- 
neath the  coracoid  process,  is  made 
to  approach  nearer  to  the  sternum,  so 
as  to  apply  itself  more  or  less  closely 
to  the  inferior  edge  of  the  clavicle.  In 
which  case  the  head  and  neck  will  be 
placed  behind  both  the  pectoralis  major 
and  minor,  and  also  behind  the  short 
bead  of  the  biceps  and  coraco-brachi- 
alis ;  or  between  these  several  muscles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  ser- 
ratus  magnus,  covering  the  second  and  third  ribs,  on  the  other  hand. 

It  is  in  this  latter  position  that  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  usually 
found,  and  upon  the  appearances  which  accompany  this  more  advanced 
form  of  dislocation  writers  have  generally  based  their  descriptions, 
diagnosis,  treatment,  &c.,  of  forward  luxations. 

In  either  form  of  the  accident,  the  deltoid,  with  the  supra,  and  infra- 
spinatus, is  greatly  stretched,  and  the  two  latter  sometimes  torn ;  the 
subscapularis  is  displaced  upwards  and  backwards,  while  its  tendon  is 
in  some  instances  completely  wrenched  from  the  head  of  the  humerus. 
Mr.  Erichsen  has  seen  the  lesser  tubercle  itself  completely  broken  oft' 
in  two  examples  of  this  accident  which  he  has  been  permitted  to  exa- 
mine after  death.*  Occasionally  the  nxiUary  nerves  are  carried  for- 
wards with  the  head  of  the  bone;  and  in  this  cA.se  the  pain  produced 
by  their  being  thus  pressed  U{X)n  is  even  greater  than  iu  dislocations 
into  the  axilla. 

In  this  accident,  as  in  dislocation  downwards,  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  is  sometimes  broken;  the  circumilex  nerve  muy  be  contused  or 
ruptureil,  and  the  capsule  is  generally  torn  very  extensively. 

St/mptoTTus. — If  the  dislocation  is  subclavicular  (Fig.  225j,  a  depression 
exists  under  the  outer  end  of  the  acromion  process,  extending  also  un- 
derneath its  posterior  margin ;  the  elbow  hangs  away  from  the  body, 
and  a  little  backwards;  the  axis  of  the  limb  is  much  changwl,  being 
thrown  inwards  in  the  direction  of  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  the 
whole  body  inclining  moderately  to  the  same  side;  there  is  also  more 


»  Wood.  New  York  Journ.  of  Med.,  M»v.  1850,  p.  262. 

"  Parker,  Nt^w  York  Journ.  of  M-d.,  Mftroh,  1852,  p.  187. 

*  Ej-ichM»n,  3citfitc«  and  Art  of  Surgvry,  2d  Araer.  ed.,  p.  250. 
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or  less  inability  to  move  the  arm^  especially  in  a  direction  forwards  or 
outwards;  a  fuluess  is  seen  underneath  the  clavicle,  and  to  the  sternal 
side  of  the  coracoid  process,  occasioned  by  the  head  of  the  humerus ; 
the  head  moving  with  the  shaft.  To  these  we  may  add  the  common 
sign  of  all  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  mentioned  by  Dugas,  viz:  the 
impossibility  of  placing  the  hand  upon  the  opposite  shoulder  while  at 
the  same  moment  the  elbow  is  made  to  touch  the  front  of  the  chest. 

If  the  dislocation  is  forwards,  but  subcoracoid  fFig,  226),  the  head 
of  the  bone  will  be  fo\md  below  this  process  and  deep  in  the  anterior 

Fig.  226. 


Bdbeorftcold  lojtatioD. 


margin  of  the  axillary  fossa.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  so  distinctly 
felt;  but  the  other  signs  are  the  same  as  in  the  dislocation  forward's 
under  the  clavicle. 

Prognosis. — While  on  the  other  hand  experience  has  shown  that  the 
axillary  nerves  and  artery  are  less  liable  to  suffer  serious  and  permanent 
injury  than  in  dislocation  downwards,  and  that  the  capsule,  with  the 
tendinous,  and  muscular  tissues  about  the  joint,  are  no  more  liable  to 
laceration,  on  the  other  hand,  the  diflliculty  of  reduction  has  been  often 
increaaed,  and  consequently  a  larger  number  of  examples,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  actual  number  which  occur,  have  been  left  unreduced. 

Dr.  Norris  relates  a  case  which  the  surgeon  who  was  first  called 
supposed  to  be  a  mere  contusion,  but  which,  on  being  admitted  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  three  months  after  the  accident,  was  found  to 
be  a  dislocation  forwanls  under  the  clavicle.  The  arm  was  almost 
useless.    Dr.  Norris  made  extension  and  counter-extension  with  pul- 
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leys  nearly  an  hour,  but  to  no  purpose;  and  finally,  at  the  request  of 
the  patient,  the  attempt  was  given  over.' 

TVeatmenl.— The  same  rules  of  treatment  which  we  have  estab- 
lished in  relation  to  dislocations  into  the  axilla  will  be  found  to  be 
applicable  to  this  dislocation,  with  the  exception  that  the  extension 
will  have  to  be  made,  generally  at  firsts  somewhat  in  a  line  backwards 
from  the  body,  and  that  our  efforts  will  frequently  have  to  be  con- 
tinued with  more  perseverance,  although  with  leas  fear  of  injury  in 
consequence  of  supposed  adhesions  between  the  artery  and  the  adjacent 
tifiBues.  The  extension  also  must  always  be  made  downwards  and  out- 
ward^ if  the  dislocation  is  subclavicular,  until  the  head  of  the  bone 
baa  escaped  from  beneath  the  coracoid  process;  we  may  then  |>ull 
directly  outwards  or  even  upwards,  while  at  the  same  moment  press- 
\ire  is  made  with  the  baud  upon  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  direction 
of  the  socket. 

If  the  dislocation  is  subcoraooiil,  our  modes  of  procedure  need 
scarcely  vary  in  any  respect  from  those  which  wc  have  recommended 
fbr  dislocations  into  the  axilla. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  following  case  has  been  found  sufficient  in 
several  examples  of  subcoracoid  dislocation. 

Mr.  McA.,  of  Buffalo,  a3t.  73,  moderately  muscular,  fell  through  a 
trap-door,  striking  upon  his  right  elbow  and  dislocating  the  humerus 
forwards.  Within  two  hours  after  the  accident  I  found  the  head  of 
the  bone  resting  under  the  coracoid  process,  where  it  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  and  seen.  There  was  a  marked  depression  under  the 
acromion  process,  and  the  arm  was  carried  out  from  the  body  and 
slightly  back.  He  had  not  suffered  much  pain.  The  patient  was 
seated  in  a  chair,  and  while  Dr.  Lemon,  who  was  at  that  time  my 
pupil,  supported  the  acromion  process,  I  pushed  the  head  of  the 
humerus  outwards  toward  the  socket,  with  my  left  hand,  while  with 
my  right  I  pulled  gently  upon  the  arm  in  the  dircctiou  of  the  axis  of 
the  body.  After  about  twenty  seconds  it  slid  suddenly  into  its  place 
with  an  audible  snap. 

Simple  manipulation  alone  will  also  be  found  sufficient  in  many 
cases  of  subclavicular  dislocation. 

A  German,  Simeon  Grennas,  set.  21,  fell  upon  an  icy  side- walk  and 
dislocated  his  right  humerus  under  the  clavicle.  We  fouud  him  about 
an  hour  after  the  accident  sitting  with  his  head  inclined  to  his  right 
side,  and  supporting  bis  elbow  with  his  left  hand.  A  marked  depres- 
sion existed  under  the  outer  end  of  the  acromion  process,  and  instead 
of  the  usual  fulness  there  was  a  flatness  under  the  process  behind. 
The  ellww  was  carried  out  from  the  body  and  very  slightly  backwards. 
While  Dr.  Boardman  supported  the  acromion  process  I  lifted  the  elbow 
from  the  side,  carrying  it  first  upwards  and  backwards,  and  then  for- 
wards, making  thus  a  short  detour  with  the  arm,  and  when  the  ma- 
noeuvre was  nearly  completed  the  bone  slid  into  its  socket  with  a  slight 
snap.     No  extension  was  used,  and  no  more  force  was  employed  than 


Norria,  Amer.  Joarn.  Hed.  Sol.,  vol.  zzr.  p.  279. 
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was  sufficient  to  lift  and  rotate  the  arm.  He  was  not  at  the  time  o(  the 
reduction  faint,  nor  were  his  muscles  relaxed  from  any  other  cause. 

More  than  once  I  have  accomplished  the  reduction  by  extension 
made  directly  upwards,  as  in  the  following  example. 

A  gentleman,  forty-five  years  of  age,  had  his  left  shoulder  dislocated 
forwards  under  the  clavicle  in  a  r.iilroad  collision  on  tlie  8th  of  Octo- 
ber, 18;'j8.  a  young  surgeon  had  been  making  extension  in  variou.'* 
ways  for  half  an  hour,  when,  by  placing  my  foot  upon  the  top  of  the 
scapula  and  drawing  the  arm  directly  upwards.  I  accomplished  the 
reduction  immediately  and  without  much  eftbn.  Six  months  after 
the  accident,  I  found  the  deltoid  muscle  considerably  wasted,  and  he 
wa^ still  imable  to  raise  his  arm  to  a  right  angle  with  the  Ixniy. 

I  have  in  tliis  way  also  reduced  a  dislocation  which  had  existed 
seventeen  days,  the  nature  of  the  accident  having  been  misunderstootl 
by  the  attending  surgeon.  The  man  was  twenty- three  years  old.  and 
quite  muscular.  The  dislocation  had  been  produced  by  a  severe  blow 
received  directly  upon  the  shoulder,  and  the  arm  was  still  considerably 
swollen  and  very  tender.  The  reduction  was  accomplished  in  a  few 
seconds  while  the  patient  was  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  but 
by  my  hands  alone,  aided  only  by  the  pressure  of  the  foot  upon  the 
top  of  the  scapula. 

In  December,  1857,  Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  and  myself  reduced  a 
subclavicular  dislocation  of  the  right  shoulder,  which  had  existed  sixty 
days,  in  a  man  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  The  surgeon  who  first  saw 
the  man  thought  it  was  onl}''  a  sprain  or  a  severe  bruise.  When  he 
came  to  Buffulo,  the  whole  limb  was  enormously  swollen,  and  neither 
Dr.  White  nor  myself  had  much  expectation  of  accomplishing  a  reduc- 
tion without  a  resort  to  pulleys  and  amesthetics.  He  was,  however, 
placed  upon  the  floor,  and  after  extension  made  for  about  half  an 
nour,  during  which  time  we  had  pulled  the  arm  in  various  flirectiona. 
upwards,  outwards,  and  downwards,  I  at  la.st  succeeded  while  my  heel 
was  place^l  in  the  axilla,  and  while  the  limb  was  undergoing  a  slight 
rotation.     No  ana3sthetic  was  employed. 

These  several  cases  are  mentioned  that  the  surgeon  may  understand 
how  impossible  it  is  always  to  establish  absolute  and  invariable  rules 
of  procedure  which  shall  be  applicable  to  every  accident  of  this  cha- 
racter. The  method  wliich  will  succeed  readily  in  one  case  may  fail 
completely  in  another,  although  belonging  to  the  same  class,  and  not 
apparently  diflering  in  its  anatomical  relations.  Before  relinquishing 
the  attempt,  we  ought  to  have  put  in  requisition  all  the  expedients 
which  the  experience  of  other  surgeons  hiis  shown  to  be  worthy  of  a 
trial. 

{  3.  Dislocation  or  the  HuMEaus  Backwabds.     (SubspinoiLa.) 

This  form  of  dislocation  has  been  seldom  met  with.  Only  two 
cases  according  to  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper,  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital  in 
thirty-eight  years ;  but  in  the  la.'it  eiiition  of  Sir  Astlcy  Cooper's 
treatise  on  Fractures  and  Dislocations,  edited  b^  Bransby  Cooper,  nine 
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cases  are  mentioned.'  Sedillot,*  ^^a^gaigne.  Desolaux,'  Van  Buren/ 
W.  Parker,*  Lepelletier,*  Trowbridge/  Pbyaick,  Snyder/  and  myself, 
have  each  seen  one  example.' 

CbtwM. — One  of  the  patients  mentioned  in  Mr.  Cooper'a  book  had 
his  shoulder  dislocated  backwards  in  an  epileptic  convulsion;  one  had 
fallen  upon  his  shoulder;  another  met  with  the  accident  while  pushing 
^^^  person  violently  with  the  arm  elevatetl ;  and  a  fourth,  seen  by  Mr. 
^VColey,  "was  pulled  down  by  a  calf  which  he  was  driving,  a  cord 
I  hAVing  been  tied  to  one  of  the  calf  *8  legs,  and  being  held  fast  by  the 
I  m.an*a  hand."  My  own  patient,  Frederick  Kretner,  had  his  arm  caught 
I  in  machinery  on  the  14th  of  Jan.  1860,  The  dislocation  was  dis- 
covered when  I  was  preparing  to  amputate  the  arm  soon  afler  the 
1  accident  occurred.  Of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  other  cases  were 
^^i>roduced  no  precise  account  is  given.  Desclaux^s  patient  fell  from  a 
^Height  yyiih.  his  arm  in  front  of  him.  In  the  case  seen  by  Dr.  Parker, 
of  New  York,  a  woman,  tet.  60,  had  fallen  forwards  and  struck  upon 
the  outside  of  her  elbow,  arm,  and  shoulder.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
reduce  it  until  the  fourteenth  day,  she  not  having  for  some  time  called 
the  attention  of  any  surgeon  to  its  condition.  Trowbridge's  patient 
was  thrown  from  a  horse,  striking  on  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Pathology. — Mr.  Cooper  has  given  us  a  careful  account  of  the  dis- 
section in  the  case  of  Air.  Complin,  already  alluded  to,  whose  arm  had 
n  dislocated  by  muscular  spasm.  This  gentleman  was  fifly-two 
^rs  of  age,  and  had  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits,  in  one  of  which 
the  shoulder  was  dislocated.  Many  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  it, 
but  although  it  seemed  to  be  easily  drawn  into  its  socket  by  extension 
merely,  yet,  as  soon  as  the  force  ceased,  the  head  of  the  bone  slipped 
again  upon  the  dorsum  scapulse,  and  in  this  situation,  it  was  finally 
permitted  to  remain  until  his  death,  which  did  not  take  place  until 
five  years  after.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  able  to  move  the  limb 
but  very  slightly,  so  that  his  arm  was  almost  useless. 

Mr.  Cooper,  to  whom  the  arm  was  sent  afler  death,  found  the  head 
Df  the  bone  resting  under  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  against  th^ 
posterior  edge  of  the  glenoid  fossa,  where  it  had  formed  a  slight 
depression,  and  the  head  itself  had  become  somewhat  changed  in  form 
by  absorption.  The  tendon  of  the  subscapularis  muscle  and  the 
ternal  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament  were  torn  at  the  point  where 
the  muscle  was  inserted,  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  capsule  re- 
mained, having  been  pressetl  back  by  the  head  of  the  bone.  The 
Bupra-spinatus  was  stretched,  while  the  infra-spinatus  and  teres  minor 
■were  relaxed.  The  long  head  of  the  biceps  was  elongated  but  not 
ruptured.  The  glenoid  fossa  was  rough  and  irregular  upon  its  sur- 
face, the  cartilage  being  absorbed. 

'  A.  Cooper,  op.  cit..  p.  352,  eto. 

"  Seilillol.  Amer.  .Murn.  of  Mod.  Scl.,  vol.  xlli.  p.  551,  Feb.  1834. 

■  D«»claQx,  Nmw  Vi»rk:  Journ.  of  Meil-,  Nov.  18S1,  p.  109,  from  Revu«  MWicale. 

'  VanBuKii.  ibid..  Nov.  1S5I.  p.  lUi.  »  Parlcftr,  ibid.,  Mnrch.  1^52,  p.  186. 

•  Lepellotier,  Amer.  Journ.  Mfd.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  52fi,  from  Aruli.  O^n.,  Nov.  1834. 

•  TrowlirifJgt;*,  Bo»t.  Med,  aud  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  xxvli.  p.  91>.       *  OibifOn'R  ?^urgery. 

•  Bxibmplert  har*»  nUo  been  ftoen  by  Dupuxtren,  Amolt,  B«»flt,  Levaeher,  B**rftM,  Pi- 
leia,  Vtilpeaa,  KwguniiOn  and  Kirkbride.    New  York  Jonrn.  H<^d.,  March,  1852, p.  193. 
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8ibiplaou«  dliliKallQii. 


The  fact  that  the  bone  would  not  remain  in  place  when  reduced,  was 
explained  by  the  rupture  of  the  subacapularis,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  antagonism  to  the  action  of  the  infra  spinatus  and  teres  minor.' 

The  accompanying  drawing  is  a  copy  of  that  furnished  by  Mr. 
Cooper,  to  illustrate  the  position  occupie<i  by  the  bone. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  this  case  has  been  regarded  by  Vidal  (de 

Cassis),  Malgaigne,  and  others,  as  only 
subacromial,  and  as  a  variety  of  the  dis- 
location backwards,  differing  from  that 
in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  occupies 
a  position  underneath  the  spine.  But 
as  I  can  see  no  difference  except  in  the 
degree  or  extent  of  the  displacement,  I 
prefer  not  to  regard  the  difltinction  mado 
by  these  surgeons. 

Si/mpioTns. — The  signs  of  this  acci- 
dent are,  a  projection  under  the  spine 
of  the  scapula,  produced  by  the  head  of 
the  bone,  the  ht^ad  being  obedient  to  the 
motions  of  the  arm;  a  corresponding 
depression  in  front  and  under  the  outer 
extremity  of  the  acromion  process;  -a 
wide  space  between  the  head  of  the  bone 
and  the  coracoid  process,  into  which  the 
fingers  may  be  pushed  deeply;  the  axis  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus 
directed  upwards  and  outwards  toward  a  point  j»jsterior  to  the  glenoid 
fossa;  the  forearm  carried  forwards  across  the  chest;  the  humerus 
rotated  inwards,  unless  the  subscapularis  muscle  is  torn ;  immobililv, 
but  the  motions  of  the  arm  are  not  generally  so  much  impaired  as  in 
either  of  the  other  dislocations;  and  iinally,  as  in  all  other  disloc^itions 
of  the  humerus,  the  hand  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  opposite  shoulder 
while  the  elbow  touches  the  side  or  front  of  the  chest.  In  Parker's 
case  the  elbow  was  thrown  outwards,  although  the  arm  was  curried 
'very  much  across  the  chest.  Desclaux's  patient  held  his  hand  upoa 
his  head,  with  his  arm  horizontally  across  his  body. 

Usually  the  diagnosis  will  be  easily  made;  in  my  own  case  Uie 
position  of  the  head  of  the  bone  was  easily  recognized,  but  Sir  Astley 
relates  one  case  in  which,  ou  the  morning  following  the  accident,  a 
surgeon  was  unable  to  discover  the  dislocation,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  Bransby  Cooper  failed  to  make  the  diagnosis;  nor,  indeed,  on  the 
twenty-third  day  did  Sir  Astley  himself  dcLermine  that  it  was  a  dis- 
location, until  he  had  unexpectedly  reduced  it  while  manipulating 
upon  the  arm.  In  a  second  example.  Sir  Astle}^  at  first  believed  it 
to  be  a  fracture,  but  a  more  careful  examination  showed  it  to  be  a 
dislocation  backwards.  In  this  instance  the  limb  could  not  be  rotated 
outwards,  as  the  subscapularis  was  not  torn,  and  continued  to  oiler 
resistance  when  the  arm  was  moved  in  this  direction;  ho  vfus  also 
suffering  much  more  pain  than  did  the  other  patients,  owing,  as  Sir 
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Astley  thinks,  to  pressure  upon  the  articular  nerves.  In  the  case  of 
Mr.  Collinson,  also  mentioned  by  Mr.  Cooper,  a  surgeon  who  saw  the 
patient  immediately  after  the  accident,  failed  to  discover  the  true 
nature  of  the  injury;  and  Trowbridge's  patient  had  suffered  a  dislo- 
cation several  weeks  before  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  fully 
determined. 

Prognosis, — ^The  reduction  lias  alwa^'s  been  sooner  or  later  accom- 
plished, except  in  one  instance;  in  this  case  we  have  seen  that  the  arm 
never  recovered  any  considerable  degree  of  usefulness.  Mr.  Collinson's 
arm,  reduced  on  the  second  day,  was  restored  to  all  of  its  functions 
within  one  month.  Dr.  Parker's  patient  had  nearly  recovered  the 
complete  use  of  her  arm  at  the  end  of  four. weeks,  although  it  was  not 
reduced  until  it  had  been  out  fourteen  days.  Sedillot  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  dislocation  in  the  case  of  his  patient,  at  the  end  of  one 
year  and  fif^n  days,  Lepelletier  after  forty-five  days.  Trowbridge 
after  forty  days,  and  in  this  latter  case,  we  are  informed  that  the  arm 
was  restored  to  usefulnass. 

TVeatmcnL — In  the  first  case  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "  the 
bandages  were  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  head  of  tne  hume- 
rus had  been  in  the  axilla,  and  the  extension  was  made  in  the  same 
direction  as  in  that  accident"  (downwards  and  a  little  outwards).  In 
less  than  five  minutes  the  bone  slipped  into  its  socket  with  a  loud  snap. 
The  second  case  was  treated  successfully  in  the  same  way.  Mr.  Duim 
also  having  failed  to  reduce  by  pulling  upwards,  finally  succeeded  by 
pulling  at  the  wrist  downwards  and  forwards,  while  an  assistant  pushed 
the  head  of  the  bone  toward  the  socket;  the  heel  was  not  placed  in 
the  axilla,  which  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper  thinks  would  have  only  retarded 
the  reduction.  Mr.  Key  also  failed  to  accomplish  reduction  while  car- 
rying the  arm  upwards  and  backwards,  but  when  the  patient  had  be- 
come faint,  by  placing  the  heel  in  the  axilla  and  pulling  downwards  a 
minute  or  two,  the  bone  was  reduced.  Vidal  (de  Cassis)  recommends 
the  same  plan,  namely,  that  wc  shall  pull  in  the  direction  in  which  we 
find  the  limb;  Trowbridge  employed  the  pulleys  successfully,  the  ex- 
tea«ion  being;  made  downwards  and  forwards:  while  Dr.  Parker  suc- 
ceeded equally  well  with  his  patient,  by  "  pulling  the  arm  outvs'-ards, 
downwards,  and  slightly  forwards."  Counter-extension  was  at  the  same 
time  made  by  a  sheet  in  the  axilla,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  was 
pushed  toward  the  socket  by  the  hand.  In  Mr.  Collinson's  case,  the 
scapula  was  supported  by  a  towel,  while  "  gradual  extension  of  the 
limb  was  made  directly  outwards,  and  then  the  arm  being  moved  slowly 
forwards,  the  head  of  the  hone  was  distinctly  heard  t^j  snap  into  iia 
socket."  The  time  occupied  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes. 
Sir  Astley,  however,  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the  methoti  which 
succeeded  so  happily  in  the  case  of  Mr.  G.,  while  he  was  still  manipu- 
lating with  a  view  to  determine  the  character  of  the  accident.  "  I 
readily  reduced  the  bone,"  he  remarks,  "by  raising  the  head  and  arm, 
and  by  turning  the  hand  backwards  behind  the  head."  In  one  other 
instance,  having  failed  to  reduce  it  by  slight  extension  outwards,  he 
raised  the  arm  i)erpendicularly,  and  at  the  same  time  forced  it  back- 
wards behind  the  patient's  head,  and  the  reduction  was  promptly 
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eiTectecl.  In  the  case  of  Kretner,  I  first  attempted  reduction  hj 
pi*e88ure  directly  upon  the  head  of  the  humerus,  but  fulling,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  the  arm  outwards  and  downwards,  which  manipulation 
was  attended  with  immediate  success.  The  patient  was  under  the 
influence  of  chloroform. 

Ader  the  reduction,  a  compress  should  be  placed  against  the  head 
of  the  bone,  and  underneath  the  spine  of  the  scapula,  and  this  should 
be  secured  in  its  place  by  several  turn.s  of  a  roller.  The  forearm 
ought  also  to  be  placed  in  a  sling,  with  the  elbow  thrown  a  little  back 
of  the  centre  of  the  body,  so  as  to  direct  the  head  of  the  humerus 
forwards. 


§  4.  Pautiai^  Dislocations  op  the  HuMsacs. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  related  in  his  treatise  two  oases  of  supposed 
incomplete  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  forwards;  and  in  con- 
firmation of  his  views  he  ha^  added  an  account  of  the  appearances 
presented  on  dissection  in  the  body  of  a  subject  brought  into  the 
rooms  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Bransby  Cooper,  in  his  edition  of 
the  same  work,  furnishes  the  report  of  a  similar  case  which  came 
under  the  observation  of  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Glasgow.  Hargravc  and 
Dupuytreu  have  each  reported  one  example  of  this  species  of  dislo- 
cation, in  which  its  existence  was  said  to  be  confirmed  by  dissection- 
Petit,  Duverney,  Chopart,  Sedillot,  Miller,  Gibson,  Mal^aigne,  and 
many  others  have  admitted  its  possibility;  Malgaigne,  however,  only 
admits  its  existence  when  the  capsule  remains  entire. 

Without  intending  to  examine  very  much  at  length  the  value  of 
these  opinions,  I  shall  content  myself  with  declaring  that  the  exist- 
ence of  this,  or  of  any  other  form  of  partial  luxation  of  the  shoulder- 
joint,  as  a  traumatic  aocident,  has  not  up  to  this  moment  been  fairly 
established;  and  that  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  joint  renders  its 
occurrence  exceedingly  improbable,  if  not  absolutely  impossible. 

The  oidy  exami»le  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Coopor,  in  which  a 
dissection  was  made,  showed  that  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  had 
been  ruptured,  and  that  the  capsule  was  torn,  while  the  head  of  the 
humerus  was  resting  under  the  coracoid  process.  We  shall  have  no 
difficulty,  therefore,  in  assigning  it  to  its  proper  place  as  a  complete, 
sub-coracoid  dislocation.  In  Mr.  Ilargrave^s  case  also,  the  tendon  of 
the  biceps  was  torn;  while  Dupuytren  ornils  to  mention  what  was  the 
actual  fact  in  relation  to  this  tendon  in  the  case  seen  by  him,  but  it  ia 
distinctly  stated  that  the  head  of  the  bone  rested  upon  the  ribs.  Mr, 
Ilargravc  seems,  therefore,  to  have  described  a  case  of  rupture  of  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps,  and  it  is  probable  that  Dupuytren,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  previous  history  of  the  subject,  has  given  us  a  faithful 
ftooount  of  a  pathological  dislocation,  a  result  of  disease,  and  not  of  a 
direct  injury. 

K  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  driven  from  its  socket  by  violence, 
and  remains  thus  displaced,  it  is,  wo  uHsume.,  a  complete  luxation; 
since  it  is  only  by  having  placed  the  semi-diamcter  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  glenoid  fossa  that  it  can  be  made 
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Fig.  228. 


for  one  moment  to  retain  its  abnormal  position.  To  accomplish  this 
amount  of  displacement  upwards,  or  upwards  and  forwards,  or  directly 
forwards,  the  acromion  or  the  coracoid  process  must  be  broken. 
While  its  occurrence  in  any  other  direction  must  involve  at  least  a 
most  extraordinary  extension,  if  not  an  actual  laceration  of  the  capsule. 
K  we  admit,  with  Malgaigne,  that  occasionally  the  capsule  has  been 
found  capable  of  such  extraordinary  extension  without  actual  rupture, 
we  still  are  unwilling  to  regard  this  as  a  fair  example  of  a  partial  dis- 
location, since  the  head  of  the  bone  no  longer  moves  in  its  socket, 
being  at  no  point  in  actual  contact  with  the  articular  surface  of  the 
glenoid  fossxi.  It  is  essentially  a  complete  dislocation,  according  to  all 
the  admitted  definitions  of  this  term. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  a  majority  of  these  accidents  were  examples 
of  rupture  or  of  displacement  of  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps,  the  eflect  ot  which,  as  Mr. 
John  G,  Smith,*  and  Mr.  Soden*  have 
shown  by  a  number  of  dissections, 
is  to  allow  the  head  of  the  humerus 
to  be  drawn  upwards  and  forwards 
in  its  socket,  until  it  is  arrested  by 
the  two  processes,  and  by  the  co- 
raco-acromial  ligament.  Says  Mr. 
Soden:  "To  enable  the  bone  to  main- 
tain its  equilibrium,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  capsular  muscles  should 
exactly  counterbalance  each  other; 
amd  as  there  is  no  muscle  from  the 
ribs  to  the  humerus  to  antagonize 
the  upper  capsular  muscles"  (that  is, 
to  draw  the  head  of  the  humerus 
downwards),  "  it  is  suggested  that 
this  office  is  performed  by  the  sin- 
gular course  of  the  long  tendon  of  the  biceps,  which  by  passing  over 
the  head  of  the  bone,  when  the  muscle  is  put  in  action,  tends  to  throw 
the  head  downwards,  and  backwards;  it  follows,  therefore,  that  the 
tendon  being  removed,  the  head  of  the  bone  would  rise  upwards  and 
forwards." 

The  drawing  (Fig.  228)  represents  the  case  of  displacement  of  the 
tendon  of  the  biceps  seen  l>y  Mr.  Soden,  and  of  which  he  had  been 
permitted  to  make  a  dissection.' 

I  have  myself  frequently  observed,  and  I  have  before,  when  speaking 
of  the  prognosis  or  results  of  dislocations,  called  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  the  hea.d  of  the  humerus  sometimes  remains  for  a  long  time  after 
the  reduction  has  been  eflFected  slightly  advanced  in  its  socket,  so  as 
to  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  it  is  not  properly  reduced.  While  I  am 
writing,  two  additional  illustrations  have  come  under  my  notice,  in 

*  Ara*»r.  Jnam.  M*vi.  Bot.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  219,  May,  183fi.  from  Lond.  Med.  Qm. 
■   IhM.,  vo!.  xxix.  p.  460,  from  Lnnrt.  Med.  OaV.  Joly,  1S41. 

*  Pirrie**  Systrm  of  Surg.,  Amt*t.  ed.,  p.  255  ;  oUo,  Sir  Astlejr  Cooper,  ediWd  b/ 
Dnuksbjr  Cooptsr,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  363. 
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one  of  which  the  patient,  a  lad  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  had 
been  subjected  to  the  pulleys  during  four  consecutive  hours  to  accom- 
plish a  more  complete  reduction. 

The  same  thing,  also,  has  been  noticed  by  me  occasionally  where 
the  shoulder  had  been  subjected  to  a  violent  wrench,  but  no  actual 
dislocation  had  ever  occurred.  In  either  case  the  explanation  is  pro- 
bably the  same,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  has  been  broken  or 
displaced.  I  mean  to  say  that  in  this  circumstance  we  may  find  a 
su&cient  and  perhaps  the  most  frequent  explanation ;  yet  it  is  quite 
probable  that  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  the  laceration  of  the 
capsule,  and  the  action  of  the  muscles,  are  alone  concerned  in  the 
production  of  this  phenomenon.  I  have  seen  one  example,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Craig,  of  Brooklyn,  in  which  the  tendon  suddenly  re- 
sumed its  position  after  the  lapse  of  several  days,  and  the  prominence 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus  at  once  disappeared. 

Alfred  Mercer,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
this  same  subject,  relates  several  examples  of  forward  displacement 
after  injuries  to  the  shoulder-joint,  one  of  which,  as  being  exceedingly 
pertinent,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting. 

"Mrs.  B.,  a  well  developed  woman,  of  full  habit,  aged  fifty-six,  seven 
years  since  was  thrown  from  a  carriage,  dislocating  her  right  shoulder, 
which  was  reduced  a  short  time  after  the  accident,  but  the  shoulder 
was  painful,  and  tender  to  the  touch,  and  almost  useless  for  months 
after.  She  could  carry  the  arm  forwards  and  backwards,  but  could  not 
raise  it  from  the  side,  or  carry  the  hand  behind  her,  or  raise  it  to  her 
head,  for  fourteen  months.  She  has  gradually  gained  better  use  of 
her  arm,  but  now,  July,  1858,  she  cannot  raise  the  elbow  from  the 
side  more  than  half  way  to  a  horizontal  position  without  assistance, 
but  with  assistance,  the  arm  may  be  carried  into  any  position  without 
pain  or  resistance.  Measurement  shows  no  appreciable  difterence  in 
the  size  or  length  of  the  arm,  or  size  of  the  shoulder ;  but  the  point  of 
the  shoulder  is  still  tender  to  the  touch,  is  prominent  in  front,  and 
correspondingly  flattened  behind.  The  head  of  the  humerus  appears 
to  rest  against  the  outside  of  the  coracoid  process,  but  the  fulness  of 
habit  obscures  the  diagnosis,  compared  with  the  other  cases.  Several 
doctors,  at  different  times,  have  examined  the  shoulder ;  some  have 
said  it  was  not  properly  reduced,  and  advised  a  suit  for  malpractice. 

"I  examined  the  shoulder  again  in  November  last;  it  presented  the 
same  general  appearance,  although  the  patient  was  much  thinner  in 
flesh  from  recent  sickness.  Some  six  weeks  previous  to  this  exami- 
nation, in  a  sudden  and  thoughtless  effort  to  raise  the  arm  above  the 
head,  the  muscles  unexpectedly  obeyed  the  will ;  since  which  time 
she  has  had  perfect  use  of  it,  though  the  deformity  still  remains.  She 
thinks  she  felt  or  heard  a  snap  when  the  arm  went  up,  but  it  was 
followed  by  no  pain,  soreness,  or  swelling."* 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  in  this  case  at  least,  the 
eformity  and  maiming  were  due  in  a  great  measure  to  a  displace- 
MDt  of  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.* 

*  H«rc«r,  Baffalo  M*>d.  Jonm.,  rol.  xiv.  p.  641,  April,  1659. 
>  firooufield't  Cbirurg.  Obdorr.,  rol.  ii.  p.  7f>. 
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DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE  HEAD   OF  THE   RADIUS 


I  HAVE  met  with  eigliteen  examples  of  diBlocation  of  the  head  of 
the  radius;  of  which  fourteen  were  dislocated  forwards  and  only  four 
backwai'da:  or,  rejecting  those  cases  which  were  complicated  with 
fracture,  I  have  recorded  eight  cases  of  simple  forward  luxation,  and 
two  of  simple  l>ackward  luxation.  My  experience,  therefore,  does 
not  correspond  with  the  experience  of  Boyer,  Velpeau,  Vidal  (de 
ssis),  Chelius,  B.  Cooper,  Guthrie,  Gibson,  and  some  others,  who 
clare  that  the  dislocation  backwards  is  the  more  frequent  of  the 
two.  Indeed,  I  ought  to  say  of  both  of  the  examples  of  backward 
luxation  of  the  radius  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  and  which 
I  have  marked  as  simple,  that  they  were  ancient  luxations,  and  I  am 
t  entirely  certain,  therefore,  that  they  had  not  been  originally  com- 
icated  with  a  fracture,  although  at  the  time  of  my  examination  they 
presented  no  such  evidence. 


■i     not 
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§  1.  Dislocation  of  thb  Head  of  the  Radius  For  wards. 


Ih,use3. — A  fall  upon  the  elbow,  the  blow  being  received  directly 
n  the  posterior  face  of  the  head  of  the  radius;  a  fall  upon  the 
d  with  the  forearm  extended  and  pronated;  extreme  pronation  of 
forearm ;  or,  according  to  Deuuc^,  a  blow  upon  the  inside  of  the 
)w,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  violent  adduction  of  the  forearm. 
In  children,  and  especially  in  those  of  a  strumous  habit,  whose 
ligaments  arc  feeble,  a  subluxation  forwards,  or  even  a  complete  luxa- 
tion, is  occasionally  produced  by  being  lilled  suddenly  from  the  floor 
by  the  hand  or  by  an  attempt  to  sustain  the  child  when  he  is  about 
to  fall.  I  have  seen  several  examples  of  this  latter  form  of  the  acci- 
dent produced  in  this  way.  Batchelder,'  Sylvester/  Goyrand,'  and 
many  other  surgeons  have  mentioned  similar  cases. 

Dr.  Krackowitzer  related  to  the  New  York  Academy,  in  1856,  a 
case  of  complete  dislocation  forwards,  produced,  as  was  supposed,  in 
the  act  of  turning  the  child  in  delivery.  The  arm  was  eochymosed, 
and  the  dislocation  was  very  distinct.* 

■  Ntfv  York  Joarit.  Mud.,  May.  1856,  p.  333. 

>  Amer.  Journ.  Mwl.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  20(1,  Jan.  1843. 

*  n.ia.,  ToL  xxxii.  p.  2-JS,  Jnly.  1843. 

*  Krackowitzer,  New  Vurk  Journ.  Mod.,  Maroli,  18&7,  p.  2t>2. 
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Fig.  229. 


Pathological  Anatomy. — The  head  of  the  radius  is  carried  forwards 
upon  the  humerus,  and  sometimes  a  little  inwards  or  outwards ;  the 

anterior  and  external  lateral  liga- 
ments, with  the  annular,  are  gene- 
rally more  or  less  broken.  Some- 
times the  anterior  and  external 
lateral  are  alone  broken,  the  annu- 
lar Ligament  being  then  sufficiently 
stretched  to  allow  of  the  complete 
dislocation ;  or  the  anterior  and 
annular  having  given  way,  the 
external  lateral  may  remain  intact. 
Symptoms, — The  head  of  the 
radius  can  in  general  be  distinctly 
felt  in  its  new  situation,  rotating 
under  the  finger  when  the  hand  is 
pronated  and  supinated;  we  may 
sometimes  also  recognize  a  depres- 
sidn  corresponding  to  its  natural 
situation,  behind  and  below  the 
little  head  of  the  humerus.  The 
external  border  of  the  forearm  is 
slightly  shortened,  and  the  arm  in- 
clines  unnaturally  outwards.  The 
tendon  of  the  biceps  is  relaxed. 
The  forearm  is  generally  pronated, 
sometimes  it  is  in  a  position  mid- 
way between  supination  and  pronation,  but  I  have  never  seen  it 
supinated.  I  have  particularly  noticed  this  fact  in  my  report  made 
to  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  in  1855,  and  Denuc^,  who  has 
also  examined  these  cases  carefully,  affirms  that  it  is  seldom  supinated, 
notwithstanding  the  general  statements  of  surgeons  to  the  contrary. 

The  arm  is  usually  a  little  flexed,  and  cannot  be  perfectly  extended 
without  causing  pain ;  nor  can  it  be  flexed  much,  if  at  all,  beyond  a 
right  angle,  owing  to  the  impediment  offered  by  the  humerus,  against 
which  the  head  of  the  radius  now  impinges. 

Prognosis. — Denuco  says,  "  The  reduction  is  often  impossible,  more 
frequently  still,  difficult  to  maintain."  In  proof  of  which  he  refers  to 
the  observations  of  Danyau  and  Robert.  In  the  case  of  recent. luxa- 
tion related  by  Robert,  it  was  found  impossible  to  maintain  a  reduc- 
tion which  he  thought  he  had  several  times  accomplished,  and  he 
believed  that  the  difficulty  consisted  in  a  portion  of  the  torn  annular 
ligament  having  become  entangled  between  the  head  of  the  radius  and 
the  condyle  of  the  humerus.* 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  unable  to  accomplish  the  reduction  in  two 
recent  cases ;  and  of  the  six  cases  which  came  under  his  immediate 
observation,  only  two  were  ever  reduced.    In  Bransby  Cooper^s  edi- 


Hcad  of  radian  forwards.     Aoatomlcal  relatloas. 


'  Mi^moire  sar  les  Luxations  da  Conde,  par  Paul  DeDuc6.     Taris,  1854. 
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tion  of  Sir  Astley's  work,  otber  similar  examples  of  non-reduction  are 
related. 

Malgaigne  sajs  that  in  a  collection  Fig.  230. 

of  twenty-five  cases  which  he  has 
made,  the  accident  was  unrecognized 
or  neglected  in  six.  and  ineffectual 
efforts  at  reduction  had  been  made 
in  eleven ;  so  that  only  eight  of  the 
whole  number  were  reduced. 

I  have  myself  met  with  five  of 
these  simple  dislocations  which  were 
not  reduced,  two  of  which,  however, 
had  not  been  recognized,  and  no 
attempts  at  redu(!tion  had  ever  been 
made ;  one  had  been  treated  by  an 
empiric.  Sweet,  a  "  natural  bone-set- 
ter," but  without  success;  one  had 
heen  reduced,  but  it  had  become 
reluxated,  and  in  the  remaining 
example  I  was  myself  unable  to 
reduce  the  dblocadon  on  the  seventh 
day. 

The  following  are  brief  notes  of 
four  of  these  cases : — 

A  young  man,  rot.  23,  presented 
himself  at  my  office,  to  whom  the 
accident  had  occurred  about  one  year 
before.  The  surgeon  who  was  first 
called  did  not  recognize  the  disloca- ' 
tion,  and  no  attempt  had  ever  been 
made  to  replace  the  bones.  The  forearm  was  forcibly  pronated  and 
could  not  be  supinated,  but  lie  could  extend  it  completely,  and  flex  it 
somewhat  beyond  a  right  angle.  It  was  strong,  and  nearly  as  useful 
as  before. 

H.  H.  B.,  rot.  6 ;  dislocation  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow. 
The  surgeon  who  was  called  did  not  detect  the  nature  of  the  injury. 
Eighteen  years  after,  I  tband  the  head  of  the  radius  lying  in  front  of 
the  old  socket,  having  formed  a  new  socket  in  which  it  moved  freely. 
From  the  elbow  to  the  hand  the  arm  inclined  outwanL%  or  to  the 
radial  side;  pronation  and  supination  were  perfect.  He  could  flex 
the  arm  to  an  acute  angle,  but  not  so  completely  as  the  other.  The 
arm  was  as  strong  as  the  other,  but  it  was  frequently  hurt  by  lifting, 

Ira  E.  Irish,  a3t.  12.  "Sweet"  was  at  first  employed,  but  failed  to 
reduce  it.  Thirty-nine  years  after,  when  Mr.  Irish  was  fifty-one  years 
old,  I  examined  the  arm.  Ho  could  not  flex  the  forearm  upon  the 
arm  beyond  a  right  angle;  and  when  the  attempt  was  made,  the  radius 
Ptruck  against  the  humerus.  Complete  supination  was  impossible. 
The  arm  was  as  strong  as  the  other  except  in  raising  a  weight  above 
his  head.    Occasionally  he  was  annoyed  with  slight  pains  in  this  limb. 

Urias  Lett,  a  colored  barber  of  Buffalo,  aged  forty -eight  years,  was 
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thrown  from  a  carriage,  producing  a  dislooation  of  the  right  radius, 
and  severely  bruising  the  elbow-joint.  He  drove  a  couple  of  spirited 
horses  several  miles  after  the  accident,  and  did  not  see  Dr.  K.,  a  highly 
accomplished  young  surgeon,  until  six  hours  had  elapsed.  The  elbow- 
was  then  much  swollen,  and  exquisitely  tender,  and  Lett  would  not 
permit  much  if  any  examination,  to  enable  Dr.  K.  to  determine  his 
condition.  The  Dr.  applied  simple  dressings,  and  the  next  day  re- 
quested me  to  see  him.  The  whole  arm  was  then  swollen  and  tender, 
and  very  little  examination  was  admissible.  The  dressings  were, 
therefore,  not  completely  removed,  but  only  laid  open  sufficiently  to 
enable  us  to  see  the  joint.  We  suspected  a  forward  luxation  of  the 
head  of  the  radius,  but  could  not  positively  determine  the  point — the 
jjatient  not  permitting  any  kind  or  degree  of  manipulation.  We  de- 
cided, therefore,  to  wait  a  few  days,  until  the  inflammation  had  some- 
what abated,  and  then,  if  the  existence  of  a  dislocation  was  ascertained, 
to  attempt  its  reduction.  On  the  seventh  day  the  swelling  had  measur- 
ably subsided,  and  the  diagnosis  became  satisfactory.  We  immediately 
placed  him  under  the  complete  influence  of  chloroform,  and  made  long 
continued  and  violent  efforts  at  reduction,  but  without  success.  Severe 
inflammation  again  followed  these  ctforts,  and  Lott  would  never  con- 
sent to  another  trial.  After  four  years,  I  find  the  bone  still  out.  He 
can  flex  the  forearm  upon  the  arm  almost  as  far  as  he  can  the  opposite 
limb;  he  can  carry  it  nearly  to  his  mouth;  the  head  of  the  radius 
sliding  off  upon  the  outer  face  of  the  humerus,  and  not  resting  plumply 
against  it;  indeed,  the  radius  seems  to  have  been  gradually  pushed 
outwards  as  well  as  forwards.  The  hand  is  forcibly  pronated,  and  can- 
not bo  supinated.  The  attempt  to  supine  produces  a  click  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  head  of  the  radius,  as  if  it  struck  against  a  bone.  The 
2;Arm  is  as  strong  as  the  other,  and  not  wasted.  He  has  constantly  pur- 
ned  his  occupation  as  a  barber,  after  only  a  few  weeks'  confinement. 
If  the  dislocation  is  accompanied  with  a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  unleas 
the  fracture  is  transverse  or  incomplete,  reduction  is  not  generally 
accomplished.  When  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  ulna,  I 
have  related  several  examples  illustrative  of  this  remark,  l^orris  has 
made  the  same  observation.*  I  have^  however,  three  times  met  with 
this  accident  thus  complicated  in  children,  in  the  treatment  of  which 
a  much  better  result  has  been  obtained.  In  the  first  example,  a  lad 
aged  nine  years  had  broken  the  ulna  in  its  upper  third  and  dislocated 
the  radius  forwards.  Dr.  White,  of  Buflalo.  and  myself  were  in  im- 
mediate attendance.  Both  the  fracture  and  dislocation  were  easily  re- 
duced, and  in  a  few  weeks  the  limb  was  sound  and  perfect,  except  that 
a  slight  fulness  remained  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  and  this 
nlinued  for  several  years.  In  the  second  example,  a  lad  of  the  game 
e  as  the  other,  was  treated  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint  and  myself.  We 
rednced  both  tiie  fracture  and  the  dislocation  by  extending  the  arm 
from  the  wrist,  while  at  the  same  moment  pressure  was  made  upon  the 
head  of  the  radius  from  before  backwards.  A  right  angled  splmt  was 
applied  and  continued  during  a  period  of  four  weeks,  being  removed 

■  Norri«,  Amer.  Joara.  Med.  Sol.,  vol.  xxxl.  p.  21. 
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daily  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  joint  gentle,  passive  motion,  &c. 
After  this  the  arm  was  permitted  to  straighten  gradually,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  month  more,  the  joint  was  moving  freely,  and  with  no  degree 
of  displacement  at  the  point  of  fracture  or  dislocation. 

It  is  quite  j>robable  that  in  each  of  the  above  cases  the  separation 
was  not  complete,  although  crepitus  was  distinct,  and  the  displacement 
of  the  broken  ends  was  very  marked.  In  the  following  case  the  frac- 
ture was  certainly  incomplete: — 

Elizabeth  Carmody,  mi.  4,  was  brought  to  me,  August  6,  1851,  with 
a  fracture  of  the  ulna,  two  inches  below  its  upper  end,  the  fragments 
being  inclined  backwards,  while  the  radius  was  dislocated  forwards. 
Both  bones  were  easily'  replaced,  and  the  functions  of  the  arm  were 
soon  completely  restored.^ 

Where  the  restoration  has  been  promptly  effected  and  maintained 
steadily,  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  soon  restored;  but  in  one  case 
the  head  of  the  radius  has  been  found  to  play  very  freely  and  loosely 
afler  the  lapse  of  two  years,  and  in  others  it  has  remainetl  slightly 
prominent  in  front,  as  if  it  was  a  little  in  advance  of  its  socket. 

SVeatmenL — Extension  and  counter-extension  should  be  made  in  the 
direction  in  which  we  already  find  the  limb,  namely,  with  the  forearm 
slightly  bent  upon  the  arm,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  surgeon 
sliould  seize  the  elbow  with  his  hands,  and  press  the  head  of  the  radius 
back  with  his  two  thumbs. 

Other  metho<ls  will  often  succeed ;  but  by  this  we  relax  the  biceps, 
ftnd  put  the  parts  in  the  best  position  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
easily  and  promptly.  Sir  Astley  directed  to  supine  the  forearm  while 
the  extension  was  being  made  from  the  hand,  but  DenuctS  prefers  that 
the  forearm  should  be  in  a  position  of  pronation. 

After  the  reduction  is  effected  it  is  never  safe  to  straighten  the  arm 
completely  at  once,  nor  indeed  for  some  weeks;  not  until  the  ligaments 
have  been  sulRciently  restored  to  resist  the  action  of  the  biceps.  The 
arm  must  therefore  be  flexed  and  placed  in  a  sling,  or,  if  the  radius  is 
disposed  to  become  roluxated,  a  right-angled  splint  ought  to  be  placed 
upon  the  back  of  the  arm  and  forearm,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  compress 
and  roller,  an  attempt  should  l^e  made  to  retain  it  in  place. 

Nor  will  it  be  found  safe  at  any  period  to  compel  the  arm  by  force 
to  resume  the  straight  position,  since  this  bone,  when  it  has  once  been 
dislocated,  will  for  a  long  time  bu  liable  to  luxation. 

A  boy,  aged  about  four  years,  was  presented  at  my  clinic  by  his 
father,  having  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  radius.  The 
dislocation  still  existed  after  several  months.  The  father's  purpose  in 
bringing  the  child  was  to  ascertain  whether  he  could  not  claim  damages 
for  malpractice.  The  account  which  he  gave  was  as  follows :  The 
surgeon  called  it  a  dislocation  forwards,  and  pretended  to  reduce  it. 
A  right-angled  splint  was  applied,  with  a  roller.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  the  father  removed  the  splint,  but  did  not  discover  anything  out 
of  place.    Findi;ig,  however,  that  the  elbow  was  stiff,  he  touk  measures 

*  This  OMe  was  crmneouftlj  reporte<i  to  th<*  N.  Y«  State  Uvdioal  Sooiut/  as  an 
«zaiupl«  of  fracturt}  of  th«  radius,  wiLh  dialooatioo. 
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to  straighten  it  forcibly.  In  a  few  days  he  discovered  the  head  of  the 
bone  out  of  place,  and  so  it  has  remained  ever  since. 

I  explained  to  him  that  there  was  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
surgeon  had  properly  reduced  the  dislocation,  and  that  he  had  himself 
reproduced  the  actnuent.  by  straightening  the  ami,  through  the  action 
of  the  biceps  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  nidius.  The  father  declined 
any  further  surgical  interference,  and  no  prosecution  has  followed. 

Dr.  Batchelder,  of  this  city,  in  a  very  excellent  paper  on  dii*hx^itions 
of  the  head  of  the  radius,  describes  a  method  of  reduction  suggested 
to  him  first  by  Dr.  Goodhue,  of  Chester.  Vermont,  and  which  he  has 
himself  found  more  successful  than  an}-  other  method;  indeed,  he  says 
it  never  fails,  yet  he  does  not  inform  us  in  precisely  how  many  cases 
he  has  made  the  trial.  The  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Goodhue  consists 
essentially  in  first  making  extension  from  the  hand,  and  pressing  at 
the  same  time  downwards  and  backwards  upon  the  head  of  the  radius 
until  it  has  descended  to  a  level  with  the  articulating  surface  of  the 
hi^merus.  As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the  forearm  is  to  be  sud- 
denly flexed  upon  the  arm  in  such  a  direction  as  that  the  hand  shall 
pass  outside  of  llie  shoulder;  at  the  same  moment,  also,  the  pressure 
must  be  continued  vigorously  upon  the  head  of  the  radius.' 

§  2.    DiSLOCATTON  OF  THE  HeAD  OF  TH£  RADIUS  BACKWARDS. 

Denuc<$  has  collected  fotirteen  examples  of  this  luxation ;  but  Mal- 
gftigne,  wlio  rejects  a  portion  of  these  cases,  and  adds  one  or  two  more, 
admits  only  twelve.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  by  these  two 
writers.  I  have  found  recorded,  or  incidentally  noticed,  one  by  May/ 
one  by  Bransby  Cooper,^  one  by  Lawrence,*  one  bv  Liston,*  two  by 
Case/  two  by  Gibson,'  one  by  Parker/  three  by  Marlcoe.'  and  to  these 
my  own  observations  have  added  four  more,  iu  all  twenty-eight  sup- 
posefl  examples. 

Of  the  examples  brought  under  my  own  notice  I  have  alre-ady  in 
the  preceding  section  afTirmed  that  two  of  thym  were  accompanied 
with  fnicture,  and  I  am  not  entirely  certain  but  that  they  all  were, 
Markoe,  of  New  York,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  having  rej>orted 
three  cases,  found  in  each  case  a  fracture  of  the  internal  ct^nclylo  of 
the  humerus,  and,  after  an  examination  of  a  number  of  the  rtj|wned 
exumjjies,  he  does  not  find  any  evidence  that  this  dislocation  ever 
occurs  as  a  simple  uncomplicated  accident.  I  am  unable  to  complete 
the  critical  analysis  which  Dr.  Markoe  has  undertaken ;  yet  I  confeas 
that,  80  iar  as  I  have  been  able  to  do  so,  the  testimony  strongly  con* 

>  Goodhue,  New  York  Joarn.  of  Med..  Ma.v.  1856,  p.  333. 

•  Majr,  8ir  Astley  Cmip»*i  on  DiHlocAtiouii,  &c.,  hy  B.  Cooper,  op.  olt.,  p.  403. 

•  B,  Cnoper.  U>iil..  p.  4m. 

•  Lnwrencfl.  PirHe's  8yfti.»ra  of  SurserT,  p.  259.       •  '  iMon,  Prncticul  Sniyrrv.  p.  ?fi, 

•  Crw>,  Ainer.  Joarn.  of  M«<1.  Sci.,  vol.  vi.  p.  2.'i4,  from  UtU  No.  of  rrovmoiiU  M*J, 
QAEoUe. 

^  nibflnn,  InstitnlAS  nml  Priictlee  of  Snrfier/,  6th  *fl..  vol.  f.  p.  379. 

•  P^rkPf,  New  York  Jnur.  of  Mnd.,  Mnroh,  1862,  p.  188. 

•  Markoe,  Ibid.,  Maj',  18&5,  p.  362. 
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firms  bis  conclusions.  Wliile  I  am  prepared  to  admit  the  posaibility 
of  the  luxation  without  cither  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
hunieras  or  of  the  ulna,  I  have  found  no  written  account  of  any  case, 
nor  have  I  seen  an  example,  which  was  absolutely  conclusive. 

The  example  reported  oy  Parker  as  having  occurred  iu  the  practice 
of  K.  K.  Freeman,  of  this  city,  is  one  of  the  few  which  seems  to 
admit  of  but  very  little  doubt. 

In  July,  1850,  Dr.  Freeman  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman,  a^t.  37, 
who  was  seriously  injured  by  jumping  from  the  railroad  cars  while 
they  were  in  motion,  and  found  a  backwartl  luxation  of  the  head  of 
the  radius  of  the  right  arm.  "  The  symptoms,"  says  Dr.  Freeman, 
"  were  marked ;  the  hand  and  forearm  were  prone,  and  the  attempt  to 
place  them  in  the  supine  position  caused  great  pain ;  while  the  head  of 
the  radius  formed  a  considerable  projection  posterior  to  the  external 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  where  the  cavity  on  its  extremity  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Walsh,  of  Fordham,  who  ftrmly  grasped 
the  humerus,  I  was  enabled  to  reduce  it  by  extending  the  forearm  and 
flexing  it  upon  the  arm,  at  the  same  time  pronating  the  hand,  and 
pressing  forwards  the  head  of  the  radius  with  my  thumb.  After  the 
reduction  was  effected,  I  requested  Dr.  "Walsh  to  examine  it ;  when, 
upon  slight  extension  Iwing  made  upon  the  forearm,  witii  supination 
of  the  hand,  the  bone  was  again  dislocated.  I  immediately  reduced 
it  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  directed  the  patient  to  keep  the 
forearm  flexed  aud  the  hand  prone,  and,  laying  it  upon  a  pillow,  apply 
cold  water.  H©  complained  of  severe  pain  for  two  days,  wliich  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he  was  able  to  move  and  extend 
the  forearm." 

Causes. — A  direct  blow  upon  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  radius; 
a  fall  upon  the  elbow,  or  upon  the  hand ;  a  violent  effort  to  supinate  the 
forearm  while  it  is  grasped  and  held  firmly  in  a  state  of  pronation; 
probably,  also,  sometimes  it  is  occasioned  by  a  twisting  of  the  arm  in 
machinery,  &c. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — In  the  only  example  of  which  a  dissection 
has  been  made,  reported  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  "  the  coronary  liga- 
ment was  found  to  be  torn  through  at  its  forepart,  and  the  oblique 
had  given  way.  The  capsular  ligament  was  partially  torn,  and  the 
head  would  have  receded  much  more,  had  it  not  been  supported  by 
the  fascia  which  extends  over  the  muscles  of  the  forearm.^*  The  head 
of  the  radius  was  thrown  behind  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
and  rather  to  the  outer  side.  This  was  an  ancient  luxation  found  in 
the  dissecting-room  of  St.  Thoma.s's  IIo.**pital.  and  the  accompanying 
drawing  ip  copied  iVom  the  sketch  made  at  the  time. 

If  the  luxation  is  not  complete,  as  occasionally  happens  with  chil- 
dren, the  annular  ligament  may  not  be  torn. 

Sympioms. — The  heatl  of  the  bone  is  felt  rotating  behind  the  outer 
condyle,  and  a  depression  exists  corresponding  to  its  ori^nal  position. 
The  forearm  i.^  .slightly  flexed  and  prone;  and  the  whole  arm  is  de- 
flected outwards  from  the  elbow  downwards ;  flexion  aad  extension 
are  difficult,  while  supination  is  impossible. 
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Fig.  231. 


Treatment — Most  surgeons  have  agreed  that  while  extension  and 
counter-extension  are  being   made,  the  forearm  should  be  forcibly 
supinated.     At  the  same  time,  also,  the  bead  of  the 
radius  must  be  strongly  punhed  forwards.     Martin 

1  recommends  to  extend  forcibly,  and  then  suddenly 
flex  the  arm,  in  a  manner  very  similar  to  the  plan 
recommended  by  Batchelder  in  dislocations  forwards. 
In  Dr.  Freeman's  case,  just  quoted^  the  reduction  was 
effected  while  the  forearm  was  pronated,  and  supina- 
tion seemed  to  throw  it  again  out  of  place. 
According  to  Markoe,  where  the  accident  is  com- 
plicated with  a  fracture  of  the  inner  condyle,  when 
the  reduction  is  accomplished  the  arm  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  about  ten  degrees  le-ss  t*\ian  a 
right  angle,  and  supported  by  a  splint  with  band- 
ages, &c. 

If  the  dislocation  is  simple,  however,  I  can  see  no 
objections  to  its  being  nearly  or  quite  extended,  since 
in  this  dislocation  the  action  of  the  biceps  would  only 
tend  to  retjiin  the  head  of  the  radius  in  place. 

8  3.  Dislocation  or  the  HFAn  optiie  Radics  Outwards. 

I>laI»CKliOn    at    the        ^ 

bl^kmrdi.  **  "  Denucd  has  collected  four  examples  of  this  accident^ 
unaccompanied  with  a  fracture,  and  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  distinct  form  of  dislocation.  In  two  of  the  exampltis, 
however,  mentioned  by  him,  it  was  con.secutive  upon  a  forward  luxa- 
tion, and  I  have  several  times  seen  the  head  of  the  radius  very  mucb 
inclined  outwards  in  what  are  properly  termed  forward  dislocations- 
For  these  reasons  it  is  not  very  plain  to  me  that  we  ought  to  consider 
this  as  a  distinct  form  of  primary  dislocation,  but  rather  as  a  consexsu- 
tive  luxation,  or  at  least  as  only  a  modification  of  the  forward  or 
backward  luxation.  Indeed,  I  think  the  radius  never  will  be  found 
thrown  directly  outwards,  but  always  in  a  direction  inclining  forwards 
or  backwards. 

Parker,  of  this  city,  mentions  a  case  which  came  tmdcr  his  notice, 
in  a  child  four  years  old.  who  six  weeks  before,  had  fidleii  down  stairs 
"  backwardly,  with  the  right  arm  twisted  behind  the  back,  in  such  % 
position  that  the  whole  weight  of  her  body  came  upon  her  arm."  No 
attempt  was  ever  made  to  reduce  the  bone,  and  the  head  of  the  radius 
continued  to  project  externally.  By  pressure  it  was  easily  roduct'd, 
but  became  immediately  displaced  when  the  forearm  was  either  flexed 
or  extended.  The  motions  of  the  joint  were  completely  restored.  Dr, 
Parker  recommended  no  treatment.' 

'  Parker,  New  York  Jonm.  M«d..  March,  1852,  p.  ISB. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

SLOCATIONS  OF  THE   UPPKK   END  OF   TUE  ULNA 
BACKWARDS. 

This  accident,  the  existenoe  of  which,  as  a  simple  luxation,  is 
rendered  probable  by  a  certain  number  of  cases,  has  nevertheless  been 
described  so  variously  and  often  indefinitely,  that  it  is  imp(:>ssible  to 
declare  Its  history,  except  in  a  few  points,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.' 
No  doubt  many  of  the  cases  which  nave  been  rcporterl  were  examples 
only  of  a  subluxation  of  lx)th  radius  and  ulna  buckwards.  In  other 
cases  the  radius  or  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus  being  broken, 
the  ulna  has  been  actually  displaced,  not  only  backwards  but  upwards; 
indeed,  it  is  very  certain  that  without  either  a  luxation  of  the  radios, 
or  a  fracture  with  displacement  of  the  external  condyle  of  the  humerus, 
or  a  fracture  or  bending  of  the  radius,  an  upward  displacement  of 
the  ulna>  to  the  degree  represented  by  the  reporters  of  these  cases, 
could  never  have  occurred.  The  example  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  and  of  which  a  dissection  was  made,  is  plainly  a  case  of  sub- 
luxatioif  of  both  bones ;  or  if  the  luxation  of  the  ulna  may  be  regarded 
fts  having  been  complete,  the  head  of  the  radius  was  also  displaced 
more  or  less  upwards  from  its  original  socket>  a  new  socket,  Sir  Astley 
himself  informs  us,  having  been  formed  for  its  reception,  upon  the 
external  condyle.  But  this  is  the  only  example,  the  actual  condition 
of  which  has  been  proven  by  an  autopsy. 

Nevertheless  it  seems  possible  that  a  simple  luxation,  or  subluxa- 
tion of  the  ulna  backwemls,  may  occur  without  either  of  the  above 

Fig.  233, 
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mentioned  complications,  and  that,  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines,  it  may 
be  made  to  pass  upwards  upon  the  back  of  the  humerus,  by  the  falling 
of  the  forearm  to  the  ulnar  side ;  in  which  case  the  character  of  the 
accident  would  probably  be  recognized  by  the  projection  of  the  olo- 
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cranon  process,  while  the  head  of  the  radius  might  be  felt  moTlng  in 
its  socket — bj  the  partial  flexion  and  complete  pronation  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  bj  the  general  immobility  of  the  joint. 

Its  reduction  ought  to  be  accomplished  easily  by  the  same  measures 
which  have  been  u>und  successful  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  both 
bones  backwards. 

Pirrie  says  that  in  a  case  occurring  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Gosset, 
in  which  the  coronoid  process  rested  on  the  internal  condyle,  and  the 
pain  on  bending  the  arm  was  insupportable,  owing,  it  was  supposed, 
to  the  pressure  of  the  coronoid  process  against  the  ulnar  nerve,  "  re- 
duction was  accomplished  by  extension  and  counter-extension  applied 
by  two  persons  pulling  in  opposite  directions,  and  by  the  pressure  of 
tfie  olecranon  process  downwards  and  outwards,  while  the  forearm 
was  suddenly  flexed.'" 


CHAPTER  IX. 

DISLOCATIONS   OF    THE  RADIUS   AND    ULNA  (FORE- 
ARM  AT   THE   ELBOW   JOINT). 

The  radius  and  ulna  may  be  dislocated  at  the  elbow-joint,  back- 
wards; laterally,  tliat  is,  either  inwards,  or  outwards ;  and  forwards. 


§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Radius  and  Ulna  BACKWARDa 

Causes, — In  forty  cases  observed  by  me,  the  average  age  is  about 
eighteen  years;  the  youngest  being  four  years  old,  and  the  oldest 
tifty-three.  Nineteen  of  this  number  occurred  in  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age. 

Generally  the  dislocation  has  been  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  as  when  in  ruuniug  a  person  has  fallen  forwards  with  the 
forearm  extended  in  front  of  the  body,  or  he  may  have  fallen  from  a 
height ;  once  I  have  known  it  produced  by  a  blow  received  upon 
the  back  and  lower  part  of  the  humerus. 

It  is  said  also  to  be  produced,  occjisionally,  by  twisting  the  forearm 
violently,  us  when  the  limb  has  been  caught  and  wrenched  about  by 
machinery,  by  a  blow  upon  the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  forearm, 
and  by  forced  flexion. 

Pathology, — The  radius  and  ulna  are  not  only  carried  backwards  be- 
hind the  articulating-surfacc  of  the  humerus,  but  they  are  also,  through 
the  action  of  the  triceps,  almost  always  drawn  more  or  less  upwards, 

1  OoMet,  PiiTie'i  Surg.,  Amer.  td.,  p.  269. 
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Fig.  233. 


T>ii>ln«fttlnB  of  tli«  ridlu*  ftsd  oloa 


80  that  often  tbe  ooronoid  process  of  the  ulna  rests  in  the  olecranon 
fossa.  In  some  cases  it  has  been  known  to 
mount  even  higher,  while  in  others  it  is 
arrested  short  of  this  point.  The  radius 
Btill  retaining  its  relative  pOvsition  to  the 
ulna,  lies  upon  the  back  of  the  humerus,  or 
rather  upon  the  posterior  margin  of  its  ar- 
ticulating surface. 

The  anterior  and  two  lateral  ligaments 
are  generally  more  or  less  completely  torn 
asunder;  but  the  posterior  ligament  and 
the  annular  do  not  usually  suffer  disrup- 
tion. 

The  biceps  muscle  is  drawn  over  the 
lower  articulating  surface  of  the  hurnerns, 
but  is  in  a  condition  of  only  moderate  ten- 
sion, while  the  brachialis  anticus  is  forcibly 
stretched  or  even  torn. 

Tlie  median  nerve  is  also  pressed  upon 
in   front   by  the  humerus,  and  the  ulnar  is  occasionally  painfully 
stretched  over  the  projecting  extremity  of  the  ulnu  from  behind. 

Symptoms, — Sir  Astley  Cooper  does  not  mention  particularly  the 
position  of  the  arm  as  to  flexion  or  extension,  except  to  say  that "  the 
flexion  of  the  joint  is  in  a  great  degree  lost;"  nor,  in  bis  original  work, 
publisheil  in  London  in  1823,  is  there  any  illustration  accompanying 
the  text  to  indicate  in  what  position  he  bad  usually  seen  the  limb ;  but 
in  the  later  editions,  edited  by  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper,  is  found  a  drawing 
which  represents  the  forearm  at  aright  angle  with  the  arm.  It  is  very 
certain  that  Sir  Astley  never  sanctioned  this  error  by  anything  which 
he  had  written  or  communicated  to  others.  It  is  very  certain,  I  say, 
because  the  feet  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  occupies  this  position  could 
not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  one  whose  experience  was  so  large,  and 
whose  habits  of  observation  were  genenilly  so  accurate.  The  truth  is 
that  It  is  almost  constantly  found  only  slightly  flexed,  or  forming  an 
angle  in  front  of  about  120°, 

This  fact  is  especially  noticed  in  my  records  twenty -one  times,  and 
if  it  had  ever  been  found  in  any  other  position  it  would  certainly  have 
been  stated.  Once,  where  the  dislocation  was  accompanied  with  a 
fracture  of  the  outer  condyle  of  the  humerus,  the  arm  was  at  first 
etraigbt,  a  position  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  found  occasionally  with 
children,  but  never  in  any  instance  have  I  found  it  flexed  to  a  right 
angle;  yet  I  will  not  deny  that  such  unusual  phenomena  are  possible; 
indeed,  it  is  certain  that  they  have  occasionally  been  presented,  but 
they  must  be  regarded  as  only  exceptional,  and  as  by  no  means  diag- 
nostic of  this  accident. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Miller  declare  that  in  this  dislocation  the 
forearm  is  usually  suninated ;  Pirrie  says;  "  The  hand  is  between  prona* 
tion  and  supination,  but  more  inclined  to  the  latter;'"  Desault  thinks  it 
is  sometimes  in  supination  and  sometimes  in  pronation:  Denuc*^  con- 
cludes that  it  will  occupy  that  position,  whatever  it  may  be,  in  which 
37 
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the  force  of  tlie  blow  has  thrown  it ;  whOe  by  most  surgical  writers  no 
allusion  is  made  to  the  position  of  the  forearm  in  reference  to  proua- 
tain  or  supination.  For  myself,  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  found  ihe 
forearm  and  hand  constantly  in  a  position  of  moderate,  but  positive, 
pronation,  and  I  am  compelled  to  regard  it,  therefore,  as  one  of  the 
usual  signs  of  a  backward  dislocation  of  these  bones. 

The  limb  can  be  neither  flexed  nor  extended  without  force,  and 
such  motion  is  almost  always  accompanied  with  pain.  It  is,  however, 
possible  in  most  cases  to  give  to  the  arm  a  slight  lateral  motion,  such 
as  does  not  belong  to  it  in  its  natural  condition. 

In  front,  and  deep  in  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  is  felt  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus,  forming  a  hard,  broad,  and  somewhat  irregular  projec- 
tion, over  which  the  integuments  and  muscles  are  swollen,  and  tender 
to  pressure.  Behind,  the  head  of  the  radius  may  be  felt,  when  not 
much  tumefaction  exists,  rotating  or  moving  under  the  finger  when  the 
forearm  is  supinated  and  pronated;  while  the  olecranon  process  pro- 
jects strongly  backwards  and  ujtwards.  If  now  we  flex  the  arm 
slightly,  this  projection  of  the  olecranon  process  will  be  sensibly 
increased ;  but  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  atraighl«n  the  arm,  it  will  be 
diminished,  the  reverse  of  what  we  have  seen  to  happen  in  cases  of 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  (at  the  base  of  the  condyles"). 
This  circumstance  becomes,  therefore,  an  important  diagnostic  Uiuik 
between  these  two  accidents. 

Tlie  relation  of  the  olecranon  process,  also,  to  the  condyles  la  changei], 
and  the  upper  end  of  this  process,  instead  of  being  a  little  below  the 
internal  condyle,  as  it  would  be  naturally  when  the  arm  is  slightly 
flexed,  is  fouud  generally  carried  upwards  toward  the  shoulder,  from 
half  an  inch  to  one  inch  or  more  above  the  condyle. 

Measuring  from  the  internal  con<lyle  to  the  styloid  process  of  the 
uluu,  ihe  ai'm  is  shortened ;  the  same  result  will  be  obtained  also  by 
measuring  from  the  acromion  process,  to  either  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cesses; while  from  the  acromion  process  to  the  condyle,  the  length 
will  be  the  same  in  both  arms. 

The  signs  which  have  uow  been  enumerate<l  will  be  sufBcient  to 
enable  us  to  make  the  diagnosis  promptly  in  the  great  mfyorily  of 
cases,  but  if  considerable  swelling  has  alreudy  taken  phice,  the  diag- 
nosis may  be  rendered  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  and  in 
such  coses  we  should  confine  the  patient  at  once  to  his  bed,  and  pro- 
ceed to  reduce  the  tumefaction  by  cool  water  lotions  as  rapidly  as 
pcissible,  examining  the  limb  carefully  from  day  to  day  in  order  that 
we  may  sei/-e  the  earliest  opportunity  to  ascertain  its  actual  condition 
and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

In  relation  to  the  ditheulty  of  diagnosis  in  certain  examplefi  of  this 
accident,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  Mr.  Skey,  iu  his  Operative 
Sur^enj,  has  made  some  very  judicious  remarks, 

"iSevere  injuries  of  the  elbow-joint,  whether  in  the  form  of  fracture^ 
dislocation,  or  a  compound  of  the  two,  are  frequently  followed,  at  a 
short  interval,  by  swelling  of  a  formidable  kind,  in  which  it  is  im[K)s- 
sible,  but  by  the  aid  of  a  perfect  intimacy  with  the  anatomical  struc- 
ture of  the  joint,  to  detect  the  relations  of  one  part  with  another;  but 
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even  under  this  difficulty,  the  two  points  in  question  are  readily  dis- 
tinguishable. In  such  forms  of  swelling,  the  arm,  including  the  lenj^li 
of  six  inclies  both  above  and  below  the  joint,  may  be  involved  in  the 
extravasation^  and  this  swelling  may  distend  the  arm  to  a  circumfer- 
ence of  one-third  beyond  its  natural  size.  In  such  circumstances,  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty  whether  any, 
or  what  bones  are  broken,  or  whether  or  not  dislocateii,  the  difficulty 
of  the  case  should  at  once  be  stated  to  the  friends  of  the  patient." 

Prognosis. — If  the  luxation  is  recent,  reduction  is  in  general  easily 
effected,  but  if  considerable  time  has  elapsed,  the  reduction  is  often 
accomplished  with  difficulty.  As  to  the  probability  of  its  reluxation, 
I  have  already  spoken  when  considering  the  subject  of  fractures  of  the 
coronoid  process.  Unless  this  process  is  broken,  it  is  not  likely  to 
occur  except  where  some  violence  has  again  been  applietl.  It  has 
happened  to  me,  however,  to  find  these  bones  unreduced  in  several 
instances.  In  some  of  these  examples  surgeons  recognized  the  acci- 
dent and  supposed  that  they  had  accomplished  reduction,  while  in 
others  the  dislocation  was  mistaken  for  a  fracture. 

A  lad,  W.  F.,  twelve  years  old,  residing  in  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  was  , 
brought  to  me  six  weeKs  after  the  accident  had  occurred.    The  surgeon 
who  was  first  called  declared  it  to  bo  a  disloaition.  and  told  the  parents  | 
he  had  reduced  it;  but  the  dislocation  was  now  complete,  and  the  arm. 
immovably  fixed  in  its  abnormal  position. 

On  the  tenth  of  May.  1850,  J.  P.,  of  Canada  "West.  set.  25,  was 
thrown  from  a  load  of  hay,  striking  upon  his  left  hand,  and  producing 
a  dislocation  backwards  of  both  bones  at  the  elbow -joint.  A  Canadian 
surgeon,  who  saw  the  patient  wiihin  three  hours,  recognized  the  dislo- 
cation, and  by  pulling  the  arm  straight  forwards  he  supposed  he  had 
reduced  it ;  the  patient  also  thought  he  felt  the  bones  slip  into  place. 
No  attempt  was  made  subsequently  to  flex  the  arm,  and  it  was  imme- 
diately dressed  with  a  straight  spfint  laid  along  the  palmar  surface. 
On  tlie  sixth  day  it  was  found  to  be  unreduced,  and  the  surgeon  again 
attempted  to  reduce  it  as  before,  and  thought  he  bail  succeeded.  The 
same  splint  was  reapplied.  At  about  the  end  of  six  weeks  three 
surgeons,  residing  in  Canada  also,  placed  the  patient  under  the  com- 
plete influence  of  chloroform,  and  attempted  the  reduction.  The^-  first 
made  extension  for  half  an  hour  in  a  straight  line,  then  five  men 
seized  ui>on  the  arm  and  forearm,  bending  it  with  great  force  to  a  right 
angle.  It  was  now  believed  that  the  ulna  was  reduced,  but  not  the 
radius.  Four  days  after,  the  attempt  was  renewed.  Three  months 
after  the  accident  the  young  man  called  upon  me,  and  I  found  the  arm 
nearly  straight,  with  almost  complete  anchylosis  at  the  elbow-joinU 
Both  the  radius  and  ulna  were  displaced  backwards,  but  not  upwards. 
The  arm  was  of  the  same  length  ^nth  the  other,  and  the  relation  of 
the  condyles  to  the  olecranon  was  so  manifest,  that  the  absence  of  the  i 
usual  displacement  upwards  was  easily  determined.  I  was  unwilling 
to  make  any  further  attempts  at  reduction,  not  believing  that  I  ahould 
succeed  after  eo  much  time  had  elapsed,  and  after  so  many  ineffectual 
attempts  had  been  made  by  clever  surgeons. 
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In  the  following  examples  the  dialooation  was  auppoaed  to  have 
been  a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus. 

A  man,  residing  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  dislocated  his  left  arm  by  fall- 
ing from  a  horse.  The  surgeon  who  was  called  regarded  it  as  a  frac- 
ture at  the  base  of  the  condyles,  and  treated  it  accordingly.  Ten 
weeks  after,  the  error  was  discovered  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
reduce  it,  but  without  success.  A  second  attempt  was  also  made  with 
the  same  result. 

The  patient  was  broiight  to  me  eight  months  after  the  accident  with 
the  bones  still  unreduced.  The  forearm  hung  at  a  very  obtuse  angle 
with  the  arm,  and  there  was  very  slight  motion  at  the  elbow-joint.  I 
discouraged  any  further  attempts  at  reduction. 

Mr.  W.,  of  Alleghany  Co..  N.  Y.,  let.  43,  fell  from  a  load  of  hay 
striking  ujwn  his  left  arm,  Feb.  16,  J  853.  Four  hours  after,  he  was 
seen  by  a  young,  but  very  intelligent  surgeon,  who  thought  the  hume- 
rus was  broken  just  above  the  condyles.  After  eight  weeks,  the  fact 
that  it  was  a  dislocation  having  become  apparent,  three  surgeons,  well 
known  to  me  as  men  of  lar^o  experience,  attempted  its  reduction, 
aided  by  pulleys  and  chloroform.  The  patient  was  also  bled  and 
nauseated  with  antimony.  The  efibrts  were  protracted  through  many 
hours,  and  frequently  viiried,  A  second  attempt  made  by  these  same 
gentlemen  a  few  days  after  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

On  the  ninth  week  Mr.  W.  came  to  me,  and  I  placed  him  at  onco 
in  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  where,  assisted  by 
my  friend,  Prof.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  I  renewed  the  attempts  at  re- 
duction. The  patient  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
and  during  a  great  portion  of  the  time  occupied,  the  pulleys  were 
in  use.  The  elbow  was  pulled  upon,  twisted,  flexed  and  extended 
until  there  seemed  to  be  neither  adhesions,  nor  ligaments,  nor  capsule 
to  prevent  the  reduction.  We  could  move  the  joint  in  every  direction, 
even  laterally,  as  well  as  forwards  and  backwards.  Still  the  bones 
would  not  return  to  their  sockets.  Section  of  the  triceps  seemed  to 
be  the  only  remaining  expedient,  but  tlic  injury  already  done  to  the 
joint  was  so  great  that  we  did  not  deem  it  pruaent  to  prosecute  the 
attempt  any  further.  We  had  occupied  two  hours  in  the  various  pro- 
cedures. Violent  inflammation  supervened,  but  he  was  able  to  return 
home  in  about  two  weeks.  Two  years  after,  I  learned  that  the  arm 
still  remained  unreduced,  and  nearly  anchylosed;  the  wliole  limb  was 
also  much  atrophied  and  very  weak. 

John  Sharkie,  mt.  53,  fell  on  the  4th  of  Aug.  1854.  A  botanic  doctor, 
who  saw  him  on  the  same  day,  and  a  regular  physician,  who  saw  him 
on  the  third  day,  thought  he  had  broken  his  arm.  About  six  weeks 
after  this  he  came  under  the  charge  of  an  almshouse  doctor,  who 
"rebroke"  it,  supposing  it  to  be  a  fracture;  and  two  months  later  he 
"  broke"  it  again,  but  as  the  arm  was  not  improved  by  these  operations 
he  finally  urged  the  poor  fellow  to  submit  to  amputation ;  and  it  was 
in  reference  to  this  last  proposition  that  Sharkie  consulted  me.  I  found 
the  radius  and  ulna  dislocated  backwards  and  upwards  one  inch  ;  the 
arm  perfectly  straight  and  the  elbow  anchylosed;  no  pronation  or  supi- 
nation.   I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  make  any  attempt  to  reduce  it, 


Fig.  234. 


but  assured  bim  that  if  let  alone  it  would  ultimately  be  quite  useful 
in  many  ways,  and  tbat  be  sbould  never  think  of  baving  it  cut  off. 

In  tbree  or  four  instances,  also,  the  accident  bas  been  overlooked 
by  the  patient  bimself,  or  by  some  empiric,  no  surgeon  having  Ijeen 
called  to  see  the  ca.se  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  days  or  weeks. 

In  general,  when  the  reduction  bas  been  efiFeoted  promptly,  the 
patients  have  recovered  the  complete  use  of  the  elbow-joint  within  a 
few  weeks;  but  mxiny  exceptions  have  from  time  to  time  come  under 
my  notice. 

A  lad  eight  years  old  was  brought  to  me,  whose  arm  had  been 
dislocated  six  months  before,  and  the  re<1uction  of  which  had  been 
accomplished  easily  and  promptly  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method. 
At  this  time  the  arm  was  bent  to  a  right  angle,  and  quite  stiff  at  the 
elbow-joint.  Four  years  later  I  learned  that  the  stiffness  still  con- 
tinued in  a  grejit  measure,  with  only  slight  improvement. 

Thsaiment. — Sir  Astley  Cooper  thus 
describes  his  own  method  of  reducing 
this  dislocation  (Fig.  234):  "The  pa- 
tient is  made  to  sit  upon  a  chair,  and 
the  surgeon,  placing  his  knee  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  elbow-joint,  in  the 
bend  of  the  arm,  takes  hold  of  the  pa- 
tient^s  wrist,  and  bends  the  arm.  At 
the  same  time  he  presses  on  the  ra- 
dius and  ulna  with  his  knee,  so  as  to 
separate  them  from  the  os  humeri, 
and  thus  the  coronoid  process  is 
thrown  from  the  posterior  fossa  of 
the  humerus;  and  whilst  thispressure 
is  supported  by  the  knee,  the  arm  is 
to  be  forcibly  but  slowly  bent,  and 
the  reduction  is  soon  etlected." 
The  same  practice  has  been  recom- 
ended  by  Erichsen,  Gibson,  Samuel 
'Cooper,  and  others.  The  plan  recom- 
niended  by  Dorsey  is  nearly  identical 
with  tbat  just  described,  only  that, 
instead  of  the  knee,  he  advises  that 
the  surgeon  "interlock  his  fingers  in 
front  of  the  arm,  just  above  the 
i  ellx)w,  and  draw  it  backwards/' 
I  On  the  other  hand,  Liston  and  Miller  recommend,  as  a  better  mode 

^HOf  proceeding,  that  the  patient  shall  be  seated  upon  a  chair,  and  that 
^Hthe  arm  and  forearm  shall  be  pulled  directly  backwards,  so  as  to  relax 
^H|8  completely  as  possible  the  triceps  muscle  while  counter-extension  is 
^Fmaile  agiiinst  the  scapula. 

Skeysays:  "Extension  of  the  forearm  should  be  made  from  the 
hand  or  wrist  in  a  straight  direction  downwards,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  simply  elongating  the  arm." 
Pirrie  prefers  that  an  assistant  shall  grasp  the  forearm  near  its 
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middle,  instead  of  tlie  wrist,  and  pull  the  arm  straight  forwards,  while 
at  the  same  moment  the  surgeon  seizes  upon  the  olecranon  process 
with  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and,  placing  the  palm  of  the  otlier  against 
the  front  and  upper  part  of  the  forearm,  pulls  forcibly  backwards,  so 
as  to  draw  out  the  coronoid  process  from  the  olecranon  fossa. 

For  myself,  having  generally  practised  the  method  recommended  by- 
Sir  Astley,  and  having  usually  succeeded  in  the  tirst  attempt  and 
with  the  employment  of  only  moderate  force,  I  confess  that  my  predi- 
lections are  in  its  favor ;  yet  I  am  not  entirely  certain  but  that  an  equal 
experience  with  either  of  the  other  modes  recommended  might  have 
changed  these  convictions.  The  trutli  is,  I  think,  that  in  recent  cn^es 
very  little  force  is  generally  requisite  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  and 
that  it  is  not  very  material  which  of  these  several  modes  we  adopt; 
but  in  case  of  a  failure  by  one  mode,  we  ought  immediately  and  Avith- 
out  hesitation  to  resort  to  another,  as  the  following  case  of  failure  by 
flexion  will  illustrate: — 

A  lad,  ffit.  11.  fell  in  a  gymnasium  from  a  height  of  six  feet,  striking 
probably  upon  his  hand,  t  saw  him  within  twenty  minutes,  and  found 
the  arm  in  the  usual  position.  I  attempted  immediately  to  reduce  it 
by  Sir  Astley's  method,  but,  after  a  fair  yet  unsuccessful  trial,  I  ex- 
tended the  forearm  upon  the  arm  until  it  was  nearly  straight,  and  then, 
with  only  moderate  ioroe,  drew  it  promptly  into  place. 

If  we  still  continuetoencounter  diiliculties,  the  patient  ought  atonoe 
to  be  placed  under  the  influence  of  an  amesthetic,  and,  if  neceasarj, 
the  pulleys  should  be  employed. 

"W  hen  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  which  is  indicated  generally 
by  the  sudden  slipping  of  the  bones  and  by  the  restoration  of  the 
natural  form  to  the  elbow-joint,  the  surgeon,  in  order  to  confirm  his 
opinion,  must  flex  the  forearm  upon  the  arm  to  a  right  angle.  If  the 
bones  are  in  place,  and  there  is  not  much  swelling,  this  can  generally 
be  done  without  causing  much,  if  any,  pain;  but  if  it  cannot  be  done, 
this  fact  furnishes  presumptive  evidence  that  the  reduction  is  not 
efteoted.  In  one  instance,  nowever,  of  recent  luxation,  this  rule  has 
not  held  good.  A  girl,  sot  10,  fell  from  a  tree  upon  her  hand.  I  was 
in  attendance  within  half  an  hour,  and  found  the  usual  signs  charac- 
terizing this  accident.  Reduction  was  accomplished  readily  by  pulling 
at  the  hand  moderately,  with  the  forearm  flexed,  while  my  left  hand 
pressed  back  the  lower  part  of  the  humerus.  After  the  reduction  it 
was  found  impossible  to  flex  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  without  causing 
severe  pain,  and  it  became  necessary,  afler  placing  it  in  a  sling,  to 
allow  the  hand  to  drop  very  low  beside  the  oody.  A  good  deal  of 
inflammation  followed ;  but  in  a  few  weeks  the  arm  was  well,  only  that 
for  a  period  of  two  vears  or  more  the  elbow  remained  very  tender. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  omission  to  apply  this  rule  has  often  led  the 
surgeon  to  believe  the  reduction  accomplished  when  it  was  not  Very 
recently  this  same  thing  has  happened  to  myself,  and  as  it  is  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  have  omitted  to  adopt  tiiis  test,  and  the  only  one 
also  in  which  I  have  left  a  bone  unreduced  which  I  believed  to  have 
beeu  reduced,  it  will  be  proper  to  state  the  case  and  its  results  more 
fully. 
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A  lad,  ast.  11,  fell  from  a  fence  on  the  22d  of  December,  1858.  and 
dislocated  both  bones  backwards.  I  saw  him  within  two  hours  from 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  The  elbow  was  already  considerably 
swollen  and  quite  tender,  but  the  signs  of  dislocation  were  very  mani- 
fest. Seizing  the  wrist  with  one  hand,  and  placing  my  knee  against 
the  front  and  lower  part  of  the  humerus,  I  pulled  steadily  for  some 
time,  and  with  much  more  force  than  is  usually  necessary,  until  at 
length  two  distinct  and  successive  snaps  were  felt,  such  as  one  often 
feels  when  the  two  bones  resume  their  sockets.  Kelinquishing  my 
grasp,  it  was  observed  by  myself  and  the  parents  that  the  deformity 
had  disappeared.  The  reductiou  seemed  to  be  complete,- and  so  I 
announced.  I  then  requested  the  lad  to  permit  me  to  bend  the  elbow, 
and  place  it  in  a  sling,  but  this  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do,  and  ran 
away  from  me,  nor  would  any  arguments  or  entreaties  persuade  him 
to  allow  me  again  to  touclj  it.  I  reassured  the  parents  and  child,  how- 
ever, that  all  was  right,  and  left  the  house.  During  several  successive 
days  I  saw  the  little  patient,  but  although  the  arm  remained  swollen 
and  very  tender,  I  did  not  suspect  the  cause  until  the  ninth  day;  and 
on  the  tenth  day,  having  placed  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform, 
the  reduction  was  easily  and  satisfactorily  accomplisiied.  The  recovery 
has  been  slow.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  found  the  motions  of  the 
elbow-joint  not  completely  restored,  and  the  forefinger  was  partially 
paralyzed ;  but  from  this  condition  it  has  gradually  recovered,  and 
two  months  later  the  functions  of  the  arm  and  hand  were  completely 
restored. 

The  mistake  in  this  instance  was  the  more  mortifying  because  I  had 
just  seen  a  case  in  a  lad  only  a  little  older,  in  which  another  surgeon 
had  committed  the  same  error,  and  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  I  had  myself  made  the  reduction;  and  I  was  fully  awake, 
therefore,  to  the  possibility  of  the  mistake. 

The  circumstance  of  the  diminution,  and  apparent  disappearance  of 
the  deformity,  and  the  sensation  of  a  double  click,  can  only  be  explained 
bv  assuming  that  originally  the  coronoid  process  was  resting  in  the 
olecranon  fossa,  and  that  by  manipulation  the  bones  had  been  removed 
nearer  their  sockets,  yet  not  actually  reduced.  The  swelling,  also, 
rendered  more  difficult  a  diagnosis  which,  now,  nothing  but  the  flexion 
of  the  forearm  could  have  determined  positively. 

If  much  time  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation  the 
reduction  is  accomplished  with  difficulty,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  reduced 
at  all.  There  are  many  cases  upon  record,  however,  in  which  surgeons 
have  been  successful  after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks,  or  even  months. 
Boyer  thought  it  was  not  possible  to  effect  the  reduction  after  four  or 
six  weeks;  but  Capelletti,  of  Trieste,  succeeded  after  seventy  days;^ 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  at  three  months  ;*  Malgaigue  after  three  months  and 
twenty -one  days.'  Roux  succeeded  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  twenty- 
two  years  of  ago,  whoso  elbow  had  been  dislocated  five  months.* 


>  C)ip4i>ll«*tU,  Am.  Jonrn.   Med.,  vol.  xU.,  from  AduaI.  Univ.  <te  M6d.  for  Oct.  1S35. 
'  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  On  Dirlocnlioii,^  aii<l  Fractures.  Amer.  ed.,  p.  388. 

*  MAlgaignu,  Amer.  Jouro.  Mi*d.  Si]i.,vo1.  xxiii.  p.  238,  from  Rfviitf  M6d.,  Dcc^  1837. 

*  Boux,  Auer.  Joam.  MeJ.  Soi.,  vvi,  xri,  p.  520,  from  ArchivtiA  tiua.,  Dec.  1834. 
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Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  informs  me  that  he  has  reduced  a  lateral  luxa- 
tion after  five  montbs.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  reduced  a  dislocated 
elbow  in  a  boy  of  nineteen  3''ears,  after  five  months  and  thirteen  days. 
In  this  case  the  surgeon  who  had  first  seen  the  patient  supposed  that 
he  had  reduced  the  dislocation.'  Gorre,  Gerdy,  and  Drake,  succeeded 
in  four  cases  after  six  months ;'  and  finally,  Starch  claims  to  have 
been  successful  after  two  years  and  one  month.*  To  which  enumcralioQ 
Denucd  has  added  seventeen  other  examples,  said  to  have  been  reduced 
at  various  periods,  ranging  from  one  month  to  one  hundred  and  four- 
teen days.* 

Nevertheless  the  fact  is  in  the  main  as  stated  by  Boyer;  and  if  so 
many  cases  can  be  found  in  which  surgeons  have  succeeded  at  a  later 
period,  they  are  not  probably  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  ten  as  com- 
pared with  the  failures ;  but  the  failures  have  not  received  the  same 
publicity.  Nor  indeed  have  all  the  severe  accidents,  such  as  violent 
inflammation,  suppuration,  gangrene,  and  even  death,  been  faithfully 
declared.  Denuce  says  he  has  been  able  to  trace  out  dve  or  six  ex- 
amples in  which,  although  the  arm  was  reduced,  grave  accidents 
resulted,  and  Velpoiiu  s  patient  actually  died  in  consequence. 

Dixi  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  has  treated  two  cases  of  ancient  dis- 
location of  the  forearm  backwards,  by  bending  the  elbow  forcibly  so  as 
to  break  the  olecranon  process,  after  which  the  reduction  was  easily 
accomplished  by  extension.  R.  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  suc- 
ceeded once  in  the  same  manner.  In  all  these  examples  the  elbow 
was  restored  to  a  very  useful  amount  of  motion.* 

The  dislocation  being  reduced,  it  ma^*"  be  a  matter  of  prudence,  some- 
times, to  apply  a  right-angled  splint,  first  carefully  padded,  to  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  arm  and  forearm;  remembering,  however,  that 
considerable  swelling  will  soon  occur,  and  that  it  ought  not  therefore 
to  bo  bandaged  to  the  limb  very  tightly.  At  least  once  a  day  it  should 
be  removed,  and  the  arm  examined;  and  in  very  few  cases  can  it  be 
necessary  or  judicious  to  continue  its  application  beyond  one  week. 
At  the  same  time  if  there  is  any  especial  tendency  in  the  radius  to 
become  displaced  backwards,  owing  to  a  rupture  of  its  annular  liga- 
ment, this  must  be  prevented,  if  possible,  by  a  compress  and  Imndage. 
Some  surgeons  regard  these  precautions  as  necessary  in  all  oases,  but 
I  have  seldom  employed  any  splint  or  bandage  whatever,  nor  have  I 
ever  had  reason  to  regret  this  omission. 

Finally,  we  arc  to  pliicc  tho  arm  in  a  sling,  and  adopt  such  measuros 
as  arc  calculated  at  first  to  reduce  the  inflammation;  and  at  a  very 
early  day  we  ought  to  begin  to  move  the  elbow-joint,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent anchylosis. 

'  Br&in&rd,  IllinoU  and  IndiAOR  Med.  Jourti.,  1847. 

<  M^uiuirt?  sar  Us  tuxutioiiti  da  coudt),  par  Paul  Deoood,  Paris,  16S-1,  pp.  56,  !^7. 

■  Uenuc^,  op.  cit.,  p.  87.  •  Op.  ciU 

■  Crosby,  Muasfjr,  Trana.  Atiier.  Med,  Assoc,  toI.  i\\.  p.  357. 
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Fig.  235, 


§  2.  Dislocation  of  the  Radius  and  Flna  Odtwards  (to  the  Radial 

Side). 

Tbe  large  majority  of  outward  dislocations  of  the  forearm  are 
incomplete;  indeed  only  nine  examples  of  a  complete  dislocatiou  have 
been  collected  by  Denuce  including  two  seen  by  himself.  Malgaigne 
has  since  added  two  more,  making  in  all  eleven  cases.  All  these 
examples  have  occurred  in  the  pnictice  of  French  surgeons.  So  far 
as  I  am  able  to  discover,  no  American  or  English  surgeon  has  ever 
reported  a  single  example. 

Incomplete  dislocations  must  therefore  in  this  case  be  regaixied  as 
typical ;  but  even  the^e  are  by  no  means  frequent. 

Causes.- — A  careful  examination  of  a  large  nuinl)er  of  recorded  ex- 
amples, and  of  those  which  have  come  under  my  own  eye,  renders  it 
certain  that  a  majority  of  these  accideuts  result  from  a  blow  received 
directly  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  forearm  or  upon  the  outer  side  of  the 
humerus,  or  from  the  action  of  two  forces  pressing  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. Of  course  those  forces  must  act  upon  the 
bonea  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  elbow- 
joint.  Occasionally  it  has  been  produced  by  a  fall 
upon  the  hand ;  sometimes  by  a  violent  twist  of  the 
arm,  as  when  the  hand  is  caught  in  machinery; 
and  in  other  cases  it  has  been  found  consecutive 
upon  a  dislocation  backwards,  beinc  produced  in 
the  attempts  made  to  accomplish  reduction  of  this 
latter  form  of  dislocation. 

Pathology, — Tn  most  of  the  examples  of  simple, 
incomplete  outward  luxation  of  the  forearm,  the 
great  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  still  embraces  the 
lower  end  of  the  humerus,  but  instead  of  reposing 
upon  the  trochlea,  it  is  carried  outwards  half  an 
inch  or  more  so  as  to  rest  its  central  crest  upon 
the  depression  which  separates  the  condyle  from 
the  trochlea.  (Fig.  235.)  If  the  annular  ligament 
remains  unbroken,  the  radius  is  displaced  in  the 
same  direction  and  to  the  same  extent,  its  head 
resting  against  and  directly  below  the  epicondyle. 

Occasionally,  however,  where  the  violence  has 
been  greater,  the  central  crest  of  the  great  sigmoid 
cavity  rests  fairly  upon  the  condyle,  or  upon  the 
articulating  surface  of  the  humerus  wliere  the  head 
of  the  radius  was  formerly  applied,  and  the  dislo- 
eadon  apjjroaches  more  nearly  to  the  character  of 
a  complete  luxation.  At  the  same  time,  owing  perhaps  to  the  resist* 
ance  afforded  by  the  skin,  or  some  of  the  ligaments,  the  head  of  the 
radius  may  be  thrown  either  forwards  or  backwards,  so  as  to  be  out 
of  line  wnth  the  ulna.  Such  a  displacement  generally  implies  a  rup- 
ture of  the  annular  ligament. 

We  have  now  only  to  suppose  the  action  of  a  more  coosiderablo 
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force  in  the  same  direction  to  render  the  dislocation  complete;  in 
which  case  the  upper  end  of  the  nulius  is  sometimes  thn>wn  com- 
pletely forwards,  and  its  head  may  even  be  found  resting  in  front  of 
the  uliia,  occasioning  an  extreme  pronation  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 

The  anconeus  and  brachialis  anticus  are  the  only  muscles  in  either 
of  these  dislocations  whose  fibres  are  generally  much  disturbed ;  the 
biceps  and  triceps  being  only  made  to  traverse  the  articulation  a  little 
more  obliquely. 

Denuce,  Malgaigne,  A.  Cooper,  and  others  have  preferred  to  speak 
of  the  ilislocation  backwards  and  outwards  as  a  distinct  form  or  species 
of  dislocation.  I  prefer  to  regard  it  as  only  a  variety  of  the  outward 
luxation,  since  it  may,  and  no  doubt  often  does,  occur  conseoutively 
upon  a  simple  incomplete  outward  dislocation ;  and  if  the  dislocation 
outward  is  complete,  the  bones  of  the  forearm  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
drawn  more  or  less  upwards.  Sometimes  also  it  has  been  consecutive 
upon  a  simple  backward  dislocation,  or  upon  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
reduction  where  the  form  of  dislocation  was  originally  backwards; 
vet  as  it  does  not  so  naturally  follow  upon  a  complete  backward  dis 
location  as  upon  a  complete  outAvard  luxation,  I  find  sufficient  reason, 
for  studying  its  mechanism  in  this  place. 

The  beak  of  the  olecranon  process  not  only,  but  a  large  portion  of 
the  body  of  this  process  now  lies  above  and  behind  the  condyle;  the 
brachialis  anticus  becomes  more  stretched  if  not  actually  torn,  and  the 
biceps  is  laid  against  the  articulating  surface  of  the  humerus ;  but  the 
triceps  becomes  again  relaxed,  as  in  simple  dislocation  backwards  and 
upwards. 

In  all  these  dislocations  the  capsular  ligaments  are  more  or  less 
extensively  torn,  but  the  principal  arteries  and  nerves  do  not  generally 
BufEer  greatly  if  at  all. 

Symptcvu. — The  forearm  is  usually  flexed  to  about  the  same  angle 
at  which  wo  have  found  it  in  dislocations  backwards ;  sometimes  it  is 
demi-flexed,  and  it  is  also  forcibly  pronated.  The  elbow-joint  is 
immovable.  The  most  striking  diagnostic  sign,  however,  consists  in 
the  unnatural  form  of  the  elbow-joint,  which  is  so  remarkable  as  not 
to  be  easily  misunderstood.  Tlte  internal  condyle  of  the  humerus 
(epitroehlea)  projects  strongly  to  the  inner  side,  leaving  a  deep  depres- 
sion below;  while  upon  the  other  side  the  head  of  the  railius,  with  its 
cup-like  extremity,  can  be  distinctly  felt,  and  made  to  rotate  outside 
of  its  socket  The  olecranon  process,  driven  from  its  fossa,  projects 
more  or  less  posteriorly,  and  even  the  fossa  itself  may  sometimes  bo 
plainly  felt. 

A  girl,  twelve  years  old,  had  fallen  upon  the  inside  of  her  elbow, 
producing  a  dislocation  outwards  of  the  forearm.  I  saw  her  within 
half  an  liour.  The  forearm  was  bent  upon  the  arm  about  fifteen  de- 
grees, and  immovably  fixed.  The  head  of  the  radius  could  be  dis- 
tinctly felt  external  to,  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  outer  condyle,  whUo 
the  olecranon  process  of  the  ulna,  which  rested  u]>on  the  back  and 
outer  surface  of  the  humerus,  was  less  distinctly  felt  than  in  the  oppo- 
site arm.  The  inner  condyle  projected  sharply  to  the  inside,  and  the 
olecranon  fossa  was  plainly  felt  with  the  fingers.  The  chUd  was  suflfer- 
ing  ver^'  little  pain. 
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Seizing  the  wrist  with  ray  right  hand  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
humerus  with  the  left,  and  making  mo<ierate  extension  in  these  oppo 
site  directions,  the  bones  easily,  and  alter  only  a  moment's  effort,  re- 
sumed their  places.     Her  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

If  the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  position  of  the  arm  is  usually  the 
same,  but  the  pronation  of  the  hand  is  greater,  and  the  projection  of 
the  inner  condyle  more  striking. 

If  now  the  bones,  by  a  continuance  of  the  original  force,  or  by  the 
action  of  the  triceps,  are  drawn  upwards  also,  the  arm  becomes  a  little 
more  flexed,  and  the  olecranon  process  more  prominent,  while  the 
length  of  the  whole  limb  is  sensibly  diminished. 

Prnrpiosis. — In  recent  cases  of  incomplete  outward  luxation,  and 
where  no  complications  exist,  the  re<iuotion  is  generally  easily  cttccled; 
and  M.  Tliierry  claims  to  have  reducetl  an  outward  and  backward 
luxation  after  eight  moutlis.  A  patient  of  whom  Debruyn  has  spoken 
was  not  so  fortunate.  On  the  16th  of  April,  1841,  a  lad,  jet.  18,  fell 
upon  the  palm  of  hia  hand  and  dislocated  b<3th  bones  outwards  and 
backwards;  on  the  following  morning  a  surgeon  attempted  to  reduce 
the  dislocation,  and  the  attempt  was  repeated  on  the  next  day  by  an- 
other surgeon ;  but  on  the  day  following  this  last  attempt,  gangrene 
ensued  in  consequence  of  the  great  violence  employed  by  the  surgeons, 
and  although  the  limb  was  amputated  the  patient  died.  The  autopsy 
showed  that  both  the  brachial  artery  and  the  median  nerve  were  torn 
asunder,  and  that  the  tendons  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus  were 
slipped  behind  the  outer  condyle,  probably  having  been  thrown  into 
this  position  during  the  violent  twistings  to  which  the  arm  had  been 
subjected.' 

I  have  seen  three  examples  of  dislocation  upwards  and  outwards 
which  the  medical  attendants  had  failed  to  reduce.  The  first  was  in 
the  case  of  a  lad,  Wra.  Kinkaid,  fourteen  years  old,  who  had  fallen 
from  a  wagon  and  struck  upon  the  palm  of  his  left  hand.  The  sur- 
geon who  was  immediately  called  made  extension,  and  supposcil  tliat 
the  reduction  was  accomplished.  The  lad  was  brought  to  me  a  few 
months  after  the  accident.  The  arm  was  slightly  flexed,  and  neither 
prone  nor  supine.  There  existed  only  a  sligiit  motion  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  attempt  at  reduc- 
tion. Several  years  after  this,  in  the  month  of  February,  1859,  T  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  arm  again.  He  had  now  recovered 
considerable  motion  in  the  joint,  but  he  could  not  tie  his  cravat. 
Pronation  and  supination  were  perfect. 

In  the  second  example,  a  lady,  set.  33,  had  fallen  upon  the  inside  of 
her  elbow,  and  reduction  not  having  been  accomplished,  I  found  her, 
nine  weeks  after  the  accident,  with  scarcely  any  motion  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  and  complaining  of  a  numbness  in  the  forearm  and  hand. 

The  third  instance  of  unreduced  dislocation  I  will  relate  more  at 
length. 

Francis  Banfield,  aged  twenty-two  years,  a  resident  of  Alleghany 
County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Slst  of  September,  1867,  fell  from  the  sweep  of  a 
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threshing  machine  to  the  ground,  a  distance  of  abont  five  feet,  striking 
upon  the  palm  of  hia  hand,  his  arm  being  extended  in  front  of  bim.  On 
rising  he  found  his  arm  forcibly  flexed  and  abducted.  He  straight- 
ened it  without  difficulty,  and  it  assumed  the  position  it  now  occupies. 
A  physician  was  called  and  saw  the  patient  an  hour  and  a  half  aflcr 
the  accident,  who  pronounced  it  a  case  of  dialocjition  of  the  ra<:lius  and 
ulna,  and  made  eftbrta  at  reduction,  which  he  continued  from  8J  A,  M. 
until  2  P.  M.,  a  period  of  five  and  a  half  hours,  to  no  purpose,  when 
he  abandoned  the  attempt.  During  the  attempt  at  reduction,  the  ex- 
tension was  made  at  times  >vith  the  arm  flexed,  and  at  others  extended. 
At  9  P.  M.,  another  physician  was  called,  who  made  efforts  at  reduc- 
tion until  3  A.  M,,  upwards  of  six  hours,  at  which  time  he  also  aban> 
doned  the  attempt.  On  the  third  day  another  physician,  the  patient 
being  under  the  mfluence  of  ether,  made  efforts  at  reduction  for  twenty 
minutes,  when  he  pronounced  it  in  place,  and  applied  a  bandage. 
From  the  patient's  account  the  arm  was  swollen  to  such  an  extent  its 
to  render  this  point  difficult  to  detennine.  On  the  fifth  day  the  first 
physician  was  called,  and  believing  that  he  discovered  a  grating, 
pronounced  it  a  fracture  of  the  external  condyle. 

Four  months  after  the  accident,  when  the  patient  applied  to  mo,  the 
limb  presented  the  following  appearances :  "  The  forearm  extended 
upon  the  arm ;  looking  at  the  limb  along  its  radial  margin  we  notice 
a  gentle  outward  inclination  of  the  forearm  from  the  elbow  down,  but 
by  manipulation  this  may  be  greatly  increased ;  the  power  of  prona- 
tion and  supination  is  not  atfccted;  the  inner  condyle  projects  an 
inch  to  the  ulnar  side;  the  head  of  the  radius,  completely  removed 
from  its  socket,  projects  to  an  equal  extent  on  the  radial  side.  The 
top  of  the  olecranon  process  is  an  inch  higher  than  the  top  of  the  inner 
condyle,  so  that  the  radius  and  ulna  are  carried  upwards  as  well  as 
outwards." 

I  believe  that  the  external  condyle  was  not  V>roken,  as  in  that  ease, 
the  arm  would  be  'permanently  deflected  outwards  to  a  much  greater 
extent.  For,  although  this  arm  may  be  deflected  outwards  by  the 
surgeon  to  an  angle  of  136°,  still  the  degree  of  mobility  which  exists 
would  be  adverse  to  the  supposition  of  its  being  a  fracture  of  the 
external  condyle.  The  condyles  also  can  be  plainly  felt  in  their 
natural  situations,  which  would  not  be  the  case,  if  a  fracture  of  the 
xtcrnal  condyle  existed.  The  patient  was  advised  not  to  submit  to 
jiy  further  attempts  at  reduction. 

The  following  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  a  recent  accident  of 
this  character: — 

John  Collins,  of  Buffalo,  aet.  8,  fell  while  wrestling,  his  companion 
falling  upon  his  arm.  I  foun<l  the  forearm  slightly  flexed,  pronated, 
and  both  radius  and  ulna  thrown  over  to  the  radial  side  and  carried 
uj)ward.s.  Pressing  firmly  upon  the  radius  from  the  outside  the  l)ones 
assumed  suddenly  the  position  of  a  backward  and  upward  dislocjition, 
from  which  position  they  were  readily  reduced  to  their  original  sockets 
by  simple  extension. 

Trmimeni. — In  relation  to  the  treatment  of  these  accidents  we  liave 
little  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  treatment  of  dislo- 
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Fig.  236. 


cations  backwards.  Tlie  reduction,  if  effected  at  all,  has  generally 
been  accomplished  by  mofierate  extension,  or  by  extension  combined 
frith  lateral  pressure.  If  the  head  of  the  radius  is  in  front  of  the 
humerus,  or  of  the  ulna,  the  band  should  be  first  supined,  and  then 
the  extension  should  be  applied.  In  some  cases  the  reduction  has 
been  effected  by  placing  the  knee  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  and  flexing 
the  forearm,  white  the  surgeon  was  making  extension  from  the  hand. 


8.  Dislocation  op  the  Radius  and  Ulna  Inwabds  (to  the  Ulnar  Side). 

This  form  of  dislocation  is  much  more  rare  than  the  dislocation 
outwards,  a  fact  which  may  perhaps  find  a  sufficient  explanation  in 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  trochlea,  the  inner  half  of  which  rises  much 
higher  than  the  outer,  forming  thus  an  elevated  inclined  plane,  over 
which  the  articulating  surface  of  the  ulna  must  rise  before  the  dislo- 
cation can  occur. 

Like  the  opposite  dislocation,  the  typical  form  of  the  accident  is 
that  in  which  the  displacement  is  incomplete;  indeed,  no  example  of 
a  complete  inward  dislocation  has,  we  think,  been  yet  recorded. 

Causes, — A  fall  upon  the  hand  or  forearm,  a  blow  upon  the  radial 
side  of  the  forearm  near  its  ui)i>er  end,  or  upon  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
arm,  near  its  lower  end,  a  violent  wrenching  of  the 
limb,  are  among  the  causes  which  may  occft:»ion 
this  dislocation. 

Pathoh'jy. — The  ridge  which  divides  antero-pos- 
teriorly  the  greater  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna, 
having  been  driven  over  the  elevated  inner  margin 
of  the  trochlea,  falls  down  upon  the  epitrochlea,  so 
as,  in  some  sense,  to  embrace  it  instead  of  the  tro- 
chlea; while  the  head  of  the  radius  passes  inwards 
also,  and  is  made  to  occupy  the  trochlea,  from  which 
the  ulna  has  escaped.  Generally  the  head  of  the 
radius  is  found  in  the  same  line  with  the  ulna  (Fig. 
236).  but  it  may  suffer  a  luxation  and  be  found  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  ulna,  or  possibly  a  little  in 
the  rear. 

I  choose  also  to  regard  the  dislocation  inwards 
and  upwards  as  only  a  variety  of  the  dislocation 
inwards ;  in  which  form  of  the  accident  the  coro- 
noid  process  of  the  ulna  is  thrust  upwards  above 
the  epicondyle,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  occupies 
the  olecranon  fossa,  or  rests  upon  the  back  of  the 
humerus  somewhere  in  this  vicmity. 

In  addition  to  the  injury  suffered  by  the  liga- 
ments and  muscles,  the  ulnar  nerve  in  both  varie- 
ties of  inward  dislocation  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
contusion,  in  consequence  of  its  being  crushed  between  the  olecra- 
non process  and  the  epitrochlea. 

Symptortu. — If  the  dislocation  is  only  inwards,  the  olecranon  pro- 
cess can  be  felt  projecting  upon  the   inner  side,  and  completely 
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concealing  the  epicondyle;  wbile  the  head  of  the  radius,  having  aban* 
doned  its  socket^  may  be  felt  indistinctly  in  the  bend  of  the  arm. 
The  external  condyle  (epicondyle)  is  remarkably  prominent.  The 
forearm  is  genenilly  more  or  less  flexed,  and  the  hand  forcibly  pro- 
nated.  The  nattu*al  outward  deflexion  of  the  forearm  is  also  lost,  or 
it  may  be  even  inclined  slightly  inwards.  This  phenomenon  is  ex- 
plained by  the  position  of  the  epicondyle,  upon  which  the  greater 
sigmoid  cavity  now  rests,  allowing  the  ulna  to  overlap  a  little  upon 
the  humerus;  rendering  the  forearm  actually  somewhat  Hhortor  along 
its  ulnar  margin,  although  the  head  of  the  radius  may  still  occupy  the 
summit  of  the  trochlea. 

If  the  bones  are  displaced  upwards  as  well  as  inwards,  a  consider- 
able shortening  is  declared,  and  the  head  of  the  radius  may  now  be 
felt  behind  the  trochlea,  or  over  the  olecranon  fossa.  In  three  of  the 
four  examples  seen  by  Malgaigne,  all  of  them  ancient,  the  forearm 
was  in  a  state  of  supination.  Other  surgeons  have  met  with  cases  in 
which  the  forearm  was  supine,  but  they  must  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions to  the  rule.  The  following  example  of  this  dislocation,  unre- 
duced aflcr  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  is  reported  to  me  by  Dr.  T.  H, 
Squier,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Thomas  Cook,  now  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
was  four  years  and  ten  months  old,  when  he  fell  from  a  pile  of  boards 
about  as  1iigh  as  a  man's  shoulder.  According  to  his  statement,  jinven 
at  the  time,  his  right  arm  caught  between  the  board,  and,  in  falling 
he  turned  a  summersault.  The  motlier,  to  whom  the  child  immedi- 
ately ran,  grasped  the  arm  which  he  said  was  broken,  and  found  that 
it  would  roll  and  turn  in  various  ways.  "When  the  surgeon  arrived, 
three  hours  afterwards,  the  arm  was  very  much  swollen,  and  the  acci- 
dent was  supposed  to  be  a  fracture. 

At  prcvsent  flexion  and  extension  are  perfect.  The  forearm  has  an 
inward  deflection  of  a  hand's  breadth  more  than  the  other.  The  power 
of  pronation  is  complete,  but  the  forearm  and  hand  cannot  be  supinated 
entirely.  The  external  condyle  is  very  prominent,  but  the  internal  is 
almost  hid  by  the  olecranon,  which  projects  inwards  nearly  as  I'ar  as 
the  point  of  the  epicondyle.  The  finger  can  be  laid  in  the  olecranon 
fossa  behind,  and  all  the  back  part  of  the  trochlea  can  be  distinctly 
traced.  By  Hexing  the  forearm  slowly,  as  it  approaches  a  right  angle, 
the  tendon  of  the  triceps  may  be  felt,  lodged,  as  it  were,  on  the  back 
part  of  the  point  of  the  epicondyle,  and  by  continuing  the  flexion, 
the  tendon  suddenly  slips  over  this  point  and  places  itself  on  the  an- 
terior aspect  of  the  arm.  When  the  forearm  is  iully  flexed,  the  tendon 
is  advanced  full  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  front  of  the  epicondyle. 
The  arm  is  very  serviceable,  but  invariably  pains  him  after  a  hard 
day's  work. 

Pro'jnosis. — Malgaigne  was  unable  to  reduce  the  dislocation  in  a 
recent  case  of  incomplete  internal  dislocation,  which  came  under  his 
own  notice.  Triquet  succeeded  in  a  child  seven  years  old,  on  the 
fifl:eenth  day,  afler  many  trials ;  but  the  movements  of  the  elbow -joint 
were  never  restored.  Debruyn  succeeded  on  the  fifth  day,  but  not 
without  difficulty;  the  case  reported  by  Squier  was  mistaken  for  a 
fracture,  and  no  attempt  at  reduction  was  made;  and  in  the  only  re- 
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maining  example  which  has  been  put  upon  record,  the  precise  character 
of  the  accident  having  been  determined  by  Velpeau,  retluction  was 
easily  accomplished,  and  on  the  eighth  day  the  patient  was  dismissed.' 

Of  the  lour  examples  of  inward  and  backward  luxation  seen  by 
Malgaigne,  not  one  was  over  reduced  ;  but  as  the  history  of  them  all 
18  not  complete,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  inferred  that  reduction  could 
not  have  been  easily  accomplished,  at  leAst  in  some  of  them,  at  the 
first.  Nor,  with  such  imperfect  details  before  us,  can  wc  understand 
fully  what  complications  may  have  existed,  such  as  would  perhaps 
render  these  exceptional,  rather  that  illustrative  examples. 

One  of  these  patients  had  a  completely  anchylosed  elbow  at  the  end 
of  two  years,  but  pronation  and  supination  were  preserved.  In  the 
case  of  another,  however,  even  flexion  and  extension  were  as  perfect 
as  in  the  normal  condition. 

Treatin^it. — The  indications  of  treatment  are  the  same  as  in  disloca- 
tions outwards,  with  only  such  slight  modifications  as  the  judgment 
of  every  surgeon  must  naturally  suggest.  I  prefer  to  employ  by  way 
of  illustration  the  example  diagnosticated  by  Velpeau. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1848,  Alexandrine  Guyot,  set.  22,  entered  the 
HospiuJ  of  La  Charite,  with  an  incomplete  inward  dislocation  of  the 
forearm  which  had  just  occurred.  The  hand  and  forearm  were  in  a 
state  of  forced  pronation,  half-flexed,  and  the  whole  limb  from  the 
elbow  downwards  was  deflected  inwards.  There  were  present  also  all 
the  other  usual  signs  of  this  dislocation,  and  Velpeau  had  no  doubt  as 
to  its  true  character. 

In  order  to  accomplish  reduction,  one  assistant  made  counter-exten- 
sion upon  the  arm,  while  a  second  made  direct  extension  upon  the 
forearm.  At  first  the  tractions  were  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fore- 
arm (flexed  and  prone),  but  gradually  the  arm  was  straightened  and 
supinatod.  Then  the  surgeon,  seizing  with  one  hand  the  superior  ex- 
tremity of  the  forearm,  and  with  the  other  the  inferior  extremity  of 
the  arm.  acted  forcibly  upon  the  two  portions  in  opposite  directions, 
and  immediately  the  reduction  was  effected  with  a  noise.' 

§  4.  Dislocation  op  the  Radics  asd  Ulna  FoawARDa 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  and  others  have  denied  that 
this  dislocation  was  possible  without  a  fracture  of  the  olecranon  process; 
but  Monin,  Prior,  Velpeau,  Canton,'  and  Denucd  have  each  reported 
one  example,  so  that  its  exiistence  may  now  be  considered  as  estab- 
lishe<L  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  as  a  result  of  very  violent  and 
extraordinary  accidents,  by  which  the  forcjirm  is  forcibly  flexed,  or 
greatly  extended,  or  twisted,  or  in  some  other  unusual  and  indirect 
wav  the  olecranon  is  placed  in  front  of  the  humoriis. 

I'he  fftllowing  is  a  summary  of  the  facts  in  Velpeau^s  case.  Alex- 
andrine Carelli,  a3t.  23,  was  knocked  down  by  a  carriage,  on  tlie  first 
of  July,  1843,  the  wheel  passing  over  the  right  arm.    The  arm  was 

>  T>«nnc6.  op.  oft.,  pp.  154-156.  *  Ibid.,  p.  155. 
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found  in  a  right-angled  position,  and  it  oould  neither  be  flexed  nor 

extended;  the  forearm  was  strongly  aupinuted;  the  projecting  angle 
usually  made  by  the  olecranon  process  was  replaced  by  the  irregular 

Fig.  237- 


extremity  of  the  humerus;  the  forearm  was  shortened  upon  the  arm; 
the  Lcjid  of  the  radius  resting  in  thccoronoid  fossa,  and  the  olecranon 
piocess  being  also  carried  upwards,  and  a  little  outwards.  Reduction 
was  easily  accomplished,  and  the  patient  left  on  the  nineteenth  day, 
with  only  a  slight  remaining  stiflhess  in  the  joint.' 

Chapel  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  forwards  and  outwards, 
which  he  reiidily  reduced  soon  after  it  occurred,  while  Colson,  I^va 
aud  Guyut  liavo  each  reported  one  example  of  5uZ»-luxation  forwards, 
in  which  the  extremity  of  the  olecranon  process  has  been  found  rest- 
ing upon  the  extremity  of  the  humeral  trochlea.* 

Ti'dUmcTU. — If  the  dislocation  is  complete,  and  the  forearm  is  short- 
ened aud  flexed  upon  the  arm,  the  reduction  should  be  first  attempted 
by  violent  flexion,  or  by  flexion  combined  with  extension  from  the 
wrist  aud  counter  extension  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  humerus. 
If  the  dislocation  is  incomplete,  and  the  forearm  is  extended  upon  the 
arm,  the  reduction  may  be  readily  accomplished  by  extension  alone, 
or  by  moderate  flexion. 
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DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE  WRIST   (RADIO-CARPAL 
ARTICULATION). 

Rkqardbd  as  an  accident  of  not  unusual  occurrence  bj  Hippo- 
crates, J.  L,  Petit,  Duverney,  Boyer,  and  by  most  if  not  all  the 
older  writers,  its  frequency  began  to  be  questioned  by  Pouteau,  and 
finally  ita  existence  was  almost  absolutely  denied  by  Dupujrtren, 
who  remarks :  "  I  have  for  a  long  time  publicly  taught  that  fractures 
of  the  carpal  end  of  the  radius  are  extremely  common ;  that  I  had 
always  found  these  supposed  dislocations  of  the  wrist  turn  out  to  be 
fractures ;  and  that  in  spite  of  all  which  has  been  said  upon  the  8u}>ject. 
I  have  never  met  with,  or  heard  of,  one  single  well  authenticated  and 
convincing  case  of  the  dislocation  in  question,"  Dupuytren  subse- 
quently declared  that  he  would  not  positively  deny  the  possibility  of 
tne  accident,  yet  that  "it  must  at  least  be  admitted  that  the  accident  is 
an  extremely  rare  one."  Wishing  to  explain  thisinfrequeucy,  he  says: 
"In  examining  the  structure  of  the  ho  ft  parts,  one  cannot  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  not  the  ligaments  which  prevent  the  displacement  of 
the  articular  surface  forwards,  but  that  this  effect  is  especially  due  to 
the  multitude  of  flexor  tendons,  deprived  as  they  are  at  this  point  of 
all  the  fleshy  parts,  and  reduced  to  the  simple  fibrous  tissue  which 
composes  them.  These  tendons  are  bound  together  beneath  the  ante- 
rior annular  ligament  of  the  wrist ;  and  thus  offer  so  efficient  a  resist- 
ance that  severe  falls  are  insufficient  to  tear  them  through ;  the  hand 
is  forced  into  a  state  of  extreme  tension,  and  the  tendons  are  firmly 
applied  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  radio-carpal  articulation.  If  the 
extension  is  still  further  augtncuted,  the  wrist-joint  is  yet  more  closely 
clasped  by  these  parts,  and  their  {x>wer  of  resistance  is  incalculable ;  I 
am  convinced  that  a  force  ecjuivalent  to  one  thousand  pounds  weight 
would  be  inadequate  to  overcome  it;  and  the  known  power  of  the 
tcndo  Achillis  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  computation  is  not  ex- 
aggerated. 

"  The  risk  of  dislocation  backwards  by  a  fall  on  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  hand  is  equally  precluded  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  mus- 
cles. Their  arrangement  and  relations  at  the  back  of  the  joint  are  simi- 
lar ;  it  is  true  they  are  not  quite  so  strong ;  but  we  must  admit  that 
their  power  of  resistance  is  very  considerable,  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration how  they  are  inclosed  in  sheaths  as  they  cross  beneath  the 
posterior  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist.  I  have  not  alluded  to  the 
nloa,  for  it  has  really  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  these  movements,  as 
it  does  not  articulate  (directly)  with  the  hand. 

"  To  sum  up,  then,  the  extreme  rarity  of  dislocation  forwards  or 
88 
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backwards  is  owing  to  the  obstacles  opposed  bj  the  flexor  and  exten- 
sor tendons." 

The  opinion  of  such  a  writer  as  Dupuytren,  whose  experience  was 
very  great,  and  who  described  only  what  he  had  seen,  is  always  en- 
title to  profound  respect;  yet  it  has  been  the  practice  of  nearly  all 
who  have  made  any  reference  to  his  opinions  in  this  matter  to  speak 
of  them  lightly,  and  not  a  few  have  falsely  represented  him  as  saying 
that  such  a  dislocation  was  "impassible."  The  fact  is,  that  surgeons 
do  still  constantly  mistake  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  for 
dislocations,  as  my  own  personal  observation  can  attest ;  and  notwith- 
standing examples  have  been  reported  by  Rend,  Maijolin,  Padieu, 
Cruveilhier,  Voillemier,  Boinct,  Malgaigne,  Scoutetten,  Bransby  Cooper, 
Fergusson,  W.  Parker,  and  others,  yet  the  whole  number  of  cases  for 
which  the  distinction  is  claimed  is,  to  this  day,  so  inconsiderable  as 
only  to  establish  the  value  and  accuracy  of  Dupujtren's  opinion  that 
the  "accident  is  an  extremely  rare  one."  But  it  is,  perhaps,  most 
remarkable  that  while  very  few  of  these  supposed  examples  have  beea 
verified  by  an  autopsy,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  autopsy  has 
been  made,  the  dislocation  has  been  found  to  be  complicated  with  a 
fracture,  generally  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  radiua  or  of  Uie  styloid 
apophysis  of  the  ulna. 

The  existence  of  a  complication,  however,  does  not  render  the  acci- 
dent any  the  less  a  dislocation,  although  it  may  render  the  diagnoeis 
more  difficult,  and  modify  somewhat  the  indications  of  treatmeii  A 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  also,  that  such  complications  have  always  been 
observed  in  the  autopsy  may  leave  us  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  the  natural 
history  of  a  simple,  uncomplicated  dislocation,  if.  indeed,  it  does  not 
warrant  a  suspicion  that  such  a  case  never  occurs.  We  shall,  never- 
theless, after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  cases  as  they  have  been  reported, 
and  by  a  consideration  of  the  anatomy  of  this  articulation,  be  able  to 
determine  with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  perhaps,  what  are,  or  what 
ought  to  he  the  usual  causes,  signs,  treatment,  kc,  of  these  accidents. 

Partial  luxations  have  also  been  frequently  described  by  surgeona. 
I  have  never  met  with  an  example,  but  the  following  case^  related  to 
me  by  the  patient  himself,  I  believe  to  have  been  a  case  in  point. 

Lewis  C,  of  Bufl'alo,  jet.  18,  by  a  fall  upon  his  hand,  broke  the  left 
forearm  below  the  middle,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  he  affirms,  par- 
tially dislocated  the  carpal  bones  backwards.  Dr.  Spauldiug,  of 
Williamsville,  N.  Y.,  who  is  now  dead,  took  charge  of  th«  limb,  and 
pronounced  it  a  fracture  with  partial  dislocation,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  after  the  accident,  the  bones  had  a  tendency  to  become  displaced 
in  the  same  direction.  Whenever  he  attempted  to  lift  even  the  weight 
of  half  a  pound,  with  his  hand  supinattd  and  his  forearm  extended 
horizontally,  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  would  spring  suddenly  for- 
wards, and  all  power  in  the  arm  would  be  lost.  When  this  happened, 
as  it  did  quite  often,  he  always  reduced  the  bonqg  himseli^  by  simply 
pushing  upon  them  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation. 

Fourteen  years  after  the  accident,  I  examined  the  arm  and  found  it 
in  all  respects  perfect,  except  that  the  forearm  was  shortened  about 
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one-third  of  an  inch,  which  shortening  was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  over- 
lapping of  the  broken  bones. 

§  1.  DxsLOCATioxs  OF  TUX  Carpai  Boxes  Backwabz)6. 

(huses, — The  same  casualty,  namely,  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  produces  frequently  a  frac- 
ture of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  occasionally  a  dislocation  of  the 
radius  and  ulna  backwards,  at  the  elbow-joint,  may  also,  it  is  believed. 
oocasion  sometimes  a  dislocation  of  the  carpal  bones  backwards.  In 
aeveral  of  the  cases  reported,  this  cause  has  been  assigned ;  but  in  the 
onlv  ezample  of  simple  dislocation  which  has  ever  come  under  my 
notice,  and  which  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  was  a  simple  dislo- 
cation imaccompanied  with  a  n-acture.  the  carpal  bones  were  thrown 
back  by  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  hand.  The  following  is  a  brief 
aooount  of  the  case : — 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Porter,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  set.  75,  while  walking 
with  his  son  after  dark,  and  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  satchel,  slipped 
and  fell.  In  the  efibrt  to  save  himself,  and  still  retaining  his  grasp 
npon  the  satchel,  his  right  hand  struck  the  side-walk  flexed,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  that  the  whole  force  of  the  fall  was  received  upon  the 
bock  of  the  hand  and  wrist,  thus  tlirowing  the  hand  into  a  state  of 
extreme  flexion.  In  less  than  twenty  minutes  he  was  at  my  house. 
No  swelling  had  yet  occurred,  and  the  moment  I  looked  at  the  wrist 
I  said  to  hira,  "You  have  broken  your  arm ;"  so  much  did  it  resemble 
a  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius.  A  farther  examination  led 
me  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  palmar  surface  of  the  wrist  pre- 
sented an  abrupt  rising  near  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  the  summit 
of  which  was  on  the  same  plane  and  continuous  with  the  bones  of  the 
forearm,  and  a  corresponding  elevation  existed  upon  the  dorsal  surface 
terminating  in  the  carpal  bones  and  hand;  the  hand  was  slightly 
inclined  backwards,  but  the  fingers  were  moderately  flexed  upon  the 
palm.  To  this  extent  the  accident  bore  the  features  of  a  fracture  of 
the  radius;  but  the  hand  did  not  fall  to  the  radial  side;  the  projec- 
tions upon  the  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces  were  more  abrupt  than  I 
had  ever  seen  in  a  case  of  fracture,  and  which,  if  it  were  a  fracture, 
would  imply  that  the  broken  extremities  had  been  driven  off  from 
each  other  completely;  the  most  salient  angles  of  these  projections 
were  abrupt,  but  not  sharp  or  ragged ;  the  styloid  apophyses  could  be 
distinctly  felt,  and  I  was  not  onl^  able  to  cletermine  that  they  were 
not  broken,  but  by  observing  their  relations  to  the  palmar  and  dorsal 
eminences,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  these  latter  corresponded  to  the 
situation  of  the  articulation. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  that  I  had  to  deal  with  a  dislocation, 
and  not  a  fracture,  we  had  the  testimony  furnished  by  the  reduction, 
which  was  not  made,  however,  until  by  every  possible  means  the 
diagnosis  was  definitely  settled.  Seizing  the  hand  of  the  gentleman 
with  my  own  band,  palm  to  palm,  and  making  moderate  but  steady 
extension  in  a  straight  line,  the  bones  suddenly  resumed  their  places 
with  the  usual  sensation  or  sound  accompanying  reductions.    There 
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was  no  grating,  or  chafing,  or  crushing,  nor  was  the  reduction  accom* 
plished  gradually,  but  suddenly.  To  test  still  further  the  accuracy 
of  the  diagnosis;  I  now  pressed  forcibly  upon  the  wrist  from  before 
back,  but  without  producing  any  degree  of  displacement,  nor  could 
any  crepitus  still  be  detected.  >(0  splint  was  applied,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  Mr.  Porter  preached  from  one  of  the  pulpits  in  the 
city,  only  retaining  his  arm  in  a  sling. 

Sixteen  months  afler  the  accident,  Sept.  15,  1858,  this  gentleman 
again  called  upon  me,  and  I  found  the  arm  perfect  in  all  respects, 
except  that  it  was  not  quite  as  strong  as  before ;  the  lower  extremity 
of  the  ulna  was  preternaturally  movable,  and  occasionally  he  felt  a 
sudden  slipping  in  the  radio-carpal  articulation. 

Paiholofjical  Anatomy, — Tu  the  examples  of  compound  or  compli- 
cated dislocations,  which  alone  have  been  exposed  by  dissections,  the 
posterior  and  lateral  ligaments  have  been  found  extensively  torn,  as 
also  frequently  the  anterior  ligament,  with  or  without  separation  of 
the  radial  or  ulnar  apophyses ;  the  extensor  muscles  torn  up  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  forearm  and  displaced  5  the  first  row  of  the  carpal 
bones  lying  underneath  the  tendons,  and  upon  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm, sometimes  having  been  carried  directly  upwards,  sometimes  up- 
wards and  a  little  inwards,  and  at  other  times  upwards  and  outwards ; 
the  arteries  and  nerves  have  occasionally  escaped  serious  injury,  but 
more  often  they  have  been  displaced,  bruised,  or  torn  asunder. 

Such  are,  briefly,  the  pathological  circumstances  which  may  be 
supposed  to  exist,  m  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
simple  dislocations. 


Dtilowlloa  of  th«  c*rp*l  bonM  bMkwanli.    fprom  FerjpiHoii.) 

In  compound  dislocations,  however,  the  muscles,  or  rather  the  ten- 
dons, are  twisted,  torn,  and  thrust  aside,  producing  very  extensivo 
lesions  among  the  deeper  structures  of  the  forearm  and  hand  before 
the  integujnents  can  be  made  to  yield. 

On  the  2d  of  Mav,  1852,  Silas  Usher,  »t.  54,  had  his  right  arm 
caught  between  the  bumpers  of  two  cars,  bruising  the  hand  and  dis- 
locating the  carpal  bones  backwards,  the  radius  ana  ulna  being  thrown 
forwards  and  pushed  completely  through  the  skin  into  the  palm  of  the 
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Fig.  239. 


hand.  Most  of  the  flexor  tendons  had  been  merely  thrust  aside,  but 
one  or  two  were  torn  asunder;  the  median  nerve  was  torn  off!  but  the 
radial  and  ulnar  nerves  were  apparently  uninjured,  and  there  was 
no  fracture.  The  patient  being  a  temperate  man,  in  perfect  health, 
and  the  bones  having  been  easily  replaced  by  moderate  extension,  it 
■was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  save  the  arm.  The  limb  was 
therefore  laid  on  a  carefully  padded  splint,  and  cool  water  lotions  dili- 
gently applied.  Phlegmonous  erysipelas  began  to  develop  itself  on 
the  third  day ;  and  on  the  ninth,  gangrene  having  attacked  the  limb, 
I  amputated  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  humerus.  On  the  four- 
teenth day  hemorrhage  occurred  suddenly  firom  the  atump,  and  when 
I  reached  him  he  was  pulseless  and  dying. 

The  result  demonstrated  the  error  of  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb 
without  resection  of  the  lower  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm. 

Symptoms. — The  usual  signs  have  already  been  sufficiently  stated  in 
the  example  which  we  have  given.  The  most  important  diagnostic 
marks  are  found  in  the  abruptness  of  the  angles  formed  by  the  project- 
ing bones;  the  relation  of  these  prominences  to  the  styloid  apophyses; 
in  the  total  absence  of  crepitus ;  and  in  the  reduction,  which  ia  accom- 
plished easily,  suddenly,  and  with  a  characteristic  sensation.  If  a 
fracture  complicates  the  accident,  crepitus  may  also  be  present.  It 
should  be  remembered,  moreover, 
that  when  the  styloid  process  of  the 
radius  is  broken,  if  the  hand  is 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  this 
process  will  move  also,  which  might 
lead  to  the  suppo.sition  that  the  ra- 
dius was  broken  higher  up,  and  that 
it  was  not  a  dislocation  at  all. 

Prognosis. — In  compound  dislo- 
cations the  prognosis  is  exceedingly 
grave,  unless  the  surgeon  determines 
to  resort  to  amputation,  or,  what  is  generally  much  preferable,  to  re- 
section. In  dislocations  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  posterior 
edge  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  radius  ("  Barton's  fracture"*)^ 
some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  In  retaining  the  bones  in  place ; 
but  when  this  fracture  does  not  exist,  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
articulation,  considerably  elevated  above  its  anterior  margin,  consti- 
tutes a  sufficient  protection  against  a  reluxation  in  that  direction.  In 
all  cases,  also,  complicated  with  fracture,  even  of  an  apophysis,  intense 
inflammation  and  swelling  are  likely  to  foUow,  and  the  danger  of  a 
permanent  anchylosis  ia  greatly  increased. 

Trealmeni. — Extension  in  a  straight  line  has  generally  been  found 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction;  to  which  may  be  added  a  slight 
rocking  or  lateral  motion,  if  necessary. 

The  reduction  may  be  eflected  also  by  pressing  the  hand  backwards, 
while  the  surgeon  pushes  the  carpua  downwards  from  behind  and 
above,  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation. 


Dldociition  of  tb«  c«rp«l  boost  bukwardi. 
(From  Skay.) 


Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner,  1838. 
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Unless  a  tendency  to  displaconient  exists,  no  splints  or  bandages  of 
any  kind  ought  to  be  applied,  but  it  should  be  treated  by  rest  and  cool 
water  lotions  until  all  danger  irom  inOammation  has  passed. 


DlnloeitloB  of  tie  airpftl  Ikom  forwBnli. 
Pergiutoa.} 


(From 


§  2.  Dislocations  of  tse  Cabpal  Bones  Forward& 

The  causes,  mechanism,  symptoms,  pathology,  treatment,  &c.,  of  this 

accident  resemble  in  so  many 
Fig.  240.  points  those  of  the  preceding 

dislocation,  with  only  the  differ- 
ences necessarily  due  to  a  change 
in  the  direction  of  the  bones,  that 
I  find  it  not  worth  while  to  do 
ib  i^5r^^^  more  than  to  relate  one  single 

nt       y'^i^^S^  example  contained  in  Branfiby 

Cooper*s  edition  of  Sir  Astley  s 
work  on  Frociurts  and  Disloca- 
iiona.  The  case  did  not  come 
under  the  observation  of  Mr, 
Cooper  himself,  but  was  related 
to  liim  by  Mr.  Haydon,  a  sur- 
gcon  residing  in  London.  It  is 
especially  inU^resting  as  furnL^h- 
ing  an  example  of  a  dislocaiioa 
of  both  wrists  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, and  from  similar  causes,  but  in  opposite  directions. 

A  lad,  aged  about  thirteen  years,  was  thrown  violently  from  a 
horse  on  the  lltli  of  June,  IS-iO,  striking  upon  the  palms  of  both 
hands  and  upon  his  forehead.  The  left  carpus  was  found  to  bo  dia- 
located  backwards,  the  radius  lying  in  front  and  upon  the  scapboidea 
and  trapezium.  The  right  carpus  waa  dislocated  forwards,  the  radius 
and  ulna  projecting  posteriorly,  and  the  bones  of  the  carpus  forming 
an  "irregular  knotty  tumor,  terminating  abruptly"  anteriorly. 

A  very  careful  examination  was  made  to  determine  what  parts 
came  in  contact  with  the  resisting  force,  but  although  the  palma  of 
both  hands  were  extensively  bruised,  there  was  not  the  slightest 
bruise  on  the  back  of  either  hand.  Nor  were  the  gentlemen  prciM^ut 
able  to  find  any  evidence  whatever  that  the  dislocation  was  accom- 
panied with  a  fracture.  "More- 
F*fi*  241,  over,"  says  Mr.  Haydon, "  we  were 

strengthened  in  our  opiniou  that 
this  was  a  case  of  dislocntion,  un- 
attended \n\h  any  fracture,  beciiuse 
the  dislocations  appeared  so  perfect; 
the  two  tumors  in  each  member  so 
distinct;  the  reduction  so  complete; 
the  strength  of  the  parts  after  re- 
duction so  great;  and,  liistly,  by  the 
very  trifling  pain  felt  after  reduction,  for  within  an  hour  aiier,  the 
patient  could  rotate  the  hand  and  supinatc  it  when  pronated — ^this  could 
not,  we  believe,  have  been  done  haa  there  existed  a  fracture  " 


DUlocatloD  of  the  earp&l  bons*  fvnrarda. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

DISLOCATIONS    OF  THE    LOWER   END  OF   THE    ULNA 
(INFERIOR   RADIO-ULNAK    ARTICULATION). 

In  connection  with  fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  this 
accident  is  not  very  uncommon.  I  have  myself  met  with  it  under 
these  oircumstaucea  several  timers;  but  without  a  fracture  it  is  quite 
rare.  Dupuytren  met  with  but  two  cases  in  his  lon^  and  extensive 
practicel  Sir  Astley  Cooper  does  not  record  a  single  instance,  and 
many  surgeons  affirm  that  they  have  never  seen  the  dislocation  in 
question. 


■ 


I  L  Dislocations  op  thb  Lowxr  Ent)  op  the  Ulna  Backwards. 

To  the  eleven  or  twelve  examples  collected  and  referred  to  by 
Halgaignei  I  am  only  able  to  add  one  case  of  ancient  luxation  seen 

Causes, — Duges  mentions  the  case  of  a  little  girl  in  whom  the  ac- 
cident occurred  in  both  arms,  but  at  difterent  periods,  by  being  lifted 
by  the  hands.  One  of  the  patients  seen  by  Desault,  a  child  five  years 
old^  had  the  ulna  dislocated  backwards  by  extension  accompanied 
with  forced  pronation,  and  in  another  example,  cited  by  him,  forced 
pronation  alone,  as  in  wringing  wet  clothes,  was  found  to  have  been 
sufficient.    In  Hurteaux^s  case  the  patient  had  fallen  upon  her  wrist, 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Rupture  of  the  B^Tiovial  membrane  (sacci- 
form ligament))  and  also  of  the  ligament  which  binds  the  ulna  to  the 
cuneiform  bone:  the  little  head  or  lower  extremity  of  the  \ilna  aban- 
doning its  socket  in  the  radius,  and  being  thrown  backwards,  or  in 
some  cases  backwards  and  outwards  so  aa  to  cross  obliquely  the  lower 
end  of  the  radius;  or  it  may  incline  inwards  as  well  as  backwards. 

Several  examples  are  mentioned  also  in  which  the  end  of  the  bone 
has  been  thrust  completely  through  the  integuments. 

Prognosis. — In  recent  oases  the  reduction  has  generally  been  accom- 
plishod  without  difficulty,  and  in  only  three  or  four  instances  has  the 
bone  become  spontaneously  displaced. 

Loder  reduced  the  ulna  after  eight  weeks,  and  Rognetta  after  sixty 
days.  In  the  example  to  which  I  have  already  referred  as  having 
been  seen  by  myself,  the  dislocation  had  existed  twenty  years,  the  ac- 
cident having  occurred  in  Ireland  when  the  person  was  fifteen  years 
old.  When  I  examined  the  arm,  July  21,  lo50,  the  right  ulna  pro- 
jected backwards  and  a  little  outwards,  about  half  an  inch.  He  said 
he  had  been  lame  with  it  for  several  years,  but  the  motions  of  the 
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wrist-joint  were  now  completely  restored,  and  both  pronation  and 
supination  were  perfect. 

Symptoms, — The  hand  is  UHually  6xed  in  a  position  midway  between 
supination  and  pronation.  Boyer,  however,  found  the  hand  in  a  state 
of  extreme  pronation.  The  extremity  of  the  ulna  is  felt  and  seen 
distinctly  upon  the  back  of  the  wrist,  prominent  and  movable;  and 
the  styloid  process  is  no  longer  in  a  line  with  the  metacarpal  bi3ne  of 
the  little  linger;  the  lingers,  hand  and  forearm  are  slightly  ilexod. 

TrealmenL — The  reduction  may  be  accomplinhed  by  holding  firmly 
upon  the  radius  and  at  the  same  moment  pushing  the  ulna  forcibly 
toward  its  socket ;  or  by  simply  supinating  the  hand  strongly.  Some 
cases  demand  also  extension  and  counter-extension. 

Generally  the  bone  has  been  found  to  remain  in  its  place  without 
assistance,  yet  in  three  or  four  of  the  examples  upon  record  the  con- 
stant tendency  to  displacement  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  employ  splints  and  compresses. 

§  2.  DiSLOcATiox  ov  THZ  Lowxa  End  op  the  Ulna  Fobwarob. 

The  dislocation  forwards  is  said  by  Malgaigne  to  be  more  raro-than 
the  dislocation  backwards.  In  addition  to  the  nine  cases  collected  by 
him,  I  have  been  able  to  add  one  reported  by  Parker,  of  Liverpool ; 
leaving,  therefore,  a  difference  of  only  three  or  four  in  favor  of  the 
luxation  backwards;  and  not  sufScient,  1  think,  to  warrant  any  posi- 
tive conclusions  as  to  the  relative  fre<juency  of  the  two  accidents. 

While  the  dislocation  backwards  is  usually  caused  by  violent  pro- 
nation of  the  hand,  this  dislocation  is  most  often  occasioned  by  violeut 
supination.  The  hand  is  therefore  generaUy  found  to  be  supinated  for- 
cibly, and  the  projection  formed  by  the  end  of  the  bone  is  seen  upon 
the  front  of  the  wrist  instead  of  the  back. 

By  pushing  the  ulna  toward  its  socket  while  an  attempt  is  made  to 
flex  the  hand,  or  by  extension,  supination,  &c.,  it  is  made  to  resume  ita 
position  readily.  In  the  case  reported  by  Parker,  however,  the  re- 
duction was  effected  only  while  the  hand  was  pronated. 

Parker's  case,  already  referred  to,  is  thus  related : — 

"John  Dalton,  aged  forty,  applied  to  the  hospital  Aug.  9th,  1841| 
under  the  following  circumstances: — 

"States  that  he  is  a  carter,  and  falling  down,  the  shaft  of  the  cart 
fell  upon  his  hand  and  forearm,  in  such  a  way  as  to  supinate  them 
forcibly.  He  complains  of  pain  in  the  left  wrist.  The  forearm  \a 
supinated.  and  cannot  be  pronated,  the  attempt  causing  much  suffering. 
The  wrist-joint  can  be  flexed  or  extended  without  much  paiu.  On 
looking  at  the  back  of  the  wrist,  the  appearance  is  characteristic ;  the 
natural  prominence  of  the  ulna  is  wanting ;  an  evident  depression  ex- 
ists, as  if  the  lower  end  of  the  ulna  had  been  dissected  out ;  it  can  be 
traced,  however,  on  a  plane  anterior  to  the  radius,  it6  button-like  head 
being  distinctly  felt  under  the  flexor  tendons.  Several  ineflectual  and 
very  painful  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  by 
pushing  the  head  of  the  ulna  into  its  natural  situation.  This  was  at 
laat  effected  by  seizing  the  hand  to  make  extension  (counter-extension 
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being  made  at  the  elbow),  then  forcibly  pronating  the  hand,  at  the 
same  time  pressing  backwards  the  dislocated  head  of  the  bone  with 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand.  After  persevering  for  a  short  time,  the 
bone  was  felt  to  assume  its  natural  position,  the  wrist  acquired  its 
TMual  appearance,  and  the  ordinary  movements  of  the  joint  could  be 
readily  performed.  There  was  no  tendency  to  re-dislocalion,  and  the 
nun  was  dismissed  with  directions  to  keep  the  bone  quiet,  and  to 
foment  it.  He  attended  as  an  out  patient  for  two  or  three  days,  after 
which,  complaining  of  nothing  but  a  little  weakness  in  the  part,  a 
bandage  was  applied,  and  ordered  to  be  worn  for  a  short  time."^ 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE   CARPALBONES  (AMONG 
THEMSELVES). 

BorxD  together  on  all  sides  by  strong  ligaments,  and  enjoying  only 
a  very  limited  degree  of  motion  among  themselves,  the  carpal  bones 
seldom  become  displaced  except  in  gunshot  wounds,  or  in  connection 
with  extensive  lacerations  and  fractures  of  the  neighboring  parts. 
Simple  dislocations,  or  rather  sub-luxations  of  these  bones  do,  how- 
ever, occasionally  take  place,  but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, only  in  one  direction,  namely,  backwards. 

The  bones  of  the  carpus,  which  are  said  occasionally  to  have  suflered 
simple  backward  subluxation,  are  the  os  magnum,  cuneiforme,  unci- 
forme,  and  pisifomie. 

Richerand,  the  editor  of  Boyer's  Lectures,  says  that  he  once  met 
with  a  subluxation  of  the  os  magnum  backwards,  of  which  he  has 
given  us  the  following  account:  "Mrs.  B.,  in  a  labor  pain,  seized 
violently  the  edge  of  her  mattress,  and  squeezecl  it  forcibly,  turning 
her  wrist  forwards;  she  instantly  heard  a  slight  crack,  and  felt  some 
pain,  to  which  her  other  sufferings  did  not  allow  her  to  attend.  Fif- 
teen days  afterwards,  happily  delivered,  and  recovered  by  the  care  of 
Professor  Baudelocque,  she  showed  her  left  hand  to  this  celebrated 
accoucheur,  and  cxjircssed  her  disquietude  about  the  tumor  which 
appeared  on  it,  especially  when  much  bent.  I  was  called  to  visit  the 
^^  laay.  I  found  that  this  liard  circumscribed  tumor,  which  disappeared 
^H  almost  totally  by  extending  the  hand,  was  formed  by  the  head  of  the 
^™  OS  magnum,  luxated  backwards;  I  replaced  it  entirely  by  extending 
m  the  hand,  and  making  gentle  pressure  on  it.     As  the  aJFection  did  not 

I  impede  the  motion  of  the  part,  as  the  tumor  disappeared  on  extending 

fc  the  hand,  and  as  it  would  have  been  but  little  apparent  in  any  state 

^^       Joi 


pArker,  Aioer.  Jonra.  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1843,  p.  470 ;  from  Load,  and  Edln.  Month. 
Joarn.  Med.  8oi.,  D«o.  1842. 
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of  the  hand  had  Mrs.  B.  been  more  in  flesh,  I  advised  her  not  to  be 
uneasy  about  it,  and  to  apply  no  remedy  to  it."* 

Richerand  adds  also  that  Boyer  and  Cbopart  had  each  met  with  the 
same  dislocation. 

Braasby  Cooper  saw  the  oa  magnum  displaced  backwards  in  a 
stout,  miisGular  young  man  by  a  fall  upon  the  back  of  the  hand  when 
in  extreme  flexion.  The  hand  remained  slightly  bent,  and  the  pro- 
jection of  the  OS  magnum  was  very  distinct.  Reduction  was  attempted 
by  extending  the  whole  hand,  at  the  same  time  making  pressure  upon 
the  displaced  bone;  this  not  succeeding,  extension  was  made  from 
the  middle  and  forefingers  only,  while  pressure  was  kept  up  on  the  os 
magnum,  when  suddenly  the  bone  resumed  its  natural  position.  On 
flexing  the  hand,  however,  the  dislocation  was  immeaiately  repro- 
duced ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  a  compress  and  splint.  For 
several  days  after,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  pushing  it  out  by  flexing  the 
hand,  in  order  that  the  young  men  at  Guy's  Ilospital  might  see  its 
reduction;  which  was  always  easily  accomplished  by  simply  pushing 
upon  it. 

Sir  Astley  says  that  both  the  oa  magnum  and  cuneiforme  are 
sometimes  thrown  a  little  backwards,  from  simple  relaxation  of  the 
ligaments,  producing  a  great  degree  of  weakness,  so  as  to  render  the 
hand  useless  unless  the  wrist  be  supported ;  and  he  mentions  the  case 
of  a  young  lady  in  whom  the  os  magnum  was  thus  displaced  and  who 
was  obliged  to  give  up  her  music  in  consequence;  for  when  she  wished 
to  use  her  hand  she  was  compelled  to  wear  two  short  splints^  made 
fast  to  the  back  and  forepart  of  the  hand  and  forearm.  Another  lady 
whose  hand  was  weak  from  a  similar  cause,  wore  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  it  strength,  a  strong  steel  chain  bracelet,  clasped  very  tightly 
around  the  wrist.' 

Graa  has  described  a  dislocation  of  the  pisiform  bone,'  and  Fergus- 
son  says  he  has  known  an  example  in  which  this  bone  was  detached 
from  its  lower  connections  by  the  action  of  the  flexor  carpi-ulnaris.* 
Little  benefit,  he  thinks,  can  be  expected  from  any  attempts  to  keep 
it  in  place  when  it  is  dislocated,  nor  is  its  displacement  of  mucn 
consequence.  Erichsen  thinks  he  has  seen  a  dislocation  of  the  oa 
lunare  produced  by  a  fall  upon  the  hand  when  forcibly  flexed.  By 
extension  and  pressure  it  was  easily  replaced,  but  when  the  hand  was 
flexed  the  dislocation  was  immediately  reproduced.* 

Notwithstanding  that  Sir  Astley,  Miller,  and  others  have  taught 
that  the  cuneiform  bone  is  liable  to  displacement,  and  South  bufi 
affirmed  the  same  of  the  unciform,  I  have  found  no  account  of  an 
example  of  simple  dislocation  of  single  carpal  bones  except  in  the 

Leases  of  the  os  magnum,  pisiformis,  and  lunare,  as  above  mentioned. 
Maisonneuve  has  reported  an  example  of  simple  dislocation,  without 
wound  of  the  integuments,  at  the  middle  carpal  articulation.     A  man 
had  fallen  forty  feet,  and  was  carried  dying  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.    Tho 
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*  Ridherand,  Bojer's  Leotaron  on  Dlse&BM  of  Bonet,  Amer.  «d.,  1805,  p.  261. 

'  Bir  A.  Coop«r,  op.  oit.,  p.  435.  >  NoU  to  Chelius,  bj  Boath,  op.  oit.,  p.  334. 

*  PergusAon,  op.  cit.,  p.  190. 

*  Eiicluea,  Soiuuc«  and  Art  of  Sarg.,  Amer.  ed.,  1609,  p.  359. 
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maptoms  were  almost  precisely  those  of  a  dislocation  of  both  rows  of 
tne  carpal  bones  backwards.  The  reduction  was  not  accomplished 
during  life,  but  aflcr  death  a  simple  effort  of  traction  was  sufficient  to 
replace  the  bones.  The  dissection  showed  that  the  bones  of  the  seoond 
row  were  almost  completely  separated  from  those  of  the  first,  upon 
which  they  were  overlapped  backwards.  A  small  fragment  of  both 
the  scaphoides  and  cuneiform  remained  attached  to  the  second  row, 
but  with  this  exception,  the  separation  was  complete.^ 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

DISLOCATION     OF     THE    METACARPAL    BONES     (AT 
THE    CABPO-METACARPAL    ARTICULATIONS). 

Thk  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  may  be  dislocated  either  back- 
wards or  forwards.  The  former  is  the  most  frequent ;  and  it  is  pro- 
duced generally  by  a  fall  upon  the  thumb,  which  throws  it  into  a  state 
of  extreme  flexion :  it  has  also  been  occasioned  by  a  force  acting  in 
an  opposite  direction,  as  when  a  flash  of  powder  is  exploded  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  or  a  blow  is  received  upoti  the  extremity  and  volar 
aspect  of  the  last  phalanx. 

The  dislocation  may  be  partial  or  complete.  In  the  few  examples 
of  partial  dislocation  which  have  been  recorded,  the  position  of  the 
finger  has  been  either  moderately  flexed  or  straight,  and  the  signs  of 
the  accident  have  been  occasionally  so  obscure  as  to  have  led  to  an 
error  in  the  diagnosis,  and  the  luxation  has  remained  unreduced. 
When  the  dislocation  is  recognized,  reduction  is  in  most  oases  easily 
accomplished  by  pressure,  combined  with  extension ;  after  which  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  apply  a  splint  to  maintain  tho  ap])osition. 
If  the  reduction  is  not  accomplished  the  joint  is  permanently  maimed. 

Complete  backward  luxations  are  more  frequent  than  incomplete, 
and  are  produced  by  the  same  class  of  causes;  generally  by  a  fall  upon 
ihepalmar  surface  of  the  thumb. 

The  symptoms  are  suflSciently  clear,  although  the  position  of  the 
thumb  is  not  always  the  same.  It  has  been  found  perfectly  straight, 
vrithoat  any  inclination  either  way,  or  flexed  more  or  less,  with  the 
metacarpal  bone  also  inclined  inwards  toward  the  palm.  The  motions 
of  the  joint  are  interrupted,  and  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  meta- 
car{)al  bone  riding  upon  the  back  of  the  trapezium,  projects  sensibly 
in  this  direction,  and  the  trapezium  is  also  felt  anusually  prominent 
under  the  thenar  eminence.  The  overlapping  varies  from  a  line  or 
two  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  In  the  patient  mentioned  by  Bour- 
guet,  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  almost  reached  the  styloid  pro- 
oefis  of  the  radius. 

IbtWDneare,  Ua]galgn»,  op.  oit.,  from  M€m.  de  U  Soo.  do  Chlrnrg.,  t.  ti. 
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The  reduction  is  to  be  efTected  by  extensioa  alone,  or  bj  exteusiodH 
witli  moderate  pressure. 

In  two  of  the  examples  reported,  although  the  reduction  was  accora- 
pliflhed  very  easily,  the  dislocation  was  reproduced  when  the  extension 
ceased,  and  it  became  necessary  to  apply  Bplints.     Malgaigne  did  not^_ 
observe,  in  the  case  seen  by  him,  any  such  tendency  to  displacement*  ^| 

In  the  case  of  Bourguet^s  patient  the  reduction  was  never  accora^^ 
plished,  although  the  attempt  was  made  on  the  second  day  by  a  sur- 
geon, and  repeated  after  about  two  months  by  Bourguet  luraself. 

Fcrgusson,  who  has  met  with  several  of  these  dislocations,  says  that 
he  has  seen  even  a  splint  and  roller  fail  of  keeping  the  bones  io  placejfl 
and  he  recommends,  for  the  purpose  of  security,  that  the  splint  dioulo" 
extend  some  distance  upon  the  forearm. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that,  in  the  cases  of  this  accident  which  he 
has  seen,  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb  has  been  thrown  inwardri, 
between  the  trapezium  and  the  root  of  the  metacarpal  bone  supporting 
the  forefinger ;  forming  a  protuberance  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
the  thumb  has  been  bent  backwards^  and  adduction  was  impossible. 

This  distinguished  surgeon  cites  no  examples,  nor  are  we  able  to 
find  upon  record  an  instance  of  complete  inward  dislocation  of  this 
bone,  such  as  Sir  Astley  has  described. 

Vidal  (de  Cassis)  believes  that  he  has  met  with  a  partial  forward  dis- 
location, which  he  reduced  readily,  but  the  patient  having  remov*  ' 
the  retentive  means,  the  dislocation  was  reproduced  and  the  bono  wj 
not  again  replaced.' 

Malgaigne  has  collected  only  three  examples  of  a  dislocation 
either  of  the  other  metacarpal  bones.     One,  observed  by  Bourguet, 
was  a  dislocation  forwards  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger, 
having  been  caused  by  a  great  force  applied  to  the  back  of  the  phalanx, 
near  the  carpus.     Reduction  was  effected  by  extension  and  pressui 
the  bone  resuming  its  place  insensibly  and  not  suddenly.     With  tl 
aid  of  splints  it  was  retained  in  position,  and  the  cure  was  perfe< 
The  second,  seen  by  Roux.  was  a  backward  luxation  at  the  carpo* 
metacarpal  articulation  of  the  second,  or  great  finger,  produced  by  an 
explosion  in  a  mine.     By  pressure  made  directly  upon  the  projcctin|^| 
bone  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it,  but  by  uniting  pressure  with  extei?^ 
sion  from  the  finger,  he  succeeded  readily.    After  the  reduction  was 
effected,  it  was  noticed  that  when  the  hand  was  straightened  the  bone 
became  reluxated,  but  that  it  was  easily  kept  in  place  when  the  hand 
was  flexed.     The  tliird  examj)le  (occurring  in  the  same  joint),  men- 
tioned by  Malgaigne,  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  clenched  hand,^ 
was  probably  incomplete,  and  Malgaigne  is  not  quite  certain  that  i^| 
was  not  a  fracture.  ^* 

In  April,  1849,  Stephen  Peterson,  mi.  24,  was  admitted  into  the 
Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  with  a  partial  dislocation 
backwards  of  the  proximal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  index 
and  great  fingers  of  the  right  hand  ;  produced,  as  he  affirms,  by  strikinflH 
a  man  with  ms  clenched  fist,  about  one  year  previous.    He  says  thi^H 


1  Vldftl  (de  CaaalB),  Traits  de  Pathologic  Bxteme,  elo.,  3d  Paris  ed.,  t.  ii.  p.  564. 
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lie  called  upon  a  surgeon  immediately,  but  he  was  unable  to  keep  tlie 
bones  in  place.  The  projection  was  very  manifest  at  the  time  of  my 
examination,  and  the  hand  had  never  recovered  the  power  of  grasp- 
ing iKxlies  firmly. 

During  the  same  year  I  found  in  the  hospital  a  precisely  similar  case, 
in  the  person  of  Francis  M'Coit,  vet,  32,  a  sailor,  which  had  occxirred 
four  years  before,  in  consequence  of  a  blow  given  with  his  fist.  Tlic 
same  bones  wore  partially  displaced  back^vards,  and  remained  unre- 
duced. This  man  had  also  consulted  a  surgeon  soon  after  the  injury 
was  received. 

In  both  of  the  above  examples  I  instituted  a  careful  examination  to 
determine  whether  it  was  not  the  bones  of  the  carpus  thus  displaced ; 
but  the  result  was  conclusive  as  to  the  nature  of  the  accident,  and  I 
have  obtained  caste  of  both  in  order  to  illustrate  partial  dislocations 
of  the  metacarpal  bones. 


Fig.  243. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

DISLOCATIONS  OP  THE  FIRST  PHALANGES  OP  THE 
THUMB  AND  FINGERS  (AT  THE  M  ET  AC  ARPO-FH  A- 
LANGKAL   ARTICULATIONS). 

§  L  Dislocations  of  the  Fibst  Phalanx  of  the  Thtjmb  Backwabds. 

This  bone  may  be  dislocated  backwarda  or  forwards,  but  most  fre- 
quently the  dislocation  is  backwards. 

The  backward  dislocation  is  occasioned  generally  by  a  fall  or  blow" 
upon  the  distal  end  and  palmar  ^surface  of  the 
thumb;  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx sliding  back  upon  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  metacarpal  bone,  and  standing  off  from  it  at 
nearly  a  right  angle,  the  last  being  again  flexed 
upon  the  first  phalanx  at  about  a  right  angle  also ; 
meanwhile  the  distal  end  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
seen  projecting  strongly  in  the  palm  of  the 
and.  (Fig.  242). 
These  are  the  usual  signs  which  characterize 
this   accident,  and  they  are  always  sufficiently 
ostic.      In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  pha- 
langes have  been  found  extended  upon  the  meta- 
carpal bone  in  almost  a  straight  line,  indicating, 
we  presume,  some  extraordinary  lesion  of  the 
tendons  or  muscles. 
^^L     The  reduction  is  sometimes,  in  recent  cases,  accomplished  with  great 
^B®<^^  ^  ^3  following  examples  will  illustrate. 
f  A  servant  girl,  »t.  25,  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps  Nov.  16,  1850, 
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Striking  upon  the  inside  of  her  right  hand  and  thumb.  When  I  Saul 
her,  only  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  I  found  the  first  phalanx  standinir 
back  almost  at  a  ri^ht  angle  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  the  second 
phalanx  also  Qexed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  first.  Assisted  by  my 
pupil,  Mr.  Boardman,  the  reduction  was  effected  in  about  twenty 
seconds,  by  bending  the  first  phalanx  farther  back,  and  at  the  same 
moment  pressing  the  proximal  end  of  this  phalanx  forwards  in  the 
direction  of  the  joint.  Without  employing  great  force,  the  reduction 
took  place  suddenly  and  with  a  snap.  Very  little  swelling  followed, 
and  in  three  weeks  she  Avas  able  to  use  her  needle  without  incon- 
venience. 

Michael  Wolf,  mt.  85,  fell  from  a  height,  causing  a  fracture  of  his 
left  arm,  and  a  dislocation  of  his  right  thumb  backwards.  I  saw  him 
within  two  hours  after  the  accident.  The  thumb  was  much  swollen, 
and  its  position  the  same  as  in  the  case  just  described.  Although 
Wolf  was  a  strong,  muscular  man,  the  reduction  was  accomplished  in 
a  few  seconds  by  applying  over  the  last  phalanx  the  Indian  toy  called 
a  "puzzle,"  and  making  extension  in  a  straight  line,  wlule  an  assistant 
made  counter  extension  from  the  hand  and  wrist.  The  use  of  the  joint 
was  soon  completely  restored. 

Examples,  however,  arc  constantly  occurring,  which  are  only  re- 
duced after  long  continued  and  painful  eftbrts,  or  which,  indeed,  com. 
pletely  exhaust  the  patience  and  bafile  the  skill  of  the  most  experien 
surgeons. 

Mary  J.  S.,  set.  23,  fell  upon  her  right  hand  with  her  fingers  a: 
thumb  extended,  in  Sept.  1853,  and  dislocated  this  bone  backwards. 
A  young  surgeon  attempted  to  reduce  the  dislocation  half  an  hour  afte^^ 
the  accident,  by  the  same  manoeuvre  adopted  by  myself  succossftil^^| 
in  the  case  of  the  servant  girl ;  only  that  he  made  extension  upon  th^^ 
last  phalanx  at  the  same  moment.     The  surgeon  believes  that  the 
bone  was  reduced,  but  one  week  later  he  found  it  displaced,  and,  as 
he  believes,  reduced  it  again.    The  same  thing  occurred  a  third  timcL 

Six  months  after  this,  the  girl  consulted  me  to  ascertain  whatcoul 
be  done  for  her  relief.  The  thumb  occupied  the  usual  position,  an 
admitted  of  no  motion  except  at  the  oarpo-metacarpal  articiolation. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  dislocation  was  never  reduced,  an  er 
which,  if  it  did  occur,  might  easily  be  excused,  when  we  remem 
that  irom  the  first  the  thumb  was  greatly  swollen. 

In  May,  1348,  having  been  called  to  see  Q.  H.,  who  had  attempted 
-suicide  by  cutting  his  throat,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
appearance  of  his  left  thumb,  and  which  I  found  to  be  occasioned  by 
an  ancient  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  backwards.  The  accident 
had  occurred,  he  afterwards  told  me,  twelve  years  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fall  while  wrestling.  A  very  respectable  country  surgeon 
was  called,  and  made  three  several  attempts  to  reduce  it,  but  failed, 

Tlie  several  bones  of  the  thumb  occupied  their  usual  positions,  that 
is  to  say,  the  positions  which  they  usually  occupy  in  this  dislocation, 
yet  notwithstanding  the  almost  complete  anchylosis  of  the  phalangeal 
articulations,  and  the  awkward  encroachment  of  the  distal  end  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  upon  the  palm,  the  hand  was  quite  usefuL 
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On  the  26th  of  July,  1857,  Catherine  Ernst  was  brought  to  me,  by 
her  parents,  having  a  dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  right  hand, 
which  had  already  existed  some  days,  and  upon  which  several  un- 
soooessfnl  attempts  at  reduction  had  been  made.  The  dislocation  was 
backward^  but  the  phalanges,  instead  of  standing  at  a  right  angle  with 
each  other  and  with  the  metacarpal  bone,  as  is  usually  the  case,  were 
in  a  straight  line  with  each  other  and  parallel  with  the  metacarpal 
bone.  Whether  this  phenomenon  existed  fix>m  the  first,  or  was  one 
to  the  eilbrts  already  made  at  reduction,  I  could  not  determine,  but  the 
same  thing  has  been  noticed  occasionally  by  other  surgeons.  The 
first  phalanx,  moreover,  instead  of  being  placed  directly  behind  the 
metacarpal  bone,  occupied  a  position  upon  its  back  a  little  to  the 
radial  side  of  the  centre. 

Luring  quite  half  an  hour  I  made  continued  and  varied  attempts 
to  reduce  the  bone,  by  extension,  by  forced  dorsal  flexion,  and  oy 
pressing  the  upper  end  of  the  first  phalanx  in  the  direction  of  the  joint 
while  pressure  was  made  against  its  lower  end  so  as  to  bring  it  into 
dorsal  flexion,  and  finally  by  calling  to  my  aid  the  "puzzle"  and  chlo- 
roform, but  ull  to  no  purpose. 

One  week  later  I  repeated  these  efforts,  and  with  no  better  sucoess. 
The  parents  peremptorily  refused  to  allow  me  to  cut  the  lateral  liga- 
ments or  flexor  tendons,  so  the  bone  remains  unreduced. 

Surgical  writers  have  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  a  great  many 
Bimilar  cascH.  nnd  it  is  asserted  upon  the  authority  of  Bromfiekl,  quoted 
by  Uoy,  that  the  extending  force  has  been  increased  to  such  an  amount 
as  to  tear  off  the  last  phalanx  without  having  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  first;  but  while  surgeons  have  united  in  their  testimony  as  to  the 
exceeding  obstinacy  of  a  large  proportion  of  these  dislocations,  they 
are  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  the  source  of  the  diificulty. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  finds  a  sufiicient  explanation  in  the  six  short  and 
powerful  muscles  which  are  inserted  into  the  first  and  last  phalanx, 
and  especially  in  the  flexors.*  Iley  believes  the  resistance  to  be  in 
the  lateral  ligaments  between  which  the  lower  end  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  escapes  and  becomes  imprisoned.  Ballingall,  Malgaigne,  Erich- 
sen,  and  Vidal  (de  Cassis)  think  the  metacaq^al  bone  is  locked  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  flexor  brevis,  or  rather  between  the  opposing 
aets  of  muscles  which  centre  in  the  sesamoid  bones,  as  a  button  is 
fastened  into  a  button-hole.  Pailloux,  Lawrie,  Michel.  Leva,  Blechy. 
and  Koser  affirm  that  the  anterior  ligament  being  torn  from  one  of  its 
attachments  falls  between  the  joint  surfaces  nnd  interposes  an  eficctual 
obstacle  to  reduction.  Dupuytren  ascribes  the  difiiculty  to  the  altered 
relations  of  the  lateral  ligaments,  which  are  natui-ally  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  but  which  are  now  placed  at  a  right  angle; 
to  the  spasm  of  the  muscles,  and  to  the  shortness  of  the  member,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  force  of  extension  has  to  bo  applietl  very 
near  to  the  seat  of  the  dislocation.    Lis&anc  found  in  an  ancient  luxa- 

*  Liwrle.  of  Qlugow,  says  that  Sir  Astley  in  a  oonvvrsatlon  with  blm  declared  thai 
the  "B«jiaiuiiid  bODea"  were  the  floarcei  of  the  difficulty.  St*ti  Amer.  Journ.  Med. 
Sol.,  ?ol.  zxli.  p.  230,  with  obserrattoni  aad  experiments  bj  Lawrie. 
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tion  the  tendon  of  the  long  flexor  so  displaced  inwards  and  entangled 
behind  the  extremity  of  the  bone  as  to  prevent  reduction,  Deville 
discovered  in  an  autopsy  a  similar  displacement  of  this  tendon  out- 
wards. 

The  modes  of  reduction  practised  and  recommended  by  the&^_ 
different  surgeons  are  as  diversifled  and  irreconcilable  as  their  viewjH 
of  the  mechanism  and  pathological  anatomy  of  the  accident. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  recommends  that  extension  shall  be  made  by 
bending  the  thumb  toward  the  palm  of  the  hand,  to  relax  the  flexor 

muscles  as  much  as  possible ;  and  thcn^^ 
by  fastening  a  clove   hitch  (Fig.  24S]^| 
upon  the  first  phalanx,  previouiily  covereS^ 
with  a  piece  of  soft  leather,  the  exten- 
sion  is  to  be  continued,  only  inclining 
the  thumb  a  little  inwards  toward  the 
palm  of  the  hand.    If  these  means  fail 
after  having  been  continued  a  consider- 
able length  of  time,  he  advises  that  a 
weight  shall  be  suspended  to  the  thuml 
passing  over  a  pulley.  (Fig.  244.) 
nally,  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  thi 
method  also,  Sir  Astley  thought  that 
further  attempts   should  be  made,  ai 
especially  that  no  operation  for  the  divt? 
sion  of  these  parts  is  justifiable. 
Lizars  and  Pirrie  adopt  the  views  of  Sir  Astley  with  little  or  no 
qualifi  cation. 

Fig.  244. 
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Sir  Aatlej  Coopar'a  nathod  of  r«daelDg  dlilocaUom  of  lbs  thninb,  with  poltAX*. 

Charles  Bell  proposed  flexing  the  joint,  employing  also  at  the  sa 
time  pressure ;  and  in  obstinate  cases  he  advised  subcutaneous  secti 
of  the  lateral  ligaments  ^4th  a  small  knife,  a  method  which  has  sin 
been  practised  successfully  by  Liston,  Reinhardt,  Gibson»  of  Philad 
phia,  Parker,  of  New  York,  and  others.  Symc  and  Lizars  justify  I 
practice  in  certain  cases.  Hey  declared  that  neither  extension  n< 
flexion  was  useful,  but  that  the  bones  could  be  best  brought  in 
place  by  pressure  alone. 

Roser,  from  his  experiments  upon  the  cadaver,  concludes  that  t 
dislocated  phalanx  must  first  be  bent  forcibly  backwards,  or  into 
position  termed  by  some  writers  dorsal  flexion,  so  as  to  throw  the 
head  of  the  phalanx  forwards  upon  the  articulating  surface  of  I 
metacarpal  bone.   Parker,  of  New  York,  in  his  notes  to  the  Amcri 
edition  of  Samuel  Cooper's  work,  recommends  the  same  procedure. 
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I  Vidal  (cle  Cassis)  recommends  also  that  the  extension  should  be 
kade  firat  backwards,  so  as  to  increase  the  displacement  of  the  tirst 
Bbalanx  in  this  direction,  and  to  throw  forwards  its  articular  surface 
m  the  direction  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone. 

This  method,  namely,  dorsal  flexion  as  the  first  and  most  essential 
part  of  the  manoeuvre,  seems  to  have  met  with  more  general  approval 
than  any  other,  and  the  following  observations,  made  by  the  venerable 
Reuben  D.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  illustrate  the  general  practice  among 
American  surgeons  at  this  day. 

"  I  tilt  the  dislocated  phalanx  up  until  it  stands  upon  its  articu- 
lating end,  place  both  forefingers  so  as  to  hold  it  in  that  position,  and 
at  the  same  time  press  against  the  distal  extremity  of  the  metacarpal 
bone,  make  firm  pressure  with  the  thumbs  against  the  base  of  the 
dislocated  phalanx,  and  slide  it  into  its  place,  which  can  generally  be 
accomplished  with  ease. 

**ifore  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  chairman  of  this  committee. 
>m  attention  to  the  mechanism  of  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint  of 
le  thumb,  convinced  himself  that  the  principal  impediment  to  the  re- 
'duction  of  the  first  phalanx  from  backward  aisplacomcnt  is  the  short 
flexor  qf  the  thumb,  between  the  two  portions  of  which  (lying  close 
)gether  where  they  are  fastened  to  the  sesamoid  bones)  the  head  of 
le  metacarpal  bone  has  been  thrust,  the  contracted  part  or  neck  of 
this  bone  lying  firmly  grasped  by  them.     Fifteen  years  ago,  a  case 
occurred  oi  this  dislocation  which  he  could  not  reduce  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.    A  subcutaneous  division  of  one  of  the  heads  of  this  mus- 
cle was  made  with  an  iris  knife,  and  the  reduction  was  accomplished 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

"  Last  year,  another  case  occurred,  in  which  we  failed  of  reduction 
J>j  Dr.  Crosby's  method,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  best,  and  the  sub- 
ineous  division  of  both  heads  of  the  muscle  was  made,  and  the  re- 
'duction  instantly  effected.    The  punctures  were  covered  with  collo- 
dion, and  the  thumb  supported  by  a  splint.    As  the  patient  was  in- 
temperate, entire  abstinence  from  liquor  and  the  adoption  of  a  light 
diet  were  enjoined.     Neither  pain  nor*  inflammation  followed,  and  a 
month  afterwards  the  joint  had  free  motion.     Afler  the  intemperate 
^      and  irregular  habits  were  resumed,  the  joint  in  a  few  weeks  was  found 
L     anchylosed.    In  these  cases,  the  knife,  in  the  subcutaneous  operation, 
^^ras  carried  down  to  the  metacarpal  bone,  so  far  behind  its  head  as  to 
^Hbreclude  the  possibility  of  mistaking  the  lateral  ligaments  for  the  mus- 
^^pes.    The  ligaments  are  very  short  and  inserted  close  to  the  articular 
^'wirfaces,  and  are  probably,  one  or  both,  ruptured  in  this  dislocation."* 
Dr.  J.  P.  Batohelder,  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New 
York  Medical  Association  in  1856,  says :  "  The  surgeon  should  take  the 
metacarpal  portion  of  the  dislocated  thumb  between  the  thumb  and 
Bger  of  one  hand,  and  flex  or  force  it  as  far  as  may  be  into  the  palm  o( 
o  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  relaxing  the  muscles  connected  with  the 
proximal  end  of  the  phalanx,  particularly  the  flexor  brevia  pollicis. 
He  should  then  apply  the  end  of  the  thumb  of  this  hand  against  the 

1  MnsM/,  Trftoa.  Amer.  Med.  Absoo.,  toI.  Ui.  1850,  p.  357. 
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displaced  extremity  of  the  dislocated  phalanx,  for  the  purpose  of  forc- 
ing it  downwards,  and  at  the  same  time  grasp  the  displaced  thumb 
with  his  other  hand,  and  move  it  forcibly  backwards  and  forwards,  aa 
in  strongly  forced  flexion  and  extension,  the  pressure  against  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  first  phalanx  being  kept  up.  In  this  way  the  dislo- 
cated bone  may  be  made  to  descend,  so  as  to  be  almost  or  quite  on  a 
line  with  the  articulating  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  when  the 
thumb  may  be  forcibly  flexed,  and,  if  it  be  not  reduced,  as  forcibly 
extended,  and  brought  backwards  to  a  right  angle  with  the  metacarpal 
bone,  when,  if  the  downward  pressure,  with  the  thumb  placed  as  before 
directed  for  that  purpose,  has  been  continued  (which  thumb,  by  main- 
taining its  position,  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  as  well  as  by  its  pressure),  the 
bone  will  slip  into  its  place,  and  the  reduction  be  effected  in  less  time 
than  has  been  spent  in  describing  the  process."* 

Six  successive  cases  of  treatment  by  this  method  are  mentioned  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences  for  April,  1858;  one  by 
Rickard,  one  by  Morgan,  two  by  Cutter,  and  two  by  Crosby. 

By  those  who  have  regarded  extension  as  an  important  element  in 
the  reduction,  various  instruments  have  been  devised  for  the  purp 
of  obtaining  a  secure  hold  upon  the  dislocated  member.  Sir  Astle 
Cooj>er,  as  we  have  alread  v  seen,  recommended  the  sailor's  clove  hitch 
Lawrie  advises  that  the  tfiumb  shall  be  thrust  into  the  open  handle 
a  large  door  key;^  Charri^re  and  Luer,  of  Paris,  have  each  inven 
forceps.  80  constructed  with  fenestra  and  straps,  as  that  when  the  blad 
are  closed  the  member  is  held  very  firmly  in  its  grasp.  Richard  J. 
Levis,  of  Philadelphia,  recommends  "a  thin  strip  of  hard  wood,  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch,  or  rather  more,  in  width.  (Fig 


L*rii*«  loklrBDiMkl  for  rtdaeUoD  ofdUlocalioai  of  fingen  or  (ha  ihanb. 

One  end  of  the  piece  is  perforated  with  six  or  eight  holes.  The  oppo- 
site end  is  partly  cut  away,  forming  a  projecting  pin,  and  leaving  a 
shoulder  on  each  side  of  it.  Toward  tnis  end  of  the  strip,  a  sort  of 
handle  shape  is  given  to  it,  so  as  to  insure  a  secure  grasp  to  the  ope- 
rator. Two  pieces  of  strong  tape  or  other  material,  about  one  yard  in 
length,  are  prepared.  One  of  these  is  passed  through  the  holes  at  the 
end  of  the  strip,  leaving  a  loop  on  one  aide.  The  otiier  tape  is  passed 
through  another  pair  of  holes,  according  as  it  may  be  a  thumb  or  finger 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  or  varied  to  suit  the  length  of  the  finger, 

1  Bftt«heMer,  Ndw  Tork  Jonm.  Me<1.,  May,  lSft6.  p.  340. 

I  Op.  cit..  p.  661:  also  Boat.  Me<t.  and  Sorg.  Joarn.,  Oot.  1, 1857. 

'  Lawrie,  Am.  Jonrn.  M«d.  Set,  vol.  zxil.  p.  220. 
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leaving  a  eimilar  loop.  If  a  dislocated  thumb  is  to  be  acted  on,  tbe 
Eecond  tapes  should  be  passed  through  the  holes  nearest  the  first.  The 
«nds  of  each  separate  tape  are  then  tied  together. 

"  To  apply  this  apparatus,  the  finger  is  passed  through  the  loops.  (Fig. 
246),    The  loop  nearest  the  first  joint  is  then  tightened  by  drawing  on 

Fig.  246. 


Loris'i  iMtremvat  applied  lo  the  Itnt  flu(«r. 

the  tape,  which  is  then  brought  along  the  strip  to  the  opposite  end, 
across  one  of  the  shoulders,  and  secured  by  winding  it  firmly  around 
the  projecting  pin.  The  other  tape  is  tightened  in  a  like  manner,  cross- 
ing the  other  shoulder,  and  winding  around  the  pin  in  an  opposite 
direction,  when,  for  security,  the  ends  of  the  tapes  are  finally  tied  toge- 
'      ther;'» 

^_^  This  apparatus  enables  the  operator  to  apply  both  extension  and 
^Bbxion  or  leverage  in  any  direction.  The  proximal  end  of  the  phalanx 
^HDsy  be  liHed,  or  even  rotated  so  as  to  allow  one  side  of  the  bone  to 
pQpproach  tbe  socket  before  the  other. 

r  Malgaigne  describes  an  apparatus  invented  by  Klrchoff,  which  is 
I       very  similar  to,  yet  not  quite  so  complete,  as  this  of  Levis. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal^  for  1847,  I 
have  described  an  instrument,  or  rather  a  toy,  in  my  possession, 
which  I  suggested  might  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  making  exten- 
sion upon  dislocated  fingers ;  and  which,  as  \n\i  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  one  of  the  cases  already  reported  in  this  chapter,  I  have  since  ap- 
plied successfully.  It  is  made  by  the  Indians,  and  may  always  be 
obtained  during  the  watering  season,  at  the  Indian  toy  sliops  at  Niagara 
Falk.     The  Indians  call  it  a  "  puzzle"  (Fig.  247),  and  know  no  other 

Rg.  247. 
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use  for  it  than  to  fasten  it  upon  the  thumb  or  finger  of  some  victim, 
and  then  pull  him  about  until  he  begs  to  be  released. 

The  "puzzle"  is  an  elongated  cone  of  about  sixteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  length,  made  of  asn  splittings,  and  braided ;  the  open  end 
of  the  cone  being  about  thtee-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  the 

'  Levis,  Amer.  Joara.  Med.  Scl.,  Jan.  1857,  p.  62 
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opposite  end  terminating  in  a  braided  cord.  Wlien  applied  to  the 
finger,  it  is  slipped  on  lightly,  forming  a  cap  to  the  extremity,  and  to 
half  the  length  of  the  finger,  but  on  traction  being  made  from  the  oppo- 
site end,  it  fastens  itself  to  the  limb  with  a  most  uncompromising 
fraap.  If  constructed  of  appropriate  size  and  of  suitable  materials,  it 
eoomes  the  more  securely  iasteued  in  proportion  as  the  extension  is 
increased ;  yet,  applying  itself  equally  to  all  the  surfaces,  it  infiicts 
the  least  possible  pain  and  injury  upon  the  limb.  When  we  wish  to 
remove  it,  we  have  only  to  cease  pulling,  and  it  drops  off  spontane- 
ously. 

Dr.  Holmes  says  that  the  same  instrument  is  made  by  the  Indiana 
of  Maine,  and  that  several  years  ago  Dr.  Davis,  of  Portland,  brought 
one  to  Boston,  and  showed  it  to  the  Society  for  Medical  Improvement, 
suggesting  that  it  might  be  used  in  the  same  manner  which  I  have 
recommended.* 

Finally,  in  some  compound  dislocations  it  would  be  better  not  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  until  resection  has  been  prac* 
tised.  Samuel  Clooper  relates  a  case  in  which  the  reduction  was  fol 
lowed  by  inflammation  and  death  within  a  week  ailer  the  accide 
and  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  mentions  an  instance  which  came  nnd 
his  observation,  where  violent  inflammation  and  tetanus  followed  the 
reduction.*  Roux,  Evans,  Wardrop.  Gooch,  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
many  other  surgeons,  have  practised  resection  successfully  in  these 
accidents,  and  have  added  their  testimony  in  favor  of  this  mode  of 
procedure. 


oi. 


§  2.  Dislocations  of  the  Fibbt  Phalanx  of  the  Tuumb  roRWAaDS. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  I  have  met  with  but  two  examples  o! 
this  dislocation,  while  the  backward  dislocation  has  been  seen  by  me 
five  times, 

Horace  Kneelaud,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  aet.  24,  dislocated  tbe  fi] 
phalanx  of  the  right  thumb  forwards,  by  striking  a  man  with 
clenched  fist;  the  force  of  the  blow  being  received  upon  the  back 
the  second  joint  of  the  thumb.    The  dislocation  had  existed  three  dai 
when  he  called  upon  nie,  and  in  the  meanwhile  several  attempts  had 
been  made  to  reduce  the  bone  by  simple  extension.    The  first  pba^ 
lanx  was  in  front  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  in  the  same  plane;  bi 
the  last  phalanx  was  slightly  inclined  backwards.     The  hand  wi 
already  swollen  and  quite  painful. 

Seizing  the  dislocated  thumb  in  the  palm  of  my  right  hand,  wil 
my  fingers  resting  u]>on  the  back  of  the  patient's  hand,  I  forced  tl 
two  phalanges  into  flexion  by  firm  and  steady  pressure  continued 
a  few  seconds,  when  suddenly  the  bones  resumed  their  places,  and 
deformity  disappeared. 

Intense  inflammation  resulted,  followed,  after  a  few  days,  by  suppa-^ 

I  Tram.  Am.  Med.  Asaoo.,  vol.  i.  p.  267. 

'  Morrii,  Amar.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  rol.  xxxi.  p.  16f 
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ration  under  tbe  palmar  faficia;  and  in  the  end  the  thumb  was  almost 
completely  anchylosed.^ 

On  the  24th  of  April.  1856,  J.  M.  Booth,  of  Buffalo,  aet.  19,  called 
at  my  office,  having  a  dislocation  forwards  of  the  first  phalanx,  occa- 
eaoned^  about  half  an  hour  before,  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse.  The 
last  two  phalanges  were  neither  Hexed  nor  extended,  but  straight,  and 
parallel  with  tbe  metacarpal  bone. 

By  the  same  manoeuvre  adopted  in  the  preceding  case,  but  with 
only  very  moderate  force,  the  dislocation  was  promptly  reduced. 

The  usual  causes  of  this  accident  are,  Mis  or  blows  upon  the  thumb 
^while  it  is  flexed;  and  the  symptoms  which  characterize  it  are,  in 
general,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  two  examples  which  have  just 
been  given.  The  metacarpal  bone  projects  posteriorly,  and  the  first 
phalanx  produces  a  corresponding  projection  toward  the  palm;  the 
two  phalanges  are  extended  upon  each  other,  and  parallel  -vnth  the 
metacarpal  bones.  N^laton  saw  a  case  in  which  the  first  phalanx,  was 
flexed  about  45*^ ;  and  in  several  examples  it  has  been  observed  to 
be  alightiy  rotated  inwards. 

In  the  few  examples  of  this  accident  which  have  been  reported,  the 
reduction  was  easily  accomplished;  or,  at  least,  we  may  say  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  reduction  were  not  so  great  as  they  are 

aally  found  to  be  in  dislocations  backwards.  Malgaigne  has  been 
able  to  collect  but  four  undoubted  examples,  all  of  which  were  re- 
duced; Lenoir  was  able  to  effect  the  reduction  by  moderate  measures, 
after  the  bone  had  been  dislocated  thirty-eight  days.  Ward  succeeded 
by  simple  extension.* 

Lombard,  after  the  trial  of  other  plans,  finally  succeeded  by  revers- 
ing the  phalanx.  Emplojnng,  as  we  have  before  termed  it,  "  dorsal 
flexion,"  with  exten.sion  and  lateral  motion;  but  in  all,  or  nearly  all 
the  other  examples,  the  reduction  has  been  effected  by  flexing  the 
thumb  forcibly  toward  the  palm;  the  reverse  of  the  method  which 
we  have  seen  preferred,  especially  by  American  surgeons,  in  disloca- 
tions backwards.  My  own  experience  also  authorizes  me  to  recom- 
mend this  plan. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Fxaer  Phalanx  of  the  FiNOEaa. 

The  index  and  little  fingers,  owing  to  their  exposed  situations,  are 
most  liable  to  these  dislocations.  I  have  met  with  two  examples  of 
traumatic  dislocations  of  these  joints,  one  of  which  was  a  forward,  and 
the  other  a  backward  luxation,  and  both  had  occurred  in  the  index 
£nger. 

James  Nesbitt,  of  Buffalo,  a3t.  11,  dislocated  the  index  finger  of  the 
right  hand,  backwards,  by  a  fall  down  a  flight  of  stairs.  On  the  same 
day,  Feb.  11,  1851,  he  called  upon  me,  and  I  found  the  finger  neither 
flexed  nor  extended,  but  straight  and  immovable.  The  projections 
occasioned  by  the  ends  of  the  two  bones  were  very  marked,  and  such 

'  Trans.  N.  Y.  SUt«  Med.  Eoc.  1856,  p.  73. 
<  Ward,  New  York  Ued.  Times,  Sept.  6, 1860. 
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as  to  render  an  error  in  tlie  diagnosis  impossible.  Reduction  was 
accomplished  with  great  ease,  by  reversing  the  finger  and  emplojing 
moderate  extension,  while  at  the  same  time  the  proximal  extremity  of 
the  first  phalanx  was  pushed  toward  the  distarend  of  the  metacarpal 
bone.  In  short,  the  process  was  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 
recommended  in  dislocations  of  the  thumb  backwards. 

Fig.  248. 


Bitokwar<l  dUlMAitoft  of  flni  pliAltnx.    Rc>dacitoa  b7  ezuualoD. 

In  the  example  of  dislocation  forwards,  occasioned  by  a  blow  from 
a  hard  ball,  received  upon  the  end  of  the  finger,  the  first  phalanx  waa 
in  a  position  of  extreme  extension,  and  the  second  moderately  flexed. 
Heduction  was  eflected  with  great  ease  by  exteosion  in  a  straight  line. 
But  if  the  surgeon  were  to  experience  difficulty  in  the  reduction,  it 
would  no  doubt  be  advisable  to  resort  to  the  method  of  extreme 
flexion. 

In  one  instance.  I  have  seen  nearly  all  the  fingers  of  the  led  hand, 
and  the  thumb  of  the  right  dislocated  backwards,  by  the  coutractioa 
of  the  cicatrix  after  a  severe  burn. 


CHAPTER  XV 


DIfiLOCATIONS  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  PHA- 
LANGE8  OP  THE  THUMB  AND  FIN0EB8. 

Notwithstanding  slight  differences  in  the  form  of  thearticulatioiw 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  and  in  the  size  and  situation  of  the 
bones  which  compose  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  wc  are  disposed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  some  other  writers  upon  this  subject,  to  con- 
sider all  the  dislocations  to  which  these  several  joints  are  liable,  under 
one  section.  Nor.  indeed,  after  the  attention  which  we  have  given  to 
the  dislocations  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations,  do  we  find 
much  to  add  in  relation  to  these  accidents;  since  in  almost  every  point 
of  view  in  which  they  may  be  considered,  they  have  so  much  in 
common. 

The  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is,  of  all  the  phalanges,  most  liable 
to  dislocation,  and  this  generally  takes  place  backwards.      Very 
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frequently,  also,  it  is  accompanied  with  such  a  laceration  as  to  render 
it  compound.  The  dislocated  phalanx  is  usually  reversed  in  the 
backward  dislocation,  and  straight,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  forward  dislo- 
cation. 

Keduction  may  be  accomplished  easily  by  forced  dorsal  flexion,  in 
the  case  of  the  backward  luxation,  and  by  forced  palmar  flexion,  in 
the  case  of  the  forward  dislocation. 

In  the  winter  of  1848,  a  young  man  was  brought  into  my  clinic, 
who  had  met  with  a  forward  subluxation  of  this  phalanx  about  one 
month  before.  He  had  fallen  upon  tlie  end  of  his  thumb,  and  as  the 
accident  was  followed  by  a  gooa  deal  of  inBammation  and  swelling, 
he  did  not  notice  the  displacement  until  some  time  afterwards.  The 
proximal  end  of  the  last  phalanx  projected  two  or  three  lines  toward 
the  palm ;  the  finger  was  straight,  and  this  joint  anchylosed.  I  did 
not  think  the  chance  of  restoring  and  maintaining  the  bone  in  position 
suflicient  to  warrant  any  interference,  and  he  was  dismissed  with  an 
assurance  that  after  a  few  months  it  would  occasion  him  no  great 
inconvenience. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1851,  Thomas  Burton,  aged  about  twenty -two 
years,  by  a  fall  dislocated  the  second  phalanx  of  the  middle  finger  of 
the  right  hand,  backwards.  The  force  of  the  concussion  was  received 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  finger.  Kine  hours  after  the  accident  I 
found  the  bones  unreduced ;  the  finger  nearly  straight,  or  with  only 
Blight  flexion  of  the  second  phalanx  upon  the  first;  the  third  phalanx 
forcibly  straightened  upon  the  second ;  all  the  joints  rigid ;  finger  very 
painful  and  somewhat  swollen. 

By  modenite  extension  alone,  applied  for  a  few  Beconds,  the  reduc- 
tion was  accomplished. 

Fig.  249. 


DUlocatloa  of  tti«  weond  pbUBiix  bMkwkrda. 


James  Cooper,  of  this  city,  eet.  23,  came  to  me  on  Sunday  morning 
the  14th  of  Dec.  1861,  to  obtain  counsel  in  relation  to  his  finger 
which  bad  been  dislocated  the  day  before,  but  which  he  had  himself 
reduced  by  simple  extension  made  in  a  straight  line.  His  own  ac- 
count of  it  was,  that  he  fell  upon  a  slippery  side-walk,  striking  upon 
the  end  of  his  ring  finger  in  such  a  way  that  it  seemed  to  double 
under  him.  On  examination,  he  found  the  second  bone  dislocated 
inwards,  or  to  the  ulnar  side,  completely,  the  end  of  the  first  phalanx 
forming  a  broad  projection  upon  the  opposite  side ;  the  last  two 
phalanges  fell  over  toward  the  middle  finger,  but  they  were  neither 
flexed  nor  extended.  Seizing  upon  the  end  of  the  finger  with  his  right 
hand  and  pulling  forcibly,  he  promptly  reduced  the  dislocation  himself. 
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The  bones  were  now  completely  in  place,  but  the  joints  were  swollen, 
tender,  and  quite  stiff. 

In  Sept.  1851,  by  the  politeness  of  Dr.  Briggs,  the  attending  sur- 
geon, I  was  permitted  to  sec  in  the  hospital  of  the  New  York  State 
Prison,  at  Auburn,  a  forward  dislocation  of  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  unreduced.  This  man  was  at  the  data  of 
my  examination  forty-one  years  old,  and  the  dislocation  had  existed 
eighteen  years;  having  been  occasioned  by  a  fall  A  surgeon  in 
Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.,  had  attempted  to  reduce  it  soon  after  the  disloca- 
tion occurred,  but  had  failed.  The  joint  was  nearly  anchylosed,  yet 
the  finger  was  quite  as  useful  for  all  ordinary  purposes  as  before. 

Fig.  250. 


Dltlecfttloa  of  Ui«  M«oad  pbaUftX  ronrvd*. 

Dislocation  of  the  last  phalanx  is  frequently  occasioned  in  the 
game  of  base  ball,  by  the  ball  being  received  upon  the  extremity  of 
the  finger. 

A  young  man  who  was  studying  medicine,  and  a  private  pupil  of 
mine,  in  attempting  to  catch  a  very  hard  ball,  received  it  upon  the 
extremity  of  tlie  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand,  dislocating  the  last 
phalanx  forwards.  Twenty  minutes  after  the  accident.  I  found  the 
distal  extremity  of  the  second  phalanx  projecting  backwards  through 
the  skin,  the  tendon  of  the  extensor  muscle  being  torn  completely  off 
from  its  point  of  attachment  to  the  last  phalanx.  The  last  phalanx 
was  in  a  position  of  slight  dorsal  flexion,  or  extreme  extension. 

Seizing  upon  the  extremity  of  the  finger,  I  attempted  to  reduce  the 
dislocation  by  direct  traction,  aided  by  pressure  upon  the  eacposed  end 
of  the  second  phalanx,  but  I  was  unable  to  succeed  until  1  brought 
the  last  phalanx  into  a  position  of  palmar  flexion, 

A  slight  disposition  to  reluxatiou  was  manifested^  and  a  gutta- 
percha splint  was  therefore  applied;  and  to  prevent  inflammation, 
the  young  man  was  directed  to  keep  it  moistened  with  cool  water 
lotions.  Only  a  moderate  amount  of  inflammation  followed,  suid  in  s 
few  weeks  the  cure  was  complete. 

Such  accidents,  attended  with  laceration  of  the  integuments,  fre- 
quently demand  amputation,  or  at  least  resection  of  the  projecting 
bone,  but  we  think  Mr.  Miller  is  scarcely  right  when  he  says  that 
compound  dislocations  of  the  fingers  almost  always  are  of  such  severity 
as  to  demand  amputation.  I  have  myself  met  with  two  other  oasiea 
which  were  reduced,  and  did  well. 
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Th£  femur  is  especially  liable  to  dislcxjation  in  four  directions, 

namely,  upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  upwards  and 

kwards  into  the  iscbiatic  notch,  downwards  and  forwards  into  the 

rameu  thyroideum,  and  ufiwards  and  forwards  upon  the  pubes. 

Dislocations  are  occasionally  met  with  which  cannot  be  arranged 
properly  under  either  of  these  divisions ;  i  ndeed,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  thrown  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion from  its  socket,  upwards,  downwards,  inwards,  and  outwards,  or 
in  either  of  the  diagonals  between  these  lines;  and  that  while  in  avast 
majority  of  cases  it  will  assume  one  of  the  positions  first  named,  it 
may  in  a  few  exceptional  examples  fall  short  of,  or  much  exceed  the 
limits  assigned  in  this  division.  Tlius,  we  shall  have  occasion  here- 
after to  mention  examples  of  dislocation  directly  upwards,  in  which 

6  head  of  the  bone  will  be  found  resting  upon  the  fossa  between  the 

per  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  pro- 
of the  ilium,  or  still  higher  between  the  anterior  superior  and 
the  anterior  inferior  spinous  processes,  or  a  little  to  the  one  side  or  to 
the  other  of  these  points.  Examples  will  be  shown  of  dislocations 
directly  downwards,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  will  rest  upon 
the  notch  between  the  lower  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  the  tuber 
ischii,  or  still  lower,  and  actually  below  the  tuberosity,  or  downwards 
and  backwards  below  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  into  the  lower  or  lesser 
sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  head  may  bo  thrust  across  the  foramen  thy- 
roideum, and  be  only  arrested  in  the  perineum  upon  the  ramus,  or 
even  beyond  the  ramus  of  the  ischium  and  pubes ;  it  may  lodge  upon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  pubes,  as  well  as  upon  its  supe- 
or  edge;  and  finally,  it  may  rest  against  the  posterior  margin  of  the 

etabulum  instead  of  rising  upon  the  dorsum,  or  it  may  only  mount 
iipon  its  margin,  in  either  of  the  directions  named. 

In  regard  to  frequency,  the  four  principal  dislocations  occur  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  mentioned  them ;  thus,  of  104  dislocations  of 
the  hip  which  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  collate,  excluding  the  anoma- 
lous or  extraordinary  dislocations,  and  which  my  intelligent  pupil, 
Mr.  Frank  Hodge,  has  carefully  analyzed,  55  were  upon  the  dorsum 
ilii,  28  into  the  great  iscbiatic  notch,  13  upon  the  foramen  thyroideum, 

d  8  upon  the  pubes.     Chelius  and  Samuel  Cooper  have,  however, 

versed  the  order  of  the  last  two  varieties,  arranging  dislocations  upon 
the  pul>efi,  in  the  order  of  frequency,  before  dislocations  into  the  fora- 
men thyroideum. 
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Coxo-femoral  dislocations  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life;  one 
example  is  mentioned,  in  the  Gazttte  Medicale,  of  a  recent  dislocation 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  in  a  child  eighteen  months  old.'  Mr.  Kirby  has 
reported,  in  the  Duhlln  Medical  Rrcss  for  October  26,  1842,  a  case  of 
recent  dislocation  in  the  same  direction,  in  a  child  of  three  years,* 
and  Dr.  Buchanan  has  seen  another,  at  the  same  age,  in  a  little  girl ; 
the  dislocation  being  iato  the  ischiatic  notch.'  Mr.  Image  communi- 
cated to  the  Suffolk  branch  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Association,  the  case  of  a  boy,  three  and  a  half  years  old,  with  a  dislo- 
cation upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  It  had  existed  twelve  days  when  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  HospiUU  in  May,  1847,  Mr.  Image,  in  re- 
porting this  case  to  the  Society,  remarked  that  he  had  been  induced 
to  lay  it  before  them,  "in  consequence  of  a  charge  having  been  urged 
against  a  neighboring  surgeon,  of  pretending  to  reduce  a  dislocation 
of  the  femur  on  the  dorsum  ilii,  in  a  child  only  four  years  old,  that 
child  being  a  pauper,  and  chargeable  to  the  parish.  It  was  aOTeed 
and  proved  by  authorities  that  no  such  case  was  recorded,  and  there- 
fore had  not  occurred,  and  that  seven  years  old  was  the  earliest  period 
at  which  this  accident  had  taken  place.''* 

J.  M.  liitten,  of  Austin,  Texas^  reports  a  case  of  dislocation  npon 
the  dorsum  ilii,  in  a  girl  four  years  old,  which  he  reduced  by  mani- 
pulation.*  In  the  Jan.  No.  for  1847  of  the  Ajnerican  Joxtmal  of  Med- 
ical Sciences^  is  reported  a  forward  dislocation  in  a  boy  aged  6  years, 
and  a  dislocation  mto  the  ischiatic  notch  in  a  girl  of  the  same  age. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  met  with  an  incomplete  dislocation 
toward  the  foramen  thyroideura,  in  a  child  six  years  old,  which 
having  been  displaced  eight  or  ten  weeks,  he  was  unable  to  reduce* 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  a  girl  seven  year  old.'  I  have 
myself  met  with  two  dislocations  upon  the  dorsum  iUi,  which  occurred 
at  ten  years,  and  one  into  the  foramen  thyroideura.'  Norris  reports  a 
case  at  eleven  years,*  and  Gibson  at  twelve.''  On  the  other  hand, 
Gauthier  has  seen  a  dislocation  of  the  hip  in  a  woman  eighty-six 
years  of  age."  The  large  majority,  however,  occur  between  the 
fifteenth  and  forty-fiilh  years  of  life.  From  an  analysis  of  eighty-four 
cases,  we  have  obtained  the  following  results : — 


Under  15  jrears 
IS  to  30       " 
30  to  45        •* 
45  to  60       " 
60  to  85        " 


16  0U«8 

32    » 

29  " 
7  " 
1  case 


Not.  1850,  p.  416. 

vol.  xxxi.  p.  207f  Jail.  1843. 


b 

^^V  '  New  York  Jnam.  Mod. 

^^H  *  Am^r.  Journ.  Med.  9cl 

^H  >  Und.  M^d.-Chir.  Rar.,  Dm.  16*28,  p.  ^^1. 

^H  *  New  York  Journ.  Med..  Sept.  1648,  p.  261. 

^H  *  Ibid.,  March,  1852,  p.  259. 

^^H  *  Bofiton  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joam.,  vol.  xxW.  p.  220. 

^^m  Y  A.  Cooper,  on  Disloo.,  Amer.  od.  p.  83,  case  27. 

W  •  Buf.  Med.  Joam.,  vol.  viU.  p.  6.    Trana.  New  York  Sute  Med.  Soo.,  1856. 

\  Beport  on  Disloo. 

^K  *  Amer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sol.,  Feb.  1839,  p.  296 

^■^^     *'  Oauthier,  Malgalgoe,  op.  oit.»  p.  805. 
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^  Gibson's  Surg,,  vol.  t.  p.  389. 
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The  youngest  being  eighteen  months  old,  the  oldest  sixty -two  years, 
and  the  average  thirty-four  years. 

They  are  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women ;  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  greater  exposure  of  the  former  to  the  acoidents  from 
which 'these  dislocations  usually  result^  and  possibly,  also,  in  some 
measure,  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  neok 
of  the  femur  in  the  male.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  cases  collected 
by  me,  one  hundred  and  four  were  in  males  and  eleven  in  females.  Dr. 
J.  K-  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  mentioned,  however,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
New  York  Kappa  Lambda  Society,  that  he  had  seen  and  reduced  four 
dislocations  of  tne  femur  upon  the  dorsum  ilii  in  females,  and  that  a 
fifth  case  had  recently  come  to  his  knowledge  in  the  New  York  City 
Hospital.' 

Gibson  mentions  an  example  of  dislocation  of  both  thighs  at  the 
flame  moment.' 

§  1.  Dislocations  Upwards  and  Backwards  on  the  Dorsum  Ilil 

£[ypi.-~"  npwftrds  on  tha  doraam  ilU  ;"  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Miller,  Pirrie.  "  Dpv&rds  and 
outwards  ;"  Bojer,  Dupuytren.  *'  Upwards  and  baokirarda  upon  tUo  back  of  tho  hip 
bone;"  Chelloa.     "ILiao;"  Qerdy,  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  Malgalgne. 

Causes. — Generally  they  are  occasioned  by  some  violence  which 
forces  the  thigh  into  a  state  of  extreme  adduction,  or  of  adduction 
united  with  rotation  inwards ;  and  especially  when  at  the  same  moment 
the  head  of  the  femur  is  driven  upwards  and  backwards.  Thus,  a  dis- 
location upon  the  dorsum  may  result  from  a  fall  from  a  height,  when 
the  force  of  the  concussion  is  received  upon  the  outside  of  the  knee; 
the  thigh  being  thus  converted  into  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  whose 
long  arm  is  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum;  or  the  disloca- 
tion may  be  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot  or  knee,  while  the  limb 
is  adducted,  by  which  the  head  of  the  femur  will  be  at  the  same  mo- 
ment driven  upwards  and  outwards  from  its  socket.  The  accident  is 
equally  liable  to  result  from  the  fall  of  a  heavy  weight,  such  as  a 
mass  of  earth,  upon  the  back  of  the  pelvis  when  the  body  is  much 
bent  forwards. 

The  following  case  presents  an  extraordinary  example  of  this  form 
of  dislocation,  produced  by  a  force  acting  upon  the  thigh  as  a  lever  of 
the  first  kind. 

B.,  of  Rochester,  K  Y.,  m.  10,  fell,  in  Feb.  1841,  from  the  top  of  the 
high  bank  just  below  the  Genesee  Falls,  at  Rochester,  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  feet.  Before  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  preci- 
pice, he  struck  upon  an  oblique  plane  of  ice,  from  which  he  slid  gradu- 
ally down  upon  the  surface  of  the  river,  which  was  then  completely 
frozen  over.  He  did  not  lose  his  consciousness  in  the  descent,  nor 
after  his  arrest  upon  the  river,  but  began  immediately  to  call  for  as- 
sLstance.  He  remembers  very  well  that  when  he  struck  the  glacier,  the 
concussion  was  received  upon  the  right  side  of  the  right  knee,  and  a 

1  J.  K.  Rodgers,  N«w  York  Joam.  H«d.,  Julj,  1839,  vol.  1.  Flrat  ser.  p.  220. 
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mark  of  oontusionat  tliis  point  conRrmecl  his  statement.  Dr.  Ellwood, 
of  Rocbester,  assisted  by  myself,  reduced  the  dislocation  within  one 
hour  after  its  occurrence.  We  employed  pulleys,  but  the  reduction 
was  accomplished  easily  in  about  two  minutes,  and  without  the  appli- 
cation of  much  force ;  the  bone  resuming  its  place  with  an  auaible 
snap.     His  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete.' 

Pathological  Anatomy, — The  capsxde  is  lacerated  more  or  less  ex- 
tensively, but  especially  in  its  posterior  half;  the  round  ligament  is 

ruptured;  some  of  the  small  external 
rotator  muscles  are  generally  stretched 
or  torn  completely  asunder,  the  gluteus 
maximus,  mediu8,and  minimus  are  pushed 
upwards  and  folded  upon  each  other,  the 
head  of  the  femur  resting  upon  or  within 
the  fibres  of  the  deeper  muscles;  the  tri- 
ceps adductor  is  put  upon  the  stretch. 

Surgeons  have  not  been  agreed  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  great  difficulty  which 
has  usually  been  experienced  in  the  re- 
duction of  this  and  of  all  other  forms  of 
coxo-femoral  dislocations.  While  some 
have  ascribed  it  alone  to  the  resistance  of 
the  muscles,  others  have  with  equal  con- 
fidence,  ascribed  the  opposition  to  an  en- 
tanglement of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
bone  in  the  rent  capsule;  and  still  others 
believe  that  the  impe<iiraent  ought  to  be 
looked  for  sometimes  in  the  muscles  und 
sometimes  in  the  capsule,  or  in  both  at 
the  same  moment. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  thought  that  the  cap- 
sular ligament  was  generally  too  much  torn  to  ofler  any  impediment 
to  reduction,  and  he  refers  to  some  dissections  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion.  Nathan  Smith  affirmed  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  reduction 
by  extension  was  to  be  found  in  the  resistance  offered  by  the  glutei] 
muscles,  which,  although  at  first  relaxed,  would  soon  become  tense 
under  the  stimiilus  of  the  extension,  and  which,  in  order  that  ibe  bone 
might  resume  its  position,  must  actually  be  stretched  considerably 
beyond  their  normal  length.  W.  W.  Reid  declares  that  the  sole 
resistance  is  at  first  in  the  abductors  and  rotators,  but  that  finally  the 
psoas  magnus,  iliacus  intemus,  and  triceps  adductor  become  tense 
where  the  pulleys  are  employed. 

Dr.  Fenner,  of  New  Orleans,  gives  the  particidars  of  a  dissection  of 
the  hip  of  a  man  admitted  into  the  Charily  Uospital,  who  died  from 
injuries  received  by  the  bursting  of  a  steamboat  boiler.  His  condi- 
tion being  considered  hopeless,  no  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the 
dislocation.  The  limb  was  shortened  one  mch  and  a  half,  and  the  toos 
turned  inwards.     Extensive  occhymosis  existed.     On  raising  the  glu- 
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tsBUs  maximus  and  medius,  the  naked  head  of  the  femur  was  found 
lying  on  the  dorsum  ilii  with  the  ligamentum  teres  hanging  to  it,  but 
partially  torn  off.  Portions  of  the  obturator  extemus,  pjriformis,  and 
gemelli  were  ruptured  and  lacerated.  The  capsule  was  torn  through 
one-half  of  ita  extent. 

Dr.  Fenner  now  jiroceeded  to  cut  away  the  muscles,  and  when  all 
the  external  muscles  about  the  joint  had  been  removed  the  thigh  could 
not  be  brought  down ;  the  iliacua  internus  and  psoas  magnus  were 
then  severed,  which  permitted  it  to  descend  a  little,  but  the  head  could 
not  l>e  replaced;  the  triceps  adductor  was  then  divided  without  effect. 
The  ilio-femoral  ligament  was  found  tensely  stretched.  All  the  mus- 
cles between  the  pelvis  and  the  thigh  were  then  severed,  and  still  it 
was  impossible  to  reduce  the  dislocation;  the  head  of  the  femur  could 
not  be  forced  back  through  the  rent  in  the  capsule  from  which  it  had 
escaped ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  opening  was  enlarged  from  one-half 
to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  that  the  retluction  was  accomplished. 

Dr.  Fenner  infers  that  the  capsule  possesses  sufficient  elasticity  to 
allow  the  small  head  of  the  femur  to  pass  out  through  a  lacerated 
opening  which  might  at  once  contract,  so  as  to  ofier  considerable  resist- 
ance to  its  return,  and  that  occasionally  this  is  the  true  explanation  of 
the  difficulty  in  reduction.*  Dr.  Gunn,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  after 
repeated  experiments  made  upon  the  de-ad  body,  concludes  that  the 
muscles  offer  no  impediment  whatever  to  the  reduction,  and  that  the 
"  untorn  portion  of  the  capsular  ligament,  by  binding  down  the  head 
of  the  dislocated  bone,  prevents  its  ready  return  over  the  edge  of  the 
acetabulum  to  its  place  in  the  socket."*  Dr.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  who 
bflA  often  repeatea  the  same  experiments  upon  the  cadaver,  declares 
also  that  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  femur  by  extension  alone  he  has 
constantly  observed  that  the  untorn  portion  of  the  capsule  offered  the 
main  resistance,  and  that  reduction  could  not  bo  accomplished  until 
this  was  more  completely  broken  up;*  while  Markoe,  of  New  York, 
attributes  the  resistance  to  l>oth  the  muscles  and  the  capsule,  but 
chiefly  to  the  action  of  the  former,  especially  the  rotators.* 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  ought  to  arrive  seems  to  be  that  in  some 
cases,  the  capsule  being  completely,  or  almost  completely  torn  away, 
the  muscles  offer  the  only  resistance ;  and  that  according  to  the  exact 
position  of  the  limb  or  degree  of  displacement,  one  or  another  set  of 
muscular  fibres  will  oppose  the  reduction;  and  in  other  cases,  the 
muscles  being  paralyzed  by  the  shock,  or  by  anaesthetics,  the  par- 
tially torn  capsule,  into  which  the  head  of  the  bono  is  received  as  in 
a  buttonhole,  prevents  its  free  return  into  the  socket. 

Sympi07n8,-~SxT  Astley  Cooper  aflirraed  that  the  limb  was  some- 
times found  shortened  in  this  dislocation,  to  the  extent  of  three  inches. 
Liston,  B.  CJooper,  Gibson,  and  others  repeat  the  affirmation.  Chelius 
places  the  extreme  of  shortening  at  two  and  a  half  inches,  Miller  at 

■  Nev  York  Joarn.  Med. ,  Sept.  1848,  p.  268  ;  from  New  Orleans  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouro. « 
JdI/,  1848. 

■  [bid.,  Nor.  1853.  p.  423  at  bm.  ■  Ibid.,  Joljr,  1855,  p.  69. 
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two  inches,  while  Malgaigne  declares  that  he  has  never  seen  the  limb 
shortened  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  that  in  some  casea  it  is  not 
shortened  at  all,  and  the  very  opposite  opinions  entertained  by  other 
surgeons,  he  attributes  to  errors  in  the  measurement  I  am  certain, 
however,  that  Malgaigne  has  fallen  into  some  error,  and  that,  while 

the  average  shortening  is  about  one 
inch  or  one  inch  and  a  half,  it  does 
occasionally  reach  three  inches. 

The  thigh  is  rotated  inwards^  ad- 
ducted  and  slightly  flexed  upon  the 
pelvis.  The  great  toe  of  the  dis- 
located limb,  when  the  patient 
stands  erect  (and  in  this  position 
the  examination  ought  if  possible 
to  be  made),  rests  upon  the  instep 
of  the  foot  of  the  sound  limb,  and 
the  knee  touches  the  opposite  thigh 
near  the  upper  margin  of  the  pa- 
tella. It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  position  of  the 
limb  is  in  all  cases  precisely  such  as 
we  have  described.  Indeed  the  de- 
gree of  rotation,  adduction,  Bexion, 
&c.,  will  vary  according  as  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  more  or  less  dis- 
placed,  the  capsule  more  or  lees 
torn,  or  as  it  may  be  torn  in  ita  up- 
per or  lower  margins,  as  the  muscles 
may  be  actually  rent  asunder,  or 
only  put  upon  the  stretch,  and  per- 
haps also  according  to  the  amount 
of  iiyury  and  consequent  relaxation 
which  they  may  nave  sustained 
from  the  shock.  The  thigh  can  be 
easily  flexed;  adduction  is  more 
difficult,  but  abduction  is  almost 
impossible,  except  to  a  very  limited 
extent:  the  body  of  the  pntienl  is  a 
little  bent  forwards;  the  roundness 
of  the  hip  is  lost  in  consequence  of 
the  relaxation  of  the  gluteii  muscles;  the  trochanter  major  is  de- 
pressed^  and  approaches  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the 
ilium,  and  if  the  patient  is  not  fat,  and  swelling  has  not  already  taken 
place,  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  felt  in  its  new  position  rotating 
under  the  hand  when  the  limb  is  turned  inwards  or  outwards,  but 
especially  may  it  be  felt  when,  by  flexing  or  extending  the  limb,  the 
head  is  made  to  move  downwards  and  upwards,  upon  the  dorsum  ilii. 
As  we  have  already  said,  this  examination  ought  to  be  made,  if 
possible,  in  the  erect  posture;  after  which,  it  will  be  well  to  place  the 
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patient  alternately  upon  Ids  back,  upon  his  sound  side,  and  upon  his 
belly,  until  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  complete. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii 
and  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows. 

In  fracture,  we  may  expect  to  find  crepitus;  the  limb  is  in  most  cases 
mobile ;  the  toes  are  generally  turned  out ;  the  limb  is  shortened  mode- 
rately or  not  all ;  the  patient  is  sometimes  able  to  walk  for  a  short 
distance ;  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  generally  occur  in  ad- 
vanced life. 

In  dislocation,  crepitus  is  not  often  present,  and  only  when  a  frac- 
ture coexists ;  the  limb  is  immobile,  or  nearly  so ;  the  toes  are  turned 
in ;  the  limb  is  shortened  more ;  the  patient  is  unable  to  bear  the 
weight  of  his  body  upon  his  foot  for  one  moment.  Skey,  however,  says 
he  has  seen  a  patient  with  a  recent  dislocation,  who  walked  one-quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  to  the  hospital.  I  do  not  think  any  other  similar  case  is 
upon  record.    Dislocations  of  the  femur  generally  occur  in  middle  life. 

I  have  been  frequently  told  by  persons  who  have  called  upon  me 
with  children  suffering  under  hip-disease,  that  they  had  been  informed 
the  hip  wiis  out,  and  they  expected  me  to  reduce  it  In  two  or  three 
instances  they  have  blamed  their  surgeons  very  much,  because  they 
had  not  detected  the  accident  iit  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  Norris,  of 
Philadelphia,  mentions  an  extraordinary  example  of  this  kind,  as 
having  been  presented  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  which  ought 
to  serve  as  a  sufficient  warning  to  prevent  similar  mistakes  in  future. 
A  lad,  twelve  years  old,  was  brought  to  the  hospital  from  a  neighlwr- 
ing  State,  who  a  short  time  previous  had  been  suddenly  attacked  with 
lameness  in  his  right  limb,  and  which,  by  his  friends,  was  attributed 
to  some  injury  received  in  play.  Two  physicians,  who  had  been  called 
to  seethe  boy,  pronounced  him  to  be  laboring  under  dislocation  of 
the  hip,  and  had  made  two  strong  efforts  with  the  pulleys,  to  reduce  it; 
but  after  causing  great  suffering  thev  gave  up  all  liopes  of  ever  re- 
placing the  bone,  and  sent  him  to  Philadelphia.  The  symptoms  were 
plainly  those  of  hip-joint  disease  in  its  eariy  stage.  The  attitude  was 
that  assumed  by  those  laboring  under  this  affection  ;  the  leg  seemed 
lengthened,  but  a  careful  measurement  showed  that  it  was  of  the  same 
length  with  the  other;  the  buttock  was  flattened  and  the  motions  of 
the  joint  tolerably  free  but  painful.' 

If  the  supposed  dislocation  occurs  in  a  child,  or  in  a  person  under 
ten  years  of  age,  we  ought  to  take  especial  pains  to  ascertain  that  it  is 
not  a  separation  of  the  epiphysis,  of  wbich  accident  we  have  men- 
tioned some  examples  when  speaking  of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the 
femur. 

Prognosis. — Boyer  says  the  limb  remains  always  weaker  than  the 
other,  the  round  ligament  never  uniting  completely;  and  that  inflam- 

Imation  of  the  cartilages  and  synovial  glands  may  ensue,  ending  in 
canes  of  the  joint.  Such  results  have,  indeed,  been  occasionally  met 
with,  nor  are  examples  wanting  in  which  more  rapid  inflammation, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  acute  abscesses,  has  followed,  but  these 
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are  only  rare  accidents.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  patients 
recover  speedily,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  or  months  at  most, 
the  limb  seems  to  be  as  sound  and  as  useful  as  before. 

Examples  of  non- reduction,  however^  from  an  error  of  diagnosis,  or 
what  is  more  pertinent  to  our  present  purpose,  from  a  failure  to 
accomplish  the  reduction  where  the  attempt  has  been  made,  are 
numerous.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Chelius,  the  author  of  a  most  excellent 
"Syst^mt  of  Surgery,^^  to  which  we  have  already  had  frequent  occasion 
to  refer,  has  sufllcieut  reputation,  the  world  over,  to  enable  him  |o 
bear  a  portion  of  these  failures,  without  injury  to  himself  or  to  the 
profession  which  he  so  eminently  adorns.  We  shall  therefore  make 
no  apology  for  reporting  the  following  unsuccessful  attempt  to  reduce 
a  dislocation  of  the  hip  in  which  Mr.  Chelius  himself  was  tne  operator. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1851,  John  Maureu,  a  German,  aet.  19.  called 
at  my  office  and  related  as  follows :  "  When  ten  years  old,  I  fell  from 
a  tree,  a  height  of  six  feet,  and  dislocated  my  left  hip.  I  was  then 
living  twelve  miles  from  Heidelberg,  and  I  was  immediately  taken 
there,  but  I  did  not  see  Mr.  Chelius  until  the  next  morning.  He  took 
me  to  the  University,  and,  before  the  medical  class,  attempted  to  reduce 
it,  but  he  could  not.  During  several  weeks  following,  he  tried  six 
times,  using  pulleys,  &c.,  but  ne  could  never  succeed." 

On  examination  I  found  the  limb  shortened  two  inches,  the  head  of 
the  femur  lying  upon  the  dorsum  ilii ;  the  knee  was  turned  in,  but 
the  toes  were  inclined  a  little  outwards.  He  was  able  to  walk  rapidly, 
of  course  with  a  manifest  bait,  yet  without  pain  and  discomfort. 

TrcatracnL — Regarding  dislocations  of  the  femur  upon  the  dorsum 
illi  as  the  type  of  all  the  coxo-femoral  dislocations,  the  remarks  which 
wc  shall  malic  under  this  section  may  be  considered  applicable,  with 
only  certain  qualifications,  to  all  the  others. 

We  shall  arrange  the  various  methods  of  reduction  which  have 
been  employed  by  surgeons  under  two  principal  heads,  namely,  mani- 
pulation and  extension.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  classify  rigidly 
the  dilfercnt  jirocedurcs,  scT as  to  bring  them  under  these  two  simple 
divisions  without  some  violence ;  since  neither  manipulation  uor  ex- 
tension has  usually  been  employed  alone,  but  almost  always  some 
degree  of  extension  has  been  recommended  in  connection  with  the 
manipulation ;  if  not  in  the  first  instance,  at  least  in  the  event  of  iho 
failure  of  manipulation  alone ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  extension  is 
seldom  if  ever  practised  without  manipulation.  We  intend  then  to 
imply  by  these  designations  respectively,  that  either  manipulation  or 
extension  has  constituted  the  prevailing  feature  in  the  treatment. 

Kcduction  by  manipulation  dates  from  the  earliest  records  of  our 
science.  Says  Hippocrates :  "  In  some  the  thigh  is  reduced  with  no 
preparation,  with  slight  extension  directed  by  the  hands,  and  with 
slight  movement ;  and  in  some  the  reduction  is  effected  by  beading 
the  limb  at  the  joint,  and  making  rotation."* 

Richard  Wiseman,  who  wrote  in  1676,  speaks  as  follows :  "  If  the 
thigh-bone  be  luxated  inwards,  and  the  patient  young  and  of  a  tender 

>  Works  of  HIppoontM,  Sjd.  ed.,  vol.  il.  p.  643. 
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constitation,  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  hand  of  the  chinirgeon,  viz:  he 
onast  lay  one  hand  on  the  tlygh,  and  the  other  on  the  patients  leg,  and 
ftaving  somewhat  extended  it  toward  the  sound  leg,  he  must  suddenly 
force  the  knee  up  toward  the  belly,  and  press  back  the  head  of  the 
Jemur  into  its  acetabulum,  and  it  will  snap  in.  For  there  is  no  need 
Hof  BO  great  extension  in  thb  kind  of  luxation;  for  the  most  consider- 
utble  musclea  being  upon  the  stretch,  the  bowing  of  the  knee  as  afore- 
paid  reduceth  it ;  yet  in  rough  bodies  it  may  require  stronger  exten- 

Richard  Boulton  repeated,  in  1713,  almost  the  same  instructions. 
ai£rming  that  this  plan  was  applicable  especially  to  dislocations  in- 
1  wards,  in  the  case  of  "young  and  tender  children."* 
'     In  1742  Daniel  Turner  declared  that  he  had  reduced  three  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip,  one  of  which  was  a  backward  dislocation,  by  a  method 
combining  extension  with  manipulation,  but  alone  "  by  the  strength  of 
the  arm  or  without  any  other  instrument."     Extension  and  counter- 
extension  being  made  by  assistants,  and  "  as  soon  as  the  surgeon  per- 
'eeives  the  bone  moving  out,"  says  Turner,  "let  him  take  his  oppor- 
tunity, giving  orders  to  the  extenders  below  suddenly  to  lift  up  the 
patient  s  thigh  toward  his  belly,  pressing  with  his  hands,  either  to  the 
right  or  left,  as  the  situation  of  the  same  requires,  and  therewith  force 
back  its  head  toward  the  acetabulum,  whereunto  it  will,  flipping  over 
the  tip  of  the  cartilage,  snap  sometimes  with  a  loud  noise.^ 

Thomas  Anderson,  surgeon  of  Leith,  in  Scotland,  was  called,  in 
Sept.  1772,  to  see  a  man  who  had  dislocated  his  left  femur  into  the 
.foramen  thyroideum.  When  he  arrived  four  other  surgeons  were 
present,  and  prepared  to  use  the  pulleys,  which  they  did  in  his  pre- 
Beoce  several  times,  but  to  no  purpose.  After  examining  the  limb 
carefully,  "I  was  convinced,"  says  Mr.  Anderson,  "that  attempting  the 
reduction  in  the  common  method,  with  the  thigh  extended,  was  im- 
fproper,  as  the  muscles  were  all  put  on  the  stretch,  the  action  of  wliich 
IB.  perhaps,  sufficient  to  overbalance  any  extension  we  can  apply.  But 
by  bringing  the  thigh  to  near  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  by  which 
the  muscles  would  be  greatly  relaxed,  I  imagined  that  the  reduction 
might  more  readily  take  place,  and  with  much  less  extension. 

"When  I  made  this  examination,  he  was  lying  on  a  table  on  his 
back,  I  raised  the  thigh  to  about  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  and, 
tirith  my  right  hand  at  the  ham,  laid  hold  of  the  thigh,  and  made  what 
extension  1  could.  From  this  trial  I  found  I  could  dislodge  the  head 
of  the  bone.  At  the  same  time  that  I  did  this,  with  my  left  hand  at 
the  head  and  inside  of  the  thigh,  I  pressed  it  toward  the  acetabulum, 
while  my  right  gave  the  femur  a  little  circular  turn,  so  as  to  bring  the 
rotula  inwards  to  its  natural  situation ;  and  on  the  second  attempt,  it 
went  in  with  a  snap  observable  to  the  gentlemen  standing  arount^  but 
more  so  to  the  poor  man,  who  instantly  cried  out  he  was  well  and  free 

'  Sight  Chirargical  Tre&tlses.  B/  Richard  WisemaD,  Seijeant-CMrargeoa  to  King 
Cluu-teii  II.  Loudon,  1676.     Bwk  ri{.  ohap.  Tiii. 

>  A  S7it«m  of  Rational  and  Pr&vtical  Surgorx.  B/  Richard  BorUon.  Loudon,  1713, 
p.  344. 

*  Th«  Art  of  Surgery,  by  Dant«l  Turner,  London,  1742,  toI.  H.  p.  33». 
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from  pain.  His  knees  could  tlien  be  brouglit  together ;  the  legs  were 
of  the  same  length,  and  the  foot  in  its  ngtural  situation.  The  knees 
were  kept  together  for  some  time,  with  a  roller,  to  confine  the  motion 
of  the  thigh ;  and  in  three  weeks  he  was  at  his  work,  without  the  least 
stiffness  in  the  joint." 

Subsequently  Mr.  Anderson  reduced  by  a  similar  method  a  disloca- 
tion upon  the  dorsum  ilii  in  a  child  eight  years  old,  and  which  had 
been  out  nineteen  days.* 

Says  Ponteau.  in  a  memoir  on  dislocations  of  the  thigh  upwards 
and  outwards :  "  We  observe  then,  first,  that  the  thigh  ought  to  be  flexeil 
to  a  right  angle  with  the  body  during  the  extension  and  counter- 
extension;  second,  that  we  ought  to  rotate  the  thigh  from  within  out- 
wards, when  the  extension  appears  to  be  sufficient ;  third,  that  this 
position  puts  into  relaxation,  as  much  as  possible,  the  triceps  and 
gluteal  muscles  which  oppose  the  chief  resistance  to  the  exUmsion, 
thus  saving  the  patient  from  excessive  pain ;  fourth,  that  the  flexion 
of  the  thigh  places  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  best  position  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  cotyloid  cavity  during  extension ;  fifth,  that  feeble  ext^^n- 
sion  suffices  for  the  reduction,  because  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh 
are  relaxed.'" 

On  the  7th  of  Jan.  1811.  Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick.  of  Philadili  : 
reduced  an  outward  dislocation  of  the  hip,  after  extension  had  laii.a, 
by  flexing  the  thigh  to  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  and  then  giving 
to  the  limb  "  an  outward  circular  sweep."' 

So  early  as  1815,  and  perhaps  much  earlier,  Nathan  Smith,  Prot  of 
Surgery  in  the  New  Haven  Medical  College,  taught  that  the  only  cor- 
rect mode  ol'  reducing  a  dislocation  upon  the  ilium  was  to  flex  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh,  the  thi^h  upon  the  pelvis,  and  then  to  carry  the  limb 
diagonally  to  the  opposite  side,  from  whence  it  was  to  be  brought  out- 
wards and  downwards  ;*  and  in  1824,  Dr.  Smith,  being  under  oath, 
affirmed  as  follows:  "I  do  not  think  that tl\e  mechanical  powers,  such 
as  the  wheel  and  axle,  or  the  pullevs,  are  necessary  to  reduce  a  dis- 
located hip,  or  any  other  dislocation,^*  He  further  adds  that  he  once 
reduced  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii  after  ho  had  pulled  in  every 
direction  but  the  right,  "  by  carrying  the  knee  toward  the  patient's 
face"*  Subsequently  the  son  of  Dr.  Smith,  Nathan  R.  Smith,  the 
present  distinguished  teacher  of  surgery  in  the  medical  college  at 
Baltimore,  gave  a  more  full  account  of  his  father's  method,  illuptrating 
his  views  of  the  pathology  of  these  dislocations,  and  the  mechanism 
of  their  reduction  by  several  drawings.  It  must  be  noticed,  however, 
that  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  left  no  written  explanation  of  his  views  and 
practice,  except  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  affidavit  already  quoted, 
and  that  the  account  published  by  his  son  is  from  memory,  and  it  ia 

'  Andcnton.     Medical  Comroentariea,  Edinburgh,  1770,  rol.  li.  pp.  2G1-4. 

*  Vidftl  (d«  Cassia)  ;  from  (Eurrea  poslliamefl  de  Pontenu,  Paris,  1783. 

«  rhvRick,  Dorsey'a  Surg.,  1813,  vi.  p.  242.  Mem.  of  Nathan  flmllh,  1831,  p.  172. 
Fheti^'  psp^r,  in  Trans.  New  York  Statu  Med.  8oo.p  1850,  p.  169. 

•  TrniiK.  N.  H.  8l.  Med.  Soc.,  1^54,  p.  55. 

^  Keport  of  the  Trial  of  an  Antion  for  Malpractloe.  Lowell  v.  Faxon  and  tlawlu 
Mnchiao,  Maine,  lb24;  alto  Bnff.  Med.  Jonra.,  vol  ziii.  p.  M6. 
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given  as  follows :  "  The  patient  being  prepared  for  the  operation  by 
whatever  means  may  be  aeemed  necessary,  may  be  placea  in  an  atti- 
tude convenient  for  the  operation,  with  the  body  securely  fixed,  by 
placing  him  in  the  horizontal  posture,  on  a  narrow  table  covered  with 
blankets,  and  on  the  sound  side.  To  the  table  his  body  should  be 
firmly  fixed,  and  this  can  be  conveniently  done  bv  folding  a  sheet 
several  times,  lengthways — then  applying  the  middle  of  the  broad 
band  thus  made  to  the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  sound  thigh — 
carrying  ita  extremities  under  the  table,  crossing  them  beneath  it,  and 
then  carrying  them  obliquely  up  and  crossing  them  firmly  over  the 
trunk,  above  the  injured  hip.  The  ends  may  then  be  secured  beneath 
the  table.  To  support  the  trunk  the  more  firmly,  a  pillow  may  bo 
placed  on  each  side  of  it  upon  the  table,  and  be  included  iu  the  band- 
age. Should  the  operator  design  to  employ  any  degree  of  extension, 
a  counter-extending  band  may  be  placea  in  the  perineum,  and  carried 
up  to  the  extremity  of  the  table,  be  fixed  to  some  more  firm  body,  or 
held  by  the  hands  of  assista.nt3. 

"  The  operator  now  standing  on  the  side  to  which  the  patient's  back 

E resents,  »rrasps  the  knee  of  the  dislocated  member  with  his  right 
and  (if  tte  left  femur  be  dislocated — vice  versa,  if  the  right),  and  the 
ankle  with  the  left.  The  first  eflfort  which  he  makes  is  to  flex  the  leg 
upon  the  thigh,  in  order  to  make  the  leg  a  lever  with  which  be  may 
operate  on  the  thigh-bone.  The  next  movement  is  a  gentle  rotation 
of  the  thigh  outwards,  by  inclining  the  foot  toward  the  ground,  and 
rotating  the  knee  outwards.  Next  the  thigh  is  to  be  slightly  abducted 
by  pressing  the  knee  directly  outwards.  Lastly,  the  surgeon  freely 
flexes  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  by  thrusting  the  knee  upwarda 
toward  the  face  of  the  patient,  and  at  tite  same  moment  the  abduction  is 
to  be  increased, 

"  Professor  N.  Smith  regarded  the  free  flexion  of  tbe  thigh  upon 
the  pelvis  as  a  vcr}'  important  part  of  the  compound  moveraeut.  He 
believed  that  it  threw  the  head  of  the  bone  doAvnwards,  behind  the 
acetabulum,  where  the  margin  of  the  cup  is  less  prominent,  and  over 
which,  therefore,  the  adductor  muscles  would  drag  it  with  less  diflH- 
culty  into  its  place. 

*'  The  operator  may  slightly  vary  these  movements,  as  he  increases 
them,  so  as  to  give  3omc  degree  of  rocking  motion  to  the  head  of  the 
OS  femoris,  Svhirh  will  thereby  be  disengaged  with  the  more  facility 
from  its  confined  situation  among  the  muscles.*** 

Dr.  Luke  Howe,  of  Boston,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Nathan  Smith's, 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  method  practised  by  him  success- 
ftilly,  about  the  year  1S20,  and  which  method,  he  says,  was  recom- 
mended by  his  preceptor:  "The  patient  was  permitted  to  lie  on  his^ 
back  on  the  bed  where  I  found  him,  the  knee  of  the  luxated  limb 
turned  in  and  over  the  other.  I  raised  the  knee  in  the  direction  it 
inclined  to  take,  which  was  toward  the  breast  of  the  opposite  side, 


*  M<hI1c&1  &nd  Snrirical  Memoirs,  hy  Nathan  Scnitli,  late  Prof,  of  Sargory,  &c.,  In 
Yale  College.  BJlted  br  Nalbau  R.  Smltb,  Prof,  of  Sargery'  in  Unir.  of  Hftrylond. 
Ballimorv,  1S31,  pp.  1G3-1S2. 
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till  the  descent  of  tHe  bead  of  the  bone  gave  an  inclination  of  the 
knee  outwards,  when  I  made  use  of  the  leg,  being  at  right  angle  with 
the  thigh,  as  a  lever  to  rotate  the  latter  and  turn  the  head  of  it  in- 
wards.   It  then  readily  returned  to  its  socket,  with  an  audible  snap. 

Fig.  263. 


Nathan  Smitb'd  method  of  redaction  by  manlpulaiiou    (From  Smttli'q  "Momolra.*  ) 

During  this  operation,  the  two  assistants  who  had  been  placed  to 
make  the  lateral  extension  and  counter-extension,  if  ultimately  re- 
quired, were  directed  to  draw  moderately  at  their  towels.  How  much 
of  the  success  of  the  operation  is  to  be  imputed  to  their  extension,  and 
tiie  rotation  of  the  thigh  by  the  leg,  I  am  unable  to  determine ;  but  as 
Dr.  Smith  succeeded  without  the  aid  of  either,  and  as  the  head  of  the 
femur  seemed  to  descend  by  an  easy  and  natural  process,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  all  that  is  necessary  in  such  cases,  is  to  elevate  the 
knee,  when  the  ilium,  the  muscles  attached  to  it,  and  perhaps  the 
ligaments,  become  the  natural  fulcrum,  over  which  the  thigh,  as  a 
lever,  acts  to  bring  the  head  down  and  inwards  into  the  socket.''* 

Kluge,  in  1825,  combined  moderate  extension  with  manipulation, 
by  flexing  both  the  leg  and  thigh,  while  at  the  same  moment  the 
tfiitrh  was  abducted  and  the  knee  rotated  inwards.'  Wathman,  in 
1826,  directed  that  in  this  dislocation  the  limb  should  be  seized  by 
the  knee  and  ankle  and  slowly  lifted  forwards  until  it  came  to  a  right 
angle  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body ;  when,  if  the  outward  "  self- 
twisting  of  the  thigh"  occurs.  "  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  fast 

'  Howe,  BoBton  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  zxii.  p.  249,  Hajr,  1840. 
>  Chelios's  Surg.,  hy  South,  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  U.  p.  241. 
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holding,"  the  movement  of  the  head  of  the  bone  is  declared,  and  it 
will  only  remain  for  the  surgeon  to  let  down  the  thigh  gradually 
upon  the  bed  so  that  the  two  limbs  will  come  side  by  side,  and  the 
reduction  will  be  accomplished.' 

Bust  recommended  also,  in  1826,  a  similar  plan,  combining  mode- 
rate extension  by  the  hands,  with  flexion  and  abduction  of  the  thigL' 

Colombat,  whose  opinions  date  from  1880,  suggested  that  the 
patient  should  lay  himself  forwards  upon  a  bed  or  a  table  no  higher 
than  his  hips,  with  the  sound  leg  and  foot  resting  uj)on  the  floor,  and 
that  then  the  surgeon  seizing  the  foot  with  one  hand,  so  as  to  flex  the 
leg,  should,  with  the  other  hand,  exercise  a  moderate  degree  of  exten- 
sion, and  at  the  same  time  move  the  limb  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  order  to  disengage  the  head  of  the  femur; 
and,  finally,  that  he  should  communicate  to  the  thigh  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  circular  rotation,  either  from  within  outwards,  or  from  with- 
out inwards,  as  the  surgeon  may  choose. 

Collin  states  that,  in  1838.  he  had  reduced  four  dislocations  of  the 
hip  by  a  method  very  similar  to  this  recommended  by  Colombat.* 

Dr.  "William  Ingalls,  of  Chelsea,  Mass.,  reduced  a  compound  dis- 
location of  the  femur,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  rested  upon  the 
pabes,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  it  by 
extension.  "  An  assistant,  taking  the  ankle  of  the  dislocated  limb  in 
his  right  hand,  and  placing  his  left  in  the  ham,  bent  the  leg  at  right 
angles  upon  the  thigii,  and  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis,  then  lifting  with 
a  power  little  more  than  sufficient  to  elevate  the  whole  limb,  he  car- 
ried it  to  its  greatest  state  of  abduction,  at  the  same  time  rotating  the 
femur  inwards  while  Dr.  Ingalls  passed  his  thumb  through  the  wound, 
and  pressing  upon  the  head  of  the  femur,  direote<l  it  toward  the  ace- 
tabulum. At  this  moment  he  directed  the  limb  to  be  forced  toward  its 
fellow,  by  which  the  reduction  was  effected  with  the  greatest  po.ssible 
ease  and  elegance."^ 

Similar  methods  of  reduction,  with  only  such  slight  variations  as 
scnrcely  deserve  a  special  notice,  have  been  suggested  and  practised 
from  time  to  time  by  Palletta,  in  1818;*  Desprez,  in  1835;'  Vial,  in 
1841;*  Fischer,  Mahr,  and  Clarke,  in  1849." 

In  1851,  Dr.  W.  W.  Reid,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  published  an  account 
of  the  method  practised  by  himself  successfully  in  three  cases  of  dis- 
location upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  the  first  of  which  dated  from  the  year 
1844.  Ilia  method,  as  applied  to  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii, 
consists  in  "  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  carrying  the  thigh  over 
the  sound  one,  upwards  over  the  pelvis  as  high  as  the  umbilicus,  and 
then  abducting  and  rotating  it."" 

Dr.  Markoe,  of  New  York,  adopts  the  same  procedure,  except  that 

•  Chol{ns*s  Snrg.  by  South,  Am«r.  ed.  rol.  ii.  p.  240. 

>  Ibid.,  p.  241,  DOW  bv  South.  >  Matgaignft,  op.  oit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  625. 

•  M%1gaignf*,  op.  cit.,  p.  823. 

•  iDgAllB,  BrAnshy  Cooper's  ed.  of  Sir  Astloj^B  EoiiUsh  ed..  1842,  and  Amer.  od..  1S52. 

•  Cfaelius's  Sum.';  note  by  South.  '  MaWaigne.  •  Ibid. 

•  Dublin  Med.  Pr«H5,  Dec.  3,  1S61.     New  York  Jonrn.  Me.l.,  March,  1652. 
•«  Reid,  Bof.  Med.  Journ.,  vol.  vii.,  Aagoat,  1851,  pp.  129-143. 
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when  tlje  limb  has  been  sufficientlj  flexed  and  abducted,  he  direcl 
that  the  limb  shall  be  gradually  brought  down,  and  he  affirms  that  ii 
is  diiring  this  last  manoeuvre  that  he  has  usually  found  the  boae  re- 
sume its  place  in  the  socket,' 

Reduction  by  extension  dates  from  a  period  equally  early  ^th  n 
duction  by  manipulation.     Hippocrates  recommended,  when  other  an< 
gentler  means  had  failed,  to  make  extension  and  counter-extension; 
the  extending  bands  being  made  fast  above  the  knee  and  above  the 
ankle,  so  as  to  distribute  the  points  of  pressure ;  and  the  counter-ex- 
tending bands  being  secured  around  the  chest  tmder  the  armpits, 
also,  if  thought  necessary,  in  the  perineum  of  the  sound  side. 

Fig.  254. 


iUpiKKntra'*  node  of  radadof  dUloe*Uou  of  tha  blp  hj  oxlvsatou. 

Among  the  methods  recommended  and  practised  by  Hippocrate^] 
was  sitting  across  the  upper  round  of  a  ladaer  with  a  weight  atiitchec" 
to  the  thigh  of  the  dislocated  limb;  or  suspending  the  patient  from  a 
sort  of  g^lows  with  the  head  downwards,  and  if  the  weight  of  the 
patient^sowu  body  proved  insufficient,  the  surgeon  might  add  his  also; 
a  method  whick  Uippocrates  characterizes  as  "a  good,  proper,  and 
natural  mode  of  reduction,  and  one  which  has  something  of  display  in 
it.  if  any  one  takes  delight  in  such  ostentatious  modes  of  procedure."' 

With  various  modifications  as  to  the  position  of  the  limb,  and  as  to 
the  points  upon  which  the  extending  and  counter-extending  forces  are 
to  be  applied,  and  with  dilierently  constructed  appliances,  surgoona^ 
have  continued  to  employ  extension  down  to  this  day. 

The  great  majority  have  regarded  flexion  of  the  thigh  as  essentii 
to  success;  some  holding  the  limb  only  slightly  flexed,  and  others  in* 
sisting  that  a  flexion  should  be  increased  to  a  right  angle  vdxh.  the ' 
body. 

The  French  surgeons,  including  Boyer  and  Vidal  ^de  Cassis),  prefc 
generally  to  apply  the  extending  bands  to  the  feet,  in  order  that  tl 
muscles  of  the  thigh  may  not  be  stimulated  to  contraction  by  the  pi 
sure  of  the  bandages.    Mr.  Skey  adopts  the  same  method. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Samuel  Cooper,  B.  Cooper,  Fergussou,  Miller, 


■  Harkoe.  New  York  Joarn.  Med.,  Jan.  1866. 

*  Work!  of  Hippoorat«9,  S/d.  ed.,  Londou,  rol.  ]i. 
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Pirrie,  Erichsen,  and  tlie  English  surgeons  generally,  make  fast  the 
lacq  above  the  knee,  J.  L.  Peflt  and  Duverney,  among  the  French, 
and  Dorsey,  Gibson,  with  most  of  the  American  surgeons,  recommend 
the  same,  out  Gerdy  seeks  to  multiply  the  points  of  application,  and 
for  this  pur{)ose  secures  the  extending  band  to  the  whole  length  of  the 
leg,  and  to  a  small  portion  of  the  thigh  above  the  knee. 

The  counter-extending  bands  are  now  almost  universally  made  to 
operate  against  the  perineum  of  the  dislocated  limb,  but  Roux,  follow- 
ing the  practice  of  Hippocrates,  places  it  in  the  perineum  of  the  sound 
limb.    Gibson  recommends  the  same  practice. 

Lizars  recommends  that  sometimes  the  reduction  should  be  attempted 
by  simply  placing  the  heel  in  the  perineum  and  making  the  exten- 
sion with  the  hands,  very  much  as  Sir  Astley  Cooper  advises  us  to 
proceed  in  dislocations  of  the  himierua.  Morgan  and  Cock,  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  have  reduced  six  cases  of  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint  by 
placing  the  foot  between  the  thighs,  so  that  it  pressed  against  the 
upper  part  of  the  dislocated  bone,  and  thrust  it  away  from  the  pelvis ; 
extension  and  rotation  of  the  limb  being  made  at  the  same  time  by 
assistants.*  Three  of  these  were  examples  of  dislocation  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  two  upon  the  pubes,  and  one  into  the  foramen  thyroideum ; 
and  most  of  them  had  occurred  in  weak  or  elderly  persons. 

Ambrose  Pard  was  among  the  first  to  recommend  the  use  of  pulleys ' 
for  the  reduction  of  dislocations.  Most  surgeons  since  his  day  have 
employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  extension  more  energetic 
ana  steady,  and  that  it  might  be  longer  continued.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  plan  of  procedure  is  as  follows: — 

The  patient  having  been  bled  freely  and  the  muscles  still  farther 
relaxed  by  nauseating  doses  of  antimony  and  by  the  hot  bath,  he  is  to 

Fig.  255. 
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Rvdsetlos  of  ft  dUlooAtioo  oB  tb*  donon  UU^bj  pnllay*. 

be  placed  on  his  back  upon  a  table  of  convenient  height  between  two 
staples ;  a  strong  padded  leathern  girth  or  perineal  band,  constructed 
60  as  to  receive  the  thigh  and  to  press  at  the  same  moment  against  the 
perineum  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  pelvis,  is  then  applied  and  made 
tast  to  one  of  the  staples  situated  behind  the  patient  in  the  direction  of 

Cook  fksd  Morgan,  ChuLlas,  op.  oit,  vol  U.  p.  342,  note  bj  Soaih. 
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the  axis  of  the  limb.  A  wetted  linen  roller  is  next  to  be  tightlj 
applied  just  above  the  knee,  and  upon  this  a  leathern  strap  is  to  be 
buckled,  having  two  short  straps  with  rings  at  right  angles  with  the 
circular  part ;  or  instead  of  this,  a  round  towel  made  in  the  knot 
called  the  clove-hitch.  The  knee  is  to  be  slightly  bent,  but  not  quite 
to  a  right  angle,  and  brought  across  the  opposite  thigh  a  little  above 
the  knee.  The  pulleys  being  now  attached,  the  extension  is  to 
commenced. 

A  very  simple  and  efficient  mode  of  making  the  extension,  if  on« 
has  not  the  pidleys,  is  to  employ  for  this  purpose  a  small  rope,  the  , 
ends  being  tied  together  and  the  rope  being  then  doubled  ^on  itsel^H 
once  or  twice,  so  as  to  make  four  or  eight  parallel  cords.  The  oppo^^ 
site  ends  of  this  bimdle  of  ropes  being  made  fast  to  the  Umb  and  the 

Fig.  26<i. 


R«daetlon  of  a  dlsliHmUoii  on  tbo  domuD  Hit,  hj  the  SpAOlfth  wlndlAM.    (Otlbon-  > 

staple,  the  extension  is  made  by  thrusting  a  stick  through  its  oenl 
and  twisting  it. 

I  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  resort  to  this  plan ;  and  ind< 
it  has  been  for  some  time  known  and  practised  among  surgeons  iu  thi 
country/  having  been  first,  according  to  Prof.  Gilbert,  introduced  bl 
Fahnestock,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

Jarvis's  adjuster,  to  which  I  have  already  made  allusion  when  speal 
ing  of  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  has  been  often  used  with  success  tj 
dislocations  of  the  hip  as  well  as  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder.'  Il 
power  is  equal  to  that  of  the  pulleys,  while  the  direction  of  the  fon 
can  be  varied  with  much  greater  ease.  The  most  serious  objoctioi 
to  the  instniment  as  employed  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  are  its 
complexity  and  its  expensiveness. 

Mr.  Fergusson  says  that  the  Lancet  for  July  26,  1845,  contains  a 

*  Gilbert,  of  PhiladelpblA.     Note  to  Flrrio's  8arg. ;  also  Am.  Jouni.  Med.  Set.,  re 
xxxT,  April,  1845. 
>  CrAn<1aII,Bo>t.  Med.  and  Sorg.  Joam.,  vol.  xxzlz.  p.  77;  Atlee,  Trans.  Amer.  lit 

Ahoo.,  vol  iii.  1650,  p.  357. 
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lescription  of  a  similar  apparatus  constructed  by  Coxeter  at  the 
uggestion  of  G.  N.  Epps;'  and  L'Estrange,  of  Dublin,  has  invented 

Fig.  267. 


J&rrli'i  ftiljtuler.  ipplled  for  ndnodoo  of  &  dlilocftUoa  of  tb«  htp. 

a  "  windlass"  for  making  extension,  with  a  "  forceps"  by  which  the 
extending  power  can  be  instantly  disengaged.*  Mr.  Bloxhara's  "  dis- 
location tourniquet"  is  also  very  simple,  and  Mr.  Erichsen  affirms 

Fig.  268. 


Bloxb&m'i  "  dUloeatloa  loonUiiatt,"  ftppll«d  for  r«daeUon  of  »  dlvlooatlno  on  the  pnbM. 

that  by  it  "any  amount  of  extending  force  that  may  be  required  can  be 
readily  set  up  and  maintained."^  Sedillot,  a  French  surgeon,  has  sug- 
gested that  when  pulleys  are  used,  we  should  measure  the  exact  power 


.^ 


*  PergnsflOD,  4th  Amer.  ed.,  p.  200. 

*  Briobsen,  Amer.  ed.,  1SS8,  p.  243. 


>  ntid.,  p.  196, 
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employed  in  the  reduction,  by  an  ingeniously  contrived  apparata 
called  the  dynamometer.'  Such  an  instrument  might  occasionally  be 
useful  in  preventing  the  application  of  excessive  force,  especially  wheu. 
the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anoesthetic. 

Finally,  without  attempting  to  determine  the  precise  relative  valu 
of  these  different  procedures,  all  of  which  claim  for  themselves  thrf 
testimony  of  experience,  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  no  one  of  theni' 
is  without  raeriti  and  that  each  may  in  certain  cases  possess  advantag( 
over  the  others.  Precisely  what  the  cases  are  to  which  each  individu 
method  may  be  especially  applicable,  we  believe  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  declare  unless  the  cases  were  actually  before  us;  and  even  thea 
it  would  probably  be  found  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  best  until 
a  fair  trial  of  one  or  more,  and  a  final  success,  had  determined  the 
question.  The  time  has  not  yet  arrived  in  which  wc  may  institute  a 
rigid  comparison  between  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  leading  plans 
of  reduction,  manipulation,  and  extension,  for  while  it  is  true  that  re- 
duction by  manipulation  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest  day,  it 
is  equally  true  that  extension  has  been  generally  preferred  and  prao- 
tiseu  by  surgeons  in  all  ages,  and  especially  since  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
gave  his  admirable  instructions  upon  the  method  of  applying  extensiou' 
and  counter-extension.  Indeed  it  was  not  until  Dr.  Reid,  of  Rochester, 
again  called  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  this  subject,  illustrating^ 
his  views  by  the  results  of  several  successful  experiments  and  by  in- 
genious arguments,  that  reduction  by  manipulation  could  be  said  " 
have  been  fairly  introduced  as  an  established  method  of  practice; 
largo  majority  of  all  the  cases  upon  record  of  reduction  by  nuuiipu- 
lation  having  been  reported  since  the  year  1851,  the  period  of  Dr 
Reid's  first  communication  to  the  Buffalo  Medical  Journal, 

The  following  summary  of  a  paper  prepared  by  myself,  with 
view  of  determining,  if  possible,  the  relative  value  of  the  two  mcth 
and  exhibiting  an  analysis  of  sixty-four  cases  in  which  manipulation 
was  employed,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  estimate  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  this  subject  is  involved ;  and  if  it  does  not  actually 
decide  a  moot-point,  it  \vill  at  least  demonstrate  that  the  method  by 
manipulation  is  not  without  its  hazards.* 

Of  forty-one  cases  in  which  the  fact  is  stated,  twenty-eight  were 
reduced  on  the  first  attempt,  seven  on  the  second,  four  on  the  third,  and 
two  on  the  seventh.  In  seven  examples  the  head  of  the  femur  has 
been  thrown  from  one  position  to  another  upon  the  pelvis,  travelling 
from  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  to  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  from  thcnc" 
to  the  foramen  ovale ;  or  directly  from  the  dorsum  to  the  foramen,  an' 
back  again ;  or  in  other  directions,  according  to  the  character  of  th 
original  dislocation ;  in  some  instances  these  changes  being  made 
often  as  seven  times  in  succession.  In  the  majority  of  cases  no  e 
consequences  seem  to  have  followed  upon  these  changes  of  positio; 
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1  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  8cl.,  rol.  zt.  p.  530. 

>  Reduction  of  Dislocation  of  the  Femur  by  MauipuUtlon.  By  tlie  Aatlior.  BoflfMo 
Medical  Journal,  Nor.  1857 ;  Feb.,  March,  Jane,  1B&9.  With  tablM  ooniiruoted  by 
my  very  inteUlgeat  papU,  Laoieu  OamAinvlUe. 
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One  of  my  own  cases  will  especially  serve  to  show  with  what  impunity 
^^metimes  these  changes  may  be  made. 

John  Caswell,  iet.  28,  was  admitted  to  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  on  the  13tb  of  January,  1858,  with  a  dislocation  of 
•the  left  femur  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  which  hod  occurred  six  days 
l^efore.  His  own  account  of  the  accident  was  that  he  was  standing  at 
^he  bottom  of  a  well,  bent  forwards  until  his  body  was  at  a  right  angle 
-with  his  thighs,  when  a  bucket  holding  five  hundr^  pounds  of  earth  lell 
upon  his  back  and  hips.    No  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  the 

C  dislocation.  Five  times  in  succession  manipulation  made  by  myself 
iaile*i.  leaving  the  head  of  the  bone  each  time  upon  the  dorsum  ilii ; 
the  sixth  attempt,  made  \Yith  the  addition  of  moderate  extension  by 
the  hands,  threw  the  head  into  the  foramen  thyroideum.  By  revers- 
ing the  movements,  it  was  easily  replaced  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  The 
seventh  trial  was  made  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  when  I  sup- 
posed the  head  of  the  bone  to  be  opposite  the  lower  margin  of  the 
socket  I  did  not  permit  the  limb  to  turn  either  outwards  or  inwards, 
but  while  lifting  at  the  knee  with  my  hands,  with  sufficient  power  to 
raise  his  hips  from  the  table,  I  brought  the  limb  down  gradually  to  a 
line  parallel  with  the  opposite,  and  thus  finally  the  reduction  was 
accomplished.  No  pain  or  inflammation  followed,  and  in  two  weeks 
he  left  the  hospital ;  but  whether  ho  was  able  to  walk  or  not  at  that 
time,  I  am  unable  to  say.' 

In  Markoe's  paper  published  in  the  New  York  Journal  for  January, 
1855,  several  similar  cases  are  reported,  in  which  the  results  have 
been  equally  fortunate;  but  the  case  mentioned  as  having  been  under 
the  care  of  I)r.  Post,  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  had  a  more  serious 
termination.  This  patient,  John  Kelly,  iet,  21,  had  a  dislocation  into 
the  ischiatic  notch,  and  on  the  same  day  the  reduction  was  attempted 
by  manipulation.  On  the  first  trial  the  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown 
into  the  foramen  ovale ;  and,  after  having  been  moved  backwards  and 
forwards  between  these  two  points  several  times,  it  was  finally  carried 
directlv  from  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  socket  by  manual  extension 
applied  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  without  pulleys.  "In  this  case,"  says 
liarkoe,  "  the  cure  was  very  slow,  and  he  left  the  hospital  with  some 
degree  of  pain  and  swelling  about  the  joint,  I  leamecl  that  an  abscess 
formed  in  or  about  the  joint,  which  was  opened,  and  when  I  saw  him, 
a  year  after,  there  was  every  appearance  of  seated  morbus  coxarius." 
In  Case  14,  of  Markoe^s  paper,  the  thigh  was  broken  at  the  neck 
after  manipulation  had  been  employed,  but  while  extension  was  being 
made  by  the  hands,  united  with  "a  lifting  outwards."  Whether  the 
fracture  was  due  to  the  extension,  or  to  the  manipulation,  seems  not 
to  be  clearly  determined.  The  dislocation  had  existed  seven  weeks 
when  this  attempt  at  reduction  was  made. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  say,  these  are  all  the  examples  in  which  a  serious 
injury  has  been,  with  any  propriety,  charged  to  the  manipulation. 

Assisted  by  my  puj)il,  Mr.  Ilodge,  I  have  also  succeeded  in  collect- 
ing sixty -two  cases  of  attempts  at  reduction  by  extension ;  a  great 

*  BaSalo  Medical  Jonmal,  toK  xiil.  p.  662. 
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majority  of  which,  we  find,  were  reduced  in  the  first  trials:  but  fiv 
cases  of  recent  dislocatiou  were  not  reduced  until  after  several  attempts 
had  been  made. 

In  five  cases  the  femur  was  broken.    The  first  occurred  in  Si 
Thomas's  Hospital,  London.     Ben.  Whittenburg,  let.  40,  was  admit 
Nov.  4j  1827,  vnih  a  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  of  twenty-1 
weeks'  duration.    After  bleeding,  &c.,  had  been  practised,  an  attempt' 
was  made  to  reduce  the  bone  by  pulleys,  in  which  the  reporter  pro- 
fesses to  believe  thev  were  successful,  but  on  the  following  day  it  was 
plainly  enough  not  in  place.    Mr.  Travers  again  resorted  to  extension, 
and  while  extension  was  kept  up  and  the  assistants  were  rotating  the 
limb  outwards,  the  neck  of  the  femur  gave  way.*    Malgaigne  mentions 
a  case  in  which,  while  he  was  himself  directing  the  operation,  the  thigh 
waa  broken  through  its  lower  third.    He  was  attempting  to  reduce  thd^ 
bone  by  extension,  but  it  was  not  until  he  gave  the  signal  for  rotatioi 
outwards  that  the  bone  gave  way."    Gibson  says  that  Dr.  Physick, 
the  Peimsylvania  Hospital,  while  engaged  in  reducing  a  dislocate< 
thigh  by  the  pulleys,  broke  the  femur  in  consequence  of  exerting  too 
much  force  upon  it  in  a  lateral  direction  by  an  additional  pulley ;  and^_ 
that  a  similar  accident  is  supposed  to  have  happened  to  Drs.  Harri^H 
and  Randolph  in  the  same  hospital,  in  the  year  18S8,  while  using  the^ 
pulleys  upon  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age;  for  during  extension  and 
counter-extension,  at  the  moment  of  rotating  the  limb,  and  of  drawing 
it  forcibly  outwards  by  a  towel,  a  sudden  crack  was  heard,* 

The  fifth  case  is  related  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  as  having  occurred 
at  the  Brighton  Hospital,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Gwynno ;  the  dislo-H 
cation  M'as  upon  the  dorsum  ilii^  and  was  supposed  to  have  existedH 
about  one  month.     The  neck  of  the  femur  was  broken  in  the  first  at- 
tempt at  reduction,  and  while  the  surgeon  was  making  extension,  with 
gentle  rotation.*  ^t 

Sir  Astley  says:  "There  are  plenty  of  cases  upon  record,  of  fatal  ab^" 
Bcesses  from  violent  attempts  at  the  reduction  of  dislocated  hips."  We 
presume  that  this  remark  has  reference  to  attempts  at  reduction  by 
extension,  since,  in  his  day,  this  was  almost  the  only  mode  in  use 
among  surgeons.  He  adds,  moreover,  that  Mr.  Skey  bas  mentioned, 
in  the  Lancet,'  a  fatal  case  of  phlebitis  following  protracted  exteosioi 
of  the  hip. 

Malgaigne  has  collected  no  less  than  eight  similar  examples,  wil 
several  more  in  which  serious  consequences  and  even  death  follow* 
promptly  ujion  violent  attempts  at  reduction  by  mechanical  means.* 

The  heJid  of  the  bono  has  been  repeatedly  thrown  from  the  doraui 
ilii  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  B.  Cooper  mentions  a  case  in  which 
the  bone  was  carried  from  the  foramen  ovale  into  the  ischiatic  notcl^. 
from  which  latter  position  it  could  not  afterwards  be  changed.' 


•  London  M«d.-Chir  KtfT.,NoT. 
'  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  vol.  ii.  pp. 


1626,  p.  239. 
Hti  and  830. 
Otbftoa'fl  Sorgeiy,  eUth  ed.,  rot.  [,  p.  389. 

*  Sir  ABtlcty  Cooper  on  PiMoc,  &c.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  ^8. 

*  Op.  cIt.,  Tol.  I.  p.  767,  184tMl.    Cooper  on  DUloo., 

*  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  ^ol.  if.  p.  IS4  et  s«q. 
^  Sir  Astlej  Cooper  on  Disloo.     Bjr  Bransby  Cooper,  Amet.  ed.,  p.  9C. 
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Aa  to  the  relative  chances  of  failure  by  the  two  methods,  the  testi- 
xnonj  of  the  recorded  cases  is  equally  unsatisfactory.    Of  the  failures 
"by  extension,  the  experience  of  almost  every  surgeon,  the  journals  and 
the  treatises  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  extunples;  while  among  the 
eixty-four  cases  of  attempts  at  reduction  by  manipulation  collected  by 
ine,  and  excepting  the  cases  in  which  the  bone  was  broken,  only  two 
were  positive  failures.    It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  these 
two  cases  occurred  in  the  experience  of  the  New  York  City  Hospital; 
and  that  they  are  taken  from  a  total  of  fifteen,  this  being  the  whole 
number  which  had  been  treated  by  this  method  at  the  date  of  these 
observations,  in  the  New  York  Hospital.    One  had  existed  one  month, 
and  after  repeated  trials  by  manipulation  and  frequent  changes  of  posi- 
tion, it  was  finally  reduced  by  pulleys.     The  other,  a  dislocation  into 
the  ischiatic  notch,  had  existed  only  a  few  hours.    At  least  seven  or 
eight  trials  were  made  to  accomplish  the  reduction  by  manipulation, 
but  without  success.    The  first  attempt  by  extension  failed  also,  but 
in  the  second  attempt  the  femur  was  tept  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
body,  and  the  bone  was  soon  brought  into  its  socket' 

We  have  in  these  two  examples,  not  only  a  record  of  failure  by 
manipulation,  but  an  equal  record  of  success  by  extension ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  in  an  analysis  of  the  sixty-four  cases,  sixteen 
triumphs  of  manipulation  over  extension. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  a 
just  estimate  of  the  value  of  these  statistics,  that  the  great  majority, 
especially  of  the  cases  treated  by  manipulation,  have  occurred  m 
private  practice,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  such  statistics  do  not 
furnish  the  moat  reliable  basis  for  conclusions.  As  a  general  rule, 
unsnccessfal  cases  arc  not  published  by  private  practitioners,  but  suo- 
ceaaful  cases  are  pretty  certain  to  be  made  known;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  aeries  of  cases  furnished  by  any  single  hospital  will  generally 
be  found  to  have  given  both  unsuccessful  and  successtul  cases.  The 
writer  has  heard  lately  of  a  complete  failure  to  reduce  by  manipula- 
tion in  a  recent  luxation  of  the  hip,  after  repeated  efforts  on  several 
succeiaive  da3's,  and  where  skilful  surgeons  were  in  attendance;  but 
it  is  believed  that  no  account  of  the  result  has  been  published. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  New  York 
City  Hospital,  two  of  the  fifteen  cases  reported  were  failures;  a  cir- 
cumstance of  remarkable  significance,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
skill  of  the  several  gentlemen  who  were  the  operators  in  these  coses; 
and  it  plainly  renders  a  new  series  of  statistics  necessary,  drawn  solely 
from  the  experience  of  one  or  more  similar  large  establishments,  before 
we  shall  be  prepared  to  decide  positively  upon  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  procedures. 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  express  our  present  convictions 
upon  this  suljject,  reserving  to  ourselves  the  right  of  a  change  of 
opinion  whenever  the  proofs  shall  warrant  it. 

Manipulation,  owing  to  the  great  power  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  neck  and  head  of  the  bone  through  the  action  of  the 

1  Tan  Burea,  New  York  fifed,  limef,  Jan.  1856,  p.  126. 
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shaft  of  the  femur  as  a  lever,  is  most  liable  to  throw  the  head  of  the 
bone  into  new  positions,  and  conseqnently  most  liable  to  rupture  the 
various  soft  tissues  about  the  joint,  to  produce  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, and  caries.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  most  liable,  also,  to  fracture 
the  neck  of  the  femur.  It  is  not  certain  in  our  mind  but  that,  wlien 
the  principles  which  control  the  reduction  are  more  completely  under- 
stood, these  evils  may  be  lessened;  yet  we  can  scarcely  persuade  our- 
selves that  by  any  ftiture  observations,  the  state  of  the  question  will 
ever  be  greatly  changed.  We  cannot  but  think,  also,  that  some  con- 
clusions ought  to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance  that,  since  the  time 
of  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day,  manipulation  has  been  occasionally 
recommended  and  successful  examples  reported ;  the  reduction  Iteing 
accomplished  in  most  instances  by  processes  identical,  or  nearly  so, 
with  those  now  adopted;  yet  generally  the  writers  appear  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done  before,  and,  indeed,  they  have 
generally  avowed  their  belief  that  the  method  suggested  by  them- 
selves was  altogether  new  and  original.  Possibly,  this  slowneiw  to 
establish,  and  total  inability  to  sustain  and  perpetuate  a  reputation, 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  method,  and  had  no  relation  to  its  failures. 
Until  within  a  few  years,  the  number  of  surgical  books,  and  especially 
of  medical  journals,  was  comparatively  very  small,  so  that  valuable 
truths  often  tlicd  with  their  discoverers,  or  were  known  and  remem- 
bered only  by  a  few;  but  it  is  possible,  also,  that  it  baa  a  deej"»er 
significance,  and  that  it  implies  some  defect  in  the  procedure,  or 
serious  danger,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  from  time  to  time 
lapsed  into  desuetude  and  finally  into  complete  oblivion. 

The  rules  which  the  author  would  give  for  the  employment  of 
manipulation  are  very  simple. 

The  patient  being  laid  on  his  back  upon  a  mattress,  the  surgeon, 
assuming  that  it  is  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  should  seize  the 
foot  with  one  hand  and  the  other  he  should  place  under  the  knee; 
then,  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  the  knee  is  to  be  carefully  lifted 
toward  the  face  of  the  patient,  until  it  meets  with  some  resistance ;  it 
must  then  be  moved  outwards  and  slightly  rotated  in  the  same  direc- 
tion until  resistance  is  again  encountered,  when  it  must  be  gnidually 
brought  do\vnwards  again  to  the  bed.  We  do  not  know  that  the 
whole  process  could  be  expressed  in  simpler  or  more  intelligible  terms, 
than  to  say,  that  the  limb  should  follow  constantly  its  own  inclina- 
tions. 

All  writers  have  united  in  the  necessity  of  flexion;  and,  indeed, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  advocates  of  extension  have  insisted 
upon  carrying  the  dislocated  limb  more  or  less  across  the  sound  one; 
they  have  also  been  nearly  uuaoimoua  in  their  statements  that  the 
thigh  should  then  be  abducted  and  finally  brought  down.  Nathan 
Smith  has  added  the  injunction  to  rotate  the  shaft  of  the  femur  out- 
wards, and  to  pre^s  gently  upon  the  inside  of  the  knee  while  the  thigh 
is  being  flexed  upon  the  body,  so  as  to  compel  the  head  of  the  bone 
to  hug  the  outer  margin  of  the  acetabulum  and  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  ischiatic  notch;  a  suggestion  which  has  been  erroneously  in- 
terpreted by  some  writers  to  mean  that  he  would  carry  up  the  limb 
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abducted,  a  thiog  Tvhiob  is  simply  impossible  trntil  tbe  reduction  is 
accomplished.  In  adopting  this  practice,  however,  we  must  not  forget 
the  danger  which  we  incur  when  the  limb  is  completely  flexed,  and 
tbe  head  of  the  femur  is  below  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  of  throw- 
ing it  over  into  the  foramen  ovale.  Dr.  Nathan  Smith  has  also  noticed 
the  advantage  which  sometimes  may  be  gained  by  giving  to  the  limb 
at  this  moment  a  slight  rocking  motion. 

These  movements  of  the  limb,  with  perhaps  other  slight  modifica- 
tious,  such  as  lifting  the  knee  moderately  when  the  bone  refuses  to 
moant  over  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  pressing  with  the  hand 
upon  the  head  of  the  bone,  cVc,  are  all  which  have  been  usually  prac- 
tised in  successful  manipulation. 

Wo  repeat,  however,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the  knee  must  be  car- 
ried only  in  those  directions  which  ofter  no  resistance,  and  these  will  be 
found  almost  always  to  be  the  same;  the  knee  of  the  dislocated  femur 
banging  over  the  sound  one  will  be  made  easily  to  ascend  to  about  a 
right  angle  with  the  body,  we  can  then  carry  it  outwards  a  short  dis- 
tance, probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  degrees;  at  this  moment, 
frequently  the  thigh  will  begin  to  rotate  outwards  of  itself,  and  with 
considerable  force,  or  as  Wathman  says,  "a  self-twisting  of  the  thigh 

k*  occurs  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  fast  holding."  "When  this  action 
I  takes  place  the  reduction  is  immediately  accomplished ;  and  it  is  in 
Ifhct  at  this  moment,  hofore  the  limb  begins  to  descend,  that  the  bone 
■  most  frequently  resumes  its  socket.  If  it  does  not,  then  as  soon  as  the 
■limb  begins  to  fall  the  reduction  occurs ;  generally  with  a  loud  snap. 
It  is  pretty  certain  that  this  manipulation  is  to  fail  if  the  knee  has 
descended  more  than  a  few  inches  without  the  reduction  having  taken 
place;  and  it  will  bo  better  to  repeat  the  manoDuvre  at  once,  rather 
than  to  bring  the  limb  completely  down. 

Generally  amesthetics  ought  not  to  be  employed,  since  the  opera- 
tion, if  successful,  is  not  usually  painful,  and  we  need  that  the  patient 
should  preserve  his  consciousness  in  order  to  admonish  us  wnen  we 
are  using  improper  violence.  It  is  j>robablc,  also,  that  the  action  of 
certiiiu  muscles  someliraes  affords  material  assistance  in  tbe  reduction. 
It  however,  the  patient  is  very  sensitive,  or  the  parts  about  the  joint 
are  very  tender,  or  manipulation  without  ansesthetics  has  failed,  then 
certainly  these  agents  may  be  properly  and  advantageously  employed. 
If  wc  propose  to  attempt  reduction  by  extension,  it  is  no  longer 
neoessary  to  resort  to  the  lancet,  antimony,  and  the  hot  bath,  as  pre- 
liminary measures,  since  the  muscles  can  be  at  once  overcome  by  the 
much  more  certain  and  more  powerful  agents,  chloroform,  ether,  &c. 

The  patient  is  therefore  to  be  placed  at  once  upon  a  bed  of  suitable 
height,  reclining  on  his  back,  but  partly  over  upon  the  sound  aide. 
Observing  now  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  dislocated  thigh,  one  strong 
staple  is  to  be  secured  into  the  wall  upon  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
another  upon  the  opposite  side,  both  of  which  shall  correspond  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  line  of  the  shaft  of  the  femur.  The  staple 
in  front  of  the  body  will  be  higher  than  the  bed,  and  the  staple  behind 
will  be,  in  the  same  proportion,  lower  than  the  bed.  The  limb  being 
etrippedf  two  pieces  of  strong  factory  cloth,  each  about  four  inches 
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wide  and  two  feet  long^  sliould  be  laid  parallel  with  and  on  each  side 
of  the  limb;  the  centre  of  each  strip  being  about  opposite  that  portion 
of  the  thigh  which  is  just  above  the  two  condyles.  Over  the  centre 
of  these  strips,  above  the  condyles  and  patella,  a  strong  roller,  three 
inches  wide  and  at  least  three  yards  long,  previously  wetted  in  water, 
is  to  be  turned  as  tightly  as  it  can  be  drawn  until  the  whole  roller  is 
exhausted;  the  extremity  of  the  roller  being  made  fast  with  a  needle 
and  thread  rather  than  with  pins.  The  upper  ends  of  the  side  strips 
are  then  to  be  brought  down  and  tied  to  the  lower  ends,  forming  thus 
two  lateral  loo])8  upon  which  one  of  the  hooks  of  the  compound  pulleys 
is  to  be  made  fast,  while  the  other  hook  is  secured  to  the  front  staple 
in  the  wall.  Instead  of  these  rollers  we  may  employ,  if  we  choose,  a  leath- 
ern thigh  belt.  (Fig.  259).  For  the  purpose  of  counter- extension  a  sheet 
is  folded  diagonally,  and  its  centre  being  applied  to  the  perineum  of 
the  dislocated  limb,  the  ends  are  tied  firmly  into  the  back  staple.  To 
prevent  the  body  from  moving  laterally,  under  the  action  of  the  pul- 
leys, one  assistant  should  be  seated  upon  the  bed,  with  his  back  agiunst 

Fig.  259. 


BoduottoD  of  dUIocftUon  upward*  nad  liACkwardi  apou  t)i«  dorftum  1111,  by  U«  pulley*  tod  thlfh  Wit. 

the  side  and  back  of  the  patient,  and  his  right  arm  thrown  over  the 
body  ;  it  is  well  also  to  station  another  beside  the  sound  limb,  so  as  to 
retain  it  also  in  its  place  upon  the  bed.  Underneath  the  upper  part  of 
the  dislocated  limb  a  strong  and  braid  bandage  should  be  placed,  of 
Buflicieiit  length  to  tic  over  the  neck  of  the  surgeon  when  he  is  stand- 
ing about  half  bent  over  the  body  of  the  patient. 

Everything  being  arranged,  and  all  portions  of  the  apparatus  having 
been  sufficiently  tested  to  make  sure  that  nothing  will  give  way  dur- 
ing the  operation,  the  ana^thetic  is  to  be  administered,  and  as  the 
patient  falls  gradually  under  its  influence,  the  action  of  the  pulle3's 
should  commence,  ana  be  slowly  but  steadily  increased,  a  third  assist- 
ant managing  the  rope,  so  as  to  leave  the  surgeon  unembarrassed,  and 
able  to  direct  his  whole  attention  to  the  position  of  the  trochanter  major 
and  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  In  order  to  this,  he  should  place  one 
liand  upon  each  of  these  prominences,  and  watch  carefully  their  descent. 

The  length  of  time  wnich  will  be  required  to  bring  down 'the  limb 
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must  differ  greatly  in  different  persons^  according  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cnmstnnces  of  tlie  Ciuse.  aud  the  condition,  ngc,  &c.,  of  the  jiatient:  but 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  slow  and  steady  action  is  much  raore 
effective  than  rapid  and  irregular  tractions,  and  it  is  in  this  especially, 
rather  than  in  the  relative  amount  of  power,  that  the  pulleys  possess 
always  so  great  an  advantage  over  the  hands. 

"\Vhen  the  surgeon  finds  that  the  head  of  the  l>one  has  nearly'  or 
quite  reached  the  socket,  if  it  docs  not  take  its  place  spontaneously, 
ho  may  place  his  neck  in  the  noose  which  passes  underneath  the  thigh, 
and  lift  upwards,  in  order  to  raise  the  trochanter  major,  and  thus  enable 
the  head  to  rotate  toward  the  acetabulum.  It  ia  in  this  part  of  the 
mancouvre,  and  especially  when  at  the  same  moment  one  of  the  assist- 
ants, after  bending  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  so  as  to  make  of  it  a  lever, 
has  rotated  the  thigh  outwards,  that  the  fracture  of  the  nock  has  gene- 
rally taken  place ;  and  we  cannot  be  too  cautious,  therefore,  particu- 
larly in  old  persons,  not  to  bear  very  strongly  upon  the  noose,  nor  to 
permit  the  assistant  to  rotate  outwards  with  great  force* 

If  the  bone  does  not  enter  the  socket,  we  may  increase  or  diminish 
the  flexion,  or  suddenly  release  the  tension,  or,  in  fine,  again  resort  to 
manipulation  alone. 

When  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  the  patient  should  be  laid  upon 
his  back,  with  the  knees  resting  over  a  pillow,  and  tied  together  lightly 
T*ath  a  towel  or  a  strip  of  cotton  cloth.  In  order  also  the  more  cer- 
tainly to  prevent  a  reluxation,  the  thigh  of  the  dislocated  limb  should 
be  gently  rotated  outwards,  by  which  the  head  will  be  pressed  forwards 
against  the  anterior  portion  of  the  capsule. 

Such  an  accident,  however,  as  a  recurrence  of  the  dislocation,  in 
the  case  of  the  femur,  is  exceedingly  rare;  aud  I  should  have  deemed 
it  altogether  impossible,  except  as  the  result  of  considerable  violence 
again  applied,  had  not  at  least  two  examples  been  reported  to  us 
upon  very  excellent  authority.  Malgaiguo  says  he  has  nimsolf  seen 
an  example  of  reluxation  u[>on  the  dorsum  ilii,  oooasioned  by  an  un- 
timely movement;*  and  Verneuil  has  seen,  six  days  after  the  reduction 
of  a  dislocation  upon  the  ischiatic  notch,  the  dislocation  reproduced 
by  a  sudden  effort  of  the  patient  to  sit  up.' 

Of  course,  in  these  remarks  we  mean  to  except  those  cases  in  which 
the  upper  margin  of  the  acetabulum  is  broken  oft*  and  the  head  of  the 
femur  has  consequently  lost  its  natural  support  in  this  direction. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  could  throw  out 
the  head  of  the  thigh  bone  from  the  acetabulum  at  pleasure,  and 
reduce  it  \\4th  equal  facility.  A  similar  case  is  alluded  to  by  Samuel 
Cooper,'  and  another  is  related  in  an  inaugural  essay  by  Dr.  Lewis,  of 
North  Carolina,  who  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1841/ 

These  are  only  examples  of  extraordinary  relaxation  and  extension 
of  the  capsular  ligament. 

*  UrUgatgne,  op.  oit,  torn.  ii.  p.  830.  >  Ibid.,  p.  840. 

*  8.  Coop«tr'((  Kintt  Liiieii,  vol.  ii.  p,  3H0,  Amer,  ed.,  1844. 

*  Gibson's  Sargtry,  vol.  i.  p.  3S7,  Glh  ed. 
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Fig.  260. 


§  2.  Dislocations  Upwards  and  Backwards  ikto  the  Great  Ihchiatic 

XOTCH. 

.Sffn. — "Upwards  ami  bnckwnnls  into  the  ipcliialic  noich  ;"  Sir  A.  Coiiper.  "  U|w 
w^rds  and  backwards  iuto  the  gruai  Aacm-sciatic  notch;"  Ltzara.  "  Bockirards  ioto 
the  sacro-scJatic  for.iuien:"  8.  Coopt*r.  "  Backwards  iutu  the  Uchialic  notrh;"  Listou, 
B.  Cooper,  Miller,  Pirrie.  Hrich»en,  Skey,  Gilwon.  "  Downwards  and  oatwards  on  lh« 
rOs  i«(*Uinm  ;'*  Bn/er,  Dortey.  **  niirkwards  and  downwanls  into  the  iaoluatie  notch;" 
Chellufl,  Petit.  Duv^rney.  *•  I'pon  the  iaohiura  ;"  Bertrnudi,  "  Sa«n>-*iviatf« ;"  Q«nly. 
*'Uchiatic;''  Ualgaigue. 

Boyer  considers  this  dislocation  as  only  secondary  upon  a  -li-l -.  .i- 
tion  upon  the  dorsum  ilii;  but  it  is  very  certain  that  it  o\\en  "ccurj* 

as  a  primary  accident.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  also,  what  was  primarily  a 
dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notcb, 
becomes  subsequently  a  dislocation 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii. 

Onuses. — A  fall  upon  the  foot  or 
knee,  when  the  limb  is  very  much  iu 
advance  of  the  body  *,  or  the  fall  of  a 
heavy  weight  upon  the  back  and  pelvis 
when  the  thigh  is  nearly,  or  quite  at  a 
right  angle  \^*ith  the  boily.  Indeed 
the  causes  are  very  similar  to  those 
which  produce  dislocations  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  except  that  it  is  necessary 
to  suppose  the  limb  in  a  position  more 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk, 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  force  is 
applied. 

Pathological  Aimtomy, — Mr.  Syme, 
who  dissected  the  body  of  a  man  re- 
cently  dead,  whose  thigh  had  been 
dislocated  into  the  ischiatic  notch, 
found  the  glutxeus  maximus  nearly 
torn  asunder,  the  head  of  the  femur 
leing imbedded  in  itssubstancc;  theglutajus  minimus,  tlu  iuLk, 

nd  the  gemellus  superior  lacerated;  the  capsular  ligameii:  .oly 

torn  close  to  the  edge  of  the  acetabulum,  and  the  round  ligament  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  femur.     The  head  of  the  femur  wa.i  lying 
iu  the  great  ischiatic  notch,  upon  the  gemelli  and  the  sacro-sciatic 
iiervc,  behind  the  acetabulum  and  a  little  above  it;  being  -' 
")etween  the  upper  margin  of  the  notch,  and  the  great  saci 
igamenti?.'     Figure  260  i.s  a  representation  of  thia  specimen. 

Symptoms. — The  position  of  the  limb  is  in  some  cases  nearly  the 
same  as  in  certain  dislocations  upon  the  dorsum.  It  is  shortened 
usually  about  a  half  an  inch,  the  thigh  bein.ff  flexed  upon  the  body, 
adducted  and  rotated  inwards;  but  the  flexion  is  usually  leas  than  in 
dislocations  upon  the  dorsum,  while  on  the  other  hand*  it  is  Bomotimes 


PItlonUnn  npwknlii  and  b«<?1(wanl«  Iuto 
th^  greu  UchlMlc  nolch.   {From  A.  Coopar. ) 


>  Ainer.  Jouro.  Med.  Sot.,  toI.  rzxH.  p.  460. 
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mucli  greater.  Genorallj  it  is  such  that  when  the  patient  is  standing 
the  end  of  the  great  toe  of  the  dislocated  limb  touches  the  ball  of  the 
great  toe  of  the  sound  limb.  The  head  of  the  femur  may  also  otten 
be  distinctly  felt  in  its  new  position,  especially  when  the  limb  is  moved 
upwards  or  downwards.    The  trochanter  major  is  approximated  to- 


Fig.  2tU. 


ward  the  anterior  supe- 
rior spinous  process  of  the 
ilium. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  re- 
marks that  this  disloca- 
tion is  tho  most  difficult 
to  detect  and  to  reduce, 
and  Mr.  Syme  mentions  a 
case  in  which  the  nature 
of  the  accident  was  over- 
looked by  himself,  and 
the  thigh  was  not  reduced 
until  the  thirteenth  day;' 
and  subsequently  Mr. 
Syme  has  called  attention 
to  what  ho  considers  as 
one  of  tlie  most  import- 
ant diagnostic  marks ;  in- 
deed, he  says  it  is  never 
absent,  nor  is  it  ever  met 
with  in  any  other  injury 
of  the  hip-joint  "whether 
dislocation,  fracture,  or 
bruise;"  this  is  "an  arch- 
ed form  of  the  lumbar 
part  of  the  spine,  which 
cannot  be  straightened  so 
long  as  the  thigh  is 
straight,  or  on  a  line  with 
the  patient's  trunk.  When 
the  limb  is  raised  or  bent 
upwards  upon  the  pelvis. 
the  back  rests  6at  uiK)n 
the  bed;  but  so  soon  as 
the  limb  is  allowed  to  de- 
scend, the  back  becomes 
arched  as  before.;'*    This 

position,  assumed  by  the  back  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  straighten 
and  depress  the  limb,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  psoas  magnus  and 
iliacus  internus.  But  in  addition  to  this  valuable  sign,  the  inversion 
of  the  toes,  immobility  of  the  limb,  and  the  absence  of  crepitus,  are 

'  Amer.  Jonm.  M«d.  Soi.,  toI.  xvui.  p.  342. 

'  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  ScL.OcC.  Ih43,  p.  401,  from  Load.  And  Gdiiib.  MoatU.  Joara., 
Jul7. 1843. 
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generally  sufficient  in  themselves  to  distinguish  it  from  a  fracture  of 
the  neck.  Dr.  Squires,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  a  note  addressed  to  me  in 
March,  1860,  suggests,  also,  that  in  ancient  cases  the  projection  of  the 
head  of  the  femur  may  be  felt  by  passing  the  finger  into  the  rectum 
or  vagina. 

Prognosis. — I  have  seen  one  dislocation  of  this  character  which  was 
not  recognized  by  the  surgeon  at  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
nor  for  some  weeks  afterwards.  This  was  in  a  lad  twelve  years  old, 
who  was  brought  to  me  from  an  adjacent  county  in  August,  1847. 
The  accident  had  happened  eight  weeks  before.  His  limb  was  short- 
ened one  inch ;  it  was  also  forcibly  adducted  and  rotated  inwards. 
Dr.  Colegrove,  a  very  excellent  surgeon,  practising  near  the  city,  had 
made  a  thorough  attempt  to  reduce  the  dislocation  with  puUeyB  afew 
days  before  he  was  brought  to  me,  and  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to 
subject  him  again  to  the  trial.  Notwithstanding  the  dislocation  his 
limb  was  quite  useful. 

Treatment. — In  employing  manipulation,  we  may  follow,  with  only 
a  slight  modification,  the  directions  already  given  in  dislocations  upon 
the  dorsum  ilii.  We  find  the  head  of  the  femur  lower,  consequently 
the  extent  of  the  circuit  to  be  described  in  the  manoeuvre  is  diminished, 
but  in  other  respects  the  processes  are  identical. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  there  is  especial  danger,  while 
attempting  to  reduce  this  dislocation  by  manipulation,  that  the  head 
of  the  bone  will  be  thrown  across  into  the  foramen  thyroideum.  I 
have  already  mentioned  one  case  occurring  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Post 
in  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur,  originally 
in  the  ischiatic  notch,  passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
ischiatic  notch  and  the  foramen  ovale  many  times,  and  which,  although 
the  reduction  was  finally  accomplished,  was  followed  by  morbus  coxa- 
rius.  Parker  mentions  a  second  case  in  the  same  paper,*  in  which  his 
first  attempt  to  reduce  by  manipulation  carried  the  head  of  the  bone 
into  the  foramen  ovale;  but  the  second  attempt  was  successful.  Mal- 
gaigne  refers  to  a  patient  of  Lenoir's,  and  to  another  of  his  own,  in 
which  the  head  of  the  bone  was  lodged  under  the  margin  of  the 
acetabulum  during  the  attempts  at  reduction.' 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1855,  Charles  McCormick,  a^t.  21,  a  laborer  on 
the  "State  Line  Railroad,"  was  caught  between  two  cars,  with  his  back 
resting  against  one  car,  and  his  right  knee  against  the  other,  the  right 
thigh  being  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  his  body.  As  the  cars  came 
together  he  felt  a  "  cracking"  at  his  hip-joint,  and  found  himself  im- 
mediately unable  to  walk  or  stand. 

Two  hours  after  the  accident,  assisted  by  my  son  Theodore,  and 
Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  I  examined  the  limb  carefully,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  reduction  with  the  pulleys,  in  case  the  attempt  by  mani- 
pulation should  fail. 

The  patient  lying  upon  his  back,  I  seized  the  right  leg  and  tliigh 
with  my  hands,  the  leg  being  moderately  flexed  upon  the  tbigh,  and 

'  Markoe^s  Paper^  N.  Y.  Jonrn.  of  Med.,  Jan.  1855, 
8  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  839. 
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carried  the  kne«  slowly  up  toward  the  belly,  until  it  had  approached 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  inches,  when  noticing  a  slight  resistance  to 
farther  progress  in  this  direction,  I  carried  the  knee  across  the  body 
outwards,  until  I  again  encountered  a  slight  resistance,  and  immediately 
I  began  to  allow  the  limb  to  descend.  At  this  moment  a  sudden  slip 
or  snap  occurred  near  the  joint,  and  I  supposed  reduction  was  accom- 
plifihea ;  but  on  bringing  the  limb  down  completely,  I  found  it  was 
still  in  the  ischiatic  notch.  I  think  the  head  had  slipped  off  from  the 
lower  lip  of  the  acetabulum,  after  having  been  gradually  lifted  upon  it. 

Without  delay  I  commenced  to  repeat  the  manipulation,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  Again,  at  the  same  point,  when  the  limb 
was  just  beginning  to  descend,  a  much  more  distinct  sensation  of  slip- 
ping was  felt,  and  on  dropping  the  limb  it  was  found  to  be  in  place 
and  in  form,  with  all  its  mobility  completely  restored. 

No  aniesthetic  was  employed,  and  no  person  supjiorted  the  body  or 
interfered  in  any  way  to  assist  in  the  reduction.  No  outcry  was  made 
by  the  patient,  yet  be  informed  me  that  the  manipulation  hurt. him 
considerably.  The  amount  of  force  employed  hy  myself  was  just 
sufficient  to  lift  the  limb,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  whole  pro- 
cedure was  only  a  few  seconds. 

VIg.  2t{3. 


Rcdaetioa  of  dltilowttna  opwanl*  and  bickwardt  \aXo  ih«  grMt  UcbUUe  notob,  bjr  #)ci«d«Iob. 

After  the  reduction  he  remained  upon  his  back,  in  bed,  eleven  days. 
in  pursuance  of  my  instructions.  At  the  end  of  this  time  he  l>egan  to 
walk  about,  but  was  unable  to  resume  work  until  after  eight  weeks 
or  more.     It  is  probable  that  he  could  have  walked  immediately  after 
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the  reduction,  without  much,  if  any  inconvenience,  so  trivial  was  the 
inflammation  which  resulted  from  the  accident.  He  never  complained 
of  pain,  but  only  of  a  slight  soreness  back  of  the  trochanter  major, 
near  the  head  of  the  bone.  This  soreness  continued  several  weeks, 
and  was  especially  present  when  he  bent  forwards.  After  the  lapse 
of  four  months,  when  I  last  saw  him,  he  occasionally  felt  a  pain  at 
this  point  in  stooping,  but  the  motions  of  the  joint  were  free;  he  walked 
rapidly  and  without  halt. 

If  the  reduction  is  attempted  by  extension,  we  ought  to  remember 
that  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  more  behind  than  above  the  socket,  and 
that  it  is  not  requisite  to  carry  it  downwards  so  much  as  forwards ; 
and  especially  that  it  must  mount  over  the  most  elevated  margin  of 
the  socket,  in  order  to  resume  its  position.  The  extension  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  made  at  an  angle  of  45° ;  and  if  this  is  not  alone  suffi- 
cient, the  head  of  the  bone  should  be  lifted  by  a  jack-towel  upwards 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  socket.  Bransby  Cooper  thought  that  the 
limb  should  be  flexed  quite  to  a  right  angle  whilst  the  extension  was 
being  made ;  but  this  can  only  be  necessary  when  the  head  of  the  bone 
is  dislocated  directly  backwards. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  counter-extending  band  does  not  slide 
ofiF  from  the  pelvis,  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  as  it  is  con- 
stantly disposed  to  do,  when  the  limb  is  so  much  flexed.  This  dis- 
position may  be  restrained,  in  some  measure,  by  attaching  to  the 
counter-extending  band  another  band  which  shall  pass  off  from  the 
first  at  a  right  angle,  and  embrace  the  pelvis  upon  the  opposite  or 
sound  side. 

Dr.  Annan,  of  Baltimore,  believes  that  the  great  difficulty  which 
surgeons  have  experienced  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  this  dislocation, 
has  arisen  from  this  malposition  of  the  counter-extending  band ;  and, 
as  he  has  been  unable  to  prevent  its  sliding  oft*  from  the  pelvis  where 
the  method  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  been  tried,  he  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing plan:  The  patient  is  to  be  placed  upon  his  face  on  a  table ;  the 
pelvis  secured  by  a  band  passing  around  it,  and  going  oft"  laterally  at 
right  angles  from  the  sound  side,  to  be  fastened  to  a  post  or  a  ring 
fixed  in  the  wall;  another  band  is  to  be  put  around  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh  of  the  injured  limb,  which  should  be  given  to  the  assistants, 
or  attached  to  the  pulleys,  in  case  they  are  to  be  employed;  this  band 
also  acting  at  a  right  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  body,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  so  as  to  antagonize  the  band  which  acts  upon  the 
pelvis.  The  extending  band,  made  fast  in  the  usual  manner,  above 
the  knee,  is  then  to  be  tightened,  but  only  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
head  of  the  bone  from  ascending.  The  ankle  of  the  dislocated  limb 
should  now  be  laid  hold  of,  and  adducted,  or  drawn  over  the  back  of 
the  sound  limb;  "which,"  says  Dr.  Annan,  "  will  force  the  head  of 
the  bone  out  of  the  notch,  and  make  it  describe  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
and  pass  a  little  downwards  in  the  direction  of  the  acetabulum.  Care 
must  be  taken,"  he  adds,  "that  the  extending  band  is  sufficiently 
tightened,  and  that  it  does  not  yield,  otherwise  the  drawing  of  the  leg 
across  the  other  will  only  move  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the  notch,  as 
if  it  was  a  joint.    If  lateral  extension  only  was  employed  in  this  case, 


the  head  of  the  femur  would  be  drawn  out  of  the  notch,  but  it  would 
ascend  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium,  above  the  acetabulum.  Whereas, 
by  simply  drawing  the  liml)  laterally  as  much  as  is  required  to  make 
the  extending  band  serve  as  a  fulcrum,  and  then  using  the  leg  as  a 
lever,  the  head  of  the  bone  is  not  only  forced  inwards,  but  is  moved 
downwards,  and  must  necessarily  pass  into  the  socket."* 

Lente  relates  a  case  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Iloftman,  in  the  New 
York  City  Hospital,  in  which,  when  the  exteusion  was  suddenly 
relaxed  by  cutting  the  cord,  and  the  thigh,  at  the  same  instant,  was 
abflucted  and  rotated  outwards,  the  bead  of  the  femur  left  the  ischiatic 
notch  and  rose  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  assuming  a  position  directly 
above  the  acetabulum,  and  below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  pro- 
cess; and  from  which  position  it  was  subsequently,  with  great  diffi- 
culty, returned  to  the  socket.' 

§  3.  Dislocations  DowywAaos  and  Forwards  into  the  Foramen 

Thyroideusl 

5y«. — "  Downwards  into  the  forameu  ovale  ;"  Sir  A.  Cooper.  "  DownwarU  into  !he 
olitnratnr  fnrann'n  ;"  I^iiaru.  "Downwards  and  forwards  into  Xhe  for«ropn  obtarato- 
riatn  :"  B.  Cooper.  *•  Inwards  and  downwards  into  the  oral  hol«  ;"  Chelius.  "  Down- 
wjtrds  and  forwanis  into  th«  forainen  ovale;*'  Pirrie.  "  Downwards  uid  inwards;'' 
Boyer.     •' ijub-pubic;"  lierdy.     "  lichiopubio  ;"  Malgtti(iuo. 

Cafises. — ^In  order  to  produce  this  dislocation  the  limb  must  be,  at 
the  moment  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  in  a  position  of  abduction. 
Perhaps  most  often  it  is  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  heavyweight  upon 
the  back  of  the  pelvis  when  the  body  is  bent  and  the  thighs  spread 
asunder. 

Pathological  Anatomy, — The  capsule  gives  way  upon  the  inner  side 
e-specially;  the  round  ligament  is  torn  from  its  attachment,  and  the 
head  of  the  femur  pressing  forwards  and  downwards,  finds  a  lodge- 
ment upon  the  obturator  externus  muscle,  over  the  foramen  thyroi- 
deum. 

Symptoms, — The  thigh  is  lengthened  from  one  to  two  inclies,  greatly 
abducted  and  flcxerl.the  body  being  also  bent  forwards  or  flexed  upon 
the  thigh.  The  dislocated  limb  is  advanced  before  the  other,  and  the 
toes  generally  point  directly  forwards,  but  they  may  incline  either 
outwards  or  inwards.  The  hip  is  flattened  ;  the  trochanter  major  is 
less  prominent  than  upon  the  opposite  side ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone 
may  sometimes  be  felt  in  its  new  position.  The  Icngtbening  of  the 
limb  alone  is  sufficient  to  distinguish  this  accident  from  a  fracture  of 
the  neck. 

Treatment. — It  is  pretty  certain  that  in  the  following  example  there 
was  a  spontaneous  reduction,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  an  accidental 
reduction  of  a  dislocated  femur  from  the  thyroid  foramen.  Perhaps 
it  was  only  an  example  of  a  partial  luxation ;  of  which  species  of  for- 
ward luxation  I  shall  hereafter  relate  another  case  as  having  come 
under  mj  own  notice. 

'  Annan,  Amer.  Jonm.  H»d.  Set.,  toI.  six.  p.  3S3,  Feb.  1637. 
*  Lente,  New  York  Joam.  Ued.,  Kot.  18fiO,  p.  314. 
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Jacob  Lower,  »t.  10,  fell  from  a  tree,  a  height  of  about  tvrelvo  feet, 
to  the  ground.     It  is  not  known  how  he  struck.    He  became  imme- 


Fig.  263. 


Fif.  204. 
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diately  quite  faint,  and  when  he  had 
partly  recovered,  he  attempted  to 
get  up,  but  could  not.  He  said  his 
leg  was  broken,  and  cried  out  lustily 
whenever  it  was  moved.  The  father 
arrived  in  about  an  hour,  and  found 
him  still  lying  on  his  back  where  he 
had  fallen  with  hiw  right  leg  earned 
away  from  the  other  and  turned  out- 
wards. He  lifted  him  up  to  place 
him  in  a  small  hand-wagon,  which 
was  long  enough  for  his  body,  but 
only  one  toot  and  a  half  in  width.  Finding  that  his  right  leg  was 
so  much  abducted  as  to  prevent  his  being  laid  in  so  narrow  a  spaoe, 
he  seized  upon  it,  and  with  some  force  pressed  the  knee  inwards 
across  the  opposite  leg,  when  suddenly  it  resumed  its  po<iition  with  a 
loud  snap  like  a  "  cannon."  I  use  the  language  of  the  father.  On  the 
following  day  I  examined  the  limb  cjirefully  and  found  its  motions 
free.  He  was,  Ijowever,  vomiting  the  contents  of  his  stomach,  and 
passing  blood  from  the  bladder  quite  freely.  The  vomiting  soon 
ceased,  but  the  hemorrhage  From  the  bladder  eontinuwi  three  or  four 
days.  On  the  ninth  day  he  walked  out,  and  on  the  twclfUi  he  was 
seen  climbing  upon  the  top  of  a  house.  I  saw  him  again  after  the 
lapse  of  a  year,  and  found  that  he  was  still  complaining  of  an  occa- 
sional soreness  in  the  region  of  the  hip-joint. 
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If  we  attempt  to  reduce  by  manipulation,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
follow  the  same  rule  wLicli  we  have  stated  as  applicable  to  disloca- 
tions backwards,  namely,  to  carry  the  limb  only  in  those  directions 
in  which  it  is  found  to  move  easily.  Instead,  therefore,  of  holding 
ihe  leg  in  a  position  of  adduction  while  the  thigh  is  flexed  upon  the 
abdomen,  it  will  Ixi  necessary  to  carry  it  up  abducted;  and  when  the 
further  progress  of  the  knee  toward  tlie  belly  is  arrested,  the  limb 
luuat  be  moved  inwards,  and  finally  brought  down  addncted.  When 
the  knee  is  about  opposite  the  pubes,  or  a  little  lower  in  its  descent, 
ihc  femur  should  be  gently  rotated  inwards  for  the  purpose  of  direct- 
ing the  head  toward  the  acetabulum.  The  reduction  may  also  be 
sometimes  facilitatud  by  giving  to  the  shaft  of  the  femur  a  slight  rock- 
ing motion  when  it  is  about  to  enter  the  socket;  and  aldo  by  pressing 
with  the  hand  against  the  head  of  the  bone,  or  by  lifting  at  the  knee 
moderately. 

In  one  of  the  examples  recorded  by  Markoe  (Case  8),  the  reduction 
was  accomplished  in  the  second  attempt,  by  rotating  the  thigh  inwards 
just  as  the  thigh  had  descended  below  a  right  angle  with  the  body, 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  above  directed;  but  in  a  second  ex- 
ample (Case  9).  a  similar  manoeuvre  carried  the  head  across  into  the 
ischiatic  notch,  while  the  reduction  was  finally  accomplished  by  rotat- 
ing tlie  thigh  outwards,  and  at  the  same  moment  adducting  the  limb 
strongly  in  a  direction  which  carried  the  knee  behind  the  other  one. 
Markoe  concludes  that  the  latter  mode  is  preferable,  because  it  will 
throw  the  head  of  the  bono  a  little  upwards  as  well  as  outwards; 
in  which  direction  it  will  find  a  more  gently  inclined  plane  towanl 
the  socket.  Ho  admits,  however,  that  both  methods  may  accomplish 
the  same  result.  But  I  am  quite  certain  that  the  method  by  rotation 
of  the  shaft  of  the  femur  inwards  is  in  general  most  likely  to  succeed. 
In  this  way  also,  I  think,  both  W.  H.  \  an  Buren.  of  New  York/ and 
R.  L.  Bn>die,  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  were  succesaftil ;'  but  it  is  esj)eeially 
worthy  of  notice  that  Anderson,  so  long  ago  as  1772,  in  the  case 
already  quoted,  when  we  were  considering  the  history  of  reduction  by 
manipulation,  practised  successfully  almost  precisely  the  same  method. 
In  one  example  mentioned  by  Markoe  (Case  7),  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  the  head  of  the  femur  was  thrown  into  the  ischiatic  notch,  by  hav- 
ing flexed  the  thigh  too  much,  so  that  "  the  knee  touched  the  thorax." 
Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  it  will  be  best  ever  to  bring  the 
thigh  much,  if  at  all,  above  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  since  any 
further  flexion  can  only  throw  the  head  below  the  acetabulum,  when 
in  fact  it  is  already  too  low. 

July  21, 1858,  Nathaniel  Smith,  a  painter  by  trade,  xet.  33,  fell  from 
the  second  sti^ry  window  of  the  city  ix>st  office,  UjKjn  a  stone  pave- 
ment, striking,  as  he  believes,  upon  the  inside  of  his  right  knoo.  I 
aaw  him  within  an  hour,  and  found  the  right  tibia  partiaUy  dislocateil 
outwards,  tijo  corresponding  patella  dislocated  completely  outwards, 
and  the  right  femur  in  the  foramen  thyroideum.     His  thigh  was  foroi- 

*  W.  H.  Vaa  Baren.  New  York  Ued.  Time*,  Jsn.  1856.  p.  127. 

<  fi.  L.  Brodie,  MvmphU  Mt^l.  Hucorder,  Sept.  Itt57,  p.  1M> ;  from  Cbsrleston  M«d.  Rer. 
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bly  abducted ;  sliglitly  rotated  outwards,  and  lengthened,  by  measure- 
ment made  from  tlie  pelvis  to  the  ankle,  one  inch  and  a  half.  The 
distance  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  to  the  fold  of  the 
groin  was  ten  inches,  but  upon  the  sound  side  it  was  only  eight  and  a 
half.  The  head  of  the  femur  could  be  distinctly  felt  in  front,  just 
under  the  pubes. 

Having  administered  chloroform,  I  first  reduced  the  tibia  and  the 
patella,  then  seizing  the  thigh  and  leg,  I  flexed  the  thigh  upon  the 
body,  carrying  the  limb  upwards  abducted  until  it  was  nearly  or  quite 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  then  inclining  the  knee  slightly  in- 
wards, I  brought  it  down  again,  and  when  the  thigh  had  nearly 
reached  the  bed,  it  fell  into  its  socket  with  a  dull  flapping  sensation. 
In  every  step  of  the  procedure  I  followed  the  inclination  of  the  limb. 
The  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that  this  dislocation  is  in  general  reduced 
very  easily  by  the  aid  of  pulleys;  at  least  if  the  accident  is  recent. 

Fig.  265. 


Rir  AMiley  C')<>per>  mode  of  rcdncJDg  recent  luxatiooH  luto  the  foramea  thyroldoam. 

He  advises  that  the  patient  shall  be  placed  upon  his  back  with  his 
thighs  separated  as  far  as  possible.  The  pulleys  are  to  be  made  fast 
to  a  band  drawn  through  the  perineum  of  the  dislocated  limb,  in  a 
direction  upwards  and  outwards;  while  a  counter-band  is  to  be  passed 
around  the  pelvis  through  the  band  attached  to  the  pulleys,  and  secured 
to  a  staple,  or  delivered  to  assistants  placed  upon  the  sound  side  of  the 
body.  When  everything  is  arranged,  the  pulleys  should  be  acted  upon 
until  the  head  of  the  femur  is  felt  moving  from  the  foramen  ovale;  at 
this  moment  the  surgeon  must  pass  his  hand  behind  the  sound  limb, 


UPWAKDS   AND   FORWARDS   UPOX   THE    PUBKS. 

and  seizing  upon  the  ankle  of  the  dislocated  limb,  adduct  it  forcibly, 
thus  converting  the  limb  into  a  lever  of  the  first  order. 

If  the  dislocation  has  existed  some  time,  he  recommends  that  this 
procedure  shall  be  varied  by  placing  the  patient  upon  his  sound  side 
instead  of  hla  back,  and  attaching  the  pulleys  perpendicularly  over 
the  lH>d3\  Sir  Astley  especially  cautions  us  not  to  flex  the  thigh  during 
these  manoeuvres,  lest  we  force  the  head  of  the  bone  backwards  into 
the  ischiatic  notch,  from  whence  he  affirms  that  it  cannot  afterwards 
be  returned  to  its  socket;  but  the  experience  of  surgeons  has  since 
sbowD  that  this  latter  statement  is  incorrect,  and  that  it  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  afterwards  reduced,  altliough  it  has  fallen  into  the  ischiatic 
notch.  Mr,  Liston  says  that  this  accident  haj)]3ened  to  himself  while 
attempting  to  reduce  a  dislocation  of  only  a  few  hours'  standing,  in  a 
young  and  powerful  man,  but  he  had  no  difficulty  in  returning  it  to 
its  first  position.' 

Brainard,  of  Chicago,  reduced  a  dislocation  of  that  form  of  which 
vre  are  now  speaking,  after  both  the  compound  pulleys  and  Jarvis's 
adjuster  had  failed,  by  placing  between  the  thighs  a  piece  of  wood 
wrapped  about  with  several  layers  of  a  wadded  quilt,  and  making 
use  of  this  as  a  fulcrum  upon  which  the  thigh  operated  as  a  lever. 
The  legs  were  simply  pressed  together,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
knees  straight.' 

After  the  reduction  is  accomplished,  the  patient  should  be  laid  upon 
his  back  in  bed,  but  instead  of  rotating  the  limb  outwards,  as  we  have 
advised  after  a  dislocation  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  or  into  the  ischiatic 
notch,  it  should  be  gently  rotated  inwards,  and  the  knees  thus  bound 
together. 

§  4.  DisLOCATioua  TJpWAHna  and  FoRWAans  upon  the  Pubes. 

Stfn. — "Upwards  and  forwnHa  on  the  horiionUl  bmiich  nf  the  share-hone;"  Ch«- 
lins.  "  Forwards  upon  th«  pah«s;"  Pirrie.  "  On  the  body  of  the  puhes,  below  the 
spine  and  tranaverae  part  of  tha  bone;"  Bkey.  "Sur-pubic;"  Oerdy.  "Ilio-pohic;" 
Halgsignt*. 

Causes. — This  accident  is  generally  occasioned  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot 
when  the  leg  is  thrown  backwards  behind  the  centre  of  gravity ;  as  in  a 
fall  from  the  back  end  of  a  wagon,  the  foot  being  instinctively  thrown 
backwards  in  order  to  save  tne  head;  or  it  may  happen  to  a  person 
who,  while  walking,  suddenly  puts  one  foot  into  a  hole,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  pelvis  advances,  but  the  leg  and  upi>er  part  of  the  body 
incline  forcibly  backwards.  Occasionally  it  has  resulted  from  a  fall 
upon  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  or  from  a  severe  blow  received  upon  the 
same  part.  A  patient  was  admitted  under  the  care  of  Dr,  Ure,  into 
St  Mary's  Hospital,  London,  with  a  dislocation  upon  the  pubes,  occa- 
sioned by  swimming.  His  account  of  it  was,  that,  when  in  the  act  of 
"striking  out"  he  felt  a  catch  in  the  right  groin  which  he  thought  was 
cramp,  and  that  he  was  able  to  walk  after  the  accident,  but  with  a 

'  Pmntioftl  Surg.,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  93. 

'  Braiuftrd,  North  Wtjst«m  Med.  and  Snrg.  Jonm.,  1652. 
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good  (leal  of  difficalty.    The  examination  proved  that  he  had  a  dis- 
location upon  the  pul)es,  which  Dr.  Ure  easily  reduced.* 

Patkoloffical  Anatomy. — Sir  Ast]e3''  Cooper  disseeted  the  hip  of  a 
person  whose  thigh  had  been  dislocated  upon  the  pubes  for  some  time, 
the  true  nature  of  the  accident  not  having  been  at  first  recognized. 
The  acetabuhim  was  partly  filled  by  bone,  and  partly  occupied  by  the 
trochanter  major,  both  of  which  were  much  altered  in  their  form.  The 
capsular  ligament  was  extensively  torn  and  the  ligamcutum  teres 
broken  off  completely.  The  head  and  neck  of  the  femur  had  torn  up 
Poupart*s  ligament,  so  as  to  penetrate  between  it  and  the  pubes,  and 
lay  underneath  the  iliacus  intemus  and  psoas  muscles;  the  anterior 
crural  nerve  was  lying  upon  these  inuHcles,  over  the  neck  of  the  femur. 
The  head  and  neck  were  flattened  and  otherwise  much  clianged  in 
form.  Upon  the  pubes  a  socket  was  formed  for  the  neck  of  the  thigh 
bone,  the  head  being  above  the  level  of  the  pubes.  The  femoral  artery 
and  vein  were  to  the  inner  side.  This  specimen  is  atill  preserved  in 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    (Fig.  266.) 

Pig.  26«. 


Bp«clm«n  of  ditloMttoa  apoa  t)io  itnli««,  la  St.  Ttiorau't  HiMi>tul.    (Pruin  Sir  A.  Coo[Mir  i 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  head  of  the  bono  does  not  rise  so  far 
upon  the  pubes.  but  rests  either  upon  its  upper  or  its  anterior  margin. 

Symptoms. — The  thigh  is  shortened,  abducted,  flexed  slightly,  rarely 
extended,  and  rotated  outwards.  (Fig.  267.)  The  trochanter  major  is 
lost,  or  nearly  so,  while  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  generally  felt  like 
a  round  ball,  lying  upon  or  in  front  of  the  bod[y  of  the  pubes  to  the 
outside  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein.  Larrey  saw  a  patient  in  whom 
the  femur  was  placed  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body ;  and  Physick 
once  met  w^ith  a  dislocation  upon  the  pubes  "directly  before  the  acetu- 

■  Uedical  Kl>wa  aud  LibraTj,  vol.  xvi.  p.  1;  from  Loud.  Lancet,  Nov.  7, 18&7. 


bulnm,"  in  which  the  limb  was  not  at  all  shortened;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  very  little  lengthened.'  Other  surgeons  have  occasionally 
seen  similar  examples. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the 
fennur  and  this  dislocation  may  be  thus  briefly  stated.  In  the  fracture 
there  is  crepitus,  mobility,  slight  eversion  easily  overcome,  moderate 
or  no  shortening,  no  aUluction,  the  trochanter  major  rotates  on  a 
short  radius,  the  head  of  the  bone 

cannot  be  felt.    In  this  dislocation  Fig-  2C7. 

there  is  no  crepitus,  the  limb  is 
immobile,  the  eversion  is  extreme 
and  not  easily  overcome,  there  is 
generally  more  shortening,  the 
thigh  is  abducted,  the  trochanter 
major  rotutcs  u jmdu  a  longer  radius, 
and  the  head  of  the  bone  can 
generally  be  distinctly  felt  in  its 
unnatural  position. 

Prognosis. — Sh*  Astley  Cooper 
remarks  that  although  this  ac-ci- 
dent  is  eiisy  of  detection,  he  has 
known  three  instances  in  which  it 
was  overlooked,  and  he  cannot 
but  regard  such  errors  as  evidence 
of  great  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  who  is  employed. 

The  reduction  has  generally 
been  accomplished,  in  recent  cases, 
with  no  great  difficulty ;  and  when 
not  reduced  the  patients  have  oc- 
CMisionally  recovered  with  very 
useful  limbs. 

TyratmerU. — From  the  several 
reported  examples  of  dislocation 
upon  the  pubes  reduced  by  mani- 
pulation, it  would  be  difficult  to 
draw  any  practical  conclusions, 
since  the  methods  have  differed 
so  widely  from  each  other.  I 
shall  mention  only  three,  which 
may  be  found  in  our  own  journals. 
One  of  these  Las  already  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  this  process,  as  a  case 
of  compound  dislocation,  reduced 
by  Dr.  IngalLs,  of  Chelsea,  Mass., 
and  the  two  remaining  examples  were  both  reported  by  E.  J.  Foun- 
tain of  Davenport,  Iowa.    Dr.  Ingalla  succeeded  by  carrying  the  limb 


Dl-lorjitiun  iipwftrdB  aoil  fbnrkrd*  upoo  tlio  |>uti«a. 


Dort«jr'«  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  238, 1813. 
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into  its  greatest  state  of  abduction  and  rotating  the  thigh  inwards ; 
the  replacement  of  the  bone  being  aided  also  by  pressing  upon  its 
head  with  his  fingers  thrust  into  the  wound ;  while  Dr.  Fountain  suc- 
ceeded equally  in  both  of  his  cases,  by  an  almost  opposite  mode  of 
procedure,  namely,  by  adducting  the  limb  forcibly,  rotating  the  thigh 
mwards  and  then  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  body.  The  first  of  Dr. 
Fountain's  cases  occurred  in  June,  1854,  The  patient,  an  adult  male, 
had  fallen  from  the  second  story  of  a  house  to  the  ground,  fracturing 
his  lower  jaw,  and  dislocating  his  left  hip.  The  limb  was  a  trifle 
shortened,  and  the  foot  strongly  everted.  The  prominence  of  the 
trochanter  was  lessened,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  could  be  felt  upon 
the  pubes.  Assisted  by  Dr.  Arnold,  he  reduced  the  limb  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  patient  was  laid  on  the  floor,  and  placed  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  The  dislocated  limb  was 
then  "seized  by  the  foot  and  knee  and  rotated  outwards,  the  leg  flexed 
and  carried  over  the  opposite  knee  and  thigh,  the  heel  kept  well  up, 
and  the  knee  pressed  down.  This  motion  was  continued  by  carrying 
the  thigh  over  the  sound  one  as  high  as  the  upper  part  of  the  middle 
third,  l£e  foot  being  kept  firmly  elevated.  Then  the  limb  was  carried 
directly  upwards  by  elevating  the  knee,  while  the  foot  was  held  firm 
and  steady,  at  the  same  time  making  gentle  oscillations  by  the  knee, 
when  the  head  of  the  bone  suddenly  dropped  into  its  socket."*  The 
time  occupied  was  not  more  than  thirty  seconds,  and  the  force  em- 
ployed was  very  slight. 

The  second  case  occurred  on  the  31st  of  Oct.  1855,  in  the  person 
of  John  McCarthy,  an  Irish  laborer;  the  dislocation  having  been 
occasioned  by  falling  with  a  horse,  while  riding.  The  reduction  was 
effected  in  about  twenty  seconds  by  the  same  process,  and  without  the 
aid  of  chloroform. 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  method  will  succeed  equally  well  in  all 
cases ;  but  if  the  head  of  the  bone,  as  in  the  case  dissected  by  Sir 
Aslley  Cooper,  has  not  only  actually  surmounted  the  pubes,  but 
pushed  itself  fairly  into  the  pelvis,  then  the  limb  ought  to  be  abducted 
in  the  manner  practised  by  Ingalls,  and  forcibly  rotated  outwards,  in 
order  that  the  head  may  be  thus  lifted  over  the  pubes ;  and  subse- 
quently it  should  be  flexed  upon  the  body,  adducted  and  brought 
down.  But  in  this  manoeuvre  we  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  continue 
the  rotation  outwards  after  the  head  of  the  femur  has  risen  above  the 
pubes,  lest  the  head  and  neck  should  grasp,  as  it  were,  the  psoas 
magnus  and  iliacus  internus  muscles,  underneath  which  they  have 
been  thrust.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  necessary  at  this  point  to 
rotate  the  thigh  again  gently  inwards,  which,  by  compelling  the  head 
to  hug  the  front  of  the  pubes,  will  enable  it,  while  the  flexion  is  being 
made,  to  slide  downwards  under  these  muscles  toward  the  socket.  If, 
however,  the  head  of  the  bone  has  never  risen  upon  the  summit  of  the 
pubes,  and  is  not  actually  engaged  under  the  muscles  which  pass  over 
it  at  this  point,  then  the  rotation  outwards  will  not  be  necessary  in 
any  part  of  the  procedure. 

'  Fountain,  New  York  Journ.  Med.,  Jan.  1856,  p.  69  et  seq. 


Baron  Larrey  has  reported  a  case  of  dLsIocation  "  before  the  hori- 
zontal portion  of  the  pubea,"  which  he  reduced  "by  suddeuly  raising 
with  his  shoulder  the  lower  extremity  of  the  femur,  while  with  both 
hands  he  depressed  the  head  of  the  bone."^  This  is  the  same  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken  as  being  attended  with  the  unusual  pheno- 
menon of  the  thigh  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body. 

If  reduction  is  attempted  by  extension,  the  patient  ought  to  be  laid 
on  his  back  u^jon  a  table,  with  the  dislocated  limb  falling  oif  slightly 
from  its  side.  The  extending  band,  made  fast  above  the  Icneo,  should 
theu  be  secured  to  a  staple  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  dislocated 
thigh,  and  of  course,  below  the  table ;  while  the  counter-extending 
band,  crossing  under  the  perineum,  should  be  made  fast  in  the  same 
line,  above  the  level  of  the  table,  and  beyond  the  head  of  the  patient. 

When  extension  is  commenced,  and  the  head  of  the  femur  has 
began  to  move,  the  reduction  may  sometimes  be  facilitated  by  lifting 

Fig.  268. 


R»4upeii>B  of  dl^loMUoD  upoi  the  poVk,  bjr  flxtco«lau. 

the  Upper  part  of  the  thigh  with  a  jack  towel  or  a  band  passed  under 
the  thigh  and  over  tlie  neck  of  the  surgeon,  as  we  have  recommended 
in  both  of  the  backward  diBlocatious. 
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§  5.    AX0MATX>i;s  Diai.OCATIONB,  on  DiSIiOCATIONS  WUICir    I»0  NOT  PROPKBLT 
BCLOXQ  TO  EITHEa  OP  THE  FoUR  PRINCIPAL  DIVISIONS  BBPORK  DESCRIBBD.' 

1.  Disbcations  directly  Upwards, 

.?yn.— "Sua-Coiyloidleimes;"  Malgaigne.     "Sixth  dislocation  ;"  MUtt«r. 

Malgnigne  affirms  that  the  head,  in  this  dislocation,  is  situated 
external  to  the  anterior  inferior  spinous  process,  and  about  one  inch 

»  Innvy.  Lend.  Mpd.-Chir.  Re».,  Dec.  1820,  p.  5tK> ;  vol.  i.  fimt  aer..  from  Bullet,  de 
laFac.  deMfril.,  No.  1. 

I  Malgalgne,  Trailfi  dea  Fmc.  et  des  Lnx.,tom.  li.  p.  869  el  seq.  Sauiuol  Cooper, 
yiret  Linw.  toI.  ii.  p.391.  Pirrie'sSurg.,  Aiaer.  ed.,18r.2,  p.  1175.  Slcey*«  Snrg.,  Ainer. 
ed..l8&l,p.  U^'^  et  deq.  Gil^son's  Surg.,  sixth  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  f.  p.  386.  liuy'a  Hos- 
plUl  Reporte,  vol.  \.  1836,  pp.  79  and  97 :  vol.  Ui.  1838,  p.  163.     London  Lancet, 
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below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process.  But  this  position  is  not 
uniform.  It  may  be  found  in  front  of  the  inferior  process,  or  above 
OS  well  as  behind,  or  external  to  it. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  this  accident  are  shortening  of 
the  limb,  slight  abduction  and  extension,  with  extreme  eversion  or 
rotation  outwards.  The  eversion  of  the  toes,  together  with  the  slight 
amount  of  shortening  which  has  in  general  been  observed,  has  led 
several  limes  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of 
the  femur ;  but  the  rigidity,  and  the  position  of  the  trochanter  and 
head  will  usually  render  the  diagnosis  clear. 

Cummins  reports  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Gibson, 
of  New  Lanark,  where  the  head  of  the  bone  was  believed  to  be  situated 
just  below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process,  and  inwards  toward 
the  pubes.  The  limb  was  shortened  fully  three  inches ;  the  toes 
everted ;  adduction  and  abduction  were  exceedingly  painful  and  diffi- 
cult, but  flexion  was  more  easily  performed.  The  head  of  the  bone 
could  be  felt  in  its  new  position,  especially  when  the  thigh  was  moved. 
At  tirBt  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  fracture,  but  this  error  having  been 
corrected,  the  surgeons  proceeded  to  attempt  reduction  on  the  eleventh 
day.  Extension  was  made  by  pulleys,  and  when  the  head  of  the  bone 
had  descended  to  the  margin  of  the  cavity,  Mr.  Gibson  lifted  the  upper 
end  of  the  femur  by  moans  of  a  towel,  at  the  same  moment  pressing 
the  knee  toward  the  opposite  thigh  and  forcibly  rotating  the  limb 
inwards;  by  which  means  the  reduction  was  accomplished,' 

Leute  has  seen  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  same  position  as  in  the 
case  reported  by  Cummins,  not  as  a  primitive  dislocation,  but  conse- 
quent upon  an  attempt  to  reduce  a  dislocation  into  the  ischiatie  notch. 
The  shortening  was  about  two  inches;  the  limb  very  much  rotateii 
outwards;  the  rotundity  of  the  affected  hip  greater  than  that  of  the 
other,  and  the  trochanter  major  one  inch  further  removed  from  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process.  The  head  of  the  bone  could  be 
felt  distinctly  in  its  new  position. 

The  reduction  was  eftected  finally  with  pulleys,  by  the  aid  of  chlo- 
roform, and  by  rotation  of  the  limb  in  various  directions.' 

Morgan  also  reports  a  case  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  waa 
above  the  acetabulum,  and  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  ilio-pectineal 
eminence.* 

In  a  majority  of  eases  the^e  dislocations  have  been  reduced  by- 
manipulation  alone,  or  by  manipulation  aided  by  pressure.  The  limb 
should  be  seized  in  the  usual  manner,  at  the  knee  and  ankle,  car- 
ried up  toward  the  face,  abducted,  then  rotated  inwards,  gently  ad* 

Lend,  od.,  vol.  i.  1848,  p.  184:  vol.  ii.,  1&40,  p.  2S1 :  vol.  1.,  1S45.  p.  412:  vol.  M.  p. 
Ifi9.     Loudon    Med.  C4ai.,  vol.  xix.  pp.    t)57  ftud  i'>ft\ii  vol.  x   p.  V' ;  vol.  xxxUi.  p, 

404.    MtMl.-CLir.  Trans.,  vol.  xx,  p.  112.    Lriilo's  pnpor  on  "  Auoninlouft  I»i-i ■- 

of  111*'  Hip-Joint,"  in  New  YorkJonni.  Mfd.  for  Nov.  Itiflo.  p.  314  etswi-   IM; 

MtMl.  Kxftniiner,  No.  61,     Aowt,  Jouru.  Med.  Soi.,  vol.  xvl,  p.  14.     New  \ ..■.  ^-     . 

and  Pljya.  Joam.  lS2a,  vol.  v.  p.  597.     New  York  Jour.  Ued.,  Jan.  1800,  Dr.  Shr^d.v** 

ease. 

'  CummlnR,  Oay*9  HospUal  Roportf.  vol.  Hi.  p.  1G3, 1838. 

«  Lente,  New  York  Journ.  of  Mtjd.,  Nor.  1850,  p.  314. 

>  PJrrie*9  Sarger^,  p.  27tf.     &»  aUo  Phil.  Med.  Bxam.,  No.  t>\,  HUtUr's  pap«r. 
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ducted,  and  finally  brought  do^vii  again  to  the  bed.  At  the  moment 
when  the  rotation  and  adduction  oommonce,  the  head  of  the  bone 
should  be  pressed  toward  the  socket  by  the  hands,  and,  if  necessary, 
lifted  a  little  over  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  by  moderate  exten- 
sion at  a  right  angle  with  the  body. 

2.  Dislocations  Downwards  and  Backwards  upon  the  Posterior  Part  of  the 

Body  of  Oit  Ischium,  between  its  Tuberosity  and  its  Spine. 

Jamea  C ,  set.  35,  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  on 

the  23d  of  January,  1885,  imder  the  care  of  Dr.  Hewson.  The  patient, 
a  nj  oscular  man,  had  been  crushed  under  a  falling  roof,  and,  as  he 
thought,  with  hia  right  thigh  se])arated  from  his  body.  When  received 
into  the  hospital,  one  hour  after  the  accident,  the  right  thigh  was  flexed 
upon  the  pelvis,  and  rested  upon  the  left ;  the  right  leg  was  also  flexetl 
upon  the  thigh;  the  knee  was  below  its  fellow,  the  toes  turned  in- 
wards,  and  the  whole  limb  shortened  at  least  one  inch.  The  head  of 
the  bone  could  be  felt  distbctly  resting  upon  that  portion  of  the 
ischium  which  lies  between  the  acetabulum,  the  tuberosity  of  the 
ischium  and  the  spine. 

On  the  following  day,  the  muscles  of  the  patient  having  been  suffi- 
ciently relaxed  by  suitable  means,  the  pulleys  were  applied;  but,  after 
a  second  attempt,  some  of  the  bands  having  given  way  suddenly,  the 
pulleys  were  removed,  when  it  was  found  that  the  reduction  had  been 
accomplished,  although  neither  the  patient  nor  his  attendants  bad 
noticed  the  return  of  the  bone  to  its  socket.  For  several  days  there 
was  entire  loss  of  sensibility  and  motion  in  the  leg,  owing  probably  to 
the  pressure  which  had  been  made  upon  the  sciatic  nerve ;  but  these 
symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  ana  at  the  time  when  the  case  was 
reported,  about  two  months  afler  the  accident,  he  was  walking  with 
crutches. 

Br.  Kirkbride,  who  has  reported  this  unusual  case  of  dislocation, 
doubtfl  whether  the  extension  was  necessary  to  the  reduction,  as  the 
head  of  the  bone  was  brought  very  near  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum 
by  lifting  the  thigh  with  a  towel,  and  it  probably  afterwards  entered 
the  socket  so  soon  as  the  extension  was  relaxed.^ 

Malgaigne  has  referred  to  several  similar  examples. 

3.  Dislocations  Downwards  and  Backwards  into  the  lesser  or  lower  Tschi- 

atic  Notch. 

Sjfn.—'*  Behind  taber  iaohii ;"  QibsoD,  S.  Cooper.     "  Finh  dislooation ;"  Oibion. 

September  7,  1821,  Charles  Lowell,  of  Lubec,  Mass.,  was  riding  a 
spirited  horse,  when  the  animal,  being  restive,  suddenly  reared  and  fell 
back  on  his  rider,  in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  weight  of  the  horse 
was  received  on  the  inside  of  the  left  thigh ;  Mr.  Lowell  having  fallen 
on  his  back,  a  little  inclined  to  the  left  side.    The  surgeon,  who  was 


42 


>  Kirkbride,  Amer.  Joam.  of  Hed.  Sol.,  vol.  xri.  p.  13. 
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immediately  called,  recognized  it  as  a  dislocation,  and  thought  he  had 
succeeded  in  reducing  it;  but  a  day  or  two  later  it  was  seen  by  & 
second  surgeon,  who  declared  that  it  was  still  out  of  place,  and  r©-     . 
peated  the  attempt  at  reduction,  but  without  sucoess,  as  the  resol^ri 
proved.  ^^ 

In  December  of  the  same  year  Mii  Lowell  called  upon  John  C. 
Warren,  of  Boston,  who  was  now  able  to  determine,  easily,  as 
affirms,  the  precise  character  of  the  accident.    The  limb  was  elongal 
contracted,  and  the  head  could  bo  felt  in  its  unnatural  position.     Bi 
advice  of  Dr.  Warren,  he  was  taken  to  the  Massachusetts  Genei 
Hospital,  and  a  persevering  attempt  was  there  made  to  reduce  tl 
bone,  but  with  no  better  success  than  had  attended  the  efforts  pi 
viously  made.* 

Mr.  Keate  has  reported  a  case  produced  in  a  very  similar  way  h] 
ahorse  having  fallen  backwards  with  the  rider  into  a  deep  and  narrow 
ditch;  but  the  position  of  the  limb  was  somewhat  extraordinary,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  a  dislocation  backwards,  the  whole  limb  beinc^ 
very  much  abductetl  and  the  toes  being  turned  outwards,  as  if  the  liea^B 
of  the  bone  was  in  front  of  the  tuber  ischii,  rather  than  behind  it^ 
The  thigh  and  leg  were  much  flexed,  and  the  whole  limb  was  short- 
ened from  three  to  three  inches  and  a  half.     The  head  of  the  femur 
could  be  distinctly  felt  "inferior  to  the  ischiatic  notch,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium."     In  the  first  attempt  at  rcductioi 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  thrown  into  the  foramen  ovale,  from  whi( 
it  was,  however,  ailer  one  or  two  more  attempts  by  extension,  and 
lifting  with  a  jack-towel,  restored  to  the  socket.    Mr.  Keate  believe 
that  the  dislocation  was  originally  into  the  foramen  ovale,  but  that 
the  struggles  made  by  the  patient  to  extricate  himself,  it  was  throi 
backwards  into  the  position  in  which  he  found  it.' 

Mr.  Wormald  has  reported  a  primitive  accident  of  the  same  kin< 
occasioned  by  jumping  from  a  third  story  window.  The  patient  die 
soon  after,  and  at  the  autopsy  the  head  of  the  femur  was  found  und< 
the  outer  edge  of  the  glutseus  maximus,  projecting  through  the  toi 
capsule  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  tuber  ischii.  The  shaft  of  tl 
femur  lay  across  the  pubes,  and  the  limb  was  considerably  shortens 
and  turned  inwards.' 

4.  'Dislocations  Directly  Doumtvarcb, 

'%n.— "  SoBs-eotyloVdieimefl ;"  lUIg&igne. 

The  following  is  one  of  several  similar  examples  now  upon  recoi 
A  man.  let.  60,  was  admitted  into  the  London  Hospital  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Luke.    A  dislocation  of  the  left  femur  was  easily  diagnos- 
ticated, but  the  symptoms  were  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the  limb  was 
lengthened  one  inch,  without  either  inversion  or  eversion ;  yet  the 

•  N«w  York  Med.  fttid  ?hya.  Jonro.,  vol.  f.  p.  fiPT;  1B26.     Letter  to  the  Hod.  Ui 
Parkur,  Ac,  by  John  C.  Warren  :  1826.     North  Ainer.  Med.  Jonm..  vol.  Hi.  p.  ltfi>, 

*  Amer,  Joum.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xvi.  p.  226, 1636.    Prom  Load.  Med.  Qu.,  vol.  x.  p.  l\ 
>  Wormald  Lond.  Med.  O&t.,  1836. 
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Bead  of  the  bone  could  be  easily  felt,  and  was  thought  to  be  in  the 
ischiatic  notch.  By  manipulnr  movements  reduction  was  easily  effected 
alxmt  au  hour  after  the  accident.  The  man  subsequently  died  from 
the  eft'ecte  of  broken  ribs.  At  the  autopsy*  Mr.  Forbes,  the  house- 
fiurgoon,  before  dissecting  the  parts,  again  dislocated  the  bone.  This 
was  done  with  ease,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  original  form  of  disloca- 
tion had  been  reproduced,  as  the  bone  could  not  be  made  to  assume 
any  other  position.  The  head  of  the  bone  proved  to  be  displaced 
neither  into  the  ischiatic  notch  nor  the  thyroid  hole,  but  midway  be- 
tween the  two,  immediately  beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  acetabulum. 
The  gemellus  inferior  and  the  quadratus  femoris  had  been  torn,  the 
ligamonttim  teres  had  been  wholly  detached,  and  there  was  a  laceration 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  capsular  ligament.* 

Dr.  Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  informs  me  that  in  Jan.  1859,  he  re- 
duced a  sub-cotyloid,  incomplete  dislocation,  in  a  man  set.  70,  by 
manipulation.  Dr.  Judkins  lifting  the  thigh  upwards  and  outwards  by 
mcan.s  of  a  towel,  while  Dr.  Blackman  first  tlcxed  and  then  abducted 
the  limb. 

6.  Dishcait'ons  Forxonrds  into  the  Perineum, 

Sjfn. — " P^rinf ales  ;" Ma1giiig:ne.  " Lnxalion unr la brancho  ascendante  Ae Visoliion ;" 
D'AmbUrd.    "  Inwards  on  tbe  ramus  of  the  os  pubis  ;*'  Sk«/. 

D^Amblard  published  an  example  of  this  accident  in  1821,  occa- 
eioned  by  a  violent  muscular  exertion  made  by  the  patient  in  an  effort 
to  spring  into  his  carriage,  the  symptoms  attending  which  did  not 
difter  materially  from  those  which  were  found  to  be  present  in  the  two 
following  examples,  except  that  while  in  Parker's  patient  the  toes  were 
turned  slightly  inwards,  in  D'Amblard's  patient  they  were  a  little 
turned  outwards.* 

Mr.  E ,  £et.  35,  a  calker  by  occupation.  The  injury  was  re- 
ceived while  at  work  under  the  bottom  of  a  canal  boat,  July  20, 1831, 
the  boat  being  raised  upon  props  three  and  a  half  feet  long.  The 
patient  was  standing  very  much  bent  forwards,  with  his  feet  far  apart, 
between  which  lay  a  piece  of  round  timber  one  foot  in  diameter,  when 
tbe  props  gave  way,  letting  the  whole  weight  of  the  boat  upon  him- 
self and  his  companions.  One  of  the  workmen  was  killed  outright.  Ou 
extricating  Mr.  E.  from  his  situation,  the  left  leg  and  thigh  were  found 
extended  at  a  right  angle  with  the  body,  the  toes  turned  slightly  in- 
wards, the  natural  form  of  the  nates  was  lost,  and  the  head  of  the 
femur  could  be  felt  distinctly  moving,  when  the  limb  was  rotated,  in 
the  j>criueum,  behind  the  scrotum,  and  near  the  bulb  of  the  urethra. 

For  the  purpose  of  reduction,  the  patient  was  laid  on  his  back  upon 
a  table,  and  the  pelvis  made  fast  by  a  muslin  band.  Extension, 
accompanied  with  moderate  rotation,  was  then  made  in  a  direction 
outwards  and  downwards,  bringing  the  head  of  the  bone  over  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  beyond  which  it  was  lying,  into  the 

Luke,  lied.  News  and  Lfbmr/,  rol.  zvi.  p.  34,  Shtarcb,  1658 ;  from  Mod.  Times  and 
Oaz..  Jan.  2, 1858. 

'  Uftlgalgne,  op.  cit.,  tom.  U.  p.  876. 
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rvv"'::?'  ..lay.  ;he  patient  having  obtained  a  tolerabl< 
:arco::o  potion.  I  concluded  to  attempt  tb 
::.-j.  *:T:irx::n.  l-?'.:evinz  that  I  could  thus  better  prevent  any 
■■'..:,'._  :':v  ii-vei^iiiry  force  might  pnxluee;  the  operator,  in  t\ 
:"..>  r.:-::!:-!  L^'^lnj  it  in  his  p?wer  to  follow  the  bead  of  the 
:  ?-:->  -.Tf  -r:-  ::  'xii]!  :be  b:iiid.  aiding  it3  movement  in  the 
.lirv.::  -  ,  r  c-:  77r-:z:z:g  any  -ieviat:<:»n  that  may  occur.  The  ei 
:•::  '..',::z  •::'  tie  l-:*y  w^s  eminently  favorable  for  such  a  proc 
Tl.:  rA::e:i:  ''>y.zz  r.aoe'i  iiron  his  back,  and  the  trunk  of  t 
::.   ".V  ^".rwiv  Iv  iiSsistarits.  with  the  left  hand  I   grasped  thi 

•  :.•'  .:  :*_>?  '.vr.  r'.a^o.l  the  ri^ht  hand  upon  the  bead  of  tbeboi 
:'  :.:  :;ss;..;\:-.I  :l:vr.  yr^.vee-.ied  to  tiex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh, 
:*.  •.^"..  ■:•.••::■.::•.->  r-c'.vi?.    By  t:.is  movement  the  great  gluteal 

*  .  f  r-.-.xi-l.  iiv..:  I'lie  V.oad  of  the  lv»ue  advanced,  while  with  t 
\.:\. '.  Z  .i:r^^::c A  :..ie  '.i"er  t'"»ward  the  cotyloid  cavity.     As  s( 

■  .  .j:-:  :"..e  :.e;\l  :■:•  V-e  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the  e 
t\:-.v  :•:•.:  :.ie  *.-:■  j.  :*:.e  tV.ij^h  remaining  tiexed  at  a  right  ans 
:'...-..  :\<-".^  :V.-j  -i::*.':-  ;^s  a  '.ever.  I  rotated  it  from  within  outwa 
;.:  :'- ;  >.i:v.e  :i:-.-.e  ex:eu-lel  it  by  makinir  a  movement  of  circuit 
.V.  .,  <  :v.:!;.r  Aircc::::!.  When  by  these  procedures  the  li; 
Vr.i^V.:  r.-:«r  :o  ':*  ot  r-o?i:c  ler.ow.  a  snap  audible  to  the  as 
:v;.  I  ,:'  .-.  .'.->:>:r  oV.;irao:oT  tlian  i?  ordinarly  observed  in  the  n 
•::  7-:.  ■  ".:  .i.?'.  v;;:i:-5.  inrloated  the  return  of  the  head  of  the 
-.:>  ■....:.-;*'.  r-:^.:.:-:  a  fact  which  was  further  substantiated 
(.'■i:./.  ■.>■.■".-::.:  of  :*.e  original  Icu^^h  and  form  of  the  member 

".  .  ..::^r-:-.\;. :::■-.:'.:  v-. ::s:?:ei  in  plaoinir  a  pad  between  thi 

.  •■   :"  .7  V::.".;-.:.  :"..,'  ::.!or!-:il  mallcoii.  anil  confuiing  tli 

:  ,.:   : :  ".  /  :■.  .  '.;.■...;?.    r.^'  u'vn'c  the  knees,  and  tlio  other  aro 

.■  •  ..-:  :::'.:.  \\:>.     iV.::  :u  >pi:e  of  thcT^c  i^recauti*.»ns  to 
*-,  .'.-■   .. .;*■•.::•.:  :'.  :  :-..\:  :v.;r:.i::;^  I  fouinl  tluit  the  dish>cat: 

".  ■-' 7/ . '..:..".  I:  v.;.>  ;ijr-::i  reduced,  but  for  three  sut 
".  -  :  .".  ■  .->  .\  7v-,;is;  !;i.:::.e:::.  At'tcr  this,  however,  the  ] 
'  -  ■■  'i.'-:  ".:.■:  v.,-:-,  ;  :  ;;ss:ve  :!50t:oa  was  daily  employed. 
>  -  *■  ^  --  .>,.'-.  A::-. 7  :-.\\:.!y  lays  of  rest,  and  a  liberal  use 
--'-■'.  "v.  -.  :':.■  ]-..::-:.:  was  allowed  to  get  up:  and.  being  pi 
■•••■  "  "  ;  -^  .  .7.:':*.'.s.  ".vH-ii  ^^llioh  he  exercised  himself  da 
■v.  \;-.  *.  :7y  v..: -./f.y.  "[".o  ::-.-.:scles  cratlually  recovered  ihci 
.  •- '.  ■.  ;:  ^".  ..-.■'.  ,.:  :*;.c  kV.  :  o:  fo7:y-eijrht  days  he  was  enabled  t 
V.  :    .'::   v7-.::/...  s.  a.tV.o'.u::  witl;    s.iine  Icur  of  tailing]!:.     Alx 

■  ■■  -....s-  .-:   A-u.>:.  ".-.c  \v:is  yur  to  work  in  a  cigar  mauufacto: 
'  >  .\^" :::";:,;  \^cll  over  s::vc." 


§  7.  pAunAL  PisuVATioxs  OF  THE  Femvr. 

vio.'.r.vs  :".'.;i:  certain  exporimcnts  maiic  up-m  the  c 
:*.o  r.v.-.e.  to  tV.c  c-^v.olr.sion  that  all  primitive  hixat 
"0  iv.v'-.^iv»p'etc.  and  that  the  old  complete  luxatii.»n: 
i'.;;fi  ';-oeome  so  consecutively.  Later  ol.)servation; 
o  correct  this  error,  yet  he  still  duds  "  incomplete 
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ward  luxations  quite  common,  and  incomplete  dislocations  in  all  the 
other  directions  much  more  common." 

I  have  more  than  once  found  occasion  to  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  Malgaigne*s  views  in  relation  to  partial  dislocations,  the 
relative  frequency  of  which  he  seems  constantly  disposed  to  greatly 
exaggerate.  We  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  calling  thoi^e  cases  par- 
tial dislocations,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  fairly  left  the  coty- 
loid cavity,  and  mounted  upon  its  margin;  even  if  it  remains  in  this 
position  without  tearing  the  capsule ;  since  the  articular  surfaces  are 
now  as  completely  separated  as  if  the  capsule  had  given  way,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  had  escaped  through  the  laceration.  It  is  in  fact  a 
complete  luxation.  But  I  doubt  very  much  whetlier  the  head  of  the 
bone  ever  rests  upon  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  without  tearing 
the  capsule,  unless  it  has  previously  undergone  certain  pathological 
changes,  such  as  I  have  already  described;  at  least  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  reject  all  those  examples  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is  sup- 
posed to  rest  upon  the  upper  or  outer  margin  of  the  acetabulum;  and 
if  I  permit  myself  to  speak  of  incomplete  dislocations  at  all  in  this 
connection,  I  shall  reserve  the  term  for  those  rare  cases  in  which  the 
head  of  the  femur  becomes  engaged  in  the  cotyloid  notch,  after  break- 
ing down  the  fibrous  band  which,  in  the  natural  state,  is  contuiuous 
with  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum. 

Of  this  form  of  dislocation,  I  think  I  have  met  with  two  examples; 
one  of  which  was  in  the  person  of  the  boy  Lower,  already  mentioned, 
whose  thigh  was  reduced  accidentally  by  his  father;  and  the  other 
occurred  in  a  boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  residing  at  that  time  in  Rutland, 
Vermont.  He  was  brought  to  me  on  the  2bth  of  May,  1842,  by  Dr. 
Ilaynes,  of  Rutland,  at  which  time  the  dislocation  had  existed  five 
years.  His  account  of  himself  was  that  in  walking  upon  a  slippery 
floor,  his  left  leg  slid  outwards  and  backwards  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  when  he  foil  it  was  fairly  doubled  under  hia  back.  On  the  tenth 
day  following  the  accident,  he  b^an  to  walk  with  some  help,  and  he 
has  continued  to  walk  ever  since,  but  with  a  manifest  halt.  Three 
months  after  the  injury  was  received,  it  was  first  seen  by  several 
surgeons,  who  pronounced  it  a  dislocation,  and  attempted  reduction 
without  mechanical  aid,  but  were  unsuccessful. 

When  the  young  man  was  brought  to  me,  the  limb  was  neither 
lengthene<l  nor  shortened,  but  the  thigh  was  forcibly  abducted  and 
rotated  outwards.  It  could  not  be  flexed  nor  greatly  extended.  The 
'  ead  of  the  femur  could  be  distinctly  felt^  aa  it  lay  anterior  to  the 
-socket,  but  not  sufficiently  far  forwards  to  rest  upon  the  foramen 
ovale. 

J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  reported  a  similar  example  in  a  child 
six  years  old,  who  was  brought,  April  21,  1841,  to  the  Miussachusetts 
General  HospitaL  Dr.  Hale,  who  saw  the  lad  at  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
thought  it  a  dislocation,  but  it  had  been  treated  by  another  surgeon 
as  a  case  of  hip-disease.  The  dislocation  had  now  existed  eight  or 
ten  weeks.  The  limb  was  a  little  lengthened,  abducted,  turned  out- 
wards, and  advanced  in  front  of  the  body,  with  very  slight  motion  of 
either  flexion  or  extension,  and  almost  no  tenderness  about  the  joint. 
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foramen  thyroideum ;  and  from  this  position  tlie  bone  was  replaced  in 
the  acetabulum,  by  carrying  the  dislocated  limb  forcibly  across  the 
opposite  one.    The  patient  soon  recovered  the  use  of  the  joint,' 

J.  B.,  an  Irishman,  ssL  40,  on  entering  the  St.  Louis  Hospital,  gave 
the  following  account  of  his  accident,  which  had  occurred  six  hours 
previously.  He  was  engaged  in  excavating  earth,  and  having  under- 
mined a  bank,  it  unexpectedly  fell  upon  his  back  while  he  was  stand- 
ing in  a  bent  position,  with  his  thighs  stretched  widely  apart.  The 
weight  crushed  him  to  the  earth,  breaking  both  bones  of  his  right  1^, 
the  radius  of  the  same  side  and  dislocating  the  left  hip  into  the  peri- 
neum. The  thigh  presented  a  peculiar  appearance,  being  placed  quite 
at  a  right  angle  witn  the  body,  but  somewhat  inclined  forwards.  The 
part  of  the  hip  naturally  occupied  by  the  trochanter  major  presented  a 
depression  deep  enough  to  receive  the  clenched  fist;  while  the  head  of 
the  bone  could  be  both  seen  and  felt  projecting  beneath  the  skin  of  the 
raphe  in  the  perineum.  Rotation  of  the  limb,  which  was  difficult  and 
excessively  painful,  rendered  the  position  of  the  head  still  more  mani- 
fest. The  patient  had  also  retention  of  urine,  occasioned  probably  by 
the  pressure  of  the  femur  upon  the  urethra.  Having  dressed  the 
fractures,  Dr.  Pope  placed  the  patient  under  the  full  influence  of  chlo- 
roform, and  then  proceeded  to  reduce  the  dislocated  thigh ;  for  which 
purpose  "  two  loops  were  applied,  interlocking  each  other  in  the  groin, 
and  using  the  leg  as  a  lever,  extension,  by  means  of  the  pulleys,  was 
made  transversely  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  A  steady  force  was  kept 
up  for  a  short  time,  and  the  thigh-bone  glided  into  its  socket  with  a 
snap  that  was  heard  by  every  attendant  and  patient  in  the  large  ward.''* 


§  6.  Ancient  Dislocations  of  the  Femur. 

Says  Sir  Astley  Cooper :  "  I  am  of  opinion  that  three  months  after 
the  accident,  for  the  shoulder,  and  eignt  weeks  for  the  hip,  may  be 
fixed  as  the  period  at  which  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  to  make 
the  reduction,  except  in  persons  of  extremely  relaxed  fibre,  or  of 
advanced  age.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  fully  aware  that  dislocations 
have  been  reduced  at  a  more  distant  period  than  that  which  I  have 
mentioned ;  but  in  many  instances  the  reduction  has  been  attended 
with  the  evil  results  which  I  have  just  been  deprecating."  A  remark 
which  later  surgeons  do  not  seem  always  to  have  correctly  understood, 
or  which,  if  they  have  understood,  they  have  not  correctly  repre- 
sented ;  since  it  has  many  times  been  affirmed  of  this  distinguished 
surgeon,  that  he  regarded  reduction  of  the  hip  as  impossible  after 
eight  weeks,  and  they  have  proceeded  to  cite  examples  which  would 
prove  that  he  was  in  error.  But  long  before  Sir  Astley*s  day,  Gockel 
mentioned  a  case  of  reduction  of  the  femur  after  six  months,  and 
Guillaume  de  Salicet  declared  that  he  had  reduced  a  similar  dislocation 

'  W.  Parker,  New  York  Med.  Gaz.,  1841 ;  N.  Y.  Jouni.  Med.,  March,  1852,  p.  188. 
'  Pope,  St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  Julr,  IbSO ;  N.  Y.  Journ.  Med.,  M&rob, 
1852,  p.  19». 


after  one  year/  and  Sir  Astlej  says,  tliat  he  is  "  fully  aware"  of  the 
existence  of  such  factvS ;  yet  with  a  knowledge  of  what  has  so  frequently 
followed  these  attempts,  he  would  not  recommend  the  trial  after  eight 
weeks,  except  under  the  circumstances  by  him  stated;  and  notwith- 
standing the  number  of  these  reported  successes  has  been  considerably 
increased  in  our  day,  we  suspect  that  Sir  Astley's  rule  will  continue 
to  govern  experienced  and  discreet  surgeons.  Two  examples  which 
have  recently  been  published  of  successful  reduction  after  six  months 
by  manipulation,  would  encourage  a  hope  that  the  period  might  be 
greatly  extended,  were  it  not  that  manipulation  also  has  already  failed 
many  times  in  the  case  of  ancient  luxations,  and  that  the  attempt  has 
sometimes  been  followed  with  disastrous  results,  even  in  recent  cases. 

The  following  are  the  two  examples  of  reduction  by  manipulation 
after  the  lapse  of  six  months : — 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1856,  a  man  presented  himself  at  the  Com- 
mercial Hospital,  Cincinnati,  with  a  didocation  of  the  femur  upon  the 
dorsum  ilii,  of  six  mouths'  standing.  The  limb  was  shortened  two 
inches.  Dr.  Blackman.  under  whose  care  he  was  admitted,  adminis- 
tered chloroform,  and  by  manipulating  after  the  method  described  by 
Dr.  Reid,  the  reduction  was  accomplished.' 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  Dr.  Blackman,  and  dated  April  21at> 
1859,  he  informs  me  that  this  patient  presented  himself  again  before 
the  class  about  six  months  since,  and  the  restoration  of  the  functions 
of  the  limb  was  found  to  be  complete. 

The  second  example  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Martial  Dupierris, 
of  Havana,  Cuba.  A  Chinese  boy  named  A-sin,  aged  about  sixteen 
years,  arrived  at  Havana  on  the  fourth  of  June,  1856,  suffering  under 
a  severe  illness,  which  confined  him  for  a  month  or  more  to  his  bed, 
and  the  existence  of  the  dislocation  was  not  discovered  until  he  had 
sufficiently  recovered  to  rise  upon  his  feet.  It  was  then  ascertained 
that  he  had  a  dislocation  of  .the  left  femur  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  Upon 
inquiry,  Dr.  Dupierris  learned  that  the  accident  had  occurred  be- 
fore leaving  China,  a  period  of  more  than  six  months.  The  boy  was 
still  feeble,  the  limb  somewhat  emaciated,  and  instead  of  being  rigid 
from  muscular  contraction,  all  the  muscles  "  were  in  a  flaccid  condi- 
tion, except  the  great  gluteal,  which  was  painful  to  the  touch."  Deem- 
ing the  use  of  amesthetics  improper,  on  account  of  the  boy^s  feeble 
condition,  these  agents  were  not  employed.  Dr.  Dupierris  describes 
the  method  of  reduction  as  follows:  "The  body  being  held  by  two 
assistants  by  means  of  two  bands,  one  of  which  passed  beneatu  the 
perineum,  and  the  other  under  the  axiUas,  traction  was  made  upon  the 
limb  by  two  strong  and  intelligent  assistants.  The  movement  of  the 
head  of  the  bone,  resulting  from  this  manoeuvre,  was  very  limited, 
even  when  the  force  was  much  increased ;  and  the  excruciating  pain, 
which  the  patient  referred  to  the  iliac  region,  compelled  us  for  the 
moment  to  desist. 


'  Malgftigne,  op.  oil.,  torn.  il.  p.  185  ;  from  Oalllclniam  Medleo-practtoam,  Ulm|  1700, 
I  Blackoum,  Ohio  Med.  and  Surg.  Joarn.,  vol.  viti.  p.  523. 
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"  The  following  day,  the  patient  having  obtained  a  tolerable  night's 
rest  by  means  of  a  narcotic  potion,  I  concluded  to  attempt  the  reduc- 
tion by  flexion,  believing  that  I  could  thus  better  prevent  any  accident 
which  the  necessary  force  might  produce ;  the  operator,  in  adopting 
this  method,  having  it  in  his  power  to  follow  the  head  of  the  bone  by 
pressure  upon  it  with  the  hand,  aiding  its  movement  in  the  proper 
direction,  or  correcting  any  deviation  that  may  occur.  The  emaciated 
condition  of  the  boy  was  eminently  favorable  for  such  a  procedure. 

"  The  patient  being  placed  upon  his  back,  and  the  trunk  of  the  body 
made  steady  by  assistants,  with  the  left  hand  I  grasped  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg,  placed  the  right  hand  upon  the  head  of  the  bone  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  and  then  proceeded  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  the 
thigh  upon  the  pelvis.  By  this  movement  the  great  gluteal  muscle 
was  relaxed,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  advanced,  while  with  the  right 
hand  I  directed  the  latter  toward  the  cotyloid  cavity.  As  soon  as  I 
judged  the  head  to  be  immediately  above  the  centre  of  the  socket,  I 
extended  the  leg,  the  thigh  remaining  flexed  at  a  right  angle ;  and 
then  using  the  limb  as  a  lever,  I  rotated  it  from  within  outwards,  and 
at  the  same  time  extended  it  by  making  a  movement  of  circumduction 
in  a  similar  direction.  When  by  these  procedures  the  limb  was 
brought  near  to  its  opposite  fellow,  a  snap  audible  to  the  assistants, 
and  of  a  deeper  character  than  is  ordinarly  observed  in  the  reduction 
of  recent  dislocations,  indicated  the  return  of  the  head  of  the  bone  to 
its  natural  position ;  a  fact  which  was  further  substantiated  by  the 
establishment  of  the  original  length  and  form  of  the  member  and  the 
subsidence  of  the  pain. 

"  The  after-treatment  consisted  in  placing  a  pad  between  the  knees, 
and  another  between  the  internal  malleoli,  and  confining  the  Hmbs 
together  by  two  bands,  one  above  the  knees,  and  the  other  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  legs.  But  in  spite  of  these  precautions  to  prevent 
re-displacement,  the  next  morning  I  found  that  the  dislocation  had 
been  reproduced.  It  was  again  reduced,  but  for  three  successive 
days  there  was  a  re-displacement.  After  this,  however,  the  head  of 
the  bone  kept  its  place ;  passive  motion  was  daily  employed,  and  all 
suflFerina:  ceased.  After  twenty  days  of  rest,  and  a  liberal  use  of  the 
lactate  of  iron,  the  patient  was  allowed  to  get  up ;  and,  being  provided 
with  a  pair  of  crutches,  upon  which  he  exercised  himself  daily,  im- 
proved very  rapidly.  The  muscles  gradually  recovered  their  bulk 
and  vigor;  and  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  days  ne  was  enabled  to  walk 
without  crutches,  although  with  some  fear  of  falling.  About  the 
middle  of  August,  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  cigar  manufactory,  and 
has  continued  well  ever  since." 

§  7.  Partial  Dislocations  op  the  Femur. 

Malgaigne  declares  that  certain  experiments  made  upon  the  cadaver 
led  him,  at  one  time,  to  the  conclusion  that  all  primitive  luxations  of 
the  femur  were  incomplete,  and  that  the  old  complete  luxations  found 
in  autopsies,  had  become  so  consecutively.  Later  observations  have 
taught  him  to  correct  this  error,  yet  he  still  finds  "  incomplete  back- 
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ward  luxations  quite  common,  and  incomplete  dislocations  in  all  the 
other  directions  much  more  common." 

I  have  more  than  once  found  occasion  to  call  in  question  the 
accuracy  of  Malgaigne^s  views  in  relation  to  partial  dislocations,  the 
relative  frequency  of  which  he  seems  constantly  disposed  to  greatly 
exaggerate.  We  cannot  see  the  propriety  of  calling  those  cases  par- 
tial (fislocations,  in  which  the  head  of  the  bone  has  fairly  left  the  coty- 
loid cavity,  and  mounted  upon  its  margin;  even  if  it  remain.^  in  this 
position  without  tearing  the  ca])sule ;  since  the  articular  surfaces  are 
now  as  completely  separated  as  if  the  capsule  had  given  way,  and  the 
head  of  the  bone  had  escaped  through  the  laceration.  It  is  in  fact  a 
complete  luxation.  But  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  head  of  the 
bone  ever  rests  upon  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum  without  tearing 
the  capsule,  unless  it  has  previously  undergone  certain  pathological 
changes,  such  as  I  have  alreadj  described ;  at  least  I  cannot  hesitate 
to  reject  all  those  examples  in  which  the  head  of  the  femur  is  sup- 
posed to  rest  upon  the  upper  or  outer  margin  of  the  acetabulum;  and 
if  I  permit  myself  to  speak  of  incomplete  dislocations  at  all  in  this 
connection,  I  shall  reserve  the  term  for  those  rare  cases  in  which  the 
bead  of  the  femur  becomes  engaged  in  the  cotyloid  notch,  after  break- 
ing down  the  fibrous  band  which,  in  the  natural  state,  is  continuous 
with  the  rim  of  the  acetabulum. 

Of  this  form  of  dislocation,  I  think  I  have  met  with  two  examples; 
one  of  which  was  in  the  person  of  the  boy  Lower,  already  mentioned, 
whose  thigh  was  reduced  accidentally  by  his  father;  and  the  other 
occurre^l  in  a  boy  fifteen  years  of  age,  residing  at  that  time  in  Rutland, 
Vermont.  He  was  brought  to  me  on  the  28th  of  May,  1842,  by  Dr. 
Hajmcs,  of  Butland,  at  which  time  the  dislocation  had  existecl  five 
years.  His  account  of  himself  was  that  in  walking  upon  a  slippery 
floor,  his  left  leg  slid  outwards  and  backwards  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  when  he  fell  it  was  fairly  doubled  under  his  back.  On  the  tenth 
day  following  the  accident,  he  began  to  walk  with  some  help,  and  he 
has  continued  to  walk  ever  since,  but  with  a  manifest  halt.  Three 
months  after  the  injury  was  received,  it  was  first  seen  by  several 
surgeons,  who  pronounced  it  a  dislocation,  and  attempted  reduction 
without  mechanical  aid,  but  were  imsuccessful. 

When  the  young  man  was  brought  to  me,  the  limb  was  neither 
lengthened  nor  shortened,  but  the  thigh  was  forcibly  abducted  and 
rotated  outwards.  It  could  not  be  flexed  nor  greatly  extended.  The 
head  of  the  femur  could  be  distinctly  felt,  as  it  lay  anterior  to  the 
socket,  but  not  sufficiently  far  forwards  to  rest  upon  the  foramen 
ovale. 

J.  C.  Warren,  of  Boston,  has  reported  a  similar  example  in  a  child 
six  years  old,  who  was  brought,  April  21,  1841,  to  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  Dr.  Hale,  who  saw  the  lad  at  the  end  of  two  weeks, 
thought  it  a  dislocation,  but  it  had  been  treated  by  another  surgeon 
as  a  case  of  hip-disease.  The  dislocation  had  now  existed  eight  or 
ten  weeks.  The  limb  was  a  little  lengthened,  abducted,  turned  out- 
wards, and  advanced  in  front  of  the  body,  with  very  slight  motion  of 
either  flexion  or  extension,  and  almost  no  tenderness  about  the  joint. 
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Dr.  Warren,  also,  was  able  to  feel  indistinctly  the  bead  of  the  bone 
"  immediately  external  to,  and  in  contact  with,  the  insertion  of  the 
triceps  and  gracilis  muscles," 

An  attempt  was  made  by  manual  extension  and  manipulatioii  to 
accomplish  the  reduction,  but  without  success.* 

It  is  probable  that  both  the  above  cases  which  I  have  described 
at  length,  were  examples  of  partial  dislocation ;  yet  I  cannot  conceal 
from  others  a  doubt  which  I  actually  entertain  whether  they  were 
not,  afber  all,  only  examples  of  hip-joint  disease,  arrested  after  having 
wrought  certain  slight  pathological  changes  in  the  joint  and  the  tis* 
sues  adjacent  K,  however,  they  were  not  examples  of  incomplete 
dislocations  of  the  hip-joint>  then  I  question  whether  any  such 
have  ever  occurred. 


§  8.  Goxo-FEMoaAL  Dislocations,  Cobiplicatei)  with  Fracture  or  the 

FSBfTTR. 

Such  complications  are  exceedingly  rare,  but  it  will  not  do  to  deny 
their  possibility;  although  in  some  of  the  cases  reported,  the  testimony 
is  not  so  clear  as  not  to  leave  a  doubt  whether  the  surgeons  have  not 
erred  in  their  diagnosis. 

James  Douglas  has  reported  a  case  of  dislocation  upon  the  pnbeSr 
complicated  with  a  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  which  was  verified  by  an  autopsy ;  the  patient  having  died 
twelve  years  after  the  injuiy  was  received.  The  head  of  the  femur 
still  remained  above  the  pubes,  and  was  in  no  way  connected  with  its 
neck  or  shaft.  The  upper  end  of  the  femur  projected  in  the  groin, 
lying  upon  the  inside  of  the  femoral  artery  and  vein.  Many  other 
curious  pathological  changes  had  also  occurred.' 

The  well -authenticated  examples  of  reduction  of  the  dislocation, 
where  the  femur  was  broken  also,  are  still  more  rare;  and  several  of 
the  recorded  examples  which  my  researches  have  discovered,  need 
additional  confirmation. 

John  Bloxham,  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  claims  to  have 
reduced  a  dislocation  of  the  femur  on  the  pubes,  which  was  accom- 
panied with  a  fracture  of  the  thigh  a  little  above  its  middle.  The 
following  is  the  account  of  this  interesting  case  which  we  find  in  the 
London  Medico-  Ckirurgical  Review^  copied  from  the  Medical  Gazette  of 
Aug.  24th,  1833.  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  see  the  account  as 
published  in  the  Gazette,  which  might  supply  some  circumstances 
important  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the  case : — 

On  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  after  the  accident,  "the  patient  was 
laid  upon  his  back  on  the  bed  and  kept  in  that  position  by  means  of 
a  sheet  passed  across  the  pelvis,  and  fastened  to  the  bedstead ;  another 
sheet  was  also  passed  over  the  left  groin,  and  secured  in  a  similar 
manner.     The  dislocated  and  fractured  limb  was  then  inclosed  in 

■  Warren,  Bost.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jonrn.,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  220. 

'  Anier.  Jonrn,  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  455,  from  Lond.  and  Edin.  Hoath.  Jonni. 
of  Med.  Sci.,  Dec.  1843. 
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splints,  one  of  which  extended  up  the  hack  of  the  thigh  as  far  as  the 
tuberosity  of  the  ischium.  Pulleys,  which  were  secured  to  a  staple  in 
the  ceihng.  pbiced  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  to  the  right  of  a  point 
vertical  to  the  patient's  navel,  were  then  attached  to  a  bandage  fastened 
round  the  splints  as  high  up  as  possible. 

"The  foot  was  raised  with  the  knee  extended,  so  as  to  bring  the  limb 
nearly  to  a  right  angle  with  the  line  of  the  tackle,  when,  by  drawing 
KTaduallv  on  the  cord,  in  the  course  of  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
the  heaii  of  the  bone  was  rendered  movable,  and  was  brought  con- 
siderahly  more  forward.  I  then  began  to  press  on  the  head  of  the 
bone,  so  as  to  push  it  downwards,  whilst  the  pulleys  held  it  partially 
disengaged  from  the  pelvis.  In  a  few  minutes  the  head  of  the  bone 
passed  over  the  ridge  of  the  os  pubis,  and  I  then  directed  the  foot  to 
be  raised  a  little  higher,  which,  by  putting  the  glutcii  muscles  more 
upon  the  stretch,  was  calculated  to  render  them  more  eCGcient  in 
drawing  the  bone  into  its  proper  place.  By  this  manceuvre,  the  head 
of  the  bone  was  drawn  backwards,  and  on  the  foot  being  more  elevated 
and  the  cord  slackened,  it  continued  to  recede  from  my  fingers  till  the 
trochanter  major  made  its  appearance  in  the  natural  situation,  and  the 
reduction  was  found  to  bo  perfectly  complete. 

"  Lest  the  head  of  the  bone  should  slip  backwards  on  the  dorsum  ilii, 
I  directed  an  assistant  to  apply  firm  pressure  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  process,  above  and  belund  the  acetabulum. 

"The  apparatus  was  then  removed,  the  thigh  bound  up  in  short 
splints,  and  the  patient  laid  upon  a  double  inclined  platie.  No  symp- 
toms of  inflammation  appeared  afterwards  about  the  joint.  Passive 
motion  was  employed  at  the  end  of  a  week,  and  occasionally  repeated 
during  the  whole  reparatory  process."* 

Without  intending  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in 
this  case,  which,  in  the  main,  seem  to  bear  the  marks  of  crcdilnlity, 
we  must  express  our  surprise  that  so  little  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  the  reduction,  if  the  femur  was  actually  broken,  no  more,  indeed, 
than  is  usually  experienced  when  the  bone  is  not  broken ;  and  that  Mr. 
Bloxham  was  able  to  employ  safely  passive  motion  at  the  end  of  a 
week. 

Charles  Thornhill  relates,  in  the  London  Medical  Gazette  for  July, 
1SS6,  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  femur  through  its  upper  third,  in  a  man 
aet.  40,  with  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  iiotch;  wnich  dislocation,  he 
assures  us,  was  reduced  at  the  end  of  six  weeks.  But  it  is  much  more 
probable  that,  instead  of  reducing  a  dislocation,  he  refractured  the 
Done.  During  more  than  one  hour  and  a  half,  aided  by  pulleys, 
tractions  and  manipulations  were  made  in  almost  every  direction. 

The  upper  part  of  the  thigh  was  lifted  with  all  the  strength  of  one 
man  by  means  of  a  jack  towel;  it  was  violently  rotated,  adducted, 
and  abductod.  Both  the  perineal  and  the  knee  V>and  gave  way,  from 
the  excess  of  the  force  employed ;  and,  finally,  the  head  of  the  femur 
resumed  its  place  with  an  audible  crash.    After  which  the  "limb  was 

'  Loud.  Med.-Cbtr.  R«t..  toI.  six.  p.  420,  Oct,  1833. 
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of  nearly  equal  lengtli  witli  the  other;"  but  there  remained  an  ** im- 
mense deposit"  around  the  acetabulum.' 

^lalgaigne  says  that  M.  EUSve  found  a  poor  fellow  with  a  dislocation 
of  his  left  thigh  backwards,  a  fracture  near  its  middle,  a  penetrating 
wound  of  the  knee,  and  a  fracture  of  the  fibula  in  the  same  leg. 
"Without  delay  he  proceeded  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  directing 
two  assistants  to  support  the  body,  three  to  support  the  leg,  and  two 
more  to  make  extension  from  a  towel  tied  not  very  tightly  around  the 
thigh  above  the  fracture.  The  leg  was  then  extended  upon  the  thigh 
and  the  thigh  flexed  upon  the  pelvis  until  it  was  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  body;  and  after  a  gradual  extension  had  been  made  in  this  direc- 
tion, M.  Et^ve  pushed  with  allliis  strength  the  head  of  the  bone  into 
its  socket.  Of  which  case  Malgaignc  justly  remarks,  that  the  "exten- 
sion" practised  by  the  surgeon  was  only  imaginary.'  If  the  reduction 
was  accomplished  at  all,  it  was  by   manipulation  and  pressure. 

Finally,  Markoe  relates  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  already 
several  times  made  allusion,  the  case  of  a  boy  mt.  8,  who  was  admitt^ 
into  the  New  York  City  Hospital  on  the  29th  of  June,  1853,  with  a 
compound  fracture  of  the  right  thigh,  a  simple  fracture  of  the  loft,  and 
a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  right  femur  upwards  and  backwards 
upon  the  dorsum  ilii. 

When  placed  upon  the  bed,  the  right  limb  lay  obliquely  across  the 
abdomen  of  the  boy,  with  the  foot  resting  against  the  axilla  of  the 
left  side.  "The  house-surgeon,  to  whose  care  the  case  fell  on  admis- 
sion, took  the  injured  limb  in  his  hands  and  very  carefully  carried  it 
over  the  abdomen  to  the  right  side,  and  then  adduoted  it  and  brought 
it  down  toward  the  straight  position,"  during  which  procedure  the 
head  of  the  bone  is  supposed  to  have  resumed  its  place  in  the  socket.' 

Such  is  the  account  furnished  of  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of 
this  extraordinary  case;  too  meagre  certainly  to  entitle  it  to  much 
confidence,  or  to  permit  us  to  draw  from  it  any  practical  inferences. 
We  are  not  even  mformed  what  was  the  name  of  the  young  man  who 
alone  saw  and  treated  the  case,  nor  what  was  his  responsibility  as  a 
surgeon. 

I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  examples  of  fracture  of  the 
femur  complicated  with  dislocation ;  and,  rejecting  at  least  Mr.  Thorn- 
hill's  case  aa  altogether  incredible,  the  proper  conclusion  would  be, 
that  reduction  is  sometimes  possible  in  recent  cases,  if  the  surgeon 
will  resort  promptly,  before  swelling  and  muscular  contraction  have 
taken  place,  to  manipulation  combined  with  pressure  upon  the  head 
of  the  bono.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  pressure  alone  is  the  means 
upon  which  the  success  will  finally  depend.  Richet  says  that  he 
has  several  times  dislocated  the  lemur  in  the  cadaver;  and  then 
having  sawn  off  the  head  so  as  to  represent  a  fracture,  he  has  always 
been  able  to  push  the  head  of  the  bone  easily  into  its  socket.*  By 
seizing  the  moment  then  when  the  patient  is  laboring  under  the  shock, 

'  Amer.  Joam.  Mo<1.  Sci.,  rnl.  tlxv,  p.  21B. 
I  *  Mftlgaignfl,  op.  cit..  torn.  ti.  p.  20^1 ;  from  Oju«tt«  M6d.,  1^6,  p.  7$7. 

I  »  N«w  York  Journ.  Med.,  Jan.  1855,  p.  30. 

I  *  How  York  Joarn.  Med.,  Mftrcli,  1864,  p.  293 ;  from  Ballet,  da  Th6r. 
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OT  by  placing  him  completely  under  the  influence  of  an  amesthetio, 
no  resistance  will  be  offered  by  tlie  muscles  any  more  than  in  the 
cadaver,  and  the  reduction  may,  perhaps,  be  easily  effected. 

I  have  no  confidence  that  anything  can  bo  accomplished  by  exten- 
sion ;  nor  do  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  wait  until  the  femur  hasimited, 
since  such  delay  will  probably  render  the  reduction  impossible. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 


DISLOCATIONS   OP   THE   PATELLA 


§  1.    DlBLOCATIOXS  OF  THE  PaTELLA  OuTWARDS. 

Causes, — In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  occasioned  by  muscular 
action ;  and  especially  is  this  liable  to  occur  in  persons  who  are  knock- 
kneed,  or  whose  external  condyles  have  not  the  usual  prominence 
anteriorly.  It  may  be  caused  by  suddenly  twisting  the  thigh  inwards 
while  the  weight  of  the  body  rests  upon  the  foot,  and  the  leg  is  thus 
kept  turned  outwards ;  or  by  falling  with  the  knee  turned  inwards  and 
the  foot  outwards.  Occasionally  it  is  the  result  of  a  blow  received 
upon  the  inside,  or  upon  the  front  and  inner  margin  of  the  patella. 
In  some  persona  there  seems  to  exist  a  preternatural  laxity  of  the  liga- 
mentum  patellie  or  of  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  extensor  which 
exposes  the  subject  to  this  accident  from  very  trifling  causes.  Fer- 
gusson  says  he  has  known  it  to  be  occasioned  by  a  child's  stepping 
upon  the  knee  of  a  person  lying  in  bed :  and  Skey  says  ho  has  seen 
two  cases  which  occurred  spontaneously  during  sleep.  B.  Cooper 
has  seen  a  young  lady  who  frequently  dislocated  her  patella  outwards 
by  merely  striking  her  toe  against  the  carpet,  or  in  dancing,  Boyer, 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  others,  mention  similar  examples. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — Most  frequently  the  dislocaiion  is  only  par- 
tial, the  inner  half  of  the  patella  resting  upon  the  articular  surface  of 
the  outer  condyle ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  obliquity  of 
these  surfaces,  together  with  the  action  of  the  vasti  and  rectus  femoris, 
the  outer  margin  of  the  patella  becomes  tilted  forwards. 

If  the  dislocation  is  more  complete,  this  margin  begins  to  fall  over 
backwards,  as  in  the  occompan^'ing  drawing;  and  in  more  extreme 
cases  the  patella  lies  flat  upon  the  outer  side  of  the  condyle,  with  its 
inner  margin  directed  forwards. 

When  the  dislocation  is  partial,  it  is  probable  that  neither  the  cap- 
sule nor  the  ligamentum  patella3  usually  suffers  much  laceration ;  but 
in  complete  dislocations,  the  capsule  at  least  must  have  given  way 
more  or  less.  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  reports  a  case  of  partial  luxa- 
tion in  which  the  complications  were  more  serious.  Jolin  Scanlin,  a>t. 
32,  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  on  the  27th  of  August, 
1839,  in  consequence  of  injuries  received  a  short  time  previous  by 
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Fig.  269. 


DUlomloD  of  (he  pa- 


having  become  entangled  in  machinerj.  In  addition  to  several  frac- 
tures in  other  limbs,  he  was  found  to  have  a  subluxation  of  his  left 
patella  outwards,  its  outer  edge  being  much  raised 
and  resting  on  the  aide  of  the  external  condyle  of 
^     \  the  femur,  while  its  inner  edge  was  depressed,  and 

I     1  firmly  fixed  in  the  hollow   between  the  condyles. 

■     \  The  internal  lateral  ligament  of  the  knee  was  rup- 

^L    I  tured,  allowing  the  head  of  the  tibia  to  be  moved 

^H[  vik  considerably  outwards.  A  depression  existed,  also. 
4^B!!'u^M  ^*^*'^^'^^^  *^®  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  patella,  at  the  middle  and  inner  side  of  the 
kneo,  evidently  produced  by  a  rupture  of  the  liga- 
mentum  patellie  in  nearly  its  whole  extent.  There 
was  almost  no  swelling,  and  the  limb  was  moderately 
flexed.  By  firm  pressure  the  patella  could  be  re- 
stored to  position,  but  as  soon  as  the  hand  was  re- 
moved it  returned  to  its  original  position.  At  the 
end  of  two  months  "  a  good  degree  of  motion  exist- 
ed at  the  knee-joint,  which  was  in  no  way  inflamed 
or  painful."'  • 

Symptoms. — The  limb  is  slightly  bent,  but  im- 
movable ;  the  breadth  of  the  knee  is  considerably 
increased ;  the  inner  condyle  projects  unnaturally, 
and  tlie  patella  is  distinctly  felt  u{x>n  the  outer  side.  If  the  disloca- 
tion is  partial,  the  outer  margin  of  the  patella  forms  an  irregular 
sharp  ridge  in  front  of  the  external  condyle.  If  it  is  complete,  the 
inner  margin  presents  itself  in  front  of  the  external  condyle>  and  th^ 
outer  margin  looks  backwards.  Usually  the  patient  sufiers  great  pain 
so  long  as  the  dislocation  remains  unreduced. 

Watson,  of  New  York,  saw  a  case  of  complete  dislocation  of  the 
patella  outwards  in  a  fat  young  lady,  with  lax  fibre,  and  occasioned 
ty  dancing.  He  says  the  knee  was  sH^htly  but  firmly  flexed.  It 
was  reduced  by  a  very  alight  pressure  with  the  fingers,  and  although 
some  inflammation  with  effusion  into  the  joint  ensued,  the  use  of  the 
limb  was  completely  restored  in  a  week  or  ten  days.* 

Prognosis. — Reduction  is  in  general  easily  accomplished,  but  a  re- 
luxation  is  very  prone  to  occur.  In  the  few  examples  reported  of  a 
permanent  luxation,  the  patients  have  eventually  recovered!  the  use  of 
the  limb  in  a  great  measure.  Boyer  saw  four  cases  of  this  kind,  in 
three  of  which  it  existed  in  the  lett  leg  and  had  remained  from  in- 
fiancy.  The  patellae  were  easily  replaced,  but  unless  confined  they 
soon  became  displaced  again;  not  one  of  them  found  it  necessary  to 
apply  for  surgical  aid,  as  "  they  suflered  no  great  inconvenience  from 
the  luxation,  and  it  exempted  them  from  military  service." 

After  reduction,  very  little  or  no  inflammation  usually  follows. 
Mr.  Key  has,  however,  narrated  a  case  in  Ouy^a  Hospital  Reports^  of 
death  from  suppuration  in  the  knee-joint,  following  upon  the  reductiou 

•  Norria,  Amer.  Joarn.  Med.  BoK,  toI.  xxt.,  Feb.  1840,  p.  276. 

*  WaUoQ,  New  York  Jouni.  Mod.,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
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of  an  inward  subluxatioD.  The  dislocation  was  produced  by  a  fall 
while  carrying  a  pail,  and  was  reduced  by  very  gentle  pressure;  but 
the  patient,  a  girl,  rot.  20,  although  apparently  in  good  health,  was 
believed  to  be  somewhat  strumous.* 

Treaimenl. — In  order  to  relax  completely  the  quadriceps  extensor, 
by  whose  action  chiefly  the  patella  is  held  in  its  unnatural  position, 
the  body  should  be  bent  forwards,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  leg 
Is  extended  upon  the  thigh  and  the  thigh  flexed  upon  the  body.  The 
surgeon  will  accomplish  these  indications  in  the  most  simple  manner, 
by  placing  the  patient  in  a  chair,  and  then  lifting  the  foot  upon  his 
own  shoulder,  as  he  kneels  or  sits  before  him.  Sometimes  the  patella 
■will  resume  its  position  at  once  when  this  manceuvre  is  adopted;  but 
if  it  does  not,  slight  lateral  pressure,  made  with  the  fingers,  will  gene- 
rally be  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  reduction. 

In  some  instances,  where  other  means  have  failed,  the  reduction  has 
been  effected  by  violent  flexion  and  extension  of  the  knee,  aided  by 
lateral  pressure. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  when  speaking  of  dislocations  into  the 
foramen  thyroidcum,  the  case  of  N.  Smith,  in  whose  person  I  found 
at  the  same  monieut  a  dislocation  of  the  thigh,  a  subluxation  outwards 
of  the  tibia,  and  a  complete  outward  luxation  of  the  corresponding 
patella.  This  was  occasioned  bv  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  inside 
of  the  knee.  I  reduced  the  tibia  first,  and  then  easily  replaced  the 
patella  by  lifting  the  leg  and  pushing  with  my  fingers  against  its  outer 
margin. 

In  many  cases  the  patients  themselves  have  reduced  the  dislocation 
immediately,  and  the  surgeon  is  only  consulted  in  relation  to  the  after 
treatment.  Listen  says  that  this  is  so  constantly  the  fact^  or  else  such 
dislocations  are  really  so  rare,  that  it  has  never  happened  to  him  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  reducing  any  form  of  dislocation  of  the 
patella. 

Not  long  since,  a  young  gentleman  set.  25,  residing  in  Somerset,  N.  Y^ 
called  upon  me  in  consequence  of  having  discovered  a  floating  carti- 
lage in  his  knee-joint.  His  account  of  the  matter  was  that  on  the  first 
of  February,  1858,  he  was  kicked  by  a  cow  upon  the  outside  of  the 
right  leg  about  six  inches  below  the  knee,  and  that  he  immediately 
found  the  patella  dislocated  outwards.  After  several  eftbrts  he  finally 
succeeded  in  reducing  it  himself.  His  knee  soon  became  gp'eatly 
swollen,  so  that  for  five  weeks  he  was  unable  to  walk,  and  he  has  been 
more  or  less  lame  to  this  time.  Six  months  after  the  accident  he  dis- 
covered a  floating  cartilage  on  the  inside  of  the  patella  about  one  inch 
in  diameter,  which  occasionally  slips  between  the  joint  surfaces,  and 
suddenly  trips  him  up. 


§   %   DlSLOCATTO.NS  OF  THE  PATELLA  IXWARDS. 


^f         Causes. — Less  &equent  than  dislocations  outwards,  they  are  occa- 

^^  sioned  generally  by  airect  blows  received  upon  the  outer  margin  of 

^^  the  patella. 
^ft  >  Op.  oit.,  vol.  i.  p.  aeo. 
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Fig.  270. 


The  symptoms,  pathological  anatomy,  and  treat- 
ment will  be  the  same  as  in  dislocations  outwards, 
except  so  far  as  these  must  necessarily  vary  from 
the  opposite  position  of  the  patella. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Patella  upon  its  Axis. 


.?y„._"  6emI-rotatlon;"  Miller.     "  Luxation  Verticale 
gftigno. 


lUl- 


These  accidents,  of  which  up  to  the  present  mo- 
ment not  more  than  fifleen  examples  have  beea 
recorded,  seem  to  be  the  result  of  the  same  causes 
which  produce  lateral  luxations;  and  indeed  they 
may  be  regarded  as  only  exaggerated  forms  of  in- 
complete lateral  dislocations.  In  these  latter  acci- 
dents, as  we  have  already  noticed,  the  external  or 
the  internal  margin  of  the  patella,  according  as  the 
puiowiion  of  tho  subluxation  is  to  the  outer  or  inner  side,  is  thrown 
pftieik lowArd*.  more  or  less  obliquely  forwards;  a  position   into 

which  it  is  carried  partly  by  the  peculiar  form  of  tho 
articulating  surfaces,  and  partly  by  the  action  of  the  vasti  and  rectas 
femoris  muscles.  If  now  these  muscles  were  to  contract  suddenly 
and  violently,  and  the  return  of  the  patella  to  its  normal  position  was 
prevented  by  the  lodgment  of  one  of  its  margins  in  the  inter-condylo- 
idean  fossa,  the  other  or  free  margin  would  be  compelled  to  rise  until 
it  became  perpendicular  to  the  limb,  or  it  might  perhaps  even  become 
completely  reversed  in  its  socket.  The  signs  of  this  accident  are  sucli 
as  to  render  an  error  in  the  diagnosis  almost  impossible.  The  limb 
is  generally  found  forcibly  extended,  occa.*?ionally  it  is  in  a  position 
of  moderate  flexion,  but  the  projection  of  the  sharp  border  of  tbe 
patella  directly  forwards  under  the  skin,  is  itself  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  true  nature  of  the  injury. 

Reduction  may  be  effected  by  the  same  manoeuvres  which  we  haro 
recommended  in  lateral  luxations;  but  if  these  measures  do  not  suc- 
ceed, we  may  direct  the  patient  to  make  a  violent  effort  himself  to 
flex  and  extend  the  limb,  or  the  surgeon  may  force  the  limb  into 
flexion  and  extension  alternately,  or  he  may  rotate  the  tibia  upon  tho 
femur,  and  then  flex.  Finally,  he  ought  to  make  use  of  lateral  pres- 
sure also,  upon  both  margins  of  the  ii[)right  patella,  but  in  opposite 
directions. 

Watson,  of  New  York,  has  related  the  following  example  of  rota- 
tion of  the  patella  upon  its  inner  margin  ('•  Luxation  Verticale  Externe," 
Mahj,). 

Henry  Burton,  aged  about  thirty-five  years,  of  rather  slender  frame, 
while  riding  on  horseback  in  a  crowd,  received  a  blow  upon  his  knee 
from  a  horse  ridden  by  another  person.  When  seen  by  Dr.  Watson, 
soon  after  the  accident,  the  leg  was  perfectly  straight,  but  could  be 
flexed  to  about  an  angle  of  140°  without  causing  pain.  "The  patella 
appeared  to  be  slightly  drawn  up,  and  it  was  twisted  upon  its  axi^ 
presenting  its  outer  edge,  in  a  prominent  hard  line,  in  front  of  the 
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its  inner  edge  was  resting  either  in  the  groove  between  the 
©bndyles  of  the  femur,  upon  which  its  posterior  face  should  naturally 
play,  or  in  the  small  depression  on  tne  anterior  face  of  the  femur. 
immediately  above  this  groove.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  patella 
was  turned  inwards,  its  posterior  surface  outwards,  and  it  rested  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  its  natural  position.  Its  upper  and  lower  attach- 
ments were  both  preserved,  and  could  be  distinctly  felt;  and  a  sort  of 
band  appeared  to  pass  from  its  under,  or,  as  it  now  lay,  its  outer  face, 
inwards  to  the  deeper  portion  of  the  knee-joint.  This  band,  as  I  con- 
ceived, was  caused  either  by  the  tension  of  the  capsular  ligament,  or 
by  the  rupture  of  its  edge,  as  it  passes  from  the  outer  side  of  the 
patella.  The  position  of  the  bone  was  so  well  marked  that  no  one  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  part  could  mistake  the  nature 
of  the  accident. 

"With  the  leg  extended,  and  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh 
forced  downwards  as  much  as  possible,  pressure  was  made  upon  the 
patella  with  the  expectation  of  forcing  down  its  prominent  edge.  The 
eftbrt  was  followed  only  by  an  increase  of  pain,  the  bone  remaining 
permanently  fixed.  Another  attempt  was  made  to  cant  its  posterior 
edge  inwards,  and  to  bring  its  anterior  edge  outwards,  without  pressing 
it  against  the  condyles  of  the  femur,  by  forcing  the  head  of  a  key 
agninst  the  posterior,  now  the  outer  face  of  the  patella  (using  this  as  a 
fulcrum),  and  pressing  the  prominent  edge  of  the  bone  toward  the 
outer  condyle.  This  manreuvre  gave  him  no  pain,  but  was  as  frtiit- 
lesa  in  its  result  as  the  other.  At  length  the  knee  was  forcibly  bent 
and  immediately  straightened  again;  and  then  by  canting  the  patella 
as  before,  and  pushing  it  slightly  downwards  and  inwards,  it  sprung 
with  a  gndden  snap  into  its  proper  position."' 

Dr.  Joseph  P.  Gazzum,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  met  with  a  similar 
case.  On  the  lOlh  of  Sept.,  1842,  James  Porter  was  thrown  while 
wrestling,  and  imm^liately  found  himself  unable  to  rise.  Dr.  Gazzam 
saw  him  about  an  hour  after  the  accident,  and  found  the  patella  of 
the  right  leg  dislocated  on  its  axis,  and  resting  on  its  inner  edge  in 
the  groove  between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  Dr.  G.  proceetled  to 
attempt  reduction,  but  faile<l,  alter  having  made  repeated  trials  by 
lifting  the  limb  toward  the  botly  and  by  pressure  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. In  consultation  with  Dr.  Addison,  it  was  now  determined  to 
divide  the  ligamentum  patella?,  which  was  done  by  introducing 
beneath  the  skin  a  narrow-bladed  knife,  and  cutting  close  to  the 
tubercle  of  the  tibia.  Again  the  attempts  at  reduction  were  renewed, 
but  without  success.  The  patella  could  be  moved  on  its  edge  more 
freely  than  before  the  cutting,  but  resisted  every  effort  to  replace  it. 
The  patient  was  now  bled  in  the  erect  posture  and  until  the  approach 
of  syncope,  but  to  no  purpose.  On  the  following  morning,  it  was 
determined  to  adopt,  with  some  modi^cation,  the  mode  practised  so 
successfully  by  Dr.  Watson.  "The  thigh  was  strongly  flexed,"  says 
Dr.  Gazzam,  "on  the  pelvis,  and  the  heel  elevated.  Then  the  leg  was 
Jlexed  steadily  and  forcibly  on  the  thigh,  and  suddenly  straiglttencil, 

*  WaUon,  N«w  York  Journ.  Hcd.,  Oct.  1839,  p.  302. 
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At  tte  moment  of  straigliteninff  the  leg,  I  pressed  very  strongly 
against  the  lower  edge  of  the  patella  from  without,  with  the  head  of  a 
door  key  well  wrapped,  while  Dr.  Addison  pressed  with  both  thumbs 
against  the  upper  edge  of  the  bone  toward  the  external  condyle.  On 
the  fourth  trial  this  manoeuvre  succeeded,  the  bone  springing  into  its 
place  with  a  snap."  Eecovery  was  uninterrupted,  and  two  or  three 
months  after,  the  patient  had  the  complete  use  of  his  limb,* 

In  a  case  of  the  same  kind,  published  originally  in  RusCa  Magazine, 
and  which  is  copied  at  length  by  Mr.  B.  Cooper  in  his  edition  of  Sir 
Astley's  great  work,  the  reduction  was  found  mipossible,  notwithstand- 
ing the  surgeon  finally  had  the  temerity  to  sever  completely  the  ten- 
don of  the  quadriceps  extensor,  and  the  ligamentum  patellae.  Exten- 
sive suppuration  followed,  under  which  ^q  poor  feUow  finally  sank 
and  died. 

It  is  scarcely  necessaiy  to  say  that,  rather  than  expose  the  patient 
to  such  hazards,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the  bone  unreduced. 

§  4.  Dislocations  of  thx  Patzlla  XTpwABna 

Occasionally  the  ligamentum  patellse  has  been  found  so  much  elon- 
gated and  relaxed,  as  to  permit  tne  patella  to  glide  upwards  upon  the 
front  of  the  femur.  Heister  and  Bavaton  have  each  seen  an  example 
in  which  a  displacement  from  this  cause  existed  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches.  It  is  much  more  common,  however,  to  meet  with  this  dislo- 
cation as  a  result  of  a  rupture  of  the  ligamentum  patella,  as  the  fol- 
lowing example  will  illustrate. 

On  the  18th  of  Dec.  1850,  Dennis  Mullards,  set.  50,  was  admitted 
to  the  surgical  wards  of  the  Buffalo  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
"While  at  work  on  this  same  day,  he  had  slipped  and  fallen,  with  his 
knee  forcibly  flexed  under  his  body.  I  found  the  ligament  of  the 
patella  torn  asunder  and  the  patella  drawn  up  Iwo  or  three  inches 
upon  the  front  of  the  thigh.  We  applied  at  once  the  dressings  used 
by  me  for  a  broken  patella,  and  were  able  to  bring  the  bone  down 
completely  to  its  place.  Three  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  receipt  of 
the  injury,  the  dressings  were  removed,  and  the  patella  was  found  to 
be  nearly  but  not  quite  in  its  original  place.  From  this  time  we  com- 
menced to  move  the  joint :  in  about  ten  days  more  he  left  the  hospital, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  him,  so  that  I  am  unable  to  speak  more  definitely 
of  the  result. 

(For  examples  of  rupture  of  the  quadriceps  femoris,  which  some 
writers  have  incorrectly  named  Dislocations  of  the  Patella  Downwards, 
see  Vdpeau's  Surgery,  1st  Amer.  ed.,  vol.  i.  p.  422 ;  New  York  Med. 
Times,  April,  6,  1861,  p.  226,  and  two  cases  reported  by  myself  in  the 
same  vol.  of  the  Med.  Times.) 

'  Qazzam,  Amer.  Jouro.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  xxxi.  April,  1843,  p.  363. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
PISLOCATIOXS  OFTHE   HEAD  OF  THETIBIA. 

5yii.— "Tibia  npon  tlio  fomar;'*  <*diMocAt1on3  of  tb«  leg." 

Ix  consequence  of  the  great  size  and  irregularity  of  tlie  articular 
surface«  between  the  tibia  and  femur,  t^Dgether  with  tlie  remarkable 
number  and  strength  of  the  ligaments  which  bind  the  two  bones  to- 
gether, dislocations  at  this  joint  are  exceedingly  rare.  They  are 
known  to  take  place,  however,  in  four  principal  directions,  namely, 
backwards,  forwards,  inwards,  and  outwards.  A  dislocation  may  also 
occur  iu  either  of  the  diagonals  between  these  points,  that  is,  antero- 
laterally,  or  postero-laterally.  They  may  be  either  complete  or  incom- 
plete. Velpeau  has  found  upon  record  thirteen  examples  of  complete 
dislocations  forwards,  and  eight  backM'ards,  but  not  one  of  a  complete 
lateral  luxation.  Velpeau  thought  also  that  the  antero- posterior  lux- 
ations were  always  com])lete,  but  Malgaigne  has  shown  that  this  oj)in- 
ion  is  erroneous. 

Simple  flexion  and  extension,  however  extreme,  are  generally  in- 
sufficient to  produce  either  of  these  dislocations.  They  may  be  pro- 
duced by  a  violent  blow  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  or  upon 
the  upper  end  of  the  tibia,  or  by  twisting  the  tibia  upon  the  femur,  as 
when  the  foot  is  made  fast  in  a  hole,  and  the  body  swings  around 
npon  the  kaee. 


§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  Backwabds. 


St/mptoms. — The  head  of  the  tibia  is  felt  in  the  popliteal  space;  and, 
if  the  dislocation  is  complete,  the  pressure  upon  the  popliteal  ncrvo 
becomes  excessively  painful. 

A  marked  depression  exists  in  front,  immetliately  below  the  patella, 
and  especially  upon  the  sides  of  the  ligamentum  patellm ;  the  con- 
dyles of  the  femur  project  strongly  in  front;  the  leg  may  be  not  at 
all.  or  only  slightly  shortened^  or  the  shortening  may  amount  to  one 
inch  or  more,  and  usually  it  is  iu  a  position  of  extreme  extension,  or 
thrown  forwards  from  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  femur ;  but  its 
position  has  been  found  to  vary  greatly  in  different  cases,  the  limb 
being  sometimes  very  much  flexed,  and  in  others  very  slightly  flexed, 
or  ]>erfectly  straight. 

PaUiohgtcal  Anaimny. — The  posterior  ligament  of  the  joint  is  torn  ; 

the  muscles  of  the  ham  are  put  upon  the  stretch  ;  the  popliteal  nerves 

and  vessels  compressed  ;  ana  the  head  of  the  tibia  either  rests  partly 

upon  the  posterior  half  of  the  lower  articulating  surface  of  the  femur, 
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or  it  passes  up  and  rests  only  against  its  posterior  articulatiug  surface, 
which  in  this  direction  extends  an  inch  or  more  upwards.  If  the  dis- 
location is  complete,  the  crucial  ligaments  are 
also  torn,  and  all  the  parts  about  the  joint  suffer 
extensive  injury  from  stretching,  laceration,  or 
compression. 

Prognosis, — Malgoigne  has  seen  three  ex- 
am]")les  of  incomplete  backward  luxations  which 
were  not  reduced,  and  neither  of  the  persons 
were  very  greatly  maimed  in  consequence.  One 
walked  with  crutches  after  three  or  four  days, 
and  with  a  cane  after  about  five  weeks.  Ano- 
ther did  not  leave  his  bed  under  one  montli, 
and  it  was  nearly  one  year  before  he  could  lay 
aside  his  crutches ;  but  both  of  thcra  were  finally 
able  to  walk  at  least  twelve  leagues  per  day. 
Malgaigue  informs  us,  however,  that  in  a  simi- 
lar case  seen  by  Lassus,  the  patient  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  two  years,  although  he  finally 
recovered  u  tolerable  use  of  his  limb. 

If  the   reduction   is   promptly  ellcctod,   the 

limb  kept  j>erfectly  quiet  a  sufiicient  length  of 

lime,  and  in  other  respects  projierly  managed,  not  much  inflammation 

heed  generally  to  be  anticipated,  and  the  limb  may  suffer  in  the  end 

very  bttle,  if  any  maiming. 

TreatmenL — It  will  be  proper,  at  first,  to  attempt  the  reduction  by 
simple  manipulation,  as  this  is  often  found  to  succeed  when  the  dis- 
location is  recent  and  incomplete,  and  especially  when  the  system  is 
greatly  depressed  by  the  shock  of  the  injury.  If  the  dislocation  is 
complete,  however,  we  can  hardly  anticipate  success  without  the  ap- 
plication of  some  extending  force. 

In  the  cmploj'mcnt  of  manipulation  we  ought  to  be  governed  at 
first  by  the  same  rule  which  we  have  found  so  generally  applicable  in 
dislocations  of  the  femur,  namely,  to  carry  the  limb  in  those  directions 
in  which  it  will  move  easily,  or  without  much  force.  If  this  fails,  we 
may  at  once  resort  to  forced  flexion  alternating  with  extension,  rotat- 
ing or  rocking  the  limb  abo  occasionally  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
while  at  the  same  moment  strong  pressure  is  made  upon  the  project- 
ing bones  at  the  knee-joint  iu  opposite  directions  or  iu  the  ibrectiou 
of  the  articulation. 

Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  extension,  made  by  means 
of  a  lacq,  or  by  the  hands  of  strong  assistants,  above  the  ankle,  always 
at  first  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tibia;  the  counter-extending 
baud  being  applied  to  the  i>erincum,  if  the  leg  is  straight,  but  to  tbe 
lower  and  under  part  of  the  thigh,  if  the  leg  is  flexe<l. 

A  very  convenient  mode  of  making  extension  where  we  wish  to 
apply  more  than  usual  force,  isi  to  lay  the  whole  limb  over  a  firm  double 
inclined  plane,  or  fracture  si)liut.  securing  the  thigh  to  the  tliigh-pioce 
with  a  roller,  and  making  the  extension  witli  the  screw  attached  to  the 
foot-board.    This  method,  however,  while  it  enables  us  to  use  great 
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fbrco  in  the  extension,  prevents  the  surgeon  from  employing,  at  the 
same  time,  those  flexions,  extensions,  and  other  manipulations,  upon 
which  success  so  often  depends. 

^fr.  Rose  has  related  in  the  Provincial  Medical  Journal  of  June  11th, 
1842,  a  characteristic  example  of  this  accident,  except  that  the  patella 
had  also  suflered  a  lateral  displacement,  presenting  the  usual  favorable 
termination, 

A  woman  was  standing  upon  a  low  ladder,  when  a  carriage  driven 
furiously  came  in  contact  with  it,  and  precipitated  her  to  the  ground. 
Dr.  Rose,  who  saw  her  almost  immediately,  found  the  tibia  completely 
dislocated  at  the  knee,  the  head  being  driven  behind  the  condyles  of 
the  femur  into  the  ham,  with  the  patella  thrown  to  the  outside  of  the 
external  condyle,  and  the  leg  in  a  state  of  fixed  extension.  Immedi- 
ately, and  without  difficulty,  the  bones  were  restored  by  applying  one 
hand  lo  the  patella,  the  other  to  the  back  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
tibia,  and  simultaneously  pulling  and  pushing  those  bones  toward  their 
natural  positions.  The  patient  was  then  removed  to  a  bed.  and  by 
the  diligent  use  of  antiphlogistic  remedies  inflammation  was  kept  in 
check,  and  the  case  reached  a  favorable  termination  without  one 
untoward  symptom.  After  the  lapse  of  only  a  few  weeks,  she  had 
completely  recovered  the  use  of  the  knee-joint.* 

Dr.  Walsham  communicated  a  case  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  which 
the  dislocation  was  not  only  complete,  but  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps 
extensor  was  ruptured.  The  leg  was  bent  forwards.  The  reduction 
was  accomplished  very  easily  by  extension  made  with  the  hands  by 
four  men,  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  limb.  In  about  one  month, 
this  man  began  to  walk  with  crutches,  but  he  was  not  perfectly  re- 
coveref]  until  after  ^ye  months;  at  which  time  the  crutohea  were 
finallv  laid  aside.* 


\  2.  Dislocations  of  thb  Head  op  thb  Tibia  Forwabds. 


The  signs  of  this  accident  are  the  reverse  of  those  wliicb  belong  to 
dislocations  backwards.  The  patella,  tibia,  and  fibula,  are  prominent 
in  front,  while  the  condyles  of  the  femur  may  be  felt  behind,  pressing 
strongly  upon  the  muscles,  nerves,  and  blooavessels  which  occupy  the 
popliteal  space.  In  case  the  dislocation  is  complete,  a  shortening  may 
exist  to  the  extent  of  one  or  even  three  inches.  Dr.  O'Beimc,  of 
Dublin,  has  mentioned  a  case  to  Mr.  B.  Cooper,  in  which  the  shorten- 
ing was  three  inches  and  a  half,  and  Mr.  Mayo  has  seen  one  example 
in  which  the  dislocated  limb  was  "  fully  four  inches"  shorter  than  the 
other.*  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  these  latter  statements  are 
somewhat  exaggerated. 

In  consequence  of  the  pressure  upon  the  popliteal  artery,  the  pul- 
sations in  the  branches  below  are  frequently  interrupted,  and  in  one 
instance  this  pressure  was  sufficient  to  produce  finally'  a  Ary  gangrene. 

*  Rom,  Awer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  toI,  xxxi.  p.  21t). 

*  Walsham,  31r  A.  Cooper  on  Dialoc,  2d  Lond.  ed.,  p.  188. 
>  B.  Cooper'H  ed.  of  Sir  Astlejr  Cooper  on  DIsloo.,  &c-,  pp.  214-21S. 
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UloMilob  of  Iho  hfi»A  of  tho  ttbln 
furwardft. 


Dr.  Gorde  relates  a  case  in  the  Bulkim  de  Thirapeuttque,  occurrii 
in  a  woman  nearly  sixty  years  old.    This  woman  was  returning  home 

at  night  with  a  heavy  burden,  and  in  a 
state  of  intoxication,  when   she   ateppeaH 
into  a  ditch  as  deep  as  vp  to  the  midrUc  of^ 
her  thighs.     The  Iwdy  was  thrown   for- 
wards by  the  fall,  while  the  feet  stuck 
the  bottom  of  the  ditch;  the  whole  fori 
of  the   impulse   being  sustained   by  tl 
thighs.     The  lower  end  of  the  femur  w: 
found  driven  downwards  and  backwai 
and  lodged  under  the  muscles  of  the 
of  the  leg ;  the  limb  being  shortened 
inches.     Reduction  was  promptly  efted 
and  without  inflicting  any  pain  of  w" 
the  patient  complaint     In  six  weeks  tl 
patient  was  cured.* 

Mr.  Toogood  has  reported  also,  in  tl 
Provincial  Medical  Joumnl  of  June  18l 
1842,  an  example  of  complete  dislocate 
in  this  direction,  in  which  the  appearan< 
was  so  dreadful,  that  Mr.  Toogood  at  fii 
despaired  of  being  able  to  reduce  it;  but  by  directing  two  men 
make  counter-extension  while  he  made  extension,  the  rcd^iction  wi 
immediately  eftectod.    At  the  end  of  one  month  the  patient  was  a 
to  leave  his  bed;  and  sixteen  years  after,  Dr.  Toogood  saw  him  walkii 
"with  very  little  lameness.^^      Parker,  of  Liverpool,  has   report 
another  example  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal 
December,  1842,  which  was  occa-^ioned  by  the  iall  of  a  heavy  spar  U] 
a  man's  back,  and  the  consequent  violent  bending  of  the  knee 
his  body.  In  this  case  the  limb  was  slightly  flexed,  and  the  patella  wi 
loose  and  floating.  The  reduction  was  effected  without  much  diilicnll 
by  extension  and  counter-extension  made  by  two  men,   while   tl 
operator,  placiug  his  knee  in  the  ham  of  the  patient,  attempted  bo  bril 
the  leg  to  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh.' 

B.  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  Little/  and  others,  have  recorded  example 
of  this  accident. 

Dr.  White,  of  Buffalo,  politely  invited  me  to  see  w4tb  him  a  la< 
set.  10,  whose  tibia  had  been  partially  dislocated  forwards  eight  weel 
before,  by  a  boy's  having  hit  the  top  of  his  knee  with  his  head,  whi 
they  were  at  play.     His  father,  who  is  himself  a  physician  rcsidii 
near  town,  reduced  the  limb  very  easily,  by  extension  made  with  " 
own  handsj  and  by  pressing  upon  the  projecting  bones.     Violent 
flammation  ensued,  but  at  the  time  when  I  saw  him,  the  knee 
free  from  soreness  or  swelling,  and  the  motions  of  the  joint  were  near) 
restored. 
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'  OoMo.  Amer.  Jonrn.  Uvd.  Soi.,  toI.  xtJ.  p.  22S,  Mjijr,  1835. 

*  TcHipootl,  AnifT.  .foam.  Mwl.  Sou,  vol.  xxxl.  p.  4u5. 

*  UtUf,  Sew  York,  .Med.  Time*,  Aug.  17,  Iblil. 


>  E.  ]>ftrker,  \Ui. 
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§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibta  Outwabdb. 

Occasionally,  owing  to  a  violent  wrench  of  the  knee-joint,  the  late- 
ral ligaments  upon  one  side  or  the  other  are  ruptured,  and  conse- 
quently the  joint  surfaces  separate  somewhat  from  each  other,  or  when 
the  limb  is  moved,  the  head  of  the  tibia  may  slide  a  little  forwards  or 
backward.^  or  to  either  aide.  These  are  not  pr()i>eriy  examples  of 
subluxation :  nor  should  we  consider  as  belonging  to  thia  class  the 
accident  originally  described  by  Mr.  Hey,  as  an  "  internal  derange- 
ment of  the  knee-joint,"  but  which  also  by  some  writers  has  been 
termed  a  ''  subluxation  of  the  knee."  Of  this  latter  accident,  I  will 
take  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  a  little  more  particularly. 

In  subluxation,  properly  so  called,  if  the  direction  of  the  disloca* 
tion  is  outwards,  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur  resta  upon  the  inner 
articulating  surface  of  the  tibia,  and  if  the  direction  of  the  dislocation 
is  inwards,  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  rests  upon  the  outer  articu- 
lating surface  of  the  tibia. 

The  signs  which  characterize  this  accident  are  such  as  cannot  easily 
be  mistaken.  The  limb  is  not  shortened,  nor  is  there  anything  e»« 
pecially  diagnostic  in  its  position,  since  it  has  been  found  to  be  some- 
times flexed,  and  at  other  times  straight;  but  the  strong  lateral  pro- 
jections made  by  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  heads  of  the  tibia  and  fibula  on  the  other,  cannot  fail  to  in- 
form us  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  accident. 

The  treatment  will  not  dilier  essentially  from  that  which  has  already 
been  recommended  in  dislocation  of  the  tibia  backwards  or  forwards. 
If  any  other  expedients  can  prove  useful,  they 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon  when- 
ever the  exigencies  of  the  case  shall  demand  them. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  case  of  N.  Smith, 
who,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  window,  had 
a  dislocation  of  the  right  femur,  tibia,  and  patella. 
The  tibia  was  subluxated  outwards,  and  the  leg 
was  partially  flexed  upon  the  thighs  with  the  toes 
everted.  By  moderate  extension,  made  with  my 
own  hands,  united,  with  alternate  flexion  and  ex- 
tension, the  bone  was  easily  and  promptly  restored 
to  it8  place.  Ilaving  reduced  the  femur  also,  the 
limb  was  laid  over  a  gently  inclined  plane  made 
of  pillows ;  and  cloths  moisteiied  with  cool  water 
were  kept  constantly  applied  to  the  knee  for  many 
days.  Very  little  swelling  followed  the  accident, 
and  his  recovery  was  rapid  and  complete. 

A  man  was  received  into  the  North  London 
Hospital,  with  a  partial  dislocation  of  the  tibia  out- 
wards, and,  although  the  knee  was  much  swollen, 
the  nature  of  the  injury  was  easily  determined. 
The  knee  was  immovable^  and  the  toes  turned  outwards.  Mr.  Hallam, 
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the  bouse  surgeon,  reduced  it  by  extension  and  counter-extension 
made  by  his  own  hands.' 

Mr.  Pitt  records  a  similar  case  in  a  young  lady,  produced  by  a  fall 
down  a  flight  of  stairs.  It  was  reduced  easily  by  extension  and 
counter-extension.  Inflammation  followed,  but  it  was  finally  controlled, 
and  she  regained  the  use  of  her  limb.* 

In  ono  case  of  subluxation,  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and 
in  a  second  reconled  by  Braiisby  Coo[)er,  the  recovery  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint  did  not  seem  to  have  been  so  rapid ;  the  joint  re- 
maining unstable  and  tender  for  a  long  time  aftenvards.' 
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§  4.  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  I.vwakd& 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  either  the  signs,  condition,  or  tr^ 
raent  of  this  accident,  as  distinguished  from  a  dislocation  outward: 
to  demand  of  us  a  special  consideration. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  mentioned  two  cases  of  subluxation  inwards, 
and  Mr.  B.  Cooper  has  added  to  these  a  third.  Sir  Astley  remarks 
that  in  the  first  accident,  the  only  one  indeed  which  he  had  himself 
ever  seen,  he  was  struck  with  three  circumstances:  first,  the  great 
fleformity  of  the  knee  from  the  projection  of  the  tibia;  second^  the 
ease  with  which  the  bone  was  reduced  by  direct  extension;  and  third, 
by  the  little  inflammation  which  followed.  The  second  caae  of  which 
Sir  Astley  speaks  was  communicated  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Hichards.  In 
this  case  the  fibula  was  also  broken,  and  the  reduction  was  accom- 
plished only  after  extension  had  boon  made  by 
several  persons  for  half  an  hour.  The  limb  became 
excessively  swollen,  and  remained  so  for  many 
weeks.  Eighteen  months  after  the  accident  the 
knee  continued  somewhat  stifl',  and  there  was  an 
unnatural  lateral  motion  in  the  joint,  from  the 
injury  which  the  ligaments  had  sustained.  The 
patient  referred  to  by  Bransby  Cooper  had  met 
with  the  accident  by  a  fall  upon  the  foot  with  hia 
leg  bent  under  him;  and  a  fellow  workman  had. 
reduced  the  bone  hj  extension  and  pressure.  Mr, 
Cooper  thinks  that  not  only  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  was  torn,  but  also  some  fibres  of  the 
vastus  extemus  and  the  crucial  ligaments.  Violent 
inflammntion  ensued,  which  did  not  permit  him  to 
leave  the  hospital  until  after  about  two  weeks.* 
Fergusson  has  seen  two  examples  of  unreduced 
subluxation  inwards,  in  both  of  which  the  patients 
had  regained  useful  limbs.* 

Malgaignc  mentions  that  Boyer,  Costallat,  and 
Key,  had  each  seen  one  similar  example ;  and  he 
also  enumerates  two  additional  cases  of  complete  luxation  attended 
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with  a  protnision  of  the  bone  through  an  external  wound ;  in  both 
of  which  the  reduction  was  easily  effected  and  the  patients  reco- 
vered.^ 

§  5.  Dislocations  OP  thi  Head  op  the  Tibia  Backwards  and  Outwards. 

In  June,  1853,  Henry  J.,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  rot,  24,  was  thrown  by 
an  enraged  bull,  and  his  left,  leg  being  caught  under  the  knee  by  the 
horns,  was  twisted  violentl3\  Dr.  Prior,  of  Dausville,  and  Batton.  of 
Bums,  were  called,  and  found  the  left  knee  completely  dislocated : 
the  tibia  being  displaced  backwards  beyond  the  condyles  of  the  femur 
and  also  a  little  outwards.  The  foot  and  log  were  inclined  outwards. 
With  the  assistance  of  four  men,  extension  and  counter-extension  were 
made  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  limb,  and  the  reduction  was  easily 
accomplished.  Pasteboard  splints,  bandages,  &c.,  were  applied  to 
maintain  the  bones  in  place;  but  the  swelling  came  on  rapidly,  and 
in  the  evening  these  dressings  were  removal.  The  limb  was  now  laid 
over  a  double  inclined  plane  carefully  paddbd,  in  order  to  press  the 
upper  end  of  the  tibia  fonvards,  as  it  manifested  a  constant  inclination 
to  become  displaced  backwards.  This  apparatus  was  employed  six 
weeks,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  days,  during  which  the 
limb  was  laid  upon  pillows,  but  as  the  pillows  did  not  sufficiently 
support  the  back  of  the  tibia,  the  double  inclined  plane  was  resume(i. 
Aner  the  removal  of  the  plane,  during  seven  weeks  longer^  an  angular 
splint  was  kept  closely  applied  to  the  back  of  the  limb. 

Seven  months  after  the  accident,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1854,  Dr. 
Robinson,  of  Hornellsvillo,  brought  the  gentleman  to  me.  I  found  the 
hones  displaced  backwanls  alxjut  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  half  an 
inch  outwards,  or  to  the  fibular  side.  This  was  the  position  of  the 
bones  when  he  was  sitting  with  his  leg  bent  at  a  right  angle  with  the 
thigh,  but  when  he  stood  erect  and  bore  some  weight  upon  his  foot, 
the  outward  displacement  ceased,  and  the  backward  displacement  only 
remained.  It  was  very  easy,  however,  in  whatever  jx>sition  the  leg 
might  be,  to  push  the  bones  forwards  by  the  hands  until  nearly  all 
deformity  had  disappeared.  He  could  flex  the  leg  to  a  right  angle 
with  the  thigh,  and  straighten  it  completely,  but  he  could  not  lift  the 
foot  and  leg  from  the  floor  while  sitting  with  his  limb  extended  in 
front  of  him.  He  was  unable  to  bear  sufficient  weight  upon  the  foot 
to  use  it  at  all  in  progression,  on  account  of  the  inability  to  fix  and 
steady  tbe  limb,  but  not  on  account  of  any  pain  or  soreness  which  it 
occasioned. 

It  was  very  plain  that  the  surgeons  were  not  in  fault  for  this  un- 
fortunate condition ;  indeed  they  seem  to  have  exercised  throughout 
great  ingenuity  and  skill  in  its  management. 

I  directed  the  young  man  to  Mr.  John  C.  Seiffert,  of  Buffalo,  a  very 
ingenious  instrument  maker,  who  has  since  succeeded,  I  learn,  in 
adapting  to  his  knee  a  mechanical  contrivance  which  enables  him  to 
walk  quite  well, 

'  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  9Q0. 
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Thomas  Wells,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  has  described  a  similar 
accident,  the  tibia  being  dislocated  outwanls  and  backwards,  which 
terminated  fatally  on  the  fourth  day,  in  consequence  mainly  of  ex- 
posure, intemperance,  and  neglect  to  apply  for  surgical  aid.  The 
bones  were  never  reduced,  and  the  autopsy  disclosed  also  a  fracture 
of  the  internal  condyle  of  the  femur,* 

§  6.  Internal  DERANOEBiENT  of  the  Enee-Joint. 

Si/tK — "  Slipping  of  the  semilunar  fibro-cartilagea ;"  Uey.  "  Partial  dialooation  of  the 
thiRh-bone  from  the  semilunar  cartilages ;"  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  "  Subluxation  of  the 
aeniilunar  cartilages  ;"  Malgaigne.  "  Subluxation  of  the  knee ;"  Eriohsen.  To  thef«« 
we  think  it  proper  to  add,  aa  giving  rise  to  the  same  class  of  symptoma,  "  Floating 
cartilages  in  the  knee-joint." 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinion  that  this  accident  is  in  no 
proper  sense  a  subluxation  of  the  knee ;  and  we  should  not,  therefore, 
think  it  worth  while  to  make  any  farther  allusion  to  it,  were  it  not  neces- 
sary in  order  to  enable  the  student  of  surgery  to  distinguish  between 
the  phenomena  which  belong  to  it  and  those  which  belong  strictly  to 
subluxations  of  this  joint. 

Symptoms, — The- patient  is  suddenly  thrown  to  the  ground  while 
walking,  as  if  by  an  instantaneous  loss  of  power  in  the  affected  limb, 
this  loss  of  control  over  the  limb  being  accompanied  usually  with 
sharp  pain,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  knee-joint ;  or  he  trips  his 
toe  against  something  in  his  path,  and  the  toes  becoming  everted,  the 
leg  suddenly  gives  way  under  him ;  in  some  cases  it  has  happened 
when  the  patient  was  turning  in  bed,  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes 
hanging  upon  the  toes  so  as  to  occasion  a  strain  and  rotation  outwards 
at  the  knee-joint,  or  it  follows  upon  a  subluxation  of  the  joint,  as  in 
one  example  which  I  shall  presently  relate. 

If  the  patient  is  walking  when  the  accident  takes  place,  and  he  falls 
to  the  ground,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  move  the  limb,  or  to  stand 
upon  it ;  but  by  manipulation,  the  difficulty  is,  in  most  cases,  as  easily 
overcome  as  it  occurred,  when  immediately  the  motions  of  the  joint 
become  free,  and  he  walks  off  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

When  the  accident  has  once  taken  place,  it  is  afterwards  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  occur  from  very  slight  causes,  and  eventually  the  knee- 
joint  becomes  tender  and  the  capsule  fills  with  synovia,  indicating  the 
existence  of  subacute  synovitis. 

A  single  example  will  illustrate  the  usual  history  of  these  cases. 

A  young  man,  from  Colesville,  N.  Y.,  set.  23,  consulted  me  on  the  27th 
of  Oct.  1858,  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  his  knee-joint.  He  stated 
that  on  the  13th  of  Aug.  1858,  while  standing  with  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  resting  upon  the  left  leg,  a  mate  struck  him  on  the  inside 
of  the  lower  end  of  the  left  femur.  The  blow  was  made  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  but  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  hira  down.  It 
was  immediately  noticed  that  the  tibia  was  partially  dislocated  inwards 
at  the  knee-joinf.     The  whole  lower  part  of  the  limb  was  inclined 

'  Wells,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  vol.  x.  p.  25,  May,  1832. 
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outwards.  A  person  present  in  tlie  room  seized  upon  the  foot  and 
by  extension  easily  brought  it  back  to  place ;  the  bone  resuming  its 
position  with  an  audible  snap.  After  this  he  continued  to  walk  about 
until  night.  Two  days  after,  the  knee  had  become  so  much  inflamed 
that  he  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed,  on  which  he  was  confined  three 
weeks.  Gradually  the  swelling  subside<i,  and  in  about  five  weeks 
after  the  accident  he  began  to  walk  on  crutches.  On  the  23d  of  Sept., 
he  was  walking  in  the  store  without  crutches,  when  he  suddenly  felt 
a  sensation  of  slipping  in  the  joint,  and  he  fell  to  the  floor  as  if  he 
bad  been  tripped  up.  At  the  time  when  he  called  upon  me,  this  had 
happened  many  times,  but  it  has  never  been  attended  with  pain.  The 
joint  was  filled  with  synovia,  and  tender,  yet  I  could  distinctly  feci  a 
hard  body  just  to  the  inside  of  the  ligamentum  patellar,  and  which 
moved  freely  under  the  finger. 

Pathohgkal  Anatomy, — The  same  class  of  symptoms,  with  only 
very  slight  modifications,  belongs  probably  to  several  varieties  of  "in- 
ternal derangement  of  the  knee-joint;"  and  first  it  will  be  remembered 
that  tlie  semilunar  cartilages  upon  which  the  margins  of  the  condyles 
of  the  femur  rest,  are  attached  to  the  tibia  by  several  ligaments ;  but 
when,  from  relaxation  or  a  violent  strain,  any  one  of  these  ligaments 
becomes  elongated  or  gives  way,  the  portion  of  cartilage  which  it 
restrains  is  permitted  to  become  partially  displaced,  and  by  interposing 
its  thick  margin  between  the  deeper  articulating  surfaces  the  bones  are 
separated  and  the  muscles  lose  their  control  over  the  joint;  second, 
these  ligaments  may  not  only  yield,  but  a  fragment  of  one  of  the 
cartilages  may  become  actually  broken  off  from  the  main  portion; 
third,  the  femur  may  perhaps  escape  behind  some  portion  of  an  in- 
terarticular  cartilage,  and  thus,  instead  of  the  cartilage  placing  itself 
between  the  joint  surfaces,  the  femur  itself  may  have  thrast  it  into 
this  position;  fourth,  a  cartilage  or  some  portion  of  a  cartilage  may 
become  hypertrophied,  and  thus  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  described; 
fifth,  in  other  cases  still,  a  bony,  cartilaginous,  fibrinous,  or  calcareous 
growth  or  concretion  forming  within  the  joint,  and  if  originally 
attached,  l)ecoraing  separated  from  the  capsule,  may  move  about  more 
or  less  freely,  and  give  rise  to  the  same  class  of  symptoms  which  we 
have  described. 

This  last  variety  has  generally  been  described  under  the  name  of 
"floating  cartilages;"  but  since  these  bodies  are  not  always  cartilagi- 
nous, and  especially  since  they  do  not  always  by  any  means  move 
so  freely  as  to  be  properly  designated  as  '*  floating."  the  term  is  less 
appropriate  than  that  originally  given  by  Hey,  and  which  we  have 
chosen  to  adopt. 

Tt'ealvHui. — For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  immediate  relief  it  is  gene- 
rally sufficient  to  flex  the  leg  completely  and  then  suddenly  extend 
it,  or  to  combine  this  motion  with  a  slight  twisting  or  rocking  of  the 
knee-joint.  Sometimes  this  experiment  has  to  be  repeated  several 
times  before  it  is  completely  successful,  and  in  a  few  instances  it  has 
failed  altogether.  I  think  I  must  have  met  with  ten  or  twelve  ex- 
amples in  the  course  of  my  practice,  and  in  no  instance  has  the  sudden 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  limb  failed  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
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As  to  the  question  of  subsequent  treatment,  especially  as  to  whether 
it  is  proper  to  attempt  their  extirpation  when  they  are  found  to  be 
loose,  or  to  make  any  other  surgical  interference,  I  prefer  to  leave 
its  consideration  to  those  general  treatises  upon  surgery  where  it  more 
properly  belongs. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  LOWER  END  OF  THE  TIBIA. 

5yn.— " Tibto-Uraal  lazatious  ;"  Malgaigne.  " Dislooations  of  the  ankle-joint;" 
Chelins  and  others. 

The  tibia  may  be  dislocated  at  its  lower  end  in  four  directions; 
namely,  inwards,  outwards,  forwards,  and  backwards.  Most  of  these 
dislocations  complicate  themselves  with  fractures  of  the  fibula,  or  of 
the  tibia,  or  with  fractures  of  both  bones. 

Dupuytren,  Malgaigne,  and  a  few  other  surgeons  have  reported  ex- 
amples also  of  dislocations  forwards  and  inw^s. 

Boyer,  with  a  majority  of  the  French  writers,  and  several  English 
and  German  surgeons,  speak  of  these  dislocations  as  belonging  to  the 
foot ;  consequentiy  the  outward  dislocation  of  Boyer  is  the  inward 
dislocation  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Malgaigne,  myself  and  others,  who 
prefer  to  regard  the  tibia  as  the  bone  dislocated. 

§  I.  Dislocations  of  the  Lower  End  op  the  Tibia  Inwards. 

5//n. — "  Inward  tibio-tarsal  laxations  ;"  Malgaigne.  "  Dislocations  of  tho  foot  oat- 
warda  ;"  Boyer  and  others. 

CaiMses. — This  dislocation  is  occasioned  generally  by  a  fall  from  a 
height,  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  the  foot  receiving  at  the  same 
moment  a  sufficient  inclination  outwards  to  determine  the  main  force 
of  the  impulse  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  ankle.  It  may  be  pro- 
duced also  by  a  blow  received  directly  upon  the  outside  of  the  leg 
just  above  the  ankle,  or  by  a  violent  twist  or  wrench  of  the  foot  out- 
wards. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — I  have  already,  in  the  chapter  on  fractures 
of  the  fibula,  stated  my  opinion  that  a  large  majority  of  those  acci- 
dents which  have  been  called  inward  and  outward  dislocations  of  the 
tibia,  were  merely  examples  of  lateral  rotation  of  the  astragalus  within 
the  half  ginglimoid  and  half  orbicular  socket  formed  by  the  lower  ex- 
tremities of  the  tibia  and  fibula;  and  that  true  dislocations,  either 
partial  or  complete,  are  at  this  joint  and  in  these  directions  very  rare 
occurrences.  We  shall  continue,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  practice  of  writers,  to  call  them  all  dislocations,  whether  the 
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aatragalus  aimply  rotates  on  its  axis,  or  is  displaced  laterally  and  hori- 
zontmly  firom  the  tibia. 

In  the  most  common  form  of  the  accident,  then,  when  the  foot  is 
violently  twisted  outwards,  the  astragalus  becomes  tilted  upon  its  outer 
and  upper  margin  in  such  a  way  as  that  this  margin  slides  inwiirda 
and  places  itself  underneath  the  middle  portion  of  the  lower  articu- 
Jaung  t*urf;ic43  of  the  tibia;  its  upper  and  inner  margin  descends 
toward  the  extremity  of  the 

mal  leolus  internus.  and  the  out-  Fi?*  275. 

er  face  of  the  astnigalus  pre- 
sents obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards,   instead  of  directly 
outwards  as  it  would  do  in  its 
natural  position.     This  cannot 
occur  without  a  rupture  of  the 
internal  tibio-tarsal  ligaments, 
or  a  fracture  of  the  malleolus 
intemus,or  both;  indeed  a  frac- 
ture of  the  internal  malleolus 
a  very  common    circum- 
nce  in  connection  with  this 
form  of  dislocation.  Much  more 
frequently,  however,  the  libula 
itselfgives  way  at  a  point  within  from  two  to  five  inches  of  its  lower 
extremity ;  or  sometimes  the  fracture  in  the  fibula  occurs  through  that 
portion  which  forms  the  malleolus  extemus.     For  more  particular 
mformation  as  to  the  causes  and  relative  frequency  of  these  fractures, 
I  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the  fibula. 

Rarely  it  happens  that  instead  of  this  lateral  rotation  of  the  astra- 
galus, there  occurs  a  true  lateral  displacement  of  the  tibia  inwards 
upon  the  astragalus,  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  lower  articulating 
surface  of  the  tibia  comes  to  rest  upon  the  inner  portion  of  the  upper 
articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus  ;  or  it  may  slide  completely  off 
in  the  same  direction ;  a  result  which  is  usually  attended  with  a  lacera- 
tion of  the  muscles  and  integuments,  converting  the  accident  into  a 
compound  dislocation.  In  some  cases  this  extreme  displacement  occurs 
without  such  lacerations. 

In  this  form  of  the  accident,  the  true  lateral  luxation,  the  fibula  may 
remain  unbroken  and  undisturbed,  the  tibia  merely  having  become 
displaced  inwards  ;  or  the  fibula  may  give  way  also  above  the  articula- 
tion, while  the  malleolus  internus,  and  the  internal  lateral  ligaments 
arc  equally  liable  to  rupture  as  in  the  other  form  of  the  accident. 

Sometimes  in  addition  to  these  complications,  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  is  found  to  be  broken  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  from  the 
articulating  surface,  lejiving  that  fragment  attached  to  the  fibula  which 
corresponds  to  the  inferior  peroneo-tibial  articulation. 

Symptoins. — The  foot  is  more  or  less  violently  abducted,  the  solo  of 
the  loot  presenting  downwards  and  outwards  instead  of  directly  down- 
wards; the  malleolus  internus  projects  strongly  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  joint;  and  at  the  outer  side  there  is  a  corresponding  depression, 
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generally  most  marked  a  little  above  the  articulation  near  the  point 
of  Iracture  in  the  fibula.     The  pain  is  very  great  and  the  foot 
immovably  fixed,  so  far  as  the  volition  of  the  patient  can  determii 
motion,  but  the  surgeon  can  generally  move  it  prettly  freely,  yet  n( 
without  causing  a  great  increase  of  the  pain.     When  the  dialocntit 
is  complete,  and  the  fibula  also  is  broken,  the  limb  becomes  slightlj 
shortened. 

Fig.  270. 


Treatment — When  the  accident  is  of  the  nature  of  a  simple  rotati( 
of  the  astragalus  upon  its  axis,  the  reduction  is  often  accomplishi 
with  the  greatest  case  by  seizing  upon  the  foot,  and  forcibly  adauctii 
it.     Not  unfrequently  trie  patient  himself,  or  some  other  person  wl 
is  present,  has  effected  the  reduction  before  the  surgeon  is  called, 
other  cases,  and  especially  when  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  ti 
dislocation,  much  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  the  reduction, 
The  surgeon  ought  then  to  flex  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  in  order 
relax  the  gastrocnemii   muscles,  and  holding  the  foot  midway 
tween  flexion  and  extension,  he  should  pull  steadily  upon  it  with 
own  hands,  while  an  assistant  makes  counter-extension,  and  supp«)] 
the  limb  with  his  hands,  grasping  the  thigh  above  the  knee.     At 
same  moment  Literal  pressure  should  be  made  upon  the  projectil 
bone  in  the  direction  of  the  articulation.    It  is  of  some  use,  also, 
oucHsionally  flex  and  extend  the  limb  moderately,  and  to  give  to 
foot  a  gentle  rocking  motion.     If  more  force  is  needed,  it  may  be  ap- 
plied by  placing  the  limb  over  a  firm  double  inclined  fracture  spli 
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and  making  the  extension  by  the  aid  of  a  screw  attached  to  the  foot- 
board, as  we  have  suggested  in  certain  cases  of  dislocation  at  the  knee. 
Or  we  may  employ  the  pulleys  after  the  manner  represented  iu  the 
accompanying  drawing. 

Fig.  277. 


Charles  Sauer,  of  this  city-  aged  about  thirty  years,  while  carrying 
a  weight  upon  his  slioulders,  on  the  6th  of  May,  185i,  slipped  upon 
the  side  walk  and  fell,  dislocating  the  left  tibia  inwards  and  fracturing 
tlie  fibula  four  inches  from  its  lower  end.  I  waa  iu  attendance  soon 
after  the  accident  occurred,  and  found  the  tibia  projecting  inwards, 
■with  the  other  symptoms  usually  accompanying  a  simple  rotation  of 
the  astragalus  upon  its  axis.  Seizing  the  foot  with  my  hands,  and 
flexing  the  leg,  while  an  assistant  held  up  the  thigh  and  made  counter- 
extension,  I  had  acarcel}'^  begun  to  pull  upon  the  foot  before  the  re- 
duction was  eftected.  Dupu^-trea^s  splint  was  at  once  applied,  and 
the  subsequent  inflammation  was  so  trivial  as  scarcely  to  deserve 
notice.    la  six  weeks  the  limb  was  sound,  and  free  from  all  anchylosis. 

In  my  report  on  dislocations,  made  to  the  New  York  State  Medical 
Society  for  the  year  1855, 1  have  mentioned  twelve  similar  examples, 
iu  addition  to  some  examples  of  compound  dislocations,  all  of  wnich 
were  easily  reduced,  but  the  results  were  not  always  so  favorable. 

If,  OS  rarely  happens,  the  tibia  is  broken  obliquely  into  the  joint, 
the  complete  reduction  of  the  dislocated  tibia  may  be  found  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  displaced  fragment. 

Tlie  following  I  am  di.sposed  to  reganl  as  examples  of  dislocation 
accompanie<l  with  fracture  of  the  tibia  within  the  articulation. 

Brockway,  of  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  aged  about  twenty-seven  years,  con- 
sulted mc  at  my  office  a  few  years  since  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
his  foot.  I  found  the  tibia  dislocated  inwards  and  projecting  more 
than  an  inch  be3^ond  the  astragalus;  the  foot  was  turned  outward?!, 
compelling  him  to  walk  upon  the  inside  of  his  foot;  the  fibula  was 
bent  inwards  against  the  tibia,  at  a  point  about  four  inches  above  the 
ankle,  which  seemed  to  have  been  the  seat  of  fracture  of  this  bone. 
He  stated  to  me  that  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  the  injury, 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  a  height  u]>on  the  bottom  of  bis 
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foot,  he  had  consulted  a  sorgeon,  Br.  A.  B.  Shipmao,  of  Cortlan 
and  that  although  Dr.  Shipinaa  made  repeated  and  violent  efTorts  to 
eflect  the  reduction,  he  had  been  unable  to  do  so.    Indeed  the  bone 
had  never  been  removed  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  at  first 
placed. 

J.  Borland,  of  Erie  Co,  N.  Y,  oBt  31,  fell  under  a  rolling  log  and 
dislocated  his  left  tibia  inwards,  breaking  off  the  internal  malleolus, 
and  fracturing  the  fibula  four  inches  from  its  lower  end.  Dr.  Sweet- 
land,  an  old  and  experienced  practitioner,  was  immediately  called, 
who,  with  another  surgeon,  failed,  after  repeated  efforts,  to  reduce  the 
dislocation.  I  saw  the  patient,  in  consultation  with  the^  gentlemen, 
twent3'-four  hours  after  the  accident.  The  foot  and  ankle  were  some- 
what swollen,  and  discolored.  The  lower  end  of  the  tibia  projected 
so  far  inwards  as  to  threaten  a  rupture  of  the  skin;  the  foot 
strongly  everted.  We  first  flexed  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  ma 
extension  with  our  hands,  in  the  manner  I  have  already  directed, 
we  continued  several  minutes;  finally  moving  the  limb  in  vano 
directions,  and  adding  forcible  pressure  upon  the  inside  of  the  p 
jecting  tibia.  We  then  placed  the  leg  over  a  double-inclined  plane, 
and,  securing  it  firmly  in  place,  we  attached  a  screw  to  the  foot  through 
a  sandal  and  gaiter,  and  while  the  leg  was  well  fiexcd  upon  the  thigh, 
we  renewed  the  extension  and  lateral  pressure.  This  was  oontinued 
with  the  application  of  more  or  less  power,  during  half  an  hour, 
meanwhile  changing  the  position  of  the  limb  occasionally  by 
the  angle  of  the  splint.  Our  efforts  were  prolonged  in  all  mo; 
one  hour,  when,  as  we  had  made  no  impression  upon  the  bono, 
the  patient  had  repeatedly  implored  us  to  desist,  the  attempt 
given  over.  The  end  of  the  tibia  seemed  to  rest  partly  uoon  ^. 
astragalus,  and  the  extension  was  plainly  all  that  was  demanued,  bai 
the  obstacle  was  beyond  doubt  within  the  articulation,  or  rather  be 
twecn  the  tibia  and  fibula. 

Four  weeks  after  the  accident,  Mr.  Borland  walked  on  crutch 
and  during  a  year  he  was  compelled  to  use  a  cane,  but  since  that  tin 
a  period  of  twelve  years,  he  has  walked  ^nlliout  any  artificial  supjKH 
For  a  year  or  two  he  felt  a  yielding  in  his  ankle,  as  the  weight  of  I 
body  settled  upon  his  limb ;  but  this  gradually  ceased,  and  for  hoi 
years  past  he  has  walked  without  any  halt,  and  seems  to  step  as  firm 
as  before  the  accident.  The  foot  still  inclines  outwards;  the  tibi 
projects  inwards  one  inch,  and  the  broken  ends  of  the  fibula  can 
lelt  resting  against  the  tibia,  where  they  are  unite*!. 

Not  long  since  I  had  occasion  to  amputate  a  limb  for  a  corapou 
dislocation  inwards  at  the  ankle-joint,  and  the  possibility  of  thu  fr 
turc  was  confirmed  by  the  dissection.     About  one-third  of  the  ou 
portion  of  the  articular  surliace  was  broken  off  obliquely,  and 
iVa^ment  was  lying  so  displaced  that  a  reduction  would  have 
rendered  impossible. 

Dr.  Townsend,  of  Boston,  has  reported  a  case  of  compound  dia 
cation,  in  which  also  amputation  Ijecamc  necessary  :  ana,  with  olh 
injuries,  the  dissection  showed  a  fragment  from  the  outer  margin 
the  tibioj  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  one  inch  thick  at  its  wid 
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part,  with  a  very  sharp  point,  displaced  and  lying  almost  transversely 

over  the  astragalus.* 

For  a  more  full  account  of  the  prognosis  and  the  general  manage- 
ent  of  these  cases  subsequent  to  the  reduction,  I  beg  again  to  refer 
e  render  to  the  chapter  on  fractures  of  the  fibula;  and  for  my  views 

in  relation  to  the  treatment  of  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint 

I  will  refer  also  to  the  chapter  on  compound  dislocations  of  the  long 

iDones. 

g   2.    DlSU>0ATI0N8  OF  THE  L0W£B  EXD  OF  THE  TlBIA  OUTWABBS. 


Malg.iigTie.     **  Dislocations  of  the  foot  In- 


^^COI 


Syn.—*' OaiwArd  tibio-Uranl  luxaliou  ;' 
T         ^T»Ms,"  of  others. 

The  causes  are  the  same  or  similar  to  those  which  are  known  gene- 

I  rally  to  produce  dislocations  in- 
pi'onls;  only  that  the  force  of  the  ^^i'  276. 

ncussion  or  the  direction  of 
the  rotation  must  have  been  re- 
versed. 

The  external  lateral  ligaments, 
peroneo-t:irsal,  are  either  rup- 
tured or  the  lower  portion  of  the 
fibula  gives  way,  or  both  of  these 
circumstances  may  have  hap- 
pened; while  the  internal  mal- 
leolus may  also  yield  to  the 
shock  and  to  the  weight  of  the 
body  now  resting  upon  it.  The 
nature  of  the  accident  may  vary 
nJso  in  respect  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  articular  surfaces; 
the  astragalus  may  simply  roUite 
on  it*  inner  and  upper  margin, 
or  the  tibia,  with  the  fibula  of 
course,  may  actually  slide  out- 
wards until  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  more  or  less  completely 
abandons  the  upper  surface  of 
the  astragalus. 

The  modes  of  reduction  and 
the  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment subsequently,  will  not  differ 
from  those  which  we  have  men- 
tioned as  suitable  for  dislocations 
in  the  opposite  direction.    The 

examples  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation  are  not  numerous, 

but  the  reduction  has  always  been  easily  effected.     Thus  a  man,  let. 

L       21.  fell  from  a  scaffolding,  alighting  upon  his  feet.     lie  says  that  his 


I>l»locatl<>D  of  lh«  lower  Kod  of  the  tIbU  outward*. 
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left  foot  Struck  the  ground  obliquely  and  upon  its  outer  margin.  I 
found  the  fibula  projecting  very  strongly  outwards,  evidently  carrying 
with  it  the  tibia ,  the  malleolus  intemus  was  broken  ofi^  and  the  foot 
forcibly  turned  inwards.  Without  either  flexing  the  leg  upon  the 
thigh  or  calling  to  my  aid  any  degree  of  counter-extension  except 
what  was  made  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  I  grasped  the  foot  and  drew 
upon  it  gently,  while  at  the  same  moment  I  rotated  the  foot  outwards- 
Immediately  the  bones  resumed  their  places. 

In  June  of  1846,  Henry  Wilson,  set.  38,  consulted  me  in  relation  to 
his  foot,  which  he  said  had  been  dislocated  four  weeks  before.  He 
had  fallen  upon  the  outside  of  his  foot  and  turned  it  suddenly  inwards, 
so  that  when  he  looked  at  it  he  found  the  sole  presenting  toward  the 
opposite  side.  Seizing  upon  it  with  both  hands,  he  pressed  it  forcibly 
outwards,  and  the  reduction  immediately  took  place  with  a  snap. 
Very  little  soreness  followed,  nor  was  he  confined  to  his  house  a  single 
day.  He  had  continued  to  walk  about  with  only  a  slight  halt  in  his 
gait,  nor  would  he  have  thought  it  necessary  to  consult  me  at  all  ex- 
cept that  the  tenderness  had  not  yet  disappeared.  He  was  not  aware 
that  the  fibula  had  been  broken  also,  until  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact.  The  fracture  had  taken  place  two  inches  above  the  ankle ;  and, 
although  it  was  already  united,  the  depression  occasioned  by  its  having 
fallen  in  somewhat  toward  the  tibia  was  very  plainly  felt  and  recog- 
nized. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Tibia  ForwardSw 

Sf/n. — "  Forward  tibio-tarsal  luxations ;"  Malgaigne.  "  DislooatioDS  of  the  foot  back- 
wards," of  others. 

Causes. — This  dislocation  may  be  produced  by  a  violent  extension 
of  the  foot  upon  the  leg;  as,  for  example,  when,  the  foot  being  en- 
gaged under  a  piece  of  timber,  the  body  falls  backwards  to  the  ground; 
or  when,  the  leg  remaining  fixed,  a  heavy  weight  descends  upon  the 
front  of  the  foot;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  fall  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  foot,  the  foot  resting  upon  an  inclined  plane ;  by  a  blow  upon  the 
back  of  the  tibia,  or  possibly,  even  by  the  toes  being  brought  violently 
in  contact  with  some  firm  body. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  displacement  may  be  very  slight,  so 
that  the  end  of  the  tibia  is  only  a  little  advanced  upon  the  astragalus; 
or  it  may  be  such  that  the  tibia  rests  one-half  upon  the  naviculare 
and  one-half  upon  the  astragalus,  or  it  may  even  desert  the  astragalus 
entirely.  In  these  latter  examples,  the  lateral  ligaments  sufter  more 
or  less  complete  laceration.  The  fibula  is  generally  broken  on  a  level 
with  the  articulation,  the  malleolus  intemus  also  in  some  cases,  and 
still  more  rarely  a  fracture  occurs  through  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  articular  surface  of  the  tibia. 

Symptoms. — The  length  of  the  foot  in  front  of  the  tibia  is  dimi- 
nished, while  the  projection  of  the  heel  is  correspondingly  increased; 
the  toes  are  turned  downwards,  and  the  heel  drawn  upwards,  and  fixed 
in  this  position;  the  end  of  the  tibia  may  generally  be  distinctly  felt 
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in  front  of  the  astragalus;  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes  are  sharply 
defined,  while  the  teado-Achillis  is  curved  forwards,  and  tense. 

TrcalmmL — The  reduction  is  to  be  attempted  by  flexing  the  leg 
■upon  the  tliigli,  and  making  extension  from  the  foot,  while,  at  the 
eame  moment,  preaaure  is  ma<ie  upon  the  front  of  the  tibia  and  against 
the  heel.  When  the  bone  begins  to  slide  into  place,  the  foot  should 
be  forcibly  flexed  upon  the  leg.  A  slight  lateral  motion  or  rotation 
in  either  direction  may  assist  in  restoring  the  bones  to  place. 


Fig.  27n, 


Pig.  280. 


DhlocAtloQ*  of  th«  lov«r  «•»<!  aT  tli«  iIMa  forwanU. 


In  general,  the  dislocation  has  been  easily  reduced,  but  in  a  ma- 
jority of  the  examples  recorded  great  difficulty  has  been  experienced 
in  maintaining  the  reduction;  and  in  a  few  cases  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  do  so. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  reduction,  the  leg,  flexed  upon  the  thigh, 
should  be  laid  on  its  back  in  a  box;  and  the  foot  supported  firmly 
against  a  foot-piece  placed  at  a  right  angle  with  the  box.  In  this 
position,  the  weight  of  the  leg  will  tend  somewhat  to  overcome  the 
action  of  the  muscles  which  are  disposed  to  displace  the  foot  back- 
wards. Generally  it  will  be  found  neceasary  to  make  additional  pres- 
sure directly  upon  the  front  of  the  leg  above  the  ankle;  wliich,  in 
order  that  it  may  not  prove  mischievous,  must  be  eftected  with  some 
soft  material,  and  must  be  applied  over  a  broad  surface.  Perhaps 
nothing  will  better  answer  these  indications  than  to  pass  a  cotton  band, 
six  or  eight  inches  in  width,  through  slits  or  mortises  in  the  sides  of 
the  box;  these  slits  being  of  a  width  equal  to  the  width  of  the  band, 
and  placed  at  a  point  sufficiently  below  the  level  of  the  spine  of  the 
tibia,  80  that  when  the  band  is  made  fast  underneath  the  box  it  shall 
press  the  leg  firmly  backwards.  To  prevent  the  heel  from  sutVering 
in  consequence  of  this  pressure,  it  also  should  be  supported,  or  sus- 
pended by  another  band  passing  underneath  the  heel  and  fastened 
above  to  the  top  of  the  foot  board, 
44 
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Dupuytren  relates  the  following  example  of  this  rare  accident: — 

Pierre  Froment,  set.  33,  was  carrying  a  heavy  weight  upon  bis  back, 
and  had  his  right  foot  in  advance,  when  by  accident  he  came  suddenly 
in  contact  with  a  beam  placed  across  his  path.  Under  the  fear  of 
being  precipitated  forwards,  he  made  a  sudden  effort  to  throw  his  body 
backwards,  by  which  he  lost  his  balance,  and  fell  with  the  point  of 
the  left  foot  inclined  inwards  and  forwards,  and  his  whole  weight  was 
thrown  first  on  the  outer  side,  and  then  on  the  front  of  the  ankle- 
joint. 

On  examination  the  leg  seemed  to  be  planted  upon  the  middle  of  the 
foot;  the  toes  were  directed  downwards  and  the  heel  drawn  up.  On 
the  instep  there  was  a  large  bony  prominence,  over  which  the  extensor 
tendons  of  the  toes  were  stretched  like  tense  cords.  Behind  the  joint 
was  a  deep  hollow,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  tendo-Achillis  could 
be  felt,  forming  a  tense,  resisting,  semicircular  cord,  with  its  concavity 
directed  backwards.  The  fibula  was  also  broken;  the  lower  end  of 
the  lower  fragment  remaining  attached  to  the  foot,  while  the  upper 
end  of  the  same  fragment  was  carried  forwards  by  the  displacement  of 
the  tibia,  so  that  it  lay  nearly  horizontally,  with  its  broken  extremity 
directed  forwards. 

Dupuytren  directed  one  assistant  to  Q.:s.  the  leg,  and  a  second  to 
make  extension  from  the  foot,  while  Dupuytren  himself,  standing  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  limb,  forced  the  heel  forwards  and  the  tibia 
backwards.  The  first  attempt  succeeded  partially,  and  the  second 
completed  the  reduction.  The  limb  was  then  placed  in  the  apparatus 
employed  by  this  surgeon  for  a  fractured  fibula,  which  we  have 
before  described,  and  laid  on  its  outer  side  in  a  semiflexed  position. 
The  patient  recovered  rapidly,  and  in  little  more  than  a  month  he  was 
able  to  walk.' 

But  such  fortunate  results  have  not  usually  been  observed ;  indeed 
Dupuytren  encountered  much  more  serious  difficulties  in  two  other 
cases  which  came  under  his  own  notice,  one  of  which  he  has  himself 
recorded.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  woman  set.  48,  who  was  brought 
to  the  Hotel  Dieu  in  1815,  the  accident  having  just  happened  from  a 
slip  in  going  down  stairs.  The  fibula  was  broken,  and  jilso  a  frag- 
ment was  broken  from  the  tibia.  The  house  surgeon  reduced  the 
bones  and  placed  the  limb  in  the  ordinary  apparatus  for  broken  legs, 
but  on  the  following  day  Dupuytren  found  them  reluxated,  and  laid 
the  limb  on  his  own  splint,  but  the  pressure  requisite  to  keep  the 
tibia  in  place  soon  induced  sloughing,  ulceration,  and  abscesses,  and 
after  four  months'  treatment,  during  which  time  the  tibia  had  been 
repeatedly  displaced,  she  left  the  hospital  able  to  use  her  limb,  but 
with  a  certain  amount  of  incurable  deformity.' 

Malgaigne  mentions  the  third  example  as  having  been  seen  by 
himself  in  Dupuytren's  service  in  1832,  in  which  case  the  attempt  to 
maintain  the  reduction  b}-  a  tourniquet  resulted  in  gangrene  and 
finally  the  death  of  the  patient.^  Earle  lost  a  patient  after  amputation 

'  Dupuytren,  Injuries  and  Dis.  of  Bones.     London  ed.,  p.  278. 
'  Op.  cit.,  p.  27(>.  '  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  \M4. 
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made  on  the  eighth  day.  The  tibia  could  not  be  kept  in  place,  and  the 
Amputation  b^me  necessarj*  on  account  of  the  final  protrusion  of 
the  bone  through  the  integuments,  which  had  sloughed/ 


§  4.  Dislocations  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Tibia  Backwaeds. 


Sjfn, — "Backward  tlbio-tanal  luxations 
forwards,"  of  others. 


Ualgaigne.     "  Dislocations  of  the  foot 


More  rare  even  than  the  dislocations  forwards,  Malgaigne  has  never- 
theless succeeded  in  collecting  five  examples. 

They  appear  to  have  been  produced  generally  by  a  cause  the  reverse 
of  that  which  we  have  seen  to  produce  so  often  the  preceding  disloca- 
tion. Thus  while  the  dislocation  forwards  is  produced  most  frequently 
when  the  foot  is  in  violent  extension,  this  dislocation  has  occurred  in 
at  least  two  or  three  cases,  when  the  foot  was  forcibly  flexed  upon  the 
leg. 

The  symptoms  are  strongly  marked  and  characteristic.  The  length 
of  the  foot  from  the  tibia  to  the  ends  of  the  toes  is  increased  one  inch 
or  more  j  the  heel  being  correspondingly  shortened,  or  rather  wholly 
obliterated ;  a  portion  of  the  articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus  may 
be  distinctly  felt  in  front  of  the  tibia ;  the  posterior  surface  of  the  tibia 
touches  the  tendo-Achillis ;  the  leg  is  shortened  and  the  malleoli  ap- 
proach the  sole  of  the  foot. 

In  most  cases  one  or  both  of  the  malleoli  have  been  broken ;  and 
R.  W.  Smith,  who  has  reported  one  of  the  examples  alluded  to,  be- 
lieves that  the  dislocation  is  never  complete. 


Fig.  281. 


Fig.  282. 


DUlocatloa*  of  the  lower  eod  of  the  tibia  backwftrdA. 

Reduction  should  be  attempted  by  a  method  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  recommended  in  all  the  other  dislocations  of  the  ankle ;  only 
with  such  modifications  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  case  must  necessa- 
rily suggest. 

*  Ualgaigne,  op.  oit.,  p.  1044.  * 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THK  UPPER  ENDOP  THE  FIBULA. 

S^n. — "  Laxfttions  of  the  superior  peroneo-tibial-artioulation ;"  Halgaigne. 

Surgeons  have  frequently  described  a  condition  of  the  peroneo- 
tibial articulation,  in  which  the  ligaments  have  become  relaxed,  giving 
a  preternatural  mobility  to  the  head  of  the  bone.  It  is  also  not  unfre- 
quently  displaced  upwards,  in  consequence  of  an  oblique  fracture  of 
the  tibia.  I  have  myself  seen  several  examples  of  both  these  acci- 
dents ;  but  simple  traumatic  dislocations,  which  can  only  occur  for- 
wards or  backwards,  are  very  rare. 

§  1.  Dislocations  of  the  Uppeb  End  or  the  Fibula  Forwards. 

Malgaigne  has  collected  three  examples  of  this  luxation,  uncom- 
plicated with  any  other  accident,  and  not  apparently  due  to  any  ab- 
normal condition  of  the  ligaments,  two  of  which  at  least  seemed  to 
have  been  produced  by  the  violent  action  of  the  muscles  which  are 
attached  to  the  anterior  face  of  the  fibula.  The  third  example,  re- 
ported by  Thompson,  in  the  London  Lancet,^  permits  a  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  displacement  was  occasioned  by  muscular  action,  or  by  a 
direct  blow  upon  the  part. 

The  signs  which  characterize  the  anterior  luxation  are  the  absence 
of  the  head  of  the  fibula  in  its  natural  position,  and  its  presence  in 
front,  near  the  ligamentum  patellae ;  the  altered  direction  of  the  bi- 
ceps flexor  cruris  muscle ;  and,  in  one  case,  considerable  deformity  in 
the  shape  and  position  of  the  leg  has  been  observed. 

Thompson  and  Jobard  were  unable  to  accomplish  the  reduction 
while  the  leg  was  extended  upon  the  thigh,  but  succeeded  readily 
after  having  flexed  the  leg.  On  the  other  hand,  Savournin  succeeded 
with  the  leg  extended,  but  with  the  foot  flexed  upon  the  leg.  Mal- 
gaigne, to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these  observations,  thinks  that 
flexion  of  the  leg,  combined  with  flexion  of  the  foot,  would  render 
the  reduction  more  easy. 

In  whatever  position  the  limb  is  placed,  the  surgeon  must  rely 
chiefly  upon  forcible  pressure  made  with  the  fingers  against  the  front 
and  upper  portion  of  the  displaced  bone. 

J.  E.  Ilawley,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  a  distinguished  practitioner,  and  late 
Prof,  of  Surgery  in  the  Geneva  Medical  College,  has  furnished  me 
with  a  brief  account  of  a  case  which  came  under  his  own  observation. 

'  Op.  cit.,  1850,  vol.  i.  p.  385. 
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On  the  29tU  of  March,  1854,  Barabak,  while  vaulting  upon  the 
parallel  bars  in  a  gymnasium,  unintentionally  made  a  complete  somer- 
set, and  fell  with  his  right  foot  ui>on  the  edge  of  a  plank.  Dr.  Hawley, 
who  was  immediately  called,  found  his  right  leg  semi-flexed  and  im- 
movably fixed.  The  head  of  the  fibula  was  plainly  felt  in  front  of 
its  natural  position,  near  the  ligamentum  patelhe.  The  patient  was 
suffering  the  most  intense  pain.  Extcni^ion  and  counter-extension 
were  made,  and  while  the  doctor  was  pressing  with  both  of  his  thumbs 
upon  the  head  of  the  fibula,  it  went  into  its  place  with  an  audible  snap. 
The  relief  was  instantaneous.  Complete  rest  was  observed  for  a  few 
days,  while  cooling  lotions  were  constantly  applied,  and  within  a  week 
he  was  able  to  attend  to  his  usual  duties. 

§  2.  Dislocations  c?  totb  UppBa  End  or  thk  Fibula  Backwa&db. 

Sanson  has  recorded  one  example,  in  which  the  passage  of  the 
wheel  of  a  carriage  across  the  upper  part  of  the  leg,  precisely  on  a 
level  with  the  peroueo-tibial  articiilation,  ruptured  the  ligaments  which 
bind  the  fibula  to  the  tibia,  and  caused  a  displacement  which,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  spontaneously  overcome.  Nevertheless  there  re- 
mained a  preternatural  mobility,  permitting  the  fibula  to  be  pushed 
easily  backwards  or  forwards  upon  the  tibia. 

Tlie  only  example  of  a  permanent  backward  displacement  is  related 
by  Dubreuil.  A  man,  aet.  62,  in  order  to  save  himself  from  falling 
sprang  suddenly,  with  his  right  leg  in  a  position  of  extreme  abduction, 
and  at  the  same  moment  he  experiencea  a  severe  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  peroneo- tibial  articulation.  The  head  of  the  fibula  was  found 
to  be  thrown  backwards,  and  formed  under  the  skin  a  marked  promi- 
nence ;  the  foot  was  drawTi  outwards,  aud  the  whole  outside  of  the 
limb  became  cold  and  numb.  Dubreuil  flexed  the  leg  moderately, 
and  pressing  the  head  of  the  fibula  from  behind  forwards,  the  reduc- 
tion was  easily  effected.  On  the  following  day,  the  limb  having  been 
straightened,  the  dislocation  was  found  to  be  reproduced.  It  was 
again  replaced,  and  the  knee  covered  with  a  leather  cap.  secured 
moderately  tight.  AHer  twelve  days  of  complete  rest,  the  knee  was 
moved  gently,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  the  patient  walked  with 
the  help  of  a  cane.  For  some  time  the  leg  had  a  tendency  to  incline 
outwards;  but  in  about  three  months  the  cure  was  perfectly  esta- 
blished.^ 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  case  the  dislocation  resulted  from  the 
violent  action  of  the  biceps  flexor  cruris.  Such  at  least  is  the  opinion 
of  both  Dubreuil  and  Malgaigue,  and  I  see  no  reason  to  question  the 
correctness  of  their  theory. 


1  Malgaignc,  op.  oit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  386. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  INFERIOR  PERONEO-TIBI AL. 
ARTICULATION. 

Nelaton  relates  the  only  example  of  a  simple  luxation  of  this  ar- 
ticulation of  which  we  have  any  information.  The  patient  who  was 
the  subject  of  this  accident,  presented  himself  at  the  hospital  under  the 
care  of  M.  Gerdy  on  the  thirty-ninth  day  after  the  accident,  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  passage  of  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  obliquely 
BCToaa  the  leg  in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  the  malleolus  extemus 
directly  backwards.  The  lower  end  of  the  fibula  was  in  almost  direct 
contact  with  the  outer  margin  of  the  tendo- Achillis ;  the  outer  face  of 
the  astragalus,  abandoned  by  the  fibula,  could  be  distinctly  felt  in 
nearly  its  whole  extent;  the  foot  preserved  its  natural  position ;  and 
he  could  walk  pretty  well,  only  that  he  was  obliged  to  step  with  sozne 
care.  M.  Gerdy  believed  that  the  bone  was  too  firmly  fixed  in  its  new 
position  to  be  moved,  and  therefore  made  no  attempt  at  reduction. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

tarsal  LUXATIONS. 
§  1.  Dislocations  op  the  Astragalus. 

Malgaigne,  who  speaks  also  of  luxations  "  sub-astragaloid,"  has 
thought  proper  to  call  the  dislocations  which  we  now  propose  to 
consider  "  double  dislocations  of  the  astragalus."  In  the  variety  first 
named,  the  astragalus  retains  its  connections  with  the  tibia,  but  sepa- 
rates from  the  scaphoid  bone,  while  its  relations  to  the  calcaneum  are 
only  slightly  disturbed.  This  we  prefer  to  regard  as  one  of  the  many 
varieties  of  tarsal  luxations,  and  shall  appropriate  to  it  no  specific 
appellation,  except  to  designate  it  as  astragalo-scaphoid,  or  astragalo- 
calcaneo-scaphoid,  according  as  more  or  less  of  the  several  articula- 
tions are  disturbed. 

In  the  second  named  variety,  called  by  Malgaigne  a  "  double"  luxa- 
tion, and  which  constitutes  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  the  astraga- 
lus abandons  all  the  articular  surfaces  against  which  it  is  naturally 
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applied,  and  thrusts  itself  out  from  between  the  tibia,  fibula,  cal- 
c&neum,  and  scaj)hoidos;  so  that  it  may  bo  said  to  have  suffered  a 
triple  or  quadruple  rather  than  a  "  double"  dislocation,  as  is  implied 
by  the  nomenclature  adopted  by  Malgaigne.  This  we  choose  to  regard 
aa  the  only  true  dislocation  of  the  astragalus,  and  as  such  we  propose 
to  designate  it  by  the  simple  term  "dislocation  of  the  astragalus. 

The  astragalus  may  bo  dislocated  forwards,  outwards,  inwards,  back- 
wards ;  or  it  may  be  dislocated  obliquely  in  either  of  the  diagonals 
between  these  lines;  it  maybe  simply  rotated  upon  its  lateral  axis 
without  much,  if  any.  lateral  displacement;  and,  finally,  it  has  been 
occasionally  driven  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  fibu-  F*t>'-  283. 
la,  tearing  away  the  in- 
termediate ligaments,  and 
generally  fracturing  one 
or  both  bones  of  the  leg. 

Causes, — The  causes 
which  have  been  found 
chiefly  operative  in  the 
protluction  of  this  dislo- 
cation are  very  much  the 
same  as  those  which  pro- 
duce, under  other  circum 
stances,  a  dislocation  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia. 
Thus,  a  fall  from  a  height  upon  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  accompanied 
with  a  violent  abduction,  adduction,  flexion,  or  extension,  may  deter- 
mine a  dislocation  of  the  astragalus  inwards,  outwards,  backwards,  or 
forwards.  Sometimes  it  is  accomplished  by  a  mere  wrenching  and 
twisting  of  the  foot  in  machinery,  or  in  the  wheel  of  a  carriage,  or  by 
being  caught  between  two  irregular  bodies.  It  may  be  produced  also 
by  a  direct  blow. 

Symptoms. — The  great  prominence  occasioned  by  the  displacement 
of  the  bone  in  ^ither  of  these  several  directions,  accompanied  gene- 
rally with  more  or  less  lateral  deviation  of  the  foot,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  true  nature  of  the  accident.  In  some  cases,  also,  the 
foot  is  forcibly  flexed  or  extended ;  the  leg  is  shortened  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tibia  having  fallen  down  upon  the  calcaneum ;  the  super- 
incumbent skin  and  tendons  are  rendered  tense  ;  blood  is  effused,  and 
swelling  speedily  occurs.  In  the  backward  dislocation,  the  position 
of  the  foot  is  not  much  changed,  but  the  tibia  being  slightly  carried 
forwards,  the  length  of  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  foot  is  proportionably 
diminished. 

Such  are  the  symptoms  which  plainly  enough  indicate  the  dislo- 
cation in  the  most  simple  cases ;  but  in  a  majority  of  the  examples 
which  have  been  seen,  the  integuments  have  been  more  or  less  exten- 
sively torn,  exposing  to  the  eye  at  once  the  naked  bone,  and  thus 
removing  all  chance  of  error  in  the  diagnosis. 

Norris  mentions  a  case,  seen  by  Hammersley,  in  which  the  astra- 
galus was  thrown  completely  out,  and  was  subsequently  found  in  the 
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earth  where  the  patient  had  received  his  injury.    Inflammation,  gan- 
grene and  tetanus  supervened,  and  the  patient  ctied  on  the  seventh  day.* 

Fig.  284. 


Simple  dlBtocatlon  of  the  aKtragalas  oatwartifi.  CompoaDd  dUlocatiOD  of  t1i«  utngalnt  Inwards. 


Prognosis. — It  will  be  readily  understood  that  nothing  short  of  very 
great  violence  could  disturb  and  completely  break  up  the  connections 
of  a  bone  so  compactly  and  firmly  seated  as  is  the  astragalus,  and  that 
aside  of  any  unusual  complications,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, intense  inflammation  must  naturally  be  anticipated;  and 
with  few  exceptions  this  has  actually  taken  place.  Even  when  reduc- 
tion has  been  promptly  and  easily  effected,  inflammation,  gangrene, 
and  death  have  sometimes  speedily  ensued.  But  more  often  the  re- 
duction has  been  found  to  be  exceedingly  difficult  of  impossible,  and 
complete  removal  of  the  bone  or  amputation  has  been  immediately 
demanded. 

In  a  limited  number  of  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bone  has  been 
easily  reduced,  and  recovery  has  taken  place  with  a  tolerably  useful 
limb;  or  resection  has  been  practised  with  an  equally  favorable  result; 
in  still  other  cases  the  bone  has  been  left  protruding,  and  the  patient 
has  finally  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  again,  but  in  such 
a  crippled  condition  as  to  render  the  achievement  a  very  doubtful 
triumph  of  conservative  surgery. 

Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  relates  the  following  case,  illustrating  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  even  the  life  of  the  patient  may  be  ex- 
posed in  those  examples  which  arc  apparently  the  most  simple. 

William  Summerill,  ait.  30,  was  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  September,  1831.    An  hour  previous, 


'  Norris,  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Scl.,  1837,  p.  383. 
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while  desdending  a  ladder,  he  slipped  and  fell  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
throw  the  entire  weight  of  his  body  upon  the  outer  part  of  his  left 
foot.  The  fool  was  turned  inwards,  and  nearly  immovable;  a  slight 
depression  existed  immediately  below  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  and 
there  was  a  hard  rounded  projection  on  the  outer  part  of  the  foot  a 
little  below  and  in  front  of  the  extremity  of  the  fibula;  the  skin  over 
this  proj(i<:tiou  was  not  broken  or  excoriated,  but  reddened;  there  was 
no  fracture  of  either  bone  of  the  leg. 

The  symptoma  rendered  it  plain  that  the  astragalus  was  dislocated 
forwards  and  outwards.  Dr.  Barton,  under  whoso  care  the  patient  was 
received,  proceeded  soon  after  to  make  attempts  at  reduction.  The 
muscles  of  the  leg  were  relaxed  as  much  as  possible,  and  extension 
made  from  the  foot  by  seizing  the  heel  and  front  part  of  the  foot  while 
an  assistant  made  counter-extension  at  the  knee.  The  bone  was  also 
pofihed  inwards  toward  the  joint  by  the  surgeon.  These  efforts  were 
continued  for  a  considerable  time,  but  had  no  efifect  in  changing  the 
position  of  the  bone. 

Six  hours  afterwards,  Drs.  Harris  and  Hewson  being  in  consultation, 
the  attempt  was  again  made  to  accomplish  the  reduction,  but  without 
success ;  and  the  surgeons  immediately  proceeded  to  excise  the  bone. 

An  incision  was  made  parallel  with  the  tendons,  commencing  a 
short  distance  above  the  projectiou  and  extending  down  far  enough 
to  expose  fairly  the  astragalus  and  its  torn  ligaments.  The  bone  was 
then  seized  with  the  forceps  and  easily  removed  after  the  division  of 
a  few  ligamentous  fibres  that  continued  to  connect  it  with  the  adjoin- 
ing parts.  Very  little  bleeding  occurred,  only  two  small  arteries 
requiring  the  ligature. 

After  removal,  it  was  discovered  that  about  one-half  of  the  surface 
which  plays  in  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  had  been  fractured,  and  that 
it  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  extremity  of  that  bone.  No  attempt 
Vfts  made  to  remove  this  fragment;  but  the  joint  being  carefully 
sponged  out,  the  sidcvS  of  the  wound  were  brought  together  and  closed 
by  sutures,  adhesive  straps  and  a  roller;  after  which,  the  foot,  placed 
in  its  natural  portion,  was  laid  in  a  fracture-box. 

On  the  fifth  day  a  slough  began  to  form  upon  the  outside  of  the 
foot>  which  was  followed  by  suppuration  at  other  points,  and  on  the 
thirteenth  day  an  opening  was  made  to  evacuate  the  pus  near  the 
malleolus  intemus.  At  the  end  of  about  eight  weeks  the  fragment  of 
the  astragalus  which  had  been  suffered  to  remain,  was  found  to  be 
carious,  and  it  was  removed;  the  heel  also  had  ulcerated  from  pressure, 
and  several  other  bones  of  the  tarsus  were  discovered  to  be  carious. 
Fifteen  months  later,  this  poor  fellow  was  still  in  the  hospital  suffering 
fi^m  hectic,  with  extensive  disease  in  the  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  ankle- 
joint.  Finally,  amputation  of  the  leg  was  practised  by  Dr.  Barton,  a 
few  days  after  which  he  died.* 

Norris  mentions  also  two  examples  of  simple  dislocation  of  the 
astragalus  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  which  came  under  the  obser- 
vation of  Dr,  Barton,  in  both  of  which  the  bono  was  left  unreduced. 


1  NorrU,  Amor.  Journ.  Med.  Sol.,  Ang.  1S37,  p.  37S. 
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In  one  case  inflammation  and  sloughing  soon  effected  a  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  protruding  bone,  but  after  a  time  the  skin  cicatrized. 
At  the  end  of  five  months  the  patient  walked  and  had  good  use  of  the 
joint,  though  great  deformity  of  the  foot  existed,  and  he  continued  to 
be  subject  to  ulceration  of  the  newly-formed  skin  on  its  outer  part. 
In  the  other  case  gangrene  supervened  soon  after  the  accident,  and  the 
patient  died. 

Norris  adds  that  "the  late  Professor  Wistar  removed  the  astragalus 
in  a  case  of  compound  dislocation,  and  the  patient  was  cured  with 
some  motion  at  the  joint." 

Dr.  Alexander  Stevens,  of  New  York,  made  the  same  operation  in  a 
case  of  compound  dislocation,  and  after  several  months,  he  affirms  that 
the  patient  "  has  recovered  with  very  trifling  deformity  of  the  foot,  and 
with  a  flexible  joint.    He  walks  with  very  slight  lameness."' 

The  dislocations  backwards,  of  which  seven  examples  only  have 
been  recorded,  have  all  with  but  one  exception  been  left  unreduced ; 
yet  in  at  least  four  instances  the  patients  have  recovered  with  pretty 
useful  limbs.  Such  was  the  fact  with  Liston's  and  Lizar's  patients,  and 
also  with  Mr.  Phillips'  two  cases,  to  all  of  which  I  shall  again  refer. 
It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  in  each  of  the  cases  mentioned  as 
followed  by  a  successful  termination  without  reduction,  the  disloca- 
tions were  simple. 

Turner,  of  Manchester,  has  reported  one  example  of  compound  luxa- 
tion outwards  and  backwards,  which,  finding  himself  unable  to  reduce, 
he  removed  the  astragalus  with  a  tolerably  successful  result.'  Finally 
a  case  was  presented  in  one  of  the  London  hospitals  in  1839,  of  a 
dislocation  inwards  and  backwards,  which  was  reduced  in  about  ten 
minutes,  by  extension  accompanied  with  lateral  pressure.' 

IVeatment. — Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  surgical  writers 
to  determine  the  line  of  treatment  which  should  be  adopted  in  these 
unfortunate  cases,  but  with  very  unsatisfactory  results,  since  they  are 
far  from  having  arrived  at  similar  conclusions,  nor  have  they  been 
able  always  to  settle  the  question  definitely  for  themselves.  The 
difficulty  consists  in  the  multiplicity,  and  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
complications  which  attend  these  accidents,  rendering  it  impossible 
to  establish  a  classification  upon  which  an  uniform  treatment  may  be 
safely  based.  There  are  certain  principles,  however,  which  seem  to  be 
sufficiently  settled  to  allow  of  an  authoritative  announcement ;  these 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows :  If  the  dislocation  is  simple,  reduce 
the  astragalus  immediately,  provided  this  is  possible.  If  the  luxation 
is  complete,  and  it  cannot  be  reduced,  even  partially,  proceed  at  once 
to  resection  or  to  amputation.  In  compound  dislocations,  resection 
or  amputation  affords  the  only  safe  resource.  In  all  cases  the  inflam- 
mation is  likely  to  be  intense,  in  order  to  prevent  which  complica- 
tion the  surgeon  must  be  unremitting  in  his  use  of  the  appropriate 
remedies. 

'  Stevens,  North  Amer.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,  Jan.  1S27,  p.  200, 
*  Tnrner,  Trans.  Proviii.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  ix.    Esaa^  on  Dlsloc,  of  Astrag. 
with  nearly  lifty  caseis. 
3  London  Lauoet,  vol.  ii.  p.  559. 


Oat  of  eighteen  cascfi  of  complete  excieion  of  the  astragalus,  collected 
bv  Turner,  fourteen  made  good  recoveries,  and  in  only  one  of  these 
fourteen  was  there  anchylosis. 

These  several  points  we  shall  proceed  to  illustrate  a  little  more 
fuUy. 

In  a  recent  Bimple  luxation  of  the  astragalus  forwards,  the  leg 
should  be  flexed  to  a  right  angle  with  the  thigh,  and  for  the  purjiose 
of  making  extension,  one  assistant  should  take  hold  of  the  foot  ^^ith 
both  bands  in  the  same  manner  that  a  servant  draws  a  boot,  that  is, 
with  tlie  right  hand  grasping  the  heel,  and  the  left  placed  upon  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  near  the  toes.  A  second  assistant  should  seize  the 
lower  part  of  the  thigh  in  order  to  make  counter-extension,  while  the 
surgeon  presses  with  the  ball  of  his  hand  against  the  head  of  the  as- 
tragalus, upwards  and  backwards.  If  these  simple  measures  fail,  the 
pulleys  ought  to  be  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  hands  in  making 
extension.  In  applying  the  extension,  the  toes  must  be  kept  well 
down,  and  occasionally  the  foot  should  be  moved  gently  from  one  side 
(o  the  other. 

An  oblique  dislocation  must  be  reduced,  if  possible,  to  an  anterior 
luxation,  before  an  attempt  is  made  to  carry  the  head  of  the  bono  back 
to  its  place,  as  by  this  mode  the  reduction  will  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Lateral  luxations  may  be  reduced  by  the  same  means;  but  if  the 
astragalus  is  dislocated  outwards  the  foot  must  be  held  forcibly  ad- 
docted  during  the  extension,  and  if  it  is  dislocated  inwards,  the  foot 
must  be  held  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lizars  says  that  he  has  seen  one  case  of  backward  luxation,  and 
that  all  attempts  at  retluction  were  unavailing,  The  limb  was,  bow- 
ever,  preserved,  and  proved  to  be  useful.*  Listen  was  equally  un- 
successful in  a  case  which  came  under  his  notice.'  PhjUips  has 
reported  two  ca.sp«%  in  neither  of  which  was  the  reduction  accom- 
plished.* N^hvton  has  seen  a  compound  dislocation  wliich  he  could 
not  reduce.*  Mr.  Erichsen,  however,  who  admits  that  when  dislocated 
backwards  it  has  not  hitherto  been  reduced,  declares  that  the  surgeons 
at  University  Hospital  have  succeeded  in  one  case  recently,  in 
which  both  the  tibia  and  fibula  were  broken  also.*  Mr.  Erichsen 
miggests  also  that  in  case  of  a  failure  by  the  ordinary  mean.s,  we 
should  resort  to  a  subcutaneous  section  of  the  tendo-Achillis.  Mr. 
Williams,  of  Dublin,  in  a  similar  case,  which  had  been  left  unreduced, 
was  obliged  finally  to  extract  the  bone,  in  consequence  of  the  integu- 
ments having  sloughed." 

Compound  dislocations,  and  such  as  are  otherwise  complicated, 
demand  of  the  surgeon  immediate  amputation,  or  exseotion,  ttie  latter 
of  which  ought  to  be  preferred  whenever  the  condition  of  the  limb 
encoorages  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  foot  may  be  saved. 


>  Liiare,  gytttem  of  Practical  Sarg.,  Eainhnrgh  ed.,  1M7,  p.  1(11. 
'  Linton,  Bi«merit!t  ot  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  54S. 
'  PhMHpa,  Lona.  M&i.  Oa«.,  toI.  xiv.  p.  Sfl6. 

*  N6lAton,  Pathologie  Cbinxrg..  t.  U.  p.  462. 

*  Kriehaen,  Science  aiul  Art  of  Surp  ,  Amer.  ed.,  1869,  p.  270. 

*  Williauid,  Erichsen,  op.  cil.,  p.  «71. 
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When  exsection  is  practised,  and  tbe  bone  is  found  to  be  broken, 
as  it  often  iH,  all  the  frngraeuts  should  be  carefully  removed,  since 
they  are  certain  to  become  necrosed  if  left  in  place.  Nor  ou;^ht  the 
surgeon  to  hesitate  to  lay  open  freely  the  tissues  in  every  direction,  in 
order  that  he  may  accomphsh  this  purpose;  even  the  tendons  lying 
over  the  protruding  bone  may  be  sacrificed  unhesitatingly,  since  after 
having  been  so  severely  bruised,  stretched,  and  lacenited,  they  are 
pretty  certain  to  slough.  Indeed  the  more  freely  the  tissues  are 
di\'ided  over  the  bone,  tbe  less  will  be  the  danger  of  inflammation^ 
and  tiie  safer  will  be  the  life  and  limb  of  the  patient. 

In  addition  to  the  examples  already  cited  oi  compound  dislocation 
in  which  the  astragalus  was  removea,  the  following,  reported  by  Dr. 
W.  A.  Gillespie,  of  EUisville,  Va,,  will  also  illustrate  the  occasional 
value  of  exsection  in  these  severe  accidents. 

Mrs.  A.,  aged  about  fifty  years,  fell  from  &  horse  on  the  23d  of  May. 
1838,  disloc-ating  both  ankles.  The  luxation  of  the  right  foot  was 
accompanied  with  a  luxation  of  the  astragalus  outwards,  which  pro- 
jected through  a  very  large  wound  in  the  integuments,  and  its  trochlea 
was  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  it*?  natural  position-  Earlv 
on  the  following  day  it  was  removed  by  severing  its  few  remainiriir 
connections,  and  the  wound  was  immetliatelv  closed  by  stitehes,  ad- 
hesive plasters,  and  light  dressings.  From  the  moment  of  the  receipt 
of  the  injury,  and  for  several  days  afterwards,  she  suffered  excruciatiii;.' 
pain  in  the  limb,  and  on  the  third  day  tetanus  was  apprehonde<l,  but 
its  fidl  accession  was  prevented  by  the  free  use  of  opiates.  The  limb 
was  suspended  in  N.  H.  Smith's  fracture  apparatus;  and  as 
with  hectic  fever  soon  threatened  the  life  of  the  patient,  fci :  ^ 

poultices  were  diligently  applied,  and  the  patient  was  sustained  by 
wine,  bark,  and  other  tonics.  Two  months  after  the  injury  was  re- 
ceived, the  date  at  which  the  report  is  given,  the  wound  had  entirely 
healed,  and  her  complete  recovery  was  regarded  as  certain.'  Many 
other  similar  examples  have  been  reported  by  foreign  surgeons. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  wound  at^er 
excision.  A  considerable  experience  in  accidents  and  wounds  of  thi:* 
class,  that  is,  wounds  accompanied  with  great  contusion  and  lacera- 
tion, has  convinced  me  that  the  practice  of  closing  the  surface  with 
sutures,  adhesive  plasters,  bandages,  ko.,  is  eminently  pernicious. 
The  eflusions  which  must  necessarily  occur,  and  which  indeed  we 
think  ought  to  occur,  are  thus  imprisoned  beneath  the  skin,  giving 
rise  to  swelling,  pain,  inflammation,  and  iinally  suppuration  or  slough- 
ing. It  is  far  better,  in  our  opinion,  to  leave  the  wound  open,  covering 
it  only  with  cloths  constantly  kept  moist  "ftith  cot>l  water.  For  this 
latter  purpose  some  mode  of  irrigation  is  preferable,  as  b*^*  i 
stant  and  uniform.  To  those  who  have  never  adopte<l  ti 
of  contused  wounds,  or  of  wounds  generally,  we  wouldrecomraendan 
early  trial,  feeling  confident  that  they  will  never  have  ocoasiou  to 
regret  the  experiment. 

1  Oilletpie,  Amer.  Joorn.  Ued.  Sol.,  Aog.  1833,  p.  662. 
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^^  §  2.    ASTTRAaALO-CALCAHEO-SCArHOID  DISLOCATIONS. 

It  is  perhaps  quito  as  common  for  tlie  iiatragalus  to  be  (ILslocated 
from  the  scaphoid  bone  and  calcaneum,  while  it  retains  its  connec- 
tions with  the  tibia,  as  to  be  luxated  from  all  these  bones  at  the 
same  lime.  This  aetragalo-calcaneo-scaphoid  dislocation  is  that  which 
Mid^aignQ  has  term^  "sub-astragaloid.''  Produced  by  the  same 
causes  which  determine  true  dislocattonB  of  the  astragalus,  it  may 
cxrcur  in  the  same  directions,  and  is  liable  to  the  same  complications  ; 
nor  will  either  the  prognosis  or  treatment  differ  essentially  from  that 
whii-'h  is  recogni^ied  and  established  in  the  other  accident. 

As  in  dislocations  proper  of  the  astragalus,  so  also  in  this  accident,, 
opposite  results  have  occiiaionally  followed  from  similar  modes  of  treat- 
meot.  Thus,  Dr.  Detmold,  of  Now  York,  stated  in  1656  to  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine,  that  he  bad  recently  met  with  a  dislocation 
of  the  astragalus,  in  which  the  bone  retained  its  proper  relations  with 
the  tibia,  but  not  with  tlie  bones  of  the  tarsus.  The  patient  had  fallen 
fn^m  a  wagon  and  caught  his  foot  in  the  wheel.  Dr.  Detmold  made 
extension  with  pulleys,  but  could  not  effect  the  reduction.  Subse- 
quently he  was  obliged  to  remove  the  astragalus  on  account  of  the 
suppuration  which  followed  and  the  consequent  exposure  of  the  bone. 
The  wound  did  not  heal  kindly,  and  at  length  amputation  of  the  leg 
became  necessary. 

Dr.  Detmold  concludes,  from  this  example  and  others  which  have 
come  to  bis  knowledge,  that  if  a  similar  case  were  to  present  itaelf  to 
him  again,  he  would  amputate  at  once.* 

The  following  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Thomas  "Wells,  of  Columbia, 
S.  C,  is  of  unusual  interest,  as  illustrating  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
bone  displaced,  and  also  the  benefit  which  may,  even  under  the  most 
unfiivorable  circumstances,  result  from  its  final  removal. 

Doctors.,  £Bt.  30,  was  riding  in  an  open  carriage,  some  time  during 
the  year  of  1S19,  when  his  horses  became  frightened  and  ran,  and  in 
leaping  from  his  vehicle  he  struck  upon  his  left  foot,  dislocating  the 
astragalus  from  its  junction  with  the  scaphoid  bone,  upwards  and 
slightly  outwards.  Several  medical  gentlemen  made  violent  effoits  to 
reduce  the  bone,  but  \vithout  effect.  Inflammation  and  suppuration, 
accompanied  by  a  high  fever,  soon  followed,  and  the  head  of  the  astra- 
galus becoming  carious,  protruded  through  the  skin.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  about  seven  months  after  the  injury  was  received,  he  was  still 
suffering  from  a  copious  discharge,  pain,  swelling,  and  general  irrita- 
tive fever,  and  it  was  determined  to  excise  the  bone ;  which  was 
accordingly  done  by  enlarging  the  wound  and  detaching  its  loose  con- 
nections with  the  adjacent  tissues.  The  astragalus  extracted  lef\  a 
frightful  wound,  the  foot  seeming  to  be  nearly  separated  from  tlie  leg, 
A  hollow  splint  was  adjusted  to  the  inside  of  the  foot  and  leg,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  limb  perfectly  steady  and  in  a  proper  direction;  simple 
dressings  were  applied,   and   an   anodyne   administered  internally. 

<  Dutmolil,  Nvw  York  Joani.  M«d.,  M*/,  1656,  p.  383. 
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No  accidents  followed;  and  at  the  end  of  September  the  wound  was 
healed,  and  the  swelling  of  the  parts  had  entirely  subsided.  One 
year  after  the  operation,  he  walked  without  the  least  difficulty ;  the 
ankle  being  then  "perfectly  sound."  The  leg  was  shortened  about  one 
inch,  and  this  deficiency  was  supplied  by  a  thick  heel  upon  his  shoe.' 
Examples  might  be  cited  illustrative  of  the  value  of  early  exsection 
where  reduction  could  not  be  accomplished;  but  after  what  has 
already  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  dislocations  of  the  astragalus, 
we  shall  not  regard  any  farther  references  as  either  necessary  or  use- 
ful. If  other  principles  of  treatment  are  to  govern  the  surgeon  than 
those  which  we  have  already  laid  down,  they  cannot  here  be  stated. 
They  are  among  those  unwritten  rules  whose  existence  we  cannot 
•always  recognize  until  the  case  arises  upon  which  they  may  apply. 
Yet  in  the  exigency  supposed  they  are  as  clearly  defined,  and  as  im- 
perative, in  the  mind  of  the  clever  surgeon,  as  any  of  those  laws  which 
have  been  made  the  subjects  of  special  record. 

§  3.  Dislocations  of  the  Calcaneuh. 

The  calcaneum  may,  as  a  consequence  of  a  fall  upon  the  heel,  or  of 
a  direct  blow,  be  dislocated  outwards  from  the  astragalus  alone,  or 
upwards  and  outwards  from  the  cuboid  bone  at  the  same  time.  It 
has  been  found  also  at  the  same  moment  dislocated  outwards  from  the 

astragalus,  and  inwards  upon  the  cuboid  bone. 

Chelius  says  he  has  seen  an  old  dislocation  of  the  calcaneum,  pro- 
duced in  early  life  by  pulling  off  a  boot ;  from  which  there  finally 
resulted  a  degeneration  like  elephantiasis  of  the  leg,  rendering  ampu- 
tation necessary.* 

Mr.  South  remarks  in  his  Notes  to  Chelius,  that  the  two  cases  of 
dislocation  outwards  of  this  bone,  mentioned  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
were  from  his  (South's)  Notes  (cases  199  and  200).  In  the  first  case, 
that  of  Martin  Bentley,  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  stone 
upon  his  foot,  the  integuments  were  not  broken,  and  the  position  of  the 
foot  resembled  a  varus.  "  The  dislocation  was  easily  reduced,  having 
bent  the  thigh  and  knee  on  the  body  and  fixed  the  leg,  by  laying  hold 
of  the  metatarsus  and  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  heel-bone,  and  drawing 
the  foot  gently  and  directly  from  the  leg,  during  which  extension 
Cline  put  his  knee  against  the  outside  of  the  joint,  and  the  foot  being 
pressed  against  it,  the  heel  and  the  navicular  bone  readily  slipped 
into  their  place,  and  the  deformity  disappeared."  He  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital  in  fivG  weeks,  "  having  the  complete  use  of  his  foot." 

In  the  second  case,  the  dislocation,  produced  also  by  the  fall  of  a 
stone  upon  the  foot,  was  compound,  and  the  patient,  Thomas  Gilmore. 
having  been  brought  into  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  reduction  was 
effected  by  extending  the  foot,  and  rotating  it  outwards.  Six  months 
after,  when  he  left  the  hospital,  he  was  able  to  walk  pretty  well  with 
a  stick. 

'  Wells,  Amer.  Jouru.  Med.  Soi.,  May,  1832,  p.  21. 
*  Chelius,  System  of  Surg.,  Amer.  ed,,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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§  4.  Middle  Tarsal  Dislocations. 

The  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  may  be  dislocated  from  the  astra- 
galus and  calcancmn,  constituting  what  is  termed,  by  Malgaigne,  a 
middle  Uirsal  dislocation.  It  is  probable  that  to  some  extent  the  same 
thing  has  occurred  in  manj'  of  tiiose  casea  which  are  reported  as  sim- 
ple tlislocations  of  the  astragalus,  or  as  dislocations  at  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  articulation ;  but  it  occurs  also  occasionally  in  a  degree  so 
perfect  and  complete  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
disjunction,  and  to  entitle  it  to  a  separate  consideration. 

Mr.  Liston  mentions  the  case  of  a  boy,  a3t.  14,  who  fell  from  a  height 
of  forty  feet,  striking,  apparently,  upon  the  extremity  of  the  foot. 
The  scaphoid  and  cuboid  bones  were  found  to  be  displaced  ujiwardj* 
and  forwards,  so  that  the  foot  was  shortened  about  half  an  inch,  and 
liad  a  clubbed  appearance.  No  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  bones, 
and  he  left  the  hospital  in  three  weeks,  able  to  stand  on  the  foot.'  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  has  recorded  in  more  detail  a  similar  example.  A  man, 
working  at  the  South wark  bridge,  London,  received  upon  the  top  of 
his  foot  a  stone  of  great  weight.  He  was  immediately  carried  to  Guy's 
Hospital,  and  his  condition  is  described  as  follows:  "The  os  calcisand 
the  astragalus  remained  jn  their  natural  situations,  but  the  fore  pari 
of  the  foot  was  turned  inwards  upon  the  bones.  When  examined  by 
the  students,  the  appearance  was  so  precisely  like  that  of  a  club-foot, 
that  they  could  not  at  first  believe  but  that  it  was  a  natural  defect  of 
that  kind."  but  upon  the  assurance  of  the  man,  that  previously  to  the 
accident  his  foot  was  not  distorted,  extension  was  made,  and  the  re- 
duction was  eftected.  He  was  discharged  from  the  hospital  in  five 
weeks,  having  the  complete  use  of  his  foot.* 

§  5.  Dislocations  of  tbe  Ob  Cvboidbs. 

ccording  to  Pi<5dagnel,  quoted  by  Cheliu.%  the  cuboid  Iwne  may 
idislocated  upwards,  inwards,  and  downwards,  but  Malgaigue  affirms 
that  he  has  found  no  case  recorded  in  which  the  dislocation  has  oc- 
curred alone,  or  unaccompained  with  a  dislocation  of  one  or  more  of 
the  other  tarsal  bones. 

§  6.  Dislocations  of  the  Os  Scaphoides. 

Burnett  has  seen  a  luxation  of  the  scaphoid  bone  in  which  its  con- 
nections with  the  astragalus  were  undisturbed,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  was  completely  separated  from  the  cuneiform  bones.  By  .strong 
pressure  exercised  during  several  minutes,  the  oa  scaphoides  wan 
made  to  fall  into  its  place.  The  dislocation  was  compound,  yet  the 
wound  healed  rapidly,  and  in  a  short  time  the  recovery  was  almost 
complete.* 

'  Practical  Surg.,  also  London  Lancet,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  133. 

*  Sir  A.  Cooper  on  Disloo..  Jcc,  London  ed.,  1823,  p.  37t>. 

*  Baraett,  Lnnd.  Med.  Qaz«tU,  1337,  rol.  six.  p.  221. 
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Several  examples  are  recorded  of  a  true  luxation  of  the  os  sca- 
phoides,  in  whicn  the  bone  had  abandoned  both  the  astragalus  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  cuneiform  bones  on  the  other. 

Pi^dagnel  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  scaphoid  bone  was  broken 
longitudinally,  and  its  internal  fragment,  constituting  the  largest  por- 
tion, was  displaced  inwards  through  a  tegumentary  wound.  He  was 
unable  to  effect  reduction,  and  was  compelled  to  amputate  the  foot.' 

Walker  has  reported  the  first  example  of  luxation  forwards,  occa- 
sioned by  jumping  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot.  The  bone  formed  a 
marked  projection  upon  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
pression existed  below.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  accomplish 
the  reduction  by  simple  pressure  with  the  thumbs ;  but  this  having 
failed,  the  surgeon  bent  the  extremity  of  the  foot  forcibly  downwards, 
and  by  continuing  to  press  upon  the  os  scaphoides,  it  fell  into  its  posi- 
tion easily  and  with  a  distinct  click.  In  about  three  weeks  the  patient 
was  able  to  walk  with  only  a  slight  halt,  and  no  deformity  remained.' 

§  7.  Dislocations  of  thb  Cunsiforu  BoNxa 

The  cuneiform  bones  may  be  luxated  partially,  and  without  having 
separated  from  each  other,  of  which  two  or  three  examples  are  re- 
corded ;  or,  which  is  more  common,  the  cuneiforme  internum  may  be 
luxated  alone.  Says  Sir  Astley  Cooper:  "I  have  twice  seen  this 
bone  dislocated ;  once  in  a  gentleman  who  called  upon  me  some  weeks 
after  the  accident,  and  a  second  time  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  Guy's 
Hospital  very  lately.  In  both  instances  the  same  appearances  pre- 
sented themselves.  There  was  a  great  projection  of  the  bone  inwards, 
and  some  degree  of  elevation,  from  its  being  drawn  up  by  the  action 
of  the  tibialis  anticus  muscle;  and  it  no  longer  remained  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe.  In  neither  case  was 
the  bone  reduced ;  the  subject  of  the  first  of  these  accidents  walked 
with  but  little  halting,  and  I  believe  would  in  time  recover  the  use  of 
tbe  foot,  so  as  not  to  appear  lame.  The  cause  of  the  accident  was  a 
fall  from  a  considerable  height,  by  which  the  ligament  was  ruptured 
which  connects  this  bone  with  the  os  cuneiforme,  and  with  the  os 
naviculare.  The  second  case,  which  was  in  Q^uy's  Hospital,  my  ap- 
prentice,  Mr.  Babington  informs  me,  happened  by  the  fall  of  a  horse, 
and  the  foot  was  caught  between  the  horse  and  the  curb-stone."^ 

In  a  case  of  compound  luxation  seen  by  Mr.  Key,  reduction  was 
effected,  and  in  two  months  the  cure  was  so  far  completed  that  the 
patient  walked  with  only  a  slight  lameness.^  N^laton,  in  a  similar 
case  of  compound  luxation,  unable  to  reduce  the  bone,  removed  it 
completely,  and  the  patient  recovered.* 

Kobert  Smith  has  called  attention  to  a  species  of  dislocation  of  the 
internal  cuneiform  bone  not  before  very  accurately  described ;  but  of 
which  he  has  presented  two  examples.    It  consists  in  simultaneous 

*  Fiedagnel,  Joum.  Univ.  et  Heb.,  torn.  ii.  p.  208. 

>  Wiilker,  The  Medioal  Examiner,  1851,  p.  203. 

'  Sir  Ast.  Cooper,  op.  oit.,  p.  383.  •  Key,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  544 

'  N^Iaton,  Malgaigne,  op.  oit.,  p.  1076. 
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dislocation  of  the  metatarsus  and  internal  cuneiform ;  tbat  is  to  say, 
tbe  first  metatarsal  bone  together  with  the  internal  cuneiform  is  dis- 
located upwards  and  backwards  upon  the  tarsus,  carrying  with  it  also 
the  four  remaining  metatarsal  bones.  In  both  of  the  examples  seen 
and  recortled  by  him,  the  dislocations  were  ancient,  and  no  account 
could  be  obtained  of  the  precise  manner  in  which  the  accidents  had 
been  produced.  The  feet  were  foreshortened  to  the  extent  of  an  inch 
or  more,  in  consequence  of  the  overlapping  of  the  bones,  yet  the  heel 
in  each  case  preserved  its  natural  relations  to  the  tibia,  not  being 
proportionately  lengthened  as  is  the  case  in  dislocations  of  the  tibia 
forwards.  The  plantar  surface  of  the  foot  was  turned  inwards,  and 
ixxstead  of  being  concave  it  was  convex,  both  in  its  antero-posterior 
and  transverse  diameters.  A  transverse  ridge  on  the  top  of  the  foot 
also  indicated  the  line  of  the  j)rojecting  bones.  Both  of  these  cases 
were  verified  by  a  careful  dissection.' 

Dupaytrea  lias  reported  in  his  Treaiise  on  Injuries  of  the  Bones,  a 
similar  case,  occurring  in  a  woman  aet.  30,  who  was  brought  imme- 
diately to  Hotel  Dieu.  She  stated  that  in  descending  from  the  bridge 
of  St.  Michael  Avith  a  burden  of  two  hundred  pounds,  she  fell  in  such 
a  way  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  was  received  on  the  right 
foot,  and  that  at  the  moment  she  made  an  effort  to  check  herself  in 
falling,  she  experienced  extremely  severe  pain  in  this  part,  and  heard 
a  very  distinct  snap;  she  was  unable  to  raise  herself  from  the  ground. 
On  the  following  morning  Dupuytren  reduced  the  bones  with  very 
little  difficulty  by  extension^  combined  with  pressure  against  the  dis- 
located ends.  The  bones  went  into  place  with  a  loud  snap^  and  in  two 
or  three  months  she  left  the  hospital  with  only  a  little  lameness.* 

Mr.  Smith,  without  intending  to  question  the  possibility  of  a  simple 
luxation  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  of  which,  indeed,  Malgaigne  has  col- 
lected a  number  of  well  authenticated  examples,  is  inclined  to  believe 
that,  when  a  luxation  of  the  bones  of  the  metatarsus  is  the  consequence 
of  a  fall  from  a  height,  the  individual  alighting  upon  the  anterior  part 
of  the  foot,  it  is,  in  general,  that  variety  which  has  now  been  described. 
And  this  aptness  on  the  part  of  the  cuneiform  bone  to  maintain  ita 
connection  with  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  he  would  ascribe  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  both  the  peroneus  longus  and  tibialis  anticus  have  attach- 
ments to  each  of  the  bones  in  question. 

*  nohert  Smith.  Treatise  on  Fractares,  Jco.,  Dublin  «d.,  1854,  p.  224  et  m<;. 

•  Dupuytren,  op.  cit.,  p.  336. 
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DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE   METATARSAL   BONES. 

Luxations  of  one  or  more  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  at  the  points  of 
their  articulations  with  the  tarsus,  have  been  known  to  occur  in  almost 
every  direction.  They  may  be  occasioned  by  crushing  accidents,  by 
machinery,  or  more  often  perhaps  they  have  been  caused  by  a  fell 
backwards  or  forwards,  when  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  foot  was 
wedged  under  some  solid  body  and  immovably  fixed.  They  may  be 
produced  also,  probably,  bysimply  striking  upon  the  ball  of  the  foot 
m  falling  from  a  height.  We  have  noticed,  however,  that  Mr.  Smith 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  this  will,  in  general,  only  produce  the 
species  of  dislocation  which  he  has  particularly,  described. 

The  symptoms  which  characterize  the  dislocation  of  the  whole  range 
of  metatarsal  bones  upwards  and  backwards  will,  when  the  dislocation 
is  complete,  resemble  very  much  those  which  belong  to  the  dislocation 
described  by  Smith.  The  dorsum  of  the  foot  will  be  shortened  antero- 
posteriorly,  the  two  arches  of  the  foot  will  be  lost  upon  the  plantar 
surface,  or  even  actually  reversed,  a  ridge  will  traverse  the  back  of 
the  foot  and  a  corresponding  depression  will  exist  underneath. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  dislocation  is  not  complete,  the  articu- 
lations being  only  sprung,  and  then  there  can  exist  no  foreshortening 
of  the  foot,  and  all  the  other  signs  will  be  less  striking. 

If  only  a  single  bone  is  luxated  the  diagnosis  is  generally  ver}^ 
easily  made  out,  unless  indeed  considerable  swelling  has  already 
occurred. 

Mr.  South  says  that,  in  1835,  a  case  was  admitted  to  St.  Thomas's 
Ilospital,  under  Mr.  Green's  care,  of  dislocation  of  the  last  two  meta- 
tarsal bones,  occasioned  by  the  falling  of  a  heavy  chest  upon  the 
inside  of  the  foot.  Upon  the  top  of  the  foot  was  a  large  swelling 
below  and  in  front  of  the  outer  ankle,  and  behind  it  a  cavity  in  which 
two  fingers  could  be  easily  buried,  in  consequence  of  the  bases  of  the 
metatarsal  bones  having  been  thrown  upwards  and  backwards  upon 
the  top  of  the  cuboid  bone.  The  reduction  was  accomplished  with 
much  difficulty  by  continued  extension,  and  as  the  bones  resumed 
their  place  a  distinct  crackling  was  heard.' 

Listen  reduced  a  dislocation  upwards  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone: 
Malgaigne  mistook  a  dislocation  of  the  fourth  bone  for  a  fracture,  and 
(ltd  not  attempt  the  reductioii  until  the  seventh  day,  when,  after  five 
successive  trials,  the  head  entered  with  a  noise  into  its  cavity.  In  a 
dislocation  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  metatarsal  bones,  he  also 

'  South,  Note  to  Chelius's  Surg.,  vol.  U.  p.  266. 
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failed  to  detect  the  true  nature  of  the  accident  until  the  tenth  day, 
when  he  proceeded  to  attempt  i-eduction,  but  failed.  Inilammation. 
suppuration,  and  delirium  followed,  and  the  patient  died  on  the  forty- 
first  day.  Tuftiell  failed  in  a  similar  case,  although  his  patient  ilnally 
recovered  with  a  not  very  useful  limb.  Malgaigne  failed  to  reduce 
the  bones  also  in  a  recent  case  of  luxation  of  the  first  four  bones,  al- 
though he  used  chloroform,  and  diligently  tried  various  means.  The 
same  writer  has  seen  one  example  of  ancient  dislocation,  which  was 
not  recognized  by  the  surgeon.  Finally,  Monteggia  reports  a  case  of 
dislocation  of  the  last  two  metatarsal  bones,  which  was  not  at  the  time 
recognized.  On  the  tenth  day  swelling  commenced,  and  soon  after 
the  patient  died  in  convulsions.' 

These  references,  dra^^'n  chiefly  from  Malgaigne,  sufficiently  illug- 
trate  the  difficulty  which  surgeons  have  experienced  in  the  reduction 
of  these  bones,  when  a  portion  only  is  displaced.  A  difficulty  which 
13  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make  ex- 
tension upon  a  single  metatarsal  bone;  indeed,  it  is  probable  tliat  bv 
pressure  only  upon  the  displaced  head  can  we  expect  to  accomplisli 
much  in  these  accidents,  and  even  this  cannot  be  made  to  act  very 
effectively,  owing  to  the  small  amount  of  surface  presented  against 
which  the  force  can  be  proj)erly  applied. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  bones  are  dislocated  at  once,  the 
reduction  is  generally  accomplished  with  ea-se  by  simple  extension, 
combined  with  properly  directed  pressure.  Bouchard  and  Meynier 
succeeded  without  difficulty  in  two  cases  of  backward  dislocation; 
Smyly  was  equally  successful  on  the  sixth  day,  in  a  case  of  disloca- 
tion downwards.  Laugier  reduced  an  outward  dislocation  of  all  the 
bones  by  pressure  and  extension  easily;  and  Kirk  succeeded  as  well, 
in  an  example  of  the  opposite  character,  all  the  bones  being  carried 
inwards,* 

Mr,  Sandwith  has  given  us  an  account  of  a  case  which  occurred  in 
his  own  person,  from  the  fall  of  his  horse  upon  hia  foot.  '*  I  was  in- 
stantly sensible,"  says  Mr.  Sandwith.  "  of  the  nature  of  the  injury, 
and  as  soon  as  I  was  upon  my  feet,  the  metatarsus  was  found  to  be 
drawn  upwards,  and  obliquely  outwards  upon  the  tarsus,  by  the  action 
of  the  flexor  muscles.  On  the  removal  of  the  boot,  which  was  cut 
away,  these  were  the  appearances :  the  foot  considerably  shortened, 
the  toes  turned  a  little  outwards,  and  a  hard  swelling,  bigger  than  an 
^^gf  upon  the  tarsus,  with  tumefaction  of  the  integuments.  The  pain, 
which  was  grcjit  at  first,  was  kept  under  by  a  warm  fomentation. 

"The  reduction  was  eiisil}'  effected  by  my  friends,  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Brereton,  and  leeches  and  bread  and  water  poultices  prevented 
inBammation.  For  several  nights  the  foot  was  violently  shaken  by 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles,  but  the  parts  preserved  their  relative 
situation ;  and,  although  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  all  lameness 
ceased,  yet  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  I  was  enabled  to  lay  aside  my 
crutches.  For  the  ability  to  use  the  foot  in  so  short  a  time,  I  was 
indebted  to  a  contrivance  which  rendered  the  foot  and  ankle  inflexible. 

■  Malg«ign«,  op.  oit.,  p.  1077  et  B«q. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  1U81. 
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"Instead  of  an  elastic  sole  to  tbe  shoe  part  of  the  apparatus,  one  of 
wood  was  procured,  around  the  heel  of  which  was  nailed  a  piece  of 
firm  unbending  leather;  this  reached  as  high  as  the  calf  of  Uie  leg; 
three  small  straps  with  buckles  held  the  leg  in  situ,  and  a  broader  one 
across  the  instep  secured  the  foot.  The  comfort  I  experienced  from 
this  simple  apparatus  is  my  reason  for  describing  it  so  particularly;  it 
has  since  been  found  useful  in  various  injuries  of  the  foot  and  ankle."' 

In  one  extraordinary  case,  however,  Dupuytren  was  not  bo  success- 
ful. Paul  Eudes,  set.  24,  fell,  while  drunk,  into  a  ditch  six  feet  deep, 
and  alighted  on  the  soles  of  his  feet.  The  accident  was  followed  by 
great  swelling,  and  he  did  not  suspect  the  nature  of  the  injury,  or 
present  himself  at  the  hospital  until  three  weeks  after.  Dupuytren 
then  ascertained  that  he  had  dislocated  the  metatarsal  bones  of  Ivith 
feet.  Several  fruitless  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  the  reduc- 
tion, but  to  no  purpose,  and  in  about  two  weeks  be  left  the  hoepital.' 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

DISLOCATIONS   OF  THE   PHALANGES  OF  THET0E8. 

Dislocations  of  the  toes  are  less  common  than  those  of  the  fingers, 

'Ct  a  considerable  number  of  cases  have  been  recorded  by  different 

^surgeons.    They  are  occasioned  bv  blows  received  directly  upon  the 

l^nds  of  the  toes,  by  the  weight  of  l^e  body  brought  to  bear  suddeuly 

upon  their  plantar  surfaces,  as  when  a  horseman  springs  in  his  stirrup, 

or  by  a  fall,  in  consequence  of  which  the  rider  hangs  in  his  stirmp^ 

by  leaping,  ko. 

They  may  be  partial  or  complete ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  a  slight 
overlapping  is  generally  observed.  In  a  great  majority  of  •■  -  '  ■ 
direction  of  the  displacement  is  backwards,  or  with  only  a  sligli 
deviation.  Occasionally,  several  bones  are  displaced  at  the  same  lirne, 
but  usually  only  one  suffers  displacement.  It  is  more  common  here 
[to  find  compound  and  complicated  dislocations  than  in  the  case  of  the 
fingers. 

The  position  of  the  toes  is  not  always  the  same  in  the  same  form  of 
dislocations.  Thus,  in  the  dislocation  oackwards,  the  toe  is  sometimes 
reversed  upon  the  foot  to  nearly  a  right  angle,  and  at  other  times  it  is 
found  lying  in  the  same  axis  as  the  metatarsal  bone,  or  the  phalanx, 
from  which  it  is  luxated.  About  one  year  since,  I  reduced  a  backward 
dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  second  toe  in  the  person  of  Lcwiii 
Brittin,  ict.  60,  who  had  fallen  from  a  four  story  window,  striking  upon 
his  feet,  and  breaking  both  thighs.     I  did  not  discover  the  dislor^tioa 

I  Baodwith.  Amer.  Joarn.  M«»d.  Sot.,  Nor.  182B.  p.  216,  from  Lond.  M»d.  G«z., 
Tol.  L  <  Dnpnjrtren,  op.  olt.,  p.  329. 
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of  the  toe  until  sixteen  hours  after  tlie  accident.  It  was  then  lying 
parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  upon  which  it  was  slightly 
overlapped.  The  reduction  was  efTectcd  easily  by  pulling  upon  the 
last  phalanx  with  my  Angers,  while,  at  the  same  moment,  I  pushed 
the  head  of  the  bone  toward  the  socket.  No  swelling  followed,  nor 
has  it  troubled  him  at  all  since  his  recovery. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment,  surgeons  have  experienced  the  same 
difficulty  in  certain  cases  of  dislocadoa  of  the  great  toe  as  we  have 
seen  experienced  in  similar  dislocations  of  the  thumb.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  the  reduction  has  been  found  to  be  impossible.  The  same 
doubu  have  existal  also  in  relation  to  the  causes  of  this  difficulty,  and 
in  reference  to  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  overcome.  We  shall 
therefore  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  Dialocationa  of  the  First 
Phalanges  of  the  Thumb  and  Fingers  for  a  more  full  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

In  case  the  smaller  toes  are  luxated,  the  reduction  is  generallv 
eftected  with  ease,  by  simple  extension,  or  by  extension  combined  with 
pressure ;  sometimes,  also,  the  bone  will  be  more  easily  put  in  place 
by  reversing  the  phalanx  more  completely,  as  we  have  advised  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  dislocation  of  the  fingers. 

If  the  skin  is  penetrated,  it  will  often  bo  found  necessary  either  to 
amputate  or  to  practise  resection  upon  the  exposed  phalanx. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  relates  a  case  of  luxation  of  "all  the  smaller 
toes,"  from  the  metatarsus,  which  had  not  been  reduced,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  which  was,  in  consequence,  so  much  maimed  that  he  was  unable 
to  labor.  It  had  been  occasioned  by  a  fall,  from  a  considerable  height, 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  toes.  A  projection  oxistod  at  the  roots  of 
all  the  smaller  toes,  the  extremity  of  each  metatarsal  bone  being  placed 
imder  the  first  phalanx  of  its  corresponding  toe.  The  swelling,  which 
immediately  followed  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  had  concealed  its 
nature,  and  now,  several  months  having  elapsed,  reduction  could  not 
be  eftected.  The  only  relief  which  could  be  aftbrded  him,  therefore, 
was  in  wearing  a  piece  of  hollow  cork  at  the  bottom  of  the  inner  part 
of  the  shoe,  to  prevent  the  pressure  of  the  metatarsal  bones  upon  the 
nerves  and  bloodvessels.' 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

COMPOUND   DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  LONG  BONES. 


FTtqnency  of  Compound  as  coitvpared  with  Simple  Dislocations, — Com- 
pound dislocations,  as  compared  with  simple,  are  of  rare  occurrence. 
Of  ninety-four  dislocations  reported  by  Norria  as  having  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  the  ten  years  ending  in 

■  Sir  Ast.  Cooper,  op.  cit.,  p.  385. 
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1840,  only  two  were  compound  ;'  and  of  one  hundred  and  sixty -aix 
dislocations  recorded  in  my  observation,  only  eight  were  com- 
pound.* 

Relative  Frequency  m  the  Different  Joints, — In  my  own  recorded  cases, 
four  were  dislocations  of  the  tibia  inwards  at  the  ankle-joint,  one  was 
a  partial  (pathological)  luxation  forwards  at  the  same  joints  one  was  a 
luxation  of  the  astragalus,  one  a  luxation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
into  the  axilla,  and  one  a  forward  luxation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  at 
the  wrist-joint.  I  have  also  met  with  several  examples  of  compound 
dislocations  of  the  fingers.  Both  of  the  cases  reported  by  Norris  were 
dislocations  of  the  thumb. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper,  speaking  upon  this  point,  says  that  the  elbow, 
wrist,  ankle,  and  iinger-joints  are  most  subject  to  these  accidents;  and 
that  he  has  seen  but  two  in  the  shoulder-joint,  and  one  in  the  knee- 
joint,  lie  had  never  seen  a  compound  dislocation  at  the  hip-joint  and 
he  believed  that  it  was  '* scarcely  ever"  so  dislocated.  Mr,  Bransby 
Cooper  has,  however,  reported  in  detail  a  very  interesting  case  of  this 
accident,  communicated  to  him  by  Dr.  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass., 
in  which  reduction  was  accomplished  by  rtifinipulalion  alone,  by  Dr. 
Ingalls,  on  the  second  day.  The  patient  died  at  the  end  of  about  three 
weeks.*  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only  case  upon  record.  Mal- 
gaigne  says  that  a  compound  dislocation  at  the  hip-joint  has  probably 
never  occurred. 

Among  the  cases  of  compound  dislocation  recorded  by  Sir  Aslley 
and  Bransby  Cooper,  most  of  which  were  communicated  to  these  gen- 
tlemen by  other  surgeons,  45  were  dislocations  of  the  ankle,  10  of  the 
astragalus,  4  of  the  ulna  at  the  wrist-joint,  4  of  the  thumb.  2  of  the 
knee,  1  of  the  shoulder,  1  of  the  elbow,  1  of  the  radius  and  ulna  at 
the  wrist,  1  of  the  scaphoid  bone,  and  1  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the 
great  toe.  Other  writers  have  occasionally  described  compound  dis- 
locations of  the  clavicle,  but  I  know  of  no  record  of  a  compound  dis- 
location of  the  lower  jaw. 

Prognosis^  as  deiermined  by  the  Mode  of  Treatment  arbpifd  hy  most  cf 
the  Ancient  and  many  of  the  Modern  Surgeons. — By  most  of  tlio  early 
writers  these  accidents,  whenever  they  occurred  in  the  larger  joints, 
were  regarded  as  nearly  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  Says  Hippocrates: 
"  In  cases  of  complete  dislocation  at  the  ankle-joint,  complicated  with 
an  external  wound,  whether  the  displacement  be  inwards  or  outwards, 
you  are  not  to  reduce  the  parts,  but  let  any  other  physician  reduce 
them  if  he  choose.  For  this  you  should  know  for  certain,  that  the 
patient  will  die  if  the  parts  are  allowed  to  remain  reduced,  and  that 
he  will  not  survive  more  than  a  few  days,  for  few  of  them  pass  the 
seventh  day,  being  out  off  by  convulsions,  and  sometimes  the  leg  and 
foot  are  seized  with  gangrene.'*    Hippocrates  adds;  "But  if  not  re- 

»  NorrU,  Am«n  Joam.  Med.  Sol.,  April,  1841.  p.  335. 

'  For  the  most  of  theRe  oabps,  dee  Trnnsactinns  of  the  N»w  York  Slate  Meri.  "^oo, 
fnr  I8fi&  ;  artitile  entitled  *' Report  on  I>ialocation$,  with  pspcciftl  r«rereiiv(?  lo  their 
R^'fiuUfl."     Br  F.  U.  HiimUton. 

'  A.  Cooptfr,  on  DisloeMions,  &r.f  hy  B.  Cooper,  p.  &9. 
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dueed,  nor  any  attempts  at  first  made  to  reduce  thera,  most  of  such 
cft&es  recover."* 

The  same  remarks  are  applied  by  Hippocrates  to  compound  dislo- 
cations of  the  head  of  the  tibia,  of  the  lower  end  of  the  femur,  of  the 
wrist,  elbow,  and  shoulder-joints ;  death  occurring  in  all  cases,  as  he 
believes,  more  or  less  speedily  whenever  the  bones  are  reduced  and 
retained  in  place  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  and  '*  were  it  not  that  the 
physician  would  be  exposed  to  censure,"  he  would  not  reduce  even 
the  bones  of  the  fingers,  since  it  must  be  expected,  he  thinks,  that 
their  articular  extremities  will  exibliute  even  when  the  reduction  is 
most  fluccessfol. 

I  shall  presently  show,  however,  that  even  Hippocrates  advised  and 
prc>bably  practised  resection  in  certain  cases  of  these  accidents. 

Both  Celsufl  and  Giilen  adopt  almost  without  qualification  the  line 
of  practice  laid  down  by  Hippocrates,  and  affirm  equally  the  danger 
and  almost  certain  death,  consequent  upon  the  retluction  of  comi>ound 
dislocations  in  large  joints.*  Celsus  recommends  resection  in  some 
cases. 

Paulns  ^gincta,  however,  and  after  him  Albucasia,  Haly  Abbas, 
and  Rhazes,  do  not  regard  the  rules  established  by  Hippocrates,  in 
relation  to  the  non-reduction  of  the  bones,  as  so  imperative,  nor  the 
results  of  the  opposite  practice  as  so  uniformly  fatal, 

"  Hippocrates  remarks,"  says  Paulus  -^Egineta,  "  in  the  case  of  dis- 
locations with  a  w<mnd,  the  utmost  discretion  is  required.  For  these, 
if  reduced,  occasion  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  sometimes  death, 
the  surrounding  nerves  and  muscles  being  inflamed  by  the  extension, 
so  that  strong  pains,  spasms,  and  acute  fevers  are  produced,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  the  elbows,  knees,  and  joints  above,  for  the 
nefirerthey  are  to  the  vita^  parts  the  greater  is  the  danger  they  induce. 
Wherclbre,  Hippocrates,  by  all  means,  forbids  us  to  apply  reduction 
and  strong  bandaging  to  them,  and  directs  us  to  use  only  anti-intlam- 
matory  and  soothing  applications  to  them  at  the  commencement,  for 
that  by  this  treatment  life  may  sometimes  be  preserved.  But  what 
he  recommends  for  the  fingers  alone,  we  would  attempt  to  do  for  all 
the  other  joints;  at  first,  and  while  the  parts  remain  free  from  inflam- 
mation, we  would  reduce  the  dislocated  joint  by  moderate  extension, 
and  if  we  succeed  in  our  object,  we  may  persist  in  using  the  anti-in- 
flammatory treatment  only.  But  if  inflammation,  spasm,  or  any  of 
the  afore-mentioned  symptoms  come  on,  we  must  dislocate  it  ngam  if 
it  can  be  done  without  violence.  If,  however,  we  are  apprehensive 
of  this  danger  (for  perhaps  if  inflammation  should  come  on  it  will 
not  yield),  it  will  be  better  to  defer  the  reduction  of  the  greater  joints 
at  the  commencement:  and  when  the  inflammation  subsides,  which 
happens  about  the  seventh  or  ninth  day,  then,  having  foretold  the 
danger  from  reduction,  and  explained  how,  if  not  reduced,  they  will 
be  mutilated  for  life,  we  may  try  to  make  the  attempt  without  violence, 
using  also  the  lever  to  facilitate  the  process.^'* 

'  Works  of  Hippocr&t»*#,  S^rtenliam  ed.,  London,  toI.  H.  p.  634. 

*  Pftalaa  iEgineU,  Syd.  e<l.,vol.  il.  p.  51U. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  &(.»». 
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-  In   the   following  quotationa  from  three  of  the  moet  celebrated 
writers  of  the  last  two  centuries,  we  find  but  little,  if  anj  eviden( 
that  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  upon  this  subject  were  not  still  h< 
ia  general  respect:  "If  the  joint  be  dislocated,  bo  that  it  is  eitl 
uncovered,  or  a  little  thrust  forth  without  the  akin,  the  accident 
mortal,  and  of  more  danger  to  be  reduced  than  if  it  be  not  reduced. 
For  if  it  be  not  reduced,  inflammation  will  come  upon  it,  couvultiioi 
and  sometimes  death.     2.  There  will  be  a  filthiness  of  the  part  itael 
S.  An  incurable  ulcer,  and  if  perhaps  it  be  brought  to  cicatrize  at 
it  will  easUy  be  dissolved  by  reason  of  the  soilness  of  it :  but  if  it 
I'educed,  it  brings  extreme  danger  of  convulsion,  gangrene,  and  death.* 

*'  Si  vero  in  magnis  articulis  tam  valida  fuit  facta  luxatio,  ut  lij 
mentis  ruptis  os  articuli  multum  sit  protrusum  per  integumenta^  hi 
pars  ossis  vasis  privata  moritur,  citius  autem  si  re|K)natur,  quam 
uou  reponitur ;  quare  sola  amputatio  restat  ad  conservatiouum  vita'. 

Ileister^  who  makes  no  allusion  to  this  subject  in  the  first  edition 
of  his  great  work,  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1789,  adds  the  following 
remarks  in  his  last  edition,  translated  and  published  in  London  in 
1768  :  "  Dislocations  attended  with  a  wound,  especially  of  the  shoulder 
or  thigh-bone,  are  of  very  bad  consequence,  and  often  endanger  th© 
life  of  the  patient ;  in  Celsus's  opinion  (Book  VIII.  Chap.  XXV 
whether  the  bones  be  replaced  or  not,  there  is  generally  great  dan| 
and  so  much  the  moi^  the  nearer  the  wound  is  to  the  joint.     Hip] 
crates  has  declared  that  no  bones  can  be  reduced  with  security,  b^di 
those  of  the  hands  and  feet.  (  Veciiar.  19,  5).  See  more  on  this  subjt^t 
in  that  passage  of  Celsus  just  now  quoted,  though  I  by  xu>  means  re- 
commend the  following  him  implicitly."* 

Such  were  the  extreme  views  as  to  the  fatality  of  these  accident 
and  of  the  feebleness  of  our  resources  entertained  by  the  ancient,  m 
even  by  the  more  modern  writers  almost  down  to  our  own  day ;  wil 
only  rare  exceptions  these  limbs  were  condemned  either  to  great  mm 
inevitable  deformity,  or  to  amputation.     Nor,  if  we  speak  only  of 
their  fatality,  have  surgeons  ceased  to  regard  these  accidenta  aa  amott^H 
the  most  grave  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  ^B 

Pathology  and  ApprecicUion  of  ilie  Sources  of  Danger  cu  compared  es* 
pedally  with    Compound  Fractures. — The   danger,  according  to  Si^h 
Astley  Cooper,  consists  in  the  rapid  inflammation  of  the  synovial 
membranes,  which  is  speedily  followed  by  suppuration  and  ulceration 
whereby  the  ends  of  the  bones  become  exposed ;  and  for  the  repair  of_ 
which  lesions,  great  general  as  well  as  local  eflbrta  are  required,  at 
a  high  degree  of  constitutional  irritation  results.    In  addition  to  whi( 
circumstances,  "the  violence  inflicted  on  the  neighboring  parts,  tl 
injury  of  the  muscles  and  tendons,  and  the  laceration  of  bloodvessel 
necessarily  lead  to  more  important  and  dangerous  consequences 
those  which  follow  simple  dislocations.^^ 

■  "Chirnrgeon's  Storohoase."    By  Johannes  Scalt«tiifl,  of  Uhn%  in  Su^rifr. 
ea..  1»J74,  p.  31. 

■  Joluinnes  de  Gort«r.     CMrnrgia  ropurgata.     Lngdnni  Batarorem,  1742,  t.  86. 
*  Oeoeral  Sjstom  of  Sargery,  by  Dr.  Laarence  HiiUter.     6tb  ed.     Loxidon,  17t 

Vol.  i.  p.  164 
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The  sources  of  danger  enumerated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  have  been 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  account  for  tbeir  extraordinary  fatality  by 
the  nuyorily  of  those  modem  surgical  writers  who  have  alluded  to  the 
subject ;  but  I  must  confess  that  to  me  they  do  not  appear  so.  In 
compound  fractures  the  mortality  is  far  less ;  yet  one  might  naturally 
suppose,  that  when  the  sharp  and  irregular  fragments  arc  pressing 
into  the  flesh,  among  nerves  and  bloodvessels,  the  irritation  and  in- 
flammation would  be  equal,  if  not  more  than  equal  to  the  irrita- 
tion and  consequent  inflammation  produced  by  exposing  a  joint 
surface  to  the  air ;  indeed,  modem  experience  has  sufficiently  shown 
that  these  surfaces  are  much  more  tolerant  of  atmospheric  exposure, 
and  of  the  action  of  many  other  irritants^  than  surgeons  formerly  sup- 
posed. A  clean  incision  into  a  large  joint,  which  exposes  the  synovial 
membranes  to  the  air,  and  which  permits  the  products  of  inflammation 
to  escape  freely,  is  attcndc<l  with  much  less  danger  than  a  small  punc- 
ture which  does  not  at  all  permit  the  air  to  enter*  nor  the  increased 
synovia  and  the  pus  to  escape.  Very  grave  results  sometimes  follow 
&om  large  wounds  into  large  joints,  but  under  judicious  treatment 
such  results  are  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.^  But  Sir  Astley 
evidently  attributes  more  of  the  bad  consequences  to  the  exhausting 
ect*  of  the  eftbrt^  at  repair,  than  to  the  immediate  inflammation 
ulting  from  the  exposure  of  the  joint.  It  is  pretty  certain,  how- 
ever, that  a  majority  of  these  patients  die  at  a  period  too  early  to 
render  this  cause  in  any  considerable  degree  operative. 

As  to  the  bruising  of  the  "muscles  and  tendons,  and  laceration  of 
bloodvessels,"  it  cannot  In;  denied  that  it  must  usually  be  greater  than 
in  ''simple  dislocations;"  and  I  will  not  say  that  it  is  not  in  a  given 
number  of  instances  greater  than  in  the  same  number  of  instances  of 
compound  fractures.  The  tissues  have  often  been  thrust  rudely  through 
by  a  large  and  smooth  bone,  and  the  tendons  have  been  stretched 
violently  or  torn  completely  asunder;  while  occasionally  large  arte- 
ries, which  are  prone  to  hug  the  bones  about  the  joints,  are  lacerated 
and  Icfl  to  bleed.  That  the  importance  of  these  complications,  how- 
ver,  may  not  be  over-estimated,  we  must  state  that  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
mself  has  remarked  how  seldom,  in  compound  dislocations  of  the 
kle-joint,  the  large  arteries  are  injured ;  that  a  tearing  of  the  liga- 
ments and  of  the  tendons  is  almost  as  likely  to  occur  in  simple  dislooa- 
ons  as  in  compound ;  and,  indeed,  that  in  neither  case  are  the  tendons 
ually  ruptured,  but  only  thrust  aside.  Moreover,  the  skin  is  often 
made  to  give  way  not  so  much  from  the  pressure  of  the  round  head 
ithin.  as  from  the  equal  pressure  of  some  sharp  angular  body  from 
thout.  In  all  these  respects,  there  are  many  examples  of  compound 
fractures  which  possess  not  a  whit  of  advantage;  in  which  cases, 
nevertheless,  the  surgeon  feels  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  core. 
In  short,  the  causes  which,  according  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  deter- 
ine  the  extraordinary  fatality  of  these  aocidents,  do  not  sufficiently 

'  I7pon  this  point  Be*  Iha  very  able  article  entitled  "  AmpnUtions  and  Compoand 
Fraotarefl,"  by  John  0.  Stone,  in  the  New  York  Joarual  of  Medioine,  rol.  iii.  of  2d 
p.  316,  Not.  1849. 
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differ  from  those  which  operate  in  eoinponnd  fractures  to  occasion 
so  great  a  difference  in  results,  and  the  fatjilitj  of  compound  disloca- 
tions  remains  unexplained;  or  if  surgical  wi'iters  have  here  and  there 
intimated  the  true  cause,  they  have  failed  to  give  it  its  proper  place 
and  value. 

I  think  the  cause  of  the  greater  fatality  of  compound  dislocations 
over  compound  fractures  is  to  be  found  in  the  simple  fact  tlial  dis- 
locations are  generally  reduced,  and  by  splints  or  other  apparatus 
successfully  maintained  in  place,  while  compound  fractures,  as  uty 
statistical  report  of  cases  has  proven,  are  not  generally  reduced  com- 
pletely, nor  can  they  by  any  means  yet  devised,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
be  maintained  in  place  if  reduced.  Broken  limbs,  whether  simple  or 
compound  in  their  character,  will  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  shorten 
upon  themselves  in  spite  of  the  most  assiduous  and  skilful  attempts 
to  prevent  it.* 

In  adults  most  bones  break  obliquely,  and  cannot  be  made  to  sup- 
port each  other,  and  even  in  transverse  fractures  the  broken  ends  are 
generally  small  compared  with  the  articular  ends  of  the  same  bones, 
and  afford  a  very  uncertain  and  inadequate  support  for  themselves; 
not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  once  bringing  their  ends  into  exact 
apposition  where  the  muscles  are  powerful,  or  where  they  lie  imbedded 
in  a  large  mass  of  flesh  so  that  they  cannot  be  felt.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  dislocated  bones,  whether  simple  or  compound,  are  capable 
when  restored  to  place  of  supporting  themselves;  or  with  only  slight 
assistance,  their  reduction  may  be  maintained  ;  it  is  also  ordinarily  a 
work  of  no  great  difficulty  to  reduce  them. 

Herein,  then,  consists  the  most  important  difference  between  these 
two  classes  of  accidents,  which  are  in  other  respects  so  similar.  In 
the  one,  the  very  nature  of  the  injury  prevents  the  complete  reduc- 
tion, and  the  consequent  violent  strain  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  and 
other  soil  tissues ;  while  in  the  other,  the  nature  of  the  accident  leaver 
it  in  the  power  of  the  surgeon  to  reduce  the  bones,  and  modem  sur- 
gery has  in  a  great  measure  sanctioned  the  practice  of  maintaining 
them  in  place,  in  defiance  of  the  efforts  of  the  muscles,  and  sometimes, 
no  doubt,  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  the  life  of  the  patient. 

Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  tissues  which  have  been  stretched  and 
lacerated,  require  rest  in  order  that  they  may  recover  from  the  offectfl 
of  their  injuries?  And  if  the  soft  part"?  are  really  more  injured  in 
'dislocations  than  in  fractures,  does  not  ihe  indication  for  rest  become, 
for  this  very  reason,  more  imperative  ? 

General  Inferences. — We  have  come,  then,  to  regard  the  shortening 
of  limbs  afler  fractures,  within  certain  limits  and  in  certain  cartes,  as  a 
conservative  circumstance  rather  than  as  a  circumstance  which  th« 
surgeon  should  in  all  cases  seek  to  prevent. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  rest  to  the  muscles,  tendons,  &c.,  in  the  prevention  of 
inflammation  after  compound  dislocations,  since  they  constantly  urge 

*  "Report  on  Deformities  after  Practares.*'  TranR.  Am.  Med.  Amoo.,  vol.  vllt.  1x. 
•sd  jc 


the  greater  danger  of  reducing  those  dislocations,  than  of  leaving  them 
unreduoed;  and  they  do  not  hesitate  to  recbmmeud,  that  in  case  vio- 
lent inflammation  supervenes  upon  the  reduction,  the  bone  shall  im- 
mediately be  again  dislocated.  Galen  speaks  very  explicitly  on  this 
subject,  and  says  that  "the  danger  in  reduction  consists  partly  in  the 
additional  violence  inflicted  on  the  muscles,  and  partly  in  their  being 
then  put  into  a  stretched  state,  whereby  spasms  or  convulsions  are 
brought  on,  and  gangrene  as  the  result  of  the  intense  inflammation 
which  ensues;"  and  Paulus  ^gineta  remarks:  "For  these,  if  reduced, 
occasion  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  sometimes  death ;  the  sur- 
rounding nerves  and  muscles  being  inflamed  by  the  extension,"  kc. 

I  have  already  quoted  from  Sir  Astley  Cooper  the  causes  or  rea- 
Aone  which  he  has  assigned  for  the  fatality  of  compound  dislocations ; 
and  the  same  reasons  have  generally  been  assigned  by  those  who  have 
written  since  his  day;  but  he  has  elsewhere,  when  speaking  of  ex- 
section,  given  place  to  the  very  idea  for  which  we  claim  so  much  pro- 
minence, the  danger  arising  from  a  stretching  of  the  muscles.  Mr. 
Liston,  also,  and  Mr.  Miller,  when  speaking  especially  of  dislocations 
of  the  tibia  at  the  ankle-joint,  refer  to  the  same  source  of  danger. 

Ttralmenl, — Let  us  see  now  the  alternatives  which  surgery  presents 
for  the  treatment  of  these  intractable  accidents. 

1.  Reduction  of  the  bone. 

2.  Non-reduction, 

3.  Amputation. 

4.  Tenotomy. 

5.  Hesection  and  reduction. 

The  questions  for  us  to  consider  are,  first,  by  which  of  these  several 
nietho<ls  is  the  life  of  the  patient  rendered  most  secure?  and  second, 
where,  of  two  or  more  methods,  all  are  equally  safe,  by  which  will  he 
snfter  the  least  maiming  or  mutilation? 

By  Rf'ductian. — We  have  seen  already  how  the  old  surgeons  re- 
garded the  practice  of  reducing  compound  dislocations  of  the  larger 
joints.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  find  in  the  records  of  surgery 
numerous  examples  of  successful  terminations  under  this  practice. 

Dr.  White,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  has  reported  a  case  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  dislocation  was  at  the  ankle-joint.*  Pott  says  he  has  seen 
this  practice  occasionally  succeed,'  and  Mr.  Scott  communicated  to 
the  Lancet  in  March,  1837,  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the 
humerus  succe-ssfully  treated  by  reduction.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  also 
records  several  cases  of  compound  dislocations  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  succes-sfully  treated  by  reduction. 

A  careful  examination,  however,  of  those  cases  reported  by  Sir 
Afltlcy  as  having  been  reduced  without  resection,  and  which  resulted 
in  cures,  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  leave  much  substantial  evidence  in 
favor  of  the  practice ;  or  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  that  it  leaves 
only  a  qualified  evidence  of  its  propriety  in  certain  cases.  He  has 
mentioned  about  sixteen  of  these  examples,  comprising  dislocations  of 


»  White,  Aroer.  Jonrn.  Med.  Sci.,  Not.  1828,  p. 
»  Polt,  Chirnrg.  Works,  vol.  U.  p.  243. 
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the  lower  end  of  the  tibia,  or  of  tbe  tibia  and  fibula,  outwards,  also 
inwards  and  forwards,  all  of  wbich,  save  one  quoted  from  Mr.  Liston, 
'tave  been  reported  to  him  by  other  surgeons,  and  not  one  of  which 
had  he  ever  seen  himself.  Many  of  tbe  cases  are  reported  very  loosely, 
evidently  in  reply  to  circular  letters,  and  from  memory,  without  re- 
corded noteSf  and  by  unknown,  and  in  some  sense  irresponsible  sor- 
geons.  It  is  not  alwa3''S  said  whether  the  wounds  in  tne  soft  parts 
\yrerQ  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bones,  or  by  some  external 
violence ;  yet  this  is  certainly  a  very  material  point  in  determining 
whether  reduction  is  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  or  not.  The 
results,  sometimes  only  attained  aHer  exposure  to  great  bazardsr  are, 
after  all,  often  suiHciently  unfavorable. 

It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  in  Cases  152  and  153,  the  astragalus 
was  comminuted  and  removed,  either  at  first  or  at  a  later  day;  and 
'in  Cases  154,  155,  156,  and  160,  the  tibia,  and  also  probably  the 
fibula,  were  broken,  and  it  does  not  appear  but  that  in  consequence  of 
this  complication  the  limb  became  shortene*!,  and  the  muscles  were 
thus  put  at  rest,  very  much  as  if  the  bones  had  been  retracted;  and 
in  one  of  the  cases  enumerated  imder  161,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
spontaneously  exfoliated.  That  a  comminution,  or  that  any  fracture 
of  the  astragalus  or  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  should  be  regarded  in  these 
cases  as  rendering  the  accident  less  grave,  can  only  be  comprehended 
by  a  full  appreciation  of  the  value  of  relaxation  of  the  muscles. 

The  few  cases  which  remain  afler  this  exclusion  do  indeed  illustrate 
how  nature  and  skill  may  triumph  over  great  difliculties,  but  nothing 
more. 

It  is  possible,  also,  that  some  of  these  examples  of  recovery  aAer 
reduction  may  admit  of  an  explanation  entirely  consistent  with  our 
own  views  of  the  true  source  of  the  danger  in  these  accidents,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  tend  actually  to  confirm  our  doctrines.  I  have  myself 
seen  one  example  of  complete  recovery  a^er  the  reduction  of  a 
compound  dislocation  at  the  ankle-joint,  although  resection  was 
not  practised;  but  in  this  case,  all  the  tissues,  or  nearly  all  which 
suffered  any  injury,  were  coraj)lctely  torn  asunder,  and  therefore 
wholly  removed  from  the  danger  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The 
example  to  which  we  allude  is  the  following :  On  the  SOth  of  Oct. 
1858,  John  Bourquard,  s&t,  30,  was  caught  in  the  tow-lino  of  a  canal 
boat,  causing  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  right  ankle-joint.  I 
I  found  the  foot,  immediately  after  the  accident,  thrown  completely  book 
against  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  the  integuments  in  front  of  the  joint, 
as  well  as  all  of  the  tendons  and  ligaments  on  this  side,  being  com- 
pletely torn  asunder,  while  the  tendo-Achillis,  and  the  tendons  behind 
both  of  the  malleoli,  with  the  corresponding  integuments,  were  unin- 
jured. This  immmnty  of  the  tissues  behind  the  malleoli  wa^  due  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  foot  was  drawn,  namely,  directly  back- 
wards. Everything  which  had  suffered  a  strain  being  thoroughly 
severed,  I  did  not  nesitatc  to  attempt  to  save  the  limb  without  re- 
section. The  reduction  was  accomplished  very  easily.  The  leg  and 
foot  were  placed  in  a  box  filled  with  bran,  ana  cool  water  dressings 
were  applied  to  the  portion  which  was  exposed.    On  the  22d  of  No- 
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vember,  the  limb  was  removed  from  the  bran  to  a  pillow,  the  union 
being  sufficient  not  to  demand  so  much  lateral  support.  About  the 
first  of  March  he  kit  the  hospital,  the  wound  baring  closed,  but  the 
ankle  remaining  swollen  and  stiff. 

I  have  also  during  the  last  year  seen  two  cases  in  which  the  foot 
has  been  nearly  severetl  from  the  leg  through  the  ankle-joint,  by  means 
of  a  "reaper."  In  each  case  the  patient  was  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  machine,  and  one  of  the  blades  cut  horizontally  from  side  to 
side,  severing  everything  except  about  three  inches  of  integument  in 
front,  and  the  extensor  tendons  of  the  toes.  In  the  first  instance,  having 
seen  the  patient,  a  gentleman  nearly  sixty  Nxars  of  age,  within  three 
or  four  hours  of  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  injury,  I  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly exhausted  by  the  hemorrhage.  Both  malleoli  were  cut  off 
smoothly,  the  knife  having  severed  the  limb  so  exactly  through  the 
joint,  as  to  have  touched  the  cartilage  at  but  one  or  two  points.  Having 
aectired  the  bloodvessels,  I  replaced  the  foot,  and  after  a  few  days  of 
attendance  I  left  bira  in  the  charge  of  an  excellent  young  surgeon, 
Dr.  Robertson,  of  Lancaster,  N.  Y.,  to  whose  diligence  and  skill  the 
patient  is  no  doubt  mainly  indebted  for  his  recovery.  After  the  lapse 
of  nearly  one  year  he  is  able,  by  the  assistance  of  a  shoe  furnished  with 
lateral  supports,  to  walk  very  well.  In  the  second  case,  which  was 
only  brought  to  my  notice  some  months  after  the  accident  occurred, 
in  consequence  of  a  troublesome  fistula  near  the  ankle-joint,  the  re- 
covery had  been  complete  except  that  a  small  fragment  of  one  of  the 
malleoli  was  necrosed  and  required  removal. 

Br,  Eli  Hunl,  of  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  equally  fortunate  in  a  case 
of  comj>ound  dislocation  of  the  shoulder-joint.  This  was  in  the  person 
of  G.  T.,  aet.  80,  who  was  caught  in  the  gearing  of  a  thrashing  machine 
on  the  18th  of  Feb.  1852,  which  having  drawn  him  in  with  great  force 
dislocated  the  head  of  the  left  humerus  downwards  through  the  integu- 
ments into  the  axilla.  Reduction  was  accomplished  according  to  the 
method  recommended  by  Nathan  Smith,  by  pulling  from  each  wrist 
at  right  angles  with  the  body,  while  the  operator  himself  seized  the 
naked  head  of  the  humerus  with  his  left  hand,  his  right  resting  upon 
the  top  of  tlic  shoulder,  and  pushed  it  into  place.  The  time  occupied 
in  the  reduction  was  about  thirty  seconds.  The  forearm  was  then 
suspended  in  a  sling,  and  the  venous  hemorrhage,  occasione^l  by  a 
rupture  of  the  subclavian  vein,  was  arrested  by  compression.  The 
tCRumentary  wound,  between  three  and  four  inches  in  length,  was 
sobsequently  closed  by  sutures,  and  cool  water-dressings  were  applied. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  wound  had  united  by  first  intention,  and  the 
man  was  walking  about  his  room.  In  less  than  a  month  he  was  dis- 
missed cured,  and  in  the  following  harvest  he  was  able  to  cut  his  owti 
bay  and  grain,  and  to  use  his  arm  as  before  the  accident.* 

Miller  and  Hoifrnan  reduced  successfully  a  compound  dislocation 
of  the  knee/'  and  Oalli  has  communicated  a  similar  case  to  Malgaigne.-* 

»  Hard,  Boffilo  Med.  Joiirn.,  vol.  ix.  p,  119. 

'  Killer  nnd  HotTman,  Lnndou  Med.  Rt^poa.,  vol.  xxtr.  p.  34C. 

>  O&m,  MAlgaigue,  op.  cit.,  t.  il.  p.  !J&8. 
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Whether  either  of  the  last  three  mentioned  examples  admit  of  the 
same  explanation  as  the  precetling  three,  I  am  nnable  to  say,  but 
whether  they  do  or  do  not,  they  are  too  exceptional  in  their  character 
to  prejudice  the  argument  materially  which  we  shall  hereafter  make 
in  favor  of  resection. 

Non- Reduction. — On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find 
an  equal  numberof  cases  of  compound  dislocations,  unreduced,  which 
have  terminated  favorably.  The  fact  is,  no  doubt,  that  at  the  present 
day  very  few  surgeons  would  feci  themselves  justiiied  in  leaving  a 
bone  out  of  place  unle^ss  they  proceeded  to  amputate.  In  the  TVotw- 
actions  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society  for  1855,  I  have  re- 
ported (Case  16  of  Tibia  and  Fibula,  p.  87)  a  compound  dislocation 
at  the  ankle-joint,  which,  being  unreduced,  terminated  fatally  on  the 
twenty-eighth  day.  This  is  the  only  example  of  a  compound  dislo- 
cation of  a  long  bone,  left  um-educed,  which  has  fallen  under  my 
observation;  excepting,  of  course,  those  cases  in  which  amputation 
was  immediately  practisetl. 

The  united  testimony,  however,  of  the  old  surgeons,  who  generally 
neither  amputated  nor  adopted  the  method  of  resection,  but  who  re- 
commended and  practised  non-reduction,  is,  that  it  is  much  more  safe 
to  leave  these  bones  unreduced,  than  to  reduce  them  without  resec- 
tion; and  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their  opiaiona 
in  this  matter.  But  whether  it  would  be  more  safe  to  leave  such 
limbs  unreduced,  or  having  practised  resection  to  restore  tliem,  is 
another  question,  in  which  the  advantage  and  comparative  safety  of 
the  latter  practice  is  too  obvious  to  require  explanation  or  defence. 

Amputation. — Sajs  Pott:  *'Whcn  this  accident  (dislocation  of  the 
ankle)  is  accompanied,  as  it  sometimes  is,  with  a  wound  of  the  integu- 
ments of  the  inner  ankle,  and  that  made  by  the  protrusion  of  the  bone, 
it  not  unfrequently  ends  in  a  fatal  gangrene,  unless  preventad  by 
timely  amputation,  though  I  have  several  times  seen  it  do  very  well 
without."  And  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  speaking  of  compound  disloca- 
tions of  the  ankle-joint,  remarks  :  •*  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  the  f)rac- 
ticc  to  amputate  limbs  for  this  accident,  and  the  operation  was  then 
thought  absolutely  necessary  for  the  jireservation  of  life,  by  some  of 
our  best  surgeons/'  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  hy  what  reasoning  sur- 
geons of  "  thirty  years  ago"  had  fallen  back  upon  this  desperate  romedy. 
Both  reduction  and  non-reduction  having  proven  eminently  hazardous, 
in  tlie  absence  of  perhaps  both  knowledge  and  cxj>erieDCc  in  resec- 
tion, they  finally  adopted  the  alternative  of  amputation,  as  that  which 
after  all  must  give  to  the  patient  the  best  chauce  for  life;  and  were 
no  other  alternatives  to  be  presented,  this  would  be  our  choice  in  a 
large  proportion  of  cases. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  amputation  is  an  expedient 
.wholly  free  from  danger;  or,  indeed,  that  the  chances  of  the  patient 
'are  in  the  average  very  greatly  increased  by  this  practice.  Of  thirteen 
amputations  made  for  compound  dislocations  at  the  ankle-joint,  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh,  only  two  resulted  in  the  recovery  of 
the  patients.'      Alluding  to  which,  Mr.  Fergusson   remarks ;    "  An 

t  >  fidiiib.  Med.  HoDCbljr,  Aag.  1644. 
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amount  of  mortality  which  may  well  incline  the  surgeon  to  act  npon 
the  doctrine  inculcated  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper."  (To  attempt  to  save 
the  limb  by  reduction).  But  Mr.  Fergusson  has  added  a  sentiment 
which  accords  very  closely  with  my  own  experience  and  opinions. 
*'  I  fear,  however,  that  in  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  save 
the  foot  (by  reduction)  the  results  in  all  the  cases  have  not  met  with 
the  same  publicity ;  that  the  instances  whore  amputation  has  been 
afterwards  necessary,  or  where  death  has  l>een  the  consequence,  have 
not  always  been  recorded  ;  and,  from  what  I  have  myself  seen,  I  would 
caution  the  inexperienced  practitioner  from  being  over-sanguine  in 
anticipating  a  happy  result  in  every  example." 

J9y  Tenotomy. — As  a  means  of  overcoming  the  resistance  of  the  mus- 
cles, and  for  the  purpose  especially  of  facilitating  the  reduction,  teno- 
tomy has  been  proposed.  First  by  Dieffenbach  in  cases  of  ancient 
aoreduced  luxations ;  but  Wm.  Iley,  Jr.,  was  the  first  to  make  a  prac- 
tical application  of  this  suggestion  iu  a  case  of  compound  dislocation. 
After  cutting  the  tendo-AchiUis,  the  ankle  being  dislocatetl,  tlie  reduc- 
tion was  easily  effected,  but  a  stroag  tendency  to  displacement  back- 
wards remained,  and  he  was  obligea  afterwards  to  cut  the  tendons  of 
the  tibialis  posticus  and  flexor  longus  digitorum/  * 

This  method,  based  in  some  degree  upon  a  very  correct  notion  of 
the  principal  sources  of  difficulty,  I  regard  as  totally  impracticable,  at 
least  to  any  useful  or  adequate  extent.  In  order  to  be  efficient,  all 
the  tendons  passing  the  articulations  must  be  cut,  or  nearly  all  of 
them ;  and  I  doubt  whether  the  judgment  of  any  discreet  surgeon  will 
ever  sanction  such  an  extreme,  I  might  almost  say,  such  an  absurd 
measure.  Nor  do  I  think  that  in  the  point  of  view  in  wliich  we  are 
jiow  considering  this  subject,  having  reterence  onlv  to  the  question  of 
danger,  if  the  cutting  of  the  tendons  was  sufficiently  extensive  to  have 
any  real  effect  in  facilitating  the  reduction,  the  practice  would  be  found 
to  have  any  advantage  over  other  methods  known  to  be  eminently 
dangerous. 

By  Rusectton. — Finally,  resection  presents  itself  for  our  consideration 
as  the  only  remaining  surgical  expedient. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the  early  writers  understood  the  effects 
of  a  constant  straiq  upon  the  muscles  in  increasing  the  danger  of 
spasms,  inflammation,  and  death ;  but  in  general  they  have  suggested 
no  remedy  but  non-reduction  or  amputation.  Hippocrates,  however, 
uses  the  following  language,  after  speaking  of  resection  of  protruding 
b«:>ne8  iu  accidental  amputations,  or  in  fractures  of  the  fingers;  "Com- 
plete resections  of  bones  at  the  joints,  whether  the  foot,  the  hand,  the 
leg,  the  ankle,  the  forearm,  the  wrist,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  attended 
with  danger,  uiiless  one  be  cut  off  at  once  by  deliquium  animi,  or  if 
continuea  fever  supervene  on  the  fourth  day."  To  which  passage  the 
translator  adds  the  following  note:  "This  paragraph  on  resection  of 
the  bones  in  compound  dislocations  and  fractures  contains  almost  all 
the  information  on  the  subject  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
ancient  medicine."     Celsns  notices  the  practice  of  resection  in  com- 

'  U«7,  Tnms.  of  Provino.  H«d.  and  Surg.  Abboo.,  rol.  xU.  p.  171, 1844. 
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pound  dislocations  veiy  Ijriefly,  as  follows:  "Si  nudum  os  eniinet, 
impeditnentum  semper  iuturum  est ;  ideo  quod  excedit,  abscindendoxa 
est." 

Mr.  Hey,  of  Leeds,  was  the  first  of  modern  surgeons  who  called 
especial  attention  to  the  value  of  resection  in  compound  dislocations. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Parks,  of  Liverpool,  in  an  "  Account  of  a  new 
method  of  treating  Diseases  of  the  Joints  of  the  Knee  and  Elbow," 
ftdvocates  the  practice  of  resection  in  certain  cases  of  diseases  of  these 
joints,  but  especially  in  ''afleotions  of  the  joints  produced  by  external 
violence." 

Mr.  Lev^ille,  in  France  also,  following,  as  be  afiinns,  tbe  guidance 
of  Hippocrates,  has  advocated  a  similar  practice, 

Velpcau.  Syme,  Fergusson,  Erichscn,  Miller,  Liston,  Chelius,  Lizars, 
Gibson^  Noma,  under  certJiin  circumstances,  and  especially  where  the 
bones  cannot  otherwise  be  reduced,  and  where  the  dislocations  occur 
in  certain  jointa,  and  especially  the  elbow  and  ankle-joints,  recommend 
resection.  To  which  names  we  may  add  that  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
who  has  considered  the  subject,  as  applied  to  the  ankle-joint,  quite  at 
length,  and  who  says :  "  I  have  known  no  case  of  death  when  iha  ox- 
treiiiiliek  of  the  bone"  (tibia,  at  the  ankle)  "  have  been  sawed  off, 
although  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  some  cases  which  termi'- 
nate<l  fatally  when  this  was  not  done" 

Why  resection  should  diminish  the  danger  to  life,  by  placing  at  rest 
the  injured  musciea,  has  been  already  sufficiently  considered;  but  it 
seems  not  improbable  that,  if  synovial  membranes  are  actually  more 
susceptible  of  violent  and  dangerous  inflammations  than  the  other 
tissues  about  the  joints,  then  would  this  source  of  danger  be  removed 
just  in  proportion  as  the  synovial  membranes  themselves  are  removed. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  argument  used  by  Sir  Astley ;  and  Mr.  South, 
in  a  note  to  Chelius,  when  referring  to  this  fact,  has  mode  the  follow- 
ing  statement : — 

"  In  compound  dislocations  of  the  ankle-joint,  with  protrusion  of  the 
shin-bone  through  the  wound,  most  English  surgeons  saw  off  the  joint 
end,  not  merely  to  render  reduction  more  easy,  but  also,  according  to 
Sir  Astley  Cooper's  opinions,  to  lessen  the  suppurative  process,  by 
diminishing  the  synovial  surface.  This  mode  of  practice  is  certainly 
not  commonly  followed  in  reference  to  other  joints,  and  the  vounger 
Clino  was  always  opposed  to  its  being  resorted  to  in  dialocate*!  ankle." 

The  following  case,  having  occurred  under  my  own  eye,  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  value  of  the  principle  which  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  establish : — 

Samuel  Adamson,  of  Buffalo,  ret.  24,  was  caught  by  the  cable  of  a 
vessel,  Juno  17, 1855,  dislocating  the  loft  tibia  at  its  lower  end  inwanls, 
and  breaking  the  fibula  two  inches  above  the  ankle.  I  was  imme- 
diately called,  and  found  the  tibia  protruding  through  the  skiu  about 
three  inches.  The  periosteum  was  torn  up,  and  the  cartilaginous  sur- 
face of  the  end  of  the  bone  was  roughened.  His  thigh  was  also 
severely  bruised  and  lacerated,  but  the  bone  was  not  broken. 

Dr.  Boardman  assisting  me,  we  attempted  to  reduce  the  bones,  but 
with  our  hands  we  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.    I  proceeded  imme- 
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diately  to  remove  about  one  inch  and  a  half  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
tibia  with  the  saw.  The  remaining  portion  was  then  brought  easily 
into  place,  and  the  wound  dressed  with  sutures,  adhesive  straps,  band- 
ages, and  light  splints.  On  the  same  day  he  became  an  inmate  of  the 
marine  wards  at  the  Hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Wilcox,  through  whose  politeness  I  was  permitted 
to  see  him  frequently. 

The  wound  in  the  leg  healed  kindly,  with  only  a  slight  amount 
of  inflammation  and  suppuration.  Violent  inflammation,  however, 
occurred  in  the  thigh,  followed  by  extensive  suppuration  and  slough- 
ing. This,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  by  far  the  most  serious  injury,  and 
that  which  most  endangered  his  life  and  dela^'ed  hia  recovery. 

After  about  two  months,  the  ankle  was  in  such  a  conditio»  ae  Ut 
require  little  or  no  further  attention.  The  fragments  of  the  fibu:la  had 
shortened  upon  each  other  and  were  united,  so  that  the  tibia  rested 
upon  the  astragalus.  It  was  nearly  two  months,  however,  before  he 
began  to  walk,  owing  to  the  condition  of  his  thigh. 

Aug.  24,  1856,  fourteen  months  aAer  the  accident,  Adamson-  called 
at  my  office.  He  was  then  employed  again  as  a  sailor  on  board  the 
schooner  Sebastopol,  and  performed  all  the  duties  of  an  ordinary  deck 
hand.  His  leg  is  shortened  one  inch  and  a  quarter;  from  ^ich,  it 
seems,  that  there  has  been  some  deposit  upon  the  end  of  the  bone. 
vbicb  has  compensated  for  one-quarter  of  an  inch  of  that  which  I 
removed.  The  ankle  is  perfect  in  its  form,  being  neither  turned  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  and  he  treads  square  and  firm  upon  the  sole  of 
his  foot.  There  is  considerable  freedom  of  motion,  esiK:oially  in,  fk^xion 
and  extension.  Occasionally  it  becomes  a  little  swollen  and  painful. 
^  In  a  case  of  compound  dislocation  of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus, 
occurring  also  under  my  own  observation,  ana  recorded  in  the  Traris- 
actions  of  tite  New  York  Slate  Medical  Society  for  18o&  (p.  27,  Case  14), 
in  which  reduction  was  followed  by  death,  I  have  now  much  reason 
to  believe  that  if  I  had  practised  resection  before  the  reduction,  my 
patient's  chances  for  recovery  w^ould  have  been  greatly  mcreased; 
perhaps  also  the  case  ol*  compound  dislocation  at  the  wrist-joint  re- 
cordea  in  the  same  vol.  (p.  68),  in  which^  having  reduced  the  bones, 
I  was  subsequently  compelled  to  amputate,  may  equally  illustrate  the 
hazard  to  which  the  practice  of  reduction  without  resection  must  often 
expose  the  patient. 

The  same  remarks  I  will  venture  to  apply  to  the  case  of  compound 
dislocation  of  the  hip,  of  which  I  have  already  sjwken  as  having  oc- 
curred in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Walker,  of  Charlestown,  Mass.  Had  the 
head  of  the  femur  been  resected  before  its  reduction,  I  cannot  doubt 
but  that  the  unfortunate  man's  chances  for  recovery  would  have  been 
very  greatly  improved. 

Thus,  if  wo  consider  the  question  of  the  life  of  the  jiatient  only,  the 
argument  and  the  testimony  seem  to  favor  resection  in  a  great  ma- 
jority of  cases  of  compound  dislocatdons  occurring  in  large  joints,  and 
in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  of  similar  accidents  in  the  smaller 
joints.  It  is  certainly  more  safe  than  non-reduction  or  reduction 
46 
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without  resection^  and  it  is  probably  quite  as  safe  as  amputation  or 
tenotomy. 

But  there  is  another  question,  which  ia,  in  our  estimation,  secondary 
to  the  one  now  considered,  but  which  is  often  in  the  estimation  of  tht 
patient  himself,  of  the  first  importance — namely,  by  which  method 
mW  he  suffer  the  least  maiming  or  mutilation? 

This  question  I  do  not  find  it  difficult  to  answer.  Certainly  it  is 
not  by  non-reductiou  or  by  amputation ;  and,  putting  tenotomy  aside, 
it  is  now  a  question  only  between  reduction  without  resection,  and 
reduction  with  resection.  These  two  methods,  one  of  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  to  be  fraught  with  danger,  and  the  other  of  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  relatively  safe,  arc  now  to  be  compared 
in  a  point  of  view  in  which  their  antagonisms  are  perhaps  leas  con- 
spicuous, yet  sufBcieutly  marked. 

First.  In  either  case  the  inflammation  consequent  upon  the  injury 
may  be  violent,  and  the  recovery  slow  and  tedious.  The  same  argu- 
ments, however,  which  we  have  applied  to  the  quesliijn  of  the  com- 
parative danger  of  the  two  modes,  must  apply  with  nearly  equal  force 
to  this  question  of  maiming ;  since  the  amount  of  maiming  must  often 
be  governed  by  the  intensity  and  duration  of  the  inflammation,  and 
upon  this  point  the  testimony  has  been  sho^>Ti  to  be  in  favor  of  re- 
jection. 

It  wDl  be  observed  that  not  only  is  the  danger  of  maiming  rendered 
more  considerable  by  reduction  without  resection,  because  the  inflam- 
mation is  so  much  more  likely  to  extend  to  the  teudons  and  musclee, 
causing  them  to  adhere  to  each  other,  and  to  become  subsequently 
atrophied,  a  condition  from  which  they  often  never  completely  recover, 
but  also  because  the  ligimientH  and  capsules  of  the  joints,  with  the 
synovial  surfaces,  are  in  consequence  encroached  upon,  and  the  free- 
dom of  motion  is  ever  afterwards  greatly  restricted,  if  not  completely 
lost.  This  marked  impairment  of  the  functions  of  the  joint  does  not 
always  luippen,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  does  generally.  Indeed 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  these  accidents  to  be  followed,  after 
ulcerations  of  the  cartilage,  by  copious  bony  deposits  in  and  around  the 
joints. 

How  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  with  these  joints  after  resection?  I 
have  thus  far  heard  of  no  cases  in  which  complete  anchvloais  resulted; 
but  in  all  considerable  freedom  of  motion  has  returned,  and  iu  some 
the  restoration  iu  this  respect  hu^  been  nearly  or  quite  as  complete  aa 
before  the  accident. 

Says  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Northampton:  "Several  cases  of  compound 
dislocation  of  the  ankle  have  fallen  under  my  care,  and  it  has  been 
uniformly  my  practice  to  take  oft'  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  and 
to  lay  the  limb  in  a  state  of  semiflexion  upon  splints;  by  this  means 
a  great  degree  of  painful  extension,  and  the  consequent  high  degree 
of  iuflummation,  are  avoided.  The  splints  I  used  are  excavated  wood, 
and  much  wider  tlian  those  in  common  use,  with  thick  movable  pads 
stuffed  with  wool.  I  keep  the  parla  constantly  wetted  with  a  solution  of 
liquor  ammonite  acetatis,  without  removing  the  bandage.  In  my  very 
early  life,  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago,  I  saw  many  attempts  to  reduce 
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compound  dislocations  withoat  removing  anj  part  of  the  tibia;  but, 
to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  they  all  ended  unfavorably,  or,  at  least, 
in  ampatation.  By  the  method  which  I  have  pursued,  as  above  men- 
tioned, I  have  generally  succeeded  in  saving  the  foot,  and  in  preserving 
a  tolerable  articulation." 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  made  a  valuable  experiment  to  determine 
the  condition  of  the  new  joint  under  these  circumstances;  and  the 
vast  number  of  cases  in  which  resection  has  now  been  practised  in 
cases  of  caries  of  the  articulating  surfaces,  and  their  results,  add  still 
more  substantial  proofe  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  joints  after  such 
operations. 

"  I  made  an  incision  upon  the  lower  extremity  of  the  tibia,  at  the 
inner  ankle  of  a  dog,  and  cutting  the  inner  portion  of  the  ligament  of 
the  ankle-joint,  I  produced  a  compound  dislocation  of  the  bone  in- 
wards. I  then  sawed  off  the  whole  cartilaginous  extremity  of  the 
tibia,  returned  the  bone  upon  the  astragalus,  closed  the  integuments 
by  suture,  and  bandaged  the  limb  to  preserve  the  bone  in  this  situa- 
tion. Considerable  inflammation  and  suppuration  followed;  and  in  a 
week  the  bandage  was  removed.  When  the  wound  had  been  for 
several  weeks  perfectly  healed,  I  dissected  the  limb.  The  ligament 
of  the  joint  was  still  defective  at  the  part  at  which  it  bad  been  cut. 
From  the  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia  there  grew  a  ligamento-carti- 
laginous  substance,  which  proceeded  to  the  surface  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  astragalus  to  which  it  adhered.  The  cartilage  of  the  astra- 
^lus  appeared  to  be  absorbed  only  in  one  small  part;  there  was  no 
cavity  between  the  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  cartila^nous  surface  of 
the  astragalus.  A  free  motion  existed  between  the  tibia  and  astragalus 
which  was  permitted  by  the  length  and  flexibility  of  the  ligamentous 
substance  above  described,  so  as  to  give  the  advantage  of  a  joint  where 
no  synovial  articulation  or  cavity  was  to  be  found.  This  experiment 
not  only  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  parts  are  restored,  but  also 
the  advantage  of  passive  motion;  for  if  the  part  be  frequently  moved, 
the  intervening  substance  becomes  entirely  ligamentous;  but  if  it  be 
left  perfectly  at  rest  for  a  length  of  time,  osaific  action  proceeds  from 
the  extremity  of  the  tibia  into  the  ligamentous  substance,  and  thus 
produces  an  ossiflc  anchylosis." 

Second.  It  is  not  probable,  moreover,  since  the  limb  can  be  retained 
in  place  so  much  more  easily  after  resection,  that  it  will  actually,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  be  found  to  have  been  retained  in  place  more  per- 
fectly? Even  after  simple  dislocations,  especially  in  those  occurring 
at  the  ankle-joint,  great  deformity  and  much  maiming  are  the  not 
unfrequent  results,  and  that  too  when  all  diligence  and  c-are  have  been 
employed.  It  has  been  impossible  alwijys  to  maintain  a  perfect  appo- 
sition in  the  articulating  surfaces.  How  much  greater  must  be  this 
difficulty  in  cases  of  compound  dislocations! 

Third.  The  only  argument  which  remains  in  favor  of  reduction 
without  resection  is  the  necessary  shortening  of  the  limb  after  resec- 
tion. But  this  need  seldom  perhaps  to  exceed  three-quarters  of  an 
inch,  and  oft«a  not  more  than  half  an  inch ;  an  amount  of  shortening 
which,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to  prove  when  treating  of  fractures,  does 
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not  necessarily  produce  a  halt,  and  which  indeed  is  often  not  known 
to  exist  by  the  patient  himsfelf. 

Finally.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  author  intends  to  recom- 
mend resection  as  a  imiversal  practice  in  cases  of  compound  disloca- 
tions of  the  long  bones.  He  has  only  sought  to  determine  in  a  general 
manner  its  relative  value  as  compared  with  other  modes  of  procedure; 
and  especially  has  it  been  his  intention  to  bring  more  prominently 
into  view  the  importance  of  rest  and  relaxation  to  the  muscles,  as  an 
element  in  the  treatment  most  essential  to  success.  To  declare  its 
special  application  to  cased  would  demand  a  treatise  more  elaborate 
than  it  was  proposed  to  write.  If,  however,  one  were  to  speak  of  the 
individual  bones  only,  there  seems  sufficient  authority  in  the  facts  and 
arguments  already  presented  to  conclude  that  resection  is  applicable 
to  certain  compound  dislocations  of  the  clavicle,  humerus,  radius  and 
ulna,  fingers,  femur,  tibia  and  fibula,  and  toes;  in  short,  to  a  certain 
proportion  of  all  these  accidents  occurring  in  the  long  bones  of  the 
extremities. 

If  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  the  limb  without  resection,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  success  will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  care,  attention,  and  skill  bestowed  upon  the  treatment.  Cool  or 
tepid  water-dressings,  according  as  the  indications  or  the  sensations  of 
the  patient  seem  to  demand,  are  among  the  most  valuable  remedial 
agents.  The  limb  must  be  maintained  in  a  position  of  rest,  combined 
with  moderate  elevation;  and  the  bran-dressings,  recommended  in 
compound  fractures,  will  be  found  occasionally  useful. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CONGENITAL   DISLOCATIONS. 
§  1.  General  Observations  and  History. 

We  have  omitted,  until  this  moment,  to  speak  of  Congenital  Dislo- 
cations, because,  whatever  theory  of  causation  we  adopt,  dissections 
have  shown  that  they  are  generally,  in  some  sense,  pathologic,  or  are 
accompanied  with  such  essential  modifications  of  the  anatomical  struc- 
tures as  to  separate  them  entirely  from  ordinary  traumatic  luxations, 
which  alone  constitute  the  proper  subjects  of  consideration  in  the  pre- 
sent treatise.  In  relation  to  congenital  dislocations,  we  shall  find  it 
neces.sary  to  establish  systems  of  etiology,  symptomatology;  prognosis, 
and  treatment,  having  very  f^w  points  in  common  with  traumatic  dis- 
locations. Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  occur,  in  examples  of  intra- 
uterine traumatic  luxations,  existing  at  birth  without  either  original 
or  accidental  malformations  of  the  articulations,  or  of  the  adjacent 
muscular,  tendinous,  or  ligamentous  structures ;  yet  only  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  warrant  the  intrusion  of  the  subject  in  this  place. 

It  is  probable  that  congenital  displacements  may  occur  in  all  the 
articulations  of  the  skeleton ;  and  in  most  of  them  their  existence  has 
been  already  established  by  dissections.     Until  within  a  few  years, 
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liowever,  the  attention  of  surgeons  has  been  almost  entirely  directed 
to  congenital  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  and  hip. 

Hippocrates,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Articulis,"  speaks  expressly  of  dis- 
locations of  the  hip  occurring  in  the  mother's  womb,  comprising  them 
tinder  the  same  order  with  the  different  varieties  of  club-foot. 

Avicenna  and  Ambrose  Pan5  have  each  mentioned  original  disloca- 
tions of  the  hip  ;  but  the  first  to  record  an  example  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  was  Kerkring;  in  which  case,  death  having  occurred 
during  infancy,  he  was  able  to  verify  his  opinion  by  an  autopsy, 
Chauf^sier  has  reported,  in  the  Bnlklin  tie  la  FaculU  et  de  la  Societe  (le 
Midecine,  An.  1811  and  1812.  the  case  of  an  infant,  upon  which  he 
discovered,  at  birth,  two  dislocations,  one  at  the  scapulo-humeral  arti- 
culation, and  the  other  at  the  coxo-femoral.  In  1788,  Palletta,  of  Milan, 
published,  under  the  title  of  Adversaria  Chirurgica,  a  collection  of 
observations,  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  has  described  certain 
congenital  malformations  of  the  hip-joint;  and  in  1820,  he  published 
another  work,  entitled  Exercitat tones  Pathohgicm,  where  he  enters  into 
a  more  complete  exposition  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  these  de- 
formities. 

In  1826,  Dupuytren  read,  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  memoir 
upon  the  lameness  produced  by  the  orifirinal  displacement  of  the 
femur ;  and  in  the  Leqons  Orales,  published  in  the  collections  of  the 
Sydenham  Society,  may  be  found  a  full  record  of  the  views  and  obser- 
vations of  this  distinguished  surgeon. 

The  writings  of  Dupuytren  seem,  more  than  anything  previously 
written,  to  have  directed  the  attention  of  surgeons  and  pathologists  to 
this  interesting  subject,  and  to  have  given  a  new  impulse  to  investi- 
gation. 

From  this  time,  various  treatises  have  been  written  by  eminent 
surgeons,  many  of  which  are  characterized  by  profound  thought,  care- 
ful investigation,  and  practical  experiment. 

Among  those  who  have  furnished  us  lately  with  elaborate  treatises, 
or  with  more  precise  practical  information  upon  this  subject,  the  fol- 
lowing names  deserve  to  be  especially  mentioned :  Breschet,*  Coillard- 
Billioni^re,*  Lehoux,'  Sandiforte,*  Duval  and  Lafond.  Humbert  and 
Jacquier,  Bouvier,*  S^dillot,*^  Gerdy,  Polini^re,  Wrolik,'  Guerin,"  Pa- 
rise,**  Pravaz,'   Carnochan,"  and  Robert  Smith.'* 

'  BrMofa«<t,  Rt-p«rtoire  d'Anatoniie  M  de  Phv^^fologie. 

*  Catllard-Billioni^re,  Th^e  Inaugurnle,  1828. 
'  Lehoax,  Thest*  luaaguralu,  18:H,  Paris. 

*  SAndifortv,  Thesis,  SusUine<l  before  the  Facalty  of  Med.  of  Leydea. 
'  Dnral  and  Lafond,  Hambert  and  JaeqiiiKr.  Bnuvitr.     S«e  Pravaz. 

*  8CMlinot,Journ.  de  Coiiuaiii.  Med.-Cliimrg.,  Ib38. 
'  Gerdy,  PoliultrH,  Wrulik.     S**e  Praraz. 

'  Onerin,  R**o))^rcb*'fl  sur  left  Luxatinns  Cong^nitalea ;  par  Jules  Oa6rin,  Parlfi,  1841* 

*  Pariae,  Archiv.  (i^ii.  de  M6<1..  I>42. 

^  Pravaa,  Traits  Th^rii^ue  «t  Pratique  d*^  Laxaticms  CongeidUlus  da  Feniar,  siiivi 
d'u»  A[»{»eiidicM  sur  la  Propliylaxie  des  Luxatioua  Spo»tau6eB :  parCli.  G.  Pravaz, 
L/on.  1847. 

>'  C'arDocliau,  A  TraatiBv  on  t1i«  Etiology,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  of  Congenital 
]>talr»cAtions  of  the  Head  of  the  K«mur;  by  John  Murray  Camochan,  New  York,  1850, 

*'  R.  Smith,  A  Trealise  on  Fractures  in  lh«  Viiioity  of  Joiuta,  and  on  Certain  Acci- 
dental  and  Congenital  Uinloeatlunii,  Dublin,  1S54. 
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§  2.  Etiologt. 

Hippocrates  says  that  the  bones  of  the  extremities  may  be  disar- 
ticulated during  intra-uterine  life  by  falls  or  blows,  or  by  injuries  of 
any  kind,  inflicted  directly  upon  the  abdomen  of  the  mother. 

Ambrose  Far^,  while  admitting  the  efficiency  of  the  several  causes 
named  by  Hippocrates,  believed  also  that  the  contractions  of  the 
womb,  and  violence  employed  by  the  accoucheur  were  occasionally 
adequate  to  the  production  of  the  same  results.  He  taught,  moreover, 
that  the  position  of  the  foetus  itself  might  favor  the  displacement ; 
and  that,  in  some  instances,  an  articular  abscess,  insufficient  depth  of 
the  socket  with  a  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  were  competent  to  determine 
the  expulsion  of  the  head  of  the  femur  &om  its  natural  position. 

S^Uot  regards  a  softening  and  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  as  the 
most  frequent  cause. 

Parise  and  Malgaigne  are  disposed  to  attribute  a  majority  of  these 
cases  to  hydrarthrosis,  or  water  in  the  joints.  Says  Malgaigne :  "  For 
myself,  after  having  long  meditated  upon  this  subject,  I  nave  come  to 
think  that  inflammation  of  the  joints  enjoys  a  grand  role,  both  in 
coxo-femoral  dislocations  and  in  many  others,  and  even  also  in  various 
congenital  malformations  generally  ascribed  to  arrest  of  development." 
This  writer  admits,  however,  that  it  will  not  do  to  generalize  too  much 
in  this  matter,  arid  that  the  etiology  of  congenital  luxations  is  probably 
as  complex  as  that  of  luxations  after  birth. 

Chaussier  seems  to  have  regarded  muscular  contraction,  or  the 
occurrence  of  an  intra-uterine  convulsion,  as  the  cause  of  the  example 
of  congenital  dislocation  of  both  humerus  and  femur  seen  and  recorded 
by  him.  Since  whom  Gu6rin  has  greatly  extended  the  application 
of  this  doctrine,  having  embraced  in'  the  same  etiologic  formula  all 
or  nearly  all  congenital  dislocations.  Gu^rin  ascribes  to  muscular 
contraction  in  one  form  or  another,  and  to  corresponding  muscular 
paralysis,  not  only  dislocations  of  the  femur  and  other  long  bones, 
but  also  club-foot,  torticollis,  and  various  other  deviations  of  the  spine. 
He  affirms,  moreover,  that  he  has  established  incontestably  the  depend- 
ence of  this  abnormal  state  of  the  muscular  system  upon  the  absence 
or  disappearance  more  or  less  complete  of  corresponding  portions  of 
the  central  nervous  systems. 

Breschet  and  Delpech  maintained  similar  views,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  dependence  of  the  several  varieties  of  club-foot  upon  some 
morbid  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis.  While  Camochan  re- 
marks as  follows:  "It  appears  most  in  accordance  with  science  to 
refer  the  muscular  spasmodic  retraction,  upon  which  congenital  dis- 
locations of  the  head  of  the  femur  from  the  cotyloid  cavity  depend, 
to  a  perverted  condition  of  the  excito-motor  apparatus  of  the  medulla 
spinalis,  and  more  especially  of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  in  direct 
relation  with  the  reflex-motor  nervous  fibres,  distributed  to  the  pelvi- 
femoral  muscles  surrounding,  and  in  connection  with,  the  ilio-femoral 
articulation." 

Palletta  ascribes  these  deformities  solely  to  an  original  defect  of  the 
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germ;  and  Dupuytren  also  declares  that,  in  tlie  case  of  a  congenital 
dislocation  of  the  hip,  the  caui«e8  are  coeval  with  the  earliest  organiza- 
tion of  the  parts,  and  that  the  displacement  is  due  rather  to  a  defect 
in  the  depth  or  completeness  of  the  acetabulum,  than  to  accident  or 
disease. 

Breschet  and  Dolpech,  both  of  whom,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
refer  them  to  some  morbid  condition  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  ima- 
gine that  in  consequence  of  this  morbid  condition  of  the  nervoun 
centres,  there  exists  an  arrest  of  development  in  the  bones,  muscles 
ligaments,  sockets,  and,  in  short,  through  all  the  apparatus  of  the  joint 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  deformity. 

If  we  proceed  to  analyze  these  various  opinions,  we  shall  find  that 
they  are  so  far  susceptible  of  classification,  as  that  they  may  be  arranged 
under  the  three  following  divisions. 

First,  the  physiological  doctrines;  according  to  which  congenital 
dislocations  are  due  to  an  original  defect  in  the  germ,  or  to  an  arrest 
of  development. 

Second,  the  pathologic  doctrines ;  which  refer  them  to  some  sup- 
poBod  lesion  of  the  nervous  centres,  to  contraction  or  paralysis  of  the 
muscles,  to  a  laxity  of  the  ligaments,  to  hydrarthrosis,  or  to  some  other 
diseased  condition  of  the  articulating  apparatus. 

Third,  the  mechanical  doctrines ;  which  recognize  no  intra-uterine 
dislocations  except  those  which  are  strictly  traumatic.  The  causes 
being  under8t<XKi  to  be  the  peculiar  pi>sition  of  the  fcetua  iu  utero. 
violent  contractions  or  the  constant  pressure  of  the  walls  of  the  uterus, 
falls  and  blows  upon  the  abdomen,  and  unskilful  manipulation  of  the 
child  in  delivery. 

After  a  full  and  careful  consideration  of  this  subject,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  occasional  agency  of  all  the  causes  enumerated, 
and  the  probable  concurrence  of  two  or  more  in  many  instances ;  nor 
do  we  see  the  propriety  of  rejecting,  as  Malgaigne  has  done,  all  that 
large  class  of  malformations  which  seem  to  depend  upon  an  arrest  of 
development,  or  those  which  appear  to  be  duo  mainly  or  solely  to 
intra-uterine  paralysis,  of  both  of  which  many  examples  have  been 
reported. 

§  3.    OONOSKTTAL  DlSLOGATTONS  OF  THE  INFERIOR  MaXILLA. 

Malgaigne  aflirms  that  "  we  know  of  no  congenital  dislocation  of  the 
jaw,"  and  that  we  are  "not  to  take  seriously  the  pretended  luxation 
observed  by  Gudrin  upon  a  dt^renc^phalous  infant."  The  example 
recorded  by  Robert  Smith  he  rejects  also,  declaring  that  he  di)e3  "not 
comprehend  how  one  can  see  in  it  a  luxation." 

For  myself,  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not  take  "seriouslv" 
the  case  mentioned  by  Gu^rin,  since,  so  far  as  appears  in  his  very  bnef 
report  of  the  same,  it  might  have  been  a  true  luxation.  The  specimen 
was  before  the  academy,  and  if  Malgaigne,  from  a  personal  examina- 
tion, has  become  satisfied  that  a  dislocation  did  not  exist,  he  ought  to 
have  so  informed  us.    But  since  he  does  not  speak  of  having  made  it 
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tbe  subject  of  especial  examination,  we  shall  feel  compelled  to  accept 
of  it  as  reported  by  Go^rin. 

As  to  the  objections  oflfered  to  Mr.  Smith's  case,  namely,  that  "aside 
of  the  complete  absence  of  its  history,  the  subject  did  not  present  the 
characteristic  signs  of  a  luxation;  and  the  dissection  discovered  neither 
maxillary  condyle,  nor  glenoid  c^ivity/'  we  must  reply,  the  dissection 
seems  to  us  to  nave  furnished  such  evidence  that  the  deformity  was 
congenital  as  to  render  its  history  unnecessary;  the  signs  were  charac* 
teristic,  not  indeed  of  a  traumatic  luxation,  but  of  a  congenital  disloca* 
tion,  such  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  arrest  of 
development,  or  of  an  original  aberration  of  the  germ. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  very  complete  account  of  this 
case  given  by  Eobert  Smith. 

On  the  fifth  of  May,  1840,  Edward  Lacy,  sat.  38,  an  idiot  from  in- 
fancy, died  at  the  Hardwick  Hospital,  in  consequence  of  gangrene  of 
the  lungs.  While  making  the  autopsy,  a  singular  deformity  of  the 
face  was  discovered.  The  right  and  left  sides  seemed  as  though  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  same  individual,  the  left  being  in  every  respect 
more  fully  developed.  Upon  removing  the  integuments,  the  muscles 
of  the  right  side  were  found  to  be  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  left, 
and  especially  the  masseter.  These  latter  having  been  removed  also,  the 
condition  of  the  right  teraporo-maxillary  articulation  was  carefully 
studied. 

When  the  mouth  was  closed,  the  external  lateral  ligament,  instead 
of  being  directed  backwards,  was  seen  descending  obliquely  forwards, 
to  be  attached  to  a  very  imperfectly  developed  condyle  situated  at 
least  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  front  of  its  natural  position.  There 
was  neither  an  inter-articular  cartilage  nor  cartilage  of  incrustation, 
the  joint  surfaces  being  invested  by  a  thick  periosteum  alone ;  nor  was 
there  any  distinct  capsular  ligament. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  the  inferior  maxilla  was 
smaller  than  the  left.  The  condyle  was  short  and  curved,  being 
directed  nearly  horizontally  inwards,  and  resembling  much  more  the 
coracoid  process  than  the  condyle  of  the  inferior  maxilla.  The  coro- 
noid  process  was  very  small  and  thin,  and  the  sigmoid  notch  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

The  articular  eminence  of  the  temporal  bone  was  absent,  there  being 
in  its  place  merely  a  fiafsurface  destitute  of  cartilage;  which  surface 
presented  upon  its  inner  side  a  shallow  and  semicircular  sulcus  where 
the  hook-like  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  had  played. 

The  malar,  superior  maxillary,  and  sphenoid  bones  of  the  right  side 
had  also  suffered  corresponding  changes  of  form  and  relative  size. 

The  motions  permitted  in  the  lower  jaw  were  more  extensive  than 
those  which  it  enjoys  in  its  normal  condition,  that  is,  upon  the  right 
side  the  ramus  could  be  moved  very  freely  forwards  and  backwards, 
while  upon  the  left,  the  condyle  underwent  a  species  of  rotation  upon 
itd  axis.  During  life  the  patient  was  observed  to  be  constantly  per- 
forming this  motion,  and  the  right  side  of  the  face  was  continually 
affected  with  spasmodic  twitches.     When  the  mouth  was  closed,  the 
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front  tectb  of  tlio  upper  jaw  projected  beyond  tliose  of  the  lower,  and 
when  opened  the  deformity  was  in  all  respects  greatly  increased.* 

Mr.  Smith  takes  this  occasion  also  to  express  his  disaent  from  the 
views  maintained  by  Ribes,  namely,  that  the  formation  of  the  glenoid 
cavity  is  consequent  upon  the  growth  of  the  condyle,  and  that,  were 
this  process  not  formed,  there  would  not  exist  either  a  glenoid  cavity 
or  an  articular  eminence.  It  is  true  that  neither  the  glenoid  cavity 
nor  the  articular  eminence  is  found  in  the  foetus.  Until  the  seventh 
month  of  intra-uterine  life,  there  exists  at  this  point  of  the  temporal 
bone  only  a  plane  surface,  and  the  glenoid  cavity  with  its  correspond- 
ing eminence  is  developed  in  proportion  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  condyle.  But  Mr.  Smith  justly  observes  that  althougli 
the  development  of  the  condyle  does  precede  that  of  the  glenoid  cavity, 
*•"  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  formation  of  the  latter  is  due  to  the 
pressure  of  the  former."  The  cavity,  or  rather  the  transverse  eminence 
m,  front  of  the  plane  surface,  does  not  exist  in  foetal  life,  because, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  inferior  maxilla  at  this  period,  its 
existence  is  not  necessary.  The  vertical  portion  of  the  jaw  (vertical 
only  in  the  adult)  is  in  the  fcetua  nearly  in  the  same  line  with  the  axis 
of  the  shaft.,  and  consequently  when  the  mbutb  is  opened  by  the  action 
of  the  muscles,  the  condyles  are  pressed  upwams  and  backwards 
instead  of  upwards  and  forwards,  as  in  the  adult.  A  displacement 
forwards  cannot  therefore  very  well  occur;  and  the  protection  of  the 
articular  eminences  is  not  required.  As  age  advances  the  angles  of  the 
jaw  increase,  the  portions  upon  which  the  condyles  rest  become  more 
vertical,  and  finally  a  displacement  forwards  would  occur  whenever 
the  mouth  was  well  openea  if  the  articular  eminences  were  not  present 
to  afford  a  sufficient  protection  in  front. 

In  the  case  of  Lacy  the  fcctal  condition  of  the  bones  upon  one  side 
remained  during  life,  there  being  neither  cavity  nor  eminence,  and 
the  condyle  itself  being  only  imperfectly  developed ;  but  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  liad  assumed  the  form  which  belongs  to  the  adult,  and  the 
ascending  ramus  was  vertical,  consequently  the  condyle  became  some- 
what displaced  forwards. 

Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  is  occasionally  found  in  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation  of  old  persons;  and  it  may  be  important  to 
distinguish  it  from  congenital  luxation,  with  which,  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  the  articular  eminence,  and  the  consequent  displacement 
of  the  condyle,  it  might  possibly  be  confounded. 

Says  Mr.  Smith:  "In  a  majority  of  instances,  this  remarkable  dis- 
ease attacks  those  of  advanced  ago,  and  is  symmetrical;  but  occasion- 
ally it  occurs  during  the  period  of  adult  life.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
generally  more  rapid  in  its  progress,  is  accompanied  by  greater  pain, 
and  is  more  liable  to  implicate  the  neck  of  the  condyle,  and  the  ramus 
of  the  jaw." 

When  the  condyle  is  implicated  it  becomes  enlarged,  and  can  be 
felt  beneath  the  zygoma,  in  front  of  the  meatus  extemus.  The  lym- 
phatic glands  of  this  region  are  sometimes  enlarged,  and  the  progress 

■  Robert  Smith,  op.  olt.,  p.  263. 
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of  the  malady  is  attended  with  a  constant  but  not  generally  severe 
pain. 

The  deformity  of  the  face  varies  according  as  one  or  both  articula- 
tions are  atYected.  When  the  malady  is  confined  to  one  joint,  the 
chin  is  thrown  slightly  forwards,  but  chiefly  to  the  opposite  aide ;  and 
when  both  are  implicated  the  chin  is  simply  advanoea  so  that  the  teeth 
project  beyond  those  of  the  upper  jaw. 

As  the  disease  progressesj  the  glenoid  cavity  enlarges  by  absorption, 
and  at  length  a  considerable  portion  or  the  wTiole  of  the  articular  emi- 
nence disappears,  and  the  jaw  becomes  gradually  displaced  through 
the  action  of  the  external  pterygoids.  The  disease  does  not  extend 
in  the  temporal  bone  beyond  the  articulating  surface  of  the  glenoid 
cavity.  The  condyle  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  sometimes  being 
greatly  enlarged  in  all  its  diameters,  while  its  upper  surface  may  he 
flattened,  or  conical.  The  inter-articular  cartilage  disappears;  but 
Mr.  Smith  has  never  yet  found  any  foreign  bodies  in  the  joint,  and 
in  only  one  instance  have  the  surfaces  been  polished  or  ebumated  as 
we  often  see  in  examples  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis  occurring  in 
the  hip,  knee,  and  other  joints. 

The  following  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  diagnostic  marks 
between  congeuital,  accidental,  and  rheumatic  dislocations,  given  by 
this  writer : — 

"  1.  In  the  congenital  luxation,  the  mouth  can  be  freely  opened  and 
closed ;  in  chronic  rheumatism  these  motions  can  be  performed,  but 
not  without  uneasiness  to  the  patient,  an  uneasiness  which  sometimes 
amounts  to  severe  pain ;  in  luxations  from  accident^  the  mouth  cannot 
be  closed. 

"2.  An  involuntary  flow  of  saliva  accompanies  the  accidental  luxa- 
tion alone,  although  in  some  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  there  is  an 
increased  secretion  of  that  fluid. 

"  3.  In  congenital  luxation,  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  project  be- 
yond those  ol'  the  lower ;  the  reverse  is  observed  in  accidental  luxation 
and  in  chronic  rheumatism. 

"  4.  In  congenital  luxation  there  is  no  fulness  in  the  cheek,  such  aB 
the  coronoid  process  produces  in  cases  of  accidental  luxation,  and  the 
enlarged  couayle  in  some  instances  of  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,"' 

§  4.    CONOBNITAL  DlSIXXJATIONS  OF  THE  SpXNE. 

Says  Gn^rin,  of  the  subluxation  occipito-ntloidean  there  are  two 
varieties:  "First.  Backwards,  consisting  in  an  exaggerated  flexion  of 
the  head  upon  the  front  of  the  neck  and  chest,  with  a  commence- 
ment of  sliding  backwards  of  the  occipital  condyles  upon  the  articular 
facets  of  the  atlai*.  Here  are  two  examples  in  fo?tal  enenccphalous 
monsters.  Second.  Forwards.  Tliosc  who  follow  my  consultations 
can  recollect  having  seen  last  year  an  infant,  about  two  or  three  months 
old,  who  offered  a  remarkable  example.  The  head  was  exactly  applied 
against  the  posterior  part  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  back- 

t  B.  Smith,  op.  olt.,  p.  292. 
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There  was  probably  a  sliding  of  the  condyles  forwards,  with  elonga* 
tion  of  the  anterior  ligaments."* 

The  existence  of  the  first  of  these  varieties  has  since  been  denied  by 
Ouerin  himself;'  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  he  only  speaks  of  the 
second  as  a  pi-ohable  subluxation  forwards.  Neither  of  them  can  there* 
fore  be  regarded  as  established. 

Gu<;rin  iarther  remarks  that  he  has  observed  subhtxations  in  the 
other  regions  of  the  spinal  column  many  times;  and  he  showed  to  the 
Academy  a  ftetus  in  which  the  spine  presented,  besides  the  occipito- 
atloidean  displacement,  a  series  of  angular  flexions  in  the  antero-pos- 
terior  direction,  with  sliding  of  the  articular  surfaces. 

In  attempting  to  appreciate  the  value  of  Gu^rin's  observations  upon 
this  point,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  regards  all  oases  of  congeni- 
tal torticollis,  and  other  deviations  of  the  spine,  as  examples  of  sub- 
luxation ;  and.  in  some  sense,  we  think  the  theory  of  this  distinguished 
surgeon  may  be  regarded  as  correot.  The  amount  of  articular  dis- 
placement between  each  of  the  adjacent  vertebrap  may  be  very  incon- 
siderable in  any  such  case,  yet,  however  trivial,  if  it  exceeds  the  limits 
of  natural  motion,  it  may  properly  enough  be  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  luxation. 

§  5.  CosoKNiTAL  Dislocations  of  the  Pklvic  Bonbs. 

Bossius  speaks  of  a  diastasis  or  separation  of  the  saoro-iliac  sym- 
physis, observed  by  him  in  newly-born  children,  and  in  infants ;  but, 
according  to  Malgaigne,  his  account  of  these  cases  is  not  such  as  to 
warrant  any  conclusions  as  to  tlie  true  nature  of  the  displacements. 

(Congenital  extrophy  of  the  bladder  is  accompanied  always  with  a 
deficiency  of  the  central  and  upper  portions  of  the  pubic  bones,  the 
result  manifestly  of  an  arrest  of  development ;  but  these  cases,  of 
which  I  have  seen  two  examples,  are  not  properly  examples  of  con- 
genital dislocations,  but  only  of  diastases,  the  separated  portions  re- 
maining in  their  normal  positions  with  reference  to  each  other  except 
that  they  are  not  prolonged  suQicientlj^  to  meet  in  the  median  line. 

Gu^rin  declares,  however,  that  he  has  seen  congenital  displacement, 
or  overriding  of  the  iliac  bone  upon  the  sacrum,  accompanied  with 
coxo-femoral  dislocation  and  curvature  of  the  spine.  The  same  writer 
mentions  an  example,  in  a  foetal  monster,  of  diastasis  of  the  pubic 
bones,  and  of  the  sacroiliac  symphysis,  accompanied  with  a  turning 
out  of  the  pubis  upon  the  external  face  of  the  ischium.' 


§  6.  Congenital  Dislooations  or  the  Sternum. 


L    Soger  alone  has  reported  one  example  of  luxation  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage  from  the  sternum. 
A  woman  in  her  fifth  mouth  of  pregnancy,  fell  and  dislocated  her 
shoulder.     Just  four  months  after  this,  she  was  brought  to  bed  with 
L 


•  Go«rin.  op.  cit..  1841.  p.  29.  >  Ou6riD,  Oax.  H«d.,  1851,  p.  327. 

*  Garrin,  op.  ctt.,  p.  32. 
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an  infant,  well  formed,  except  that,  soon  after  it  was  bom,  the  ensifonn 
cartilage  was  observed  to  be  remarkably  movable,  especially  when  the 
child  hiccoughed,  to  which  it  was  very  subject.  The  cartilage  was 
separated  from  the  sternum  by  the  breadth  of  the  little  finger.  No 
treatment  was  employed ;  the  cartilage  graduall]^  became  restored  to 
its  place,  and  in  about  one  year  it  was  firmly  united  to  the  sternum.* 

§  7.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  thk  Clavicle. 

Malgaigne  says  that  a  congenital  dislocation  at  the  stemo-clavicular 
articulation  has  never  been  observed ;  but  Gu6rin  declares  that  he  has 
established  the  existence  of  three  varieties,  namely : — 

1.  A  luxation  of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  inwards  and  for- 
wards ;  this  extremity  of  the  clavicle  lying  in  front  of  the  sternal 
fourchette.  In  illustration  of  which  he  presented  to  the  Academy  a 
^plaster  cast  of  a  girl  eight  years  old,  in  whom  the  displacement  existed 
upon  both  sides. 

2.  Inwards  and  upwards.  Observed  by  him  in  a  girl  eight  years 
old;  but  which  displacement  took  place  only  when  the  arm  was 
moved,  and  through  the  contraction  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoideus 
muscle. 

3.  Backwards.  Of  which  he  presented  two  examples  in  the  cor- 
responding sides  of  a  foetal  monster. 

I  believe  I  have  already  referred  to  Fergusson's  case  of  dislocation 
of  the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle  forwards,  which  occurred  during 
birth.  The  end  rested  in  front  of  the  sternum,  and  could  be  pushed 
into  its  place  with  great  ease;  but  when  left  alonp  it  immeaiately 
slipped  out  again.  Nothing  was  done,  a  new  joint  formed,  and  the 
child  afterwards  possessed  as  much  power  in  the  one  arm  as  in  the 
other.' 

Gu^rin  says  that  he  has  seen  a  dislocation  upwards  and  outwards  at 
the  acromial  end  of  the  clavicle  in  a  foetus  of  three  months. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  either  of  these  dLsplacements  of  the 
clavicle,  we  need  only  remark  that  a  reduction  ought  to  be  attempted: 
and,  if  practicable,  without  much  confinement  of  the  little  patient, 
it  should  be  maintained  until  the  bones  have  become  fixed  in  their 
natural  positions.  It  is  quite  probable  that  this  can  never  be  accom- 
plished, at  least  perfectly;  but  it  will  nevertheless  be  proper  always 
to  make  the  attempt, 

§  8.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder.     ( Upj)€r  End  of  the 

Huineriis.) 

Guorin  affirms  that  he  has  established  the  existence  of  three  varie- 
ties of  scapulo-humeral  dislocations,  namely: — 

1.  Dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  downwards;  of  which 
variety  he  presented  to  the  Academy  a  plaster  cast  taken  from  a  boy 

'  Seger,  Ephem.  Nat.  Curios.,  1C77,  from  Malg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  410. 
«  Fergusson,  System  of  Surg.,  4th  Amer.  etl.,  165.S,  p.  203. 
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ten  years  old.  The  displacement  existed  in  both  arms,  but  much 
more  pronounced  in  the  rigLt  than  in  the  left.  arm.  It  was  due  wLolly 
to  paralysis  of  the  muscles  about  the  joint,  raul  to  elongation  of  the 
capsule. 

2.  Downwards  and  inwarJR ;  complete  upon  one  side  and  incom- 
»lete  upon  the  other,  in  the  same  person.  The  head  of  each  humerus 
'as  applied  against  the  ribs,  and  the  arms  maintained  in  an  abduction 

^almost  uorizontal,  under  the  influence  of  the  retraction  of  the  deltoid- 
musclen.  "  The  same  case,'*  Gu*5rin  remarks,  "  has  been  confirmed  by 
.ux." 

3.  Subluxation  upwards  and  outwards:    seen  on  both  sides  in  a 
ttal  monster,  which  was  oftered  to  the  Academy  for  examination; 

!and  in  one  arm  of  a  young  man  fifteen  years  old,  of  which  Gu^rin 
presented  a  plaster  cast.  ''  It  is  characterized  by  a  sliding  of  the  head 
of  the  humerus  in  the  direction  indicated;  this  sliding  being  favored 
by  a  corresponding  displacement  of  the  coracoid  and  acromion  pro-* 


"1 


Malgaigne,  who  regards  "  all  luxations  in  consequence  of  paralysis 
essentially  posterior  to  birtli,"  will  not  admit  the£rst  example  men- 
oned  by  Gu^rin ;  but,  as  we  stated  before,  the  oojections  made  by 
[algaigne  have  failed  to  convince  ua  of  the  propriety  of  rejecting  all 
of  this  class  of  reported  examples.     Of  the  second  case,  mentioned 
*iy  Gu<$rin  as  having  been  confirmed  by  Roux.  Malgnigne  declares 
at  he  has  consulted  Roux  upon  this  matter,  and  that  he  affirms  that 
be  has  never  seen  a  congenital  luxation  of  the  shoulder.^' 
Robert  Smith  has  met  with  but  two  of  the  forms  of  congenital  luxa- 
tion of  the  humerus  described  by  Gucrin,  namely,  that  in  which  the 
'  eadof  the  humerus  is  displaced  forwards,  and  that  in  which  it  isdis- 
laced  backwards.     Of  the  first  variety  he  has  seen  several  examples. 
The  first  was  in   the   person  of  Alexander    Steele,  asi.  29,  who 
resented  both  a  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  under  the 
coracoid  process  of  the  left  scapula,  and  pes  equinus  in  the  foot  of  the 
ft  leg.     The  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder  upon  that  side  were 
ble  and  greatly  atrophied.     The  humerus  was  shortenetl;  its  head 
ng  of  the  natural  size  and  form,  but  when  the  arm  hung  by  the 
ide  It  dropped  so  far  from  its  socket  as  to  permit  the  thumb  to  be 
laced  between  the  head  and  the  acromion  process.    By  pressing 
le  humerus  forwards  the  finger  could  be  placed  in  the  outer  part  of 
e  glenoid  cavity;  and,  although  the  head  could  be  moved  about 
us  freely,  it  seemed  naturally  to  occupy  only  the  anterior  half  of  the 
lenoid  fossa. 

Robert  Smith's  second  example  of  subcoracoid  congenital  luxation 
cwas  presented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  H.,  ait.  20.  the  condition  of  whose 
ft  shoulder  resembled  almost  precisely  that  of  Mr.  Steele.     "The 
L'formity  had  existed  from  his  birth,  but  became  much  more  obvious 
and  striking  as  he  increased  in  age  and  stature." 

In  the  third  example  the  child  had  attained  nearly*-  the  age  of  one 
ear  before  the  conaition  of  the  limb  attracted  attention,  which  was 


■  Ou^rin,  op.  oit.,  p.  30. 
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then  excited,  not  by  the  deformity  of  the  shoulder,  but  by  the  atrophied 
condititjn  of  the  muaclBS  of  the  arm.  The  child  hnd  never  complained 
of  pain  about  the  joint,  nor  bad  he  ever  met  with  any  accident.  No 
doubt  this  also  wiis  on  example  of  paralysis,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  congenital,  but  the  evidence  upon  this  point  is  not  very 
conclusive.  When  seen  by  Mr.  Smith,  he  was  nine  years  old,  the 
shoulder  and  arm  presenting  the  same  ap})earance  as  in  the  other  caaeB 
mentioned. 

The  fourth  was  also  subcoracoid  and  symmetrical,  the  same  defor- 
mity existing  in  both  shoulders.  This  was  in  the  person  of  a  female, 
8Bt.  21,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
who  died  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  meninges  of  the  brain. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  himself  made  the  autopsy,  first  noticed  the  condi- 
tion of  the  left  shoulder.  The  muscles  were  atrophied ;  the  head  of 
the  humerus  could  be  felt  lying  under  the  coracoid  process;  the  elbow 
projected  from  the  side,  but  could  be  readily  brought  into  contact 
with  it.  The  right  shoulder  presented  the  same  appearance,  but  the 
deformity  was  somewhat  less,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  was  not 
so  directly  underneath  the  coracoid  process. 

From  the  external  appearances  presented  by  the  two  shoulders,  Mr. 
Smith  did  not  doubt  that  these  deviations  from  the  natural  state  of  the 
parts  were  not  the  result  of  violence. 

Proceeding  to  remove  the  soft  parts  upon  the  left  side,  scarcely 
any  trace  was  found  of  a  glenoid  cavity  in  its  natural  situation,  but 
immediately  underneath  the  coracoid  process,  upon  the  costal  surface 
of  the  scapula,  was  formed  an  oblong  socket  completely  surrounded 
by  a  capsular  ligament,  which  ligament  included  also  that  small  por- 
tion of  the  original  socket  wliich  remained.  The  head  of  the  humerus 
was  changed  in  form,  being  oval»  and  fitted,  in  some  measure,  to  both 
the  old  and  new  sockets  upon  which  it  seemed  to  rest  alternately. 

Upon  the  right  side,  although  the  condition  of  the  bones  was 
somewhat  different,  the  characteristic  features  of  the  deformity  were 
similar. 

Mitlgaigne,  who  quotes  Mr.  Smith  as  saying  that  these  dislocations 
must  have  been  congenital,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  because  they 
were  symmetrical,  has  scarcely  done  this  author  justice.  Says  Mr. 
Smith :  "  The  position  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  the  remarkable  form  of  the 
head  of  the  humerus,  the  presence  of  a  perfect  glenoid  ligament,  the 
absence  of  any  trace  of  disease,  and  the  existence  of  the  deformity 
upon  each  side,  all  indicate  the  original  nature  of  the  malformation." 

The  only  example  of  backward  luxation  seen  by  Mr.  Smith  was  also 
symmetrical,  and  seems  to  be  equally  well  authenticated.  This  was 
in  the  person  of  a  woman  named  Doyle,  a&t.  42,  a  lunatic  also,  who 
died  Feb.  8,  1839,  in  Dublin.  She  ha<i  been  a  patient  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  fifteen  years,  and  was  subject  to  severe  epileptic  convulsions; 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal. 

Mr.  Smith  made  the  autopsy  on  the  day  following  her  death.  The 
convolutions  of  the  brain  were  small  ana  atrophied,  as  is  Irequently 
observed  in  idiots. 

The  two  shoulders  resembled  each  other  so  perfectly,  both  in  ex- 
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ternal  appenrance  and  in  their  anatomy,  that  Mr.  Smith  has  only  found 
it  necessary  to  describe  particularly  the  condition  of  one. 

The  coracoid  process  was  remarkably  prominent,  but  the  acromion 
was  not  so  prominent  as  in  accidental  dislocations  of  the  shoulder. 
The  head  of  the  humerus  could  be  seen  and  felt  distinctly  moving 
with  the  shaft,  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  scapula.  On  removing 
the  integuments,  muscles,  &c„  no  trace  of  a  glenoid  cavity  was  found 
in  its  natural  situation ;  but  upon  the  external  surface  of  the  neck 
of  the  scapula  was  a  well-formed  socket,  which  received  the  head  of 
the  humerus.  This  socket  was  covered  with  cartilage  of  incrustation, 
and  surrounded  by  a  perfect  capsule.  The  tendon  of  the  biceps  arose 
from  the  top  and  internal  margin  of  the  socket.  The  form  of  the 
acromion  process  was  changed ;  the  capsule  smaller  than  natural ;  the 
head  of  the  humerus  irregularly  oval,  its  anterior  half  alone  being 
in  contact  with  the  glenoid  cavity ;  the  great  turbcrcle  natural,  but  the 
lesser  was  elongated  and  curved,  forming  a  process  of  an  inch  in 
length,  around  the  base  of  which  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  muscles 
played.* 

Gaillard  relates  the  case  of  a  female  child,  upon  whom  the  left  arm 
was  discovered  to  be  deformed  a  few  days  after  birth,  and  the  elbow 
separated  from  the  side.  Later,  the  arm  was  found  to  be  nearly  im- 
movable, and  only  at  the  end  of  four  years  was  the  dislocation  recog- 
nized; but  no  attempt  at  reduction  was  then  made.  When  sixteen 
years  old,  she  was  seen  by  Gaillard,  who  found  the  head  of  the  humerus 
m  the  infra-spinous  fossa.  The  scapula,  clavicle,  and  arm  were  pre- 
tematurally  small;  the  forearm,  although  well  developed,  could  not  be 
completely  extended  nor  supinated. 

Despite  these  unfavorable  circumstances,  Gaillard  determined  to 
make  an  attempt  to  accomplish  the  reduction.  Four  times  in  the  space 
of  eight  days  he  submittea  the  arras  to  extension  made  at  right  angles 
with  the  body,  by  means  of  sixteen  pound  weights,  the  extension  being 
continued  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes,  and  occasionally  his 
own  exertions  being  added  to  the  weights.  On  the  fourth  attempt, 
the  head  of  the  bone  was  drawn  gradually  forwards,  and  by  a  rotatory 
motion  it  was  finally  made  to  slip  into  its  socket;  but  it  became  im- 
mediately displaced.  The  next  day  Gaillard  reduced  it  anew,  and 
retained  it  in  place  one  hour.  Six  days  later  it  was  again  reduced,  and, 
by  the  aid  of  bandages,  permanently  retained  in  place.  The  slight 
pain  and  swelling  which  followed  soon  disappearea ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  careful  exercise,  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  arm  had  increased  in 
length,  and  the  patient  oould  use  the  arm  and  hand  so  much  better 
than  before,  as  to  encourage  a  hope  that  the  recovery  would  be  com- 
plete.' 

Aristide  Rodriguez  of  Hollidaysburg,  Penn.,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  gives  the  following  brief 
account  of  a  cose  of  intra-uterine  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  compli. 
cated  with  a  fracture  of  the  forearm. 


■  RobeH  SiDitb,  op.  cil. 

*  a&iUard,  M^ui.  d«  TAcad.  d«  M£d.,  1841.  from  Malg.,  p.  ft69. 
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"  The  woman,  when  about  four  months  gone  with  child,  fell  on  her 
left  side,  striking  a  board,  and  felt  herself  much  hurt  at  the  time :  at 
the  full  period  she  was  delivered  of  a  fall-grown  large  boy  with  the 
following  deformity:  dislocation  of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla;  frac- 
ture of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  of  left  side,  lower  third.  Dislocation 
could  not  be  reduced ;  union  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  by  ossific 
matter  complete ;  bones  passing  each  other,  and  hand  at  an  angle  of 
about  40°  ;  the  child  did  well  otherwise ;  now,  four  years  old,  strong 
and  healthy ;  humerus  has  grown  nearly  apace  with  the  other ;  forearm 
has  not,  and  remains  short  and  deformed  as  in  birth ;  the  hand  is  of 
the  same  size  with  that  of  the  sound  side."* 


§  9.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Badius  and  Ulna  Backwards. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  examples  of  a  slight  subluxation 
backwards  of  these  bones  in  feeble  and  newly-born  infants;  which 
condition  is  probably  due  to  a  relaxation  and  elongation  of  the  cap- 
sule. It  is  characterized  by  a  preternatural  mobility  of  the  joint,  and 
especially  by  the  circumstance  that  the  limb  is  capable  of  abnormal 
extension,  or  flexion  backwards,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Gu^rin  has 
seen  this  condition  more  advanced,  the  bones  of  the  forearm  having 
actually  overlapped  somewhat  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  so 
that  the  articular  surface  of  this  latter  presented  itself  in  the  fold  of 
the  elbow.  This  was  especially  observed  in  a  girl  of  fourteen  and  a 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  also  in  the  two  arms  of  a  foetal  monster." 

Ghaussiey  relates  that  a  young  woman  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  perceived  suddenly  movements  of  the 
foetus  so  violent  that  she  almost  lost  her  consciousness.  These  move- 
ments were  repeated  three  times  in  the  space  of  six  minutes,  after 
which  everything  returned  to  its  natural  order,  and  the  accouchement 
took  place  naturally  and  at  the  usual  term.  The  fnfant  was  pale  and 
feeble,  and  presented  a  complete  backward  luxation  of  the  radius  and 
ulna.^ 

§  10.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Head  of  the  Radius. 

Examples  of  this  luxation  have  been  reported  by  Dupuytren,  Cru- 
veilhier,  Sandiforte,  Adams,  Dubois,  Verneuil,  Deville,  Robert  Smith, 
and  Gudrin,  most  of  which  were  in  the  direction  backwards,  some 
outwards,  but  only  one  of  thera  forwards;  some  were  double,  the  same 
deformity  being  presented  in  both  arms,  and  others  were  single.  In 
a  few  examples  the  dislocations  were  complicated  with  a  consolidation 
of  the  radius  to  the  ulna,  and  in  others  with  a  deficiency  of  the  ulna 
or  with  some  deformity  indicating  its  congenital  origin. 

Of  the  symmetrical  or  double  dislocation  backwards  Dupuytren 
furnishes  the  following  example,  presented  to  him  in  1830,  by  M. 
Loir:  "The  abnormal  position  which  the  head  of  either  radius  had 

'  Rodripue,  loc.  cit.,  Jan.  1854,  p.  272. 

-  Ga6rin,  op.  cit.,  p.  31.  »  Chaassier,  from  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  t.  ii.  p.  268. 
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_^    ml  was  at  the  back  part  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the  liumerus, 

eyond  wliich  it  extended  for  the  space  of  at  least  an  inch.  This 
disposition  of  parts  was  absolutely  identical  on  the  two  sides,  and  had 
all  the  characters  of  a  congenital  aftection/'* 

In  the  exaniple  of  outward  liLxation,  mentioned  by  Deville,  there 
was  an  almost  complete  absence  of  the  ulna,  the  head  of  the  radiu8 

ountiiig  upwards  more  than  three  centimetres  aboTe  the  lerel  of  the 

rliciilation,' 
Gu^rin,  who  has  descril^ed  the  ouly  example  of  a  forward  luxation. 
Bays  it  was  observed  by  him  in  a  girl  of  seven  years,  and  that  it  was 
symmetrical.    The  two  radii  lay  in  front  of  the  humeri  near  the  coro- 
nary fosscttcs,' 


§  II.    CONOENITAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  TBE  WrXST. 

Gu*jrin  thinks  he  has  seen  three  forms  of  congenital  luxation  of  the 
isl.  First,  a  dislocation  forwards  characterized  by  a  sliding  of  the 
'ist  before  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  and  by  the  projeciion  posteriorly 
of  the  lower  ends  of  the  radius  and  ulna;  seen  in  an  infant  of  six 
months,  and  in  two  adults.  Second,  backwards  and  upwards ;  seen 
in  a  child  of  six  years,  and  accompanied  with  an  incomplete  paralysin 
of  all  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  hand.  Thirds  backwards  and 
outwards ;  in  a  girl  of  fourteen  years,  accompanied  with  incomplete 
paralysis.* 

Guijrin  has  also  seen  three  examples  of  dislocaticHi  outwards  iu 
)tal  monsters,  and  one  of  dislocation  inwards,  as  the  result  of  arrest 
>f  development. 
Bobert  Smith  believes  that  the  case  of  simple  dislocation  of  the 
'rist  or  of  the  carpus  forwards,  mentioned  by  Cruveilhier  in  his 
natomie  Paihologique,  was  an  example  of  congenital  luxation;  and  he 
two  other  cases  equally  remarkable  which  came  under  his  own 
•vation.  One  was  in  the  person  of  Deborah  O'Neil,  a  lunatic  and 
epileptic,  who  died  when  thirty-six  years  old.  Both  upper  extremities 
.were  deformed  from  birth ;  the  right  presenting  an  example  of  dislo* 
btion  of  the  carpus  forwards,  and  the  lell  of  dislocation  of  the  carpus 
ickwards.  The  dissection  showed  that  there  had  been  an  arrest  of 
srelopment,  especially  in  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  carpus.  The 
id  was  in  tne  person  of  a  young  woman  who  died  of  phthisis  in 
"".ichmond  Hospital;  the  right  wrist  presenting  an  example  of 
[congenital  dislocation  of  the  carpus  forwanls  from  arrest  of  develop- 
ment also.' 

Marrigues  describes  a  very  singular  congenital  displacement  which 
le  found  upon  a  newly-born  infant.  The  radius  and  ulna  were  widely 
jparated  below,  and  in  the  interspace  was  loiiged  the  whole.of  the 

>  Dnpurtren,  Iiijarie«  and  Dts.  of  Booea,  p.  117. 
I  DeviUe,  Bullutius  de  ta  Soc.  Auat..  1S41»,  p.  1S3. 
'  Gufrin.  op.  oit.,  p.  31. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  717. 

*  R.  mnilh,  op.  oft.,  pp.  233,  861. 
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first  range  of  the  carpal  bones ;  the  hand  being  strongly  turned  in- 
wards.* 

§  12.    CONQENITAL  DISLOCATIONS  OF  THE  FiNOERS. 

Chaussier  found  in  a  foetus  the  last  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand 
dislocated  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation.  The  thighs,  knees, 
and  feet  were  also  dislocated.* 

A.  B^rard  speaks  of  an  incurvation  backwards  of  the  last  two  pha- 
langes of  the  fingers  as  having  been  occasionally  seen  in  newly-born 
children  of  the  female  sex;. and  Malgaigne  adds  that  he  has  himself 
seen  a  woman  who  had,  from  birth,  adl  the  phalangettes  carried  back- 
wards to  an  angle  of  135**,  leaving  the  heads  of  the  phalanges  project- 
ing forward  under  the  skin.* 

Eobert  has  seen,  in  a  girl  six  years  old,  a  congenital  lateral  luxation 
of  the  pJialangette  of  the  index  finger,  which  was  inclined  outwards  at 
an  obtuse  angle.  The  external  condyle  of  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
proximal  phalanx  was  slightly  atrophied,  and  the  internal  presented  a 
corresponding  projection,  Robert  cut  the  internal  lateral  ligament  by 
a  subcutaneous  incision,  but  without  any  favorable  result,* 

§  13.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Bip. 

Dupuytren  thought  that  double  dislocations  of  the  hip-joint,  as 
congenital  accidents,  were  more  common  than  single  dislocations,  but 
in  the  experience  of  Pravaz  the  rule  has  been  reversed,  he  having  met 
with  but  four  double  dislocations  in  a  total  of  nineteen. 

Congenital  dislocations  of  the  femur  have  been  noticed  much  oftener 
in  females  than  in  males.  Of  forty-five  examples  mentioned  by  Du- 
puytren and  Pravaz,  only  seven  or  eight  were  males. 

They  may  be  complete  or  incomplete.  Of  the  complete  luxations, 
four  varieties  have  been  noticed. 

Upwards  and  backwards,  upon  the  dorsum  ilii.  This  variety  is  by 
far  the  most  common. 

Upwards  and  forwards ;  the  head  of  the  femur  resting  upon  the 
eminentia  ilio-pectinea. 

Downwards  and  forwards  into  the  foramen  thyroideum ;  of  which 
variety  Chaussier  alone  mentions  one  example ;  but  Delpech  found  in 
an  infant,  born  paralytic,  the  head  of  the  femur  lodged  habitually  near 
the  foramen  thyroideum. 

Directly  upwards ;  seen  by  Guerin,  Pravaz,  and  others ;  the  head 
of  the  femur  being  placed  immediately  without  the  anterior  inferior 
spinous  process  of  the  ilium. 

Gu^rin  has  observed,  moreover,  a  single  variety  of  subluxation ; 
characterized  by  the  incomplete  displacement  of  the  head  of  the  femur 
in  the  direction  upwards  and  backwards,  so  that  it  rested  upon  the 

'  Harrignes,  Malgaigne,  from  Jonrn.  de  Med.,  177<^,  t.  ii.  p.  31. 

*  Chaussier,  MalgaigBe,  op.  oil.,  t.  ii.  p.  751. 

•  B^rard,  Malgaigne,  op.  cit.,  p.  773.  *  Robert,  from  Halg.,  op.  cit.,  p.  773. 
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edge  of  the  cot3'loid  cavity :  "  Observed  often  in  newly-born  children, 
and  with  those  in  wliom  the  muscular  dislocations  are  eftected  sponta- 
neously aft^r  birth." 

Both  Delpech  and  Gu«5rin  have  called  attention  to  two  varieties  of 
■what  the  latter  terms,  pseudo-luxations;  of  which  the  first  simulates 
a  diglocation  upwards  and  backwards,  and  the  second  a  dislocation 
downwai-ds  and  forwards.  In  these  examples,  the  extreme  adduction 
or  abduction  of  the  thighs  might  lead  to  a  belief  that  the  bones  were 
dislocated,  when  in  fact  the  abnormal  position  of  the  limbs  are  due 
only  to  muscular  contraction,  without  actual  articular  displacement. 

In  the  remarks  which  follow,  we  shall  have  special  reference  to  that 
form  of  congenital  dislocation  of  the  femur  in  which  the  head  of  the 
bone  rests  upon  the  dorsum  ilii,  as  being  that  which  will  be  presented 
in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  and  which,  characterized  by  the  same 
general  phenomena,  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  all  the  others. 

Symptoviatology. — First,  When  the  dislocation  is  double. 

In  these  examples  the  deformity  is  often  found  to  be  symmetrical ; 
the  opposite  limbs  being  precisely  the  same  length,  and  in  the  same 
relative  positions ;  a  circumstance  which,  when  it  exists,  may  render 
the  diagnosis  more  difficult,  or  may  cause  it  to  be  for  a  long  time 
entirely  overlooked.  It  is  in  such  cases  especially  that  the  deformity 
is  not  usually  discovered  until  the  child  begins  to  walk. 

The  first  circumstance  which  would  naturally  arrest  our  attention, 
if  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  double  dislocation  is  stripped 
and  placed  erect  before  us,  is  the  great  apparent  length  of  the  arms 
and  of  the  body  in  comparison  ynux  the  lower  extremities.  We  may 
next  observe  that  the  great  trochanters  are  carried  upwards  and  back- 
wards, so  as  to  make  a  remarkable  projection  in  this  direction  ;  the 
lumbar  portion  of  the  spinal  column  is  thrown  very  much  forwards, 
and  the  dorsal  portion  backwards.  The  thighs  inclme  inwards,  so  as 
almost  to  cross  each  other ;  the  whole  of  tne  lower  extremities  are 
imperfectly  developed  and  feeble,  the  toes  are  generally  pointed  di- 
rectly forwards,  or  they  may  be  noticed  to  turn  inwards. 

When  the  person  stands,  and  his  limbs  are  not  in  motion,  the  heel 
is  usually  brought  down  fairly  to  the  floor ;  but  in  walking,  and 
especially  in  the  attempt  to  run,  he  touches  only  the  balls  and  toes  of 
*hi8  feet.  "  When  they  are  about  to  walk,"  says  Pravaz,  "  we  see  thora 
lift  themselves  upon  the  points  of  the  feet,  to  incline  the  superior  part 
of  the  trunk  toward  the  member  which  is  about  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  body,  and  to  lift  the  other  from  the  ground  with  an  effort,  in 
order  to  carry  it  forwards.  At  this  moment  one  of  the  trochanters, 
that  which  corresponds  to  the  column  of  sustentation,  appears  to 
aj)proach  the  iliac  crest  more  nearly  than  when  the  patient  ia  standing 
upon  his  two  feet,"  In  consequence  of  which  mobility  of  the  thigh- 
bones, the  patient  assumes  a  peculiar  waddling  gait,  which  is  not  only 
ungraceful  but  exceedingly  fatiguing. 

The  difficulty  of  progression  is,  however,  very  variable  in  diflcrent 
persons.  Sometimes  the  patient  requires  no  aid  whatever,  and  at 
other  times  he  cannot  walk  without  assistance.  Generally  it  increases 
with  age.  It  is  especially  deserving  of  notice  that  in  rapid  progression 
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the  mobility  of  the  heads  of  the  femurs  is  appreciably  less  than  in 
slow  progression,  which  is  explained  by  the  more  constant  and  vigor- 
ous contraction  of  the  muscles  about  the  joints  when  the  motions  of 
the  limb  are  rapid. 

In  the  recumbent  posture,  the  thighs  may  be  drawn  down  easily  to 
almost  their  natural  positions.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule,  accord- 
ing to  Camochan,  "  is  when  the  head  of  the  femur  has  escaped  from 
the  natural  capsule  in  which  it  was  originally  inclosed,  and  a  new 
socket  has  been  formed  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium." 

Abduction  is  performed  with  difficulty;  adduction  and  rotation, 
especially  inwards,  being  less  restricted. 

Second.  When  the  dislocation  is  only  upon  one  side. 

In  these  cases  the  symptoms  are  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  double 
dislocation ;  with  only  such  slight  differences  and  peculiarities  as  would 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  surgeon,  and  which  will  not,  there- 
fore, demand  from  us  a  special  consideration. 

Pathology, — ^The  head  of  the  femur  is  sometimes  merely  changed  in 
form  and  consistence,  the  neck  also  undergoing  corresponding  altera- 
tions in  its  size,  form,  direction,  &c. ;  at  other  times  the  head  is  absent 
altogether,  and  with  it  a  considerable  portion,  or  the  whole  of  the  neck 
has  disappeared. 

The  pelvic  bones  are  usually  more  or  less  deformed.  The  acetabu- 
lum may  be  entirely  deficient^  or  it  may  present  itself  as  an  iiregular 
bony  protuberance,  without  cartilage,  nbro-cartilage,  or  ligaments. 
Sometimes  it  exists  as  an  oval  or  triangular  cavity,  which  is  expanded 
at  its  superior  and  posterior  margin  into  a  distinct  fossa,  where  the 
head  of  the  femur,  descending  from  the  dorsum  ilii,  occasionally  rests. 
A  new  cavity  is  formed  usually  upon  the  side  of  the  pelvis,  which  is 
shallow  and  without  an  elevated  margin,  or  it  may  be  deeper,  and  more 
complete  in  its  construction,  by  the  addition  of  an  osseous  border.  In 
either  case,  the  new  socket  is  often  lined  with  a  true  periosteum  and 
synovial  membrane ;  but  not  unfrequently  it  is  unprotected  by  any 
soft  tissue,  the  surface  being  hard  and  polished  like  ivory. 

The  head  of  the  femur,  having  escaped  from  its  original  capsule, 
through  a  button-like  opening,  rests  in  this  socket  constantly.  In  still 
other  examples  the  head  of  the  femur  remains  within  its  capsule,  and  may^ 
be  observed  to  play  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two  sockets ; 
or  the  head  and  neck  being  absorbed,  and  the  capsule  remaining  entire, 
the  latter  is  converted  into  a  long  narrow  sac,  somewhat  contracted  in 
its  centre,  or  finally  into  a  firm  ligamentous  cord,  which  being  attached 
to  the  stunted  upper  extremity  of  the  femur,  limits  its  motions  in  the 
direction  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium.  In  this  case  no  new  socket  is 
formed. 

A  portion  of  the  pelvi-femoral  muscles  are  contracted,  in  consequence 
of  an  approximation  of  their  points  of  origin  and  insertion,  and  re- 
maining in  a  state  of  comparative,  if  not  absolute,  inertia,  they  become 
atrophied,  or  pass  into  a  condition  of  fatty  degeneration,  while  other 
muscles,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  labor  which  they  have  to 
perform,  become  hypertrophied,  or  degenerate  into  a  fibrous  tissue. 
Treatment — Says  Dupuytren :  "  Of  what  possible  utility  can  it  be  |o 
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0Bctise  extension  of  the  lower  extremities  in  tbese  cases,  even  s\m- 
IKwing  the  limbs  could  be  thus  brouojht  to  their  natural  length?  Is 
it  not  evident  that  the  head  of  the  femur,  finding  no  cavity  fitted  to 
receive  and  hold  it,  would,  when  abandoned  to  itself,  resume  its  former 
abnormal  position  ?  There  is  something  more  rational  and  feasible 
in  adi'pting  a  palliative  course  of  treatment.  When  we  call  to  mind 
the  natural  proneuess  which  the  heads  of  thigh  bones  have  to  ascend 
ttj  the  external  iliac  fossas,  and  that  this  tendency  is  partly  due  to  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  body,  and  in  part  to  muscular  action,  a 
just  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  indications  on  which  the  employ- 
ment of  palliative  remedies  should  be  founded.  The  object  should  be 
to  relieve  the  lower  lirabs  of  the  superincumbent  weight,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  to  moderate  the  muscular  action.  Both  of 
these  indications  are  in  part  fulfilled  by  repose;  and  the  attitude  most 
conducive  to  this  efiect  is  the  sitting  posture,  in  which  the  weight  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  not  transmitted  to  the  lower  extremities, 
but  is  centred  in  the  tuberosities  of  the  iscbia.  Therefore,  laboring 
persons  afllicted  with  this  infirmity  should  be  recommende*!  to  adopt 
a  sedentary  occupation,  as  a  calling  which  requires  much  standing  and 
walking  about  would  dangerously  aggravate  their  deformity.  Yet 
one  would  scarcely  be  willing  to  condemn  such  individuals  to  perpetual 
repose ;  and  to  avoid  this  it  is  necessary  to  discover  some  means  for 
diminishing  the  inconveniences  which  attend  the  upright  posture,  the 
act  of  walking  and  other  exercises.  Experience  has  taught  me  hitherto 
but  two  metho<ls  of  obtaining  this  important  object:  the  first  consists 
in  the  daily  emplo3'ment  of  a  perfectly  cold  bath,  in  which  all  the 
body  should  be  immersed  lor  the  space  of  three  or  four  minutes,  the 
bead  being  protected  by  an  oiled-silk  cap;  the  water  may  be  fresh  or 
salt ;  and  the  only  precautions  necessary  to  take  are  to  avoid  bathing 
when  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perspiration,  or  when  the  catamonial 
discharge  is  present.  These  baths  nave  a  local,  as  well  as  general, 
tonic  efiect.  The  second  method  consists  in  the  constant  use,  at  least 
during  the  day,  of  a  belt,  which  embraces  the  pelvis,  fitting  closely 
over  the  great  trochanters,  and  keeping  them  at  a  constant  height,  so 
as  to  bind  the  parts  together,  and  prevent  that  continual  unsteadiness 
of  the  body  which  results  from  the  loose  connections  of  the  heads  of 
the  thigh  bones.  For  the  proper  fulfilment  of  these  indications,  cer- 
tain precautions  are  necessary  in  the  construction  of  this  cincture;  in 
the  first  place,  it  shoxdd  occupy  the  narrow  interval  between  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  and  great  trochanters,  completely  filling  this  space,  and 
therefore  being  about  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth,  according  to  the 
age  and  size  of  the  patient.  It  should  further  be  well  padded  with 
wool  or  cotton,  and  covered  with  doe-skin,  so  that  it  may  not  abrade 
the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  there  should  be  a  piece  lot  in  on 
either  side,  so  as  to  receive  and  support  the  trochanters  without  entirely 
covering  them ;  it  should  be  buckled  behind,  and  padded  straps  be 
carried  under  the  thigh,  and  across  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  on 
either  side,  to  prevent  the  zone  from  slipping  up.  I  do  not  me.'m  to 
assert  that  I  have  ever  succeeded  in  completely  getting  rid  of  the 
inconveniences  of  congenital  dislocations  of  the  thigh-bones,  but  I  have 
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prevented  their  increasing,  and  have  rendered  supportable  what  I  could 
not  cure.  The  testimony  of  some  patients  to  the  value  of  this  treat- 
ment has  been  of  a  most  unequivocal  character ;  for  being  worried 
by  the  pressure  of  the  belt,  they  have  laid  it  aside,  but  have  speedily 
restored  it  again,  as  thev  found  that  without  it  they  had  neither  a 
sense  of  firmness  in  the  hip,  nor  confidence  in  walking." 

In  relation  to  which  opinions  the  same  excellent  writer  subsequently 
made  the  following  candid  admissions :  "  I  at  first  thought  that  no 
benefit  would  be  derived  in  these  cases  from  the  employment  of  con- 
tinual traction  on  the  lower  extremities,  for  reasons  already  stated : 
but  the  experiments  of  MM.  Lafond  and  Duval  tend  to  throw  some 
doubt  on  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion.  These  distinguished 
practitioners  tested  the  influence  of  extension,  in  their  orthopaedic 
institution,  on  a  child  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  who  was  the  subject 
of  double  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip ;  after  the  uninterrupted 
employment  of  this  treatment  for  some  weeks,  I  satisfied  myself  that 
the  limbs  had  resumed  their  natural  length  and  direction ;  but  I  was 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that,  after  extension  had  been  persisted 
in  for  three  or  four  months  continuously,  the  greater  part  of  the  bene- 
ficial results  remained  for  several  weeks  undiminished.  It  would  be 
idle,  it  is  true,  to  generalize  on  this  single  case ;  but  as  an  isolated 
example  of  the  utility  of  extension  it  is  interesting,  and  it  may  be  the 
forerunner  of  more  important  results,"* 

Since  which  time  Humbert  and  Jacquier,  who,  as  well  as  Duval  and 
Lafond,  confined  themselves  to  the  treatment  of  deformities,  claim  to 
have  met  with  equal  success  in  the  management  of  these  cases  by 
extension  alone ;  and,  still  more  lately,  Gu^rin,  of  Paris,  and  Pravas, 
of  Lyons,  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  general  principle  more  or  less 
modified,  have  added  new  triumphs,  and  greatly  enlarged  its  appli- 
cation. 

The  means  recommended  and  practised  by  Gu<Srin,  are :  first,  pre- 
paratory extension  destined  to  elongate  the  muscles  as  much  as  possi- 
ble ;  second,  subcutaneous  section  of  the  muscles  which  mechanical 
extension  has  not  sufficiently  elongated ;  third,  extension  of  the  liga- 
ments, and  even,  if  extension  does  not  suffice,  their  subcutaneous 
section ;  fourth,  manoeuvres  destined  to  effect  reduction ;  fifth,  treat- 
ment designed  to  consolidate  the  reduction,  and  consisting  in  the 
application  of  the  apparatus  proper  to  maintain  the  extension  and 
separation  of  the  divided  tissues,  and  to  retain  the  head  of  the  femur 
in  its  place ;  finally,  in  the  gradual  execution  of  movements  proper  to 
complete  the  coaptation  of  the  surfaces,  and  to  establish  little  by  little 
the  physiological  movements  of  the  joint. 

Other  surgeons  have  confined  their  eflbrts  to  the  reduction  of  the 
dislocation,  and  they  have,  consequently,  abandoned  all  those  cases  in 
which,  owing  to  the  complete  absence  of  the  natural  socket,  or  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  mobility  in  the  limb,  the  reduction  was  deemed 
impossible ;  but  Gudrin  has  gone  a  step  farther,  and  has  sought  to 
establish  a  new  socket  upon  some  point  of  the  pelvic  bones  as  near  as 

*  Dupnjrtren,  op.  oit.,  pp.  176-8. 
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possible  to  its  natural  articular  fossa.  "The  mciuis  wbicli  I  adopt," 
says  Gu^rin.  "are  based  upon  a  recognition  of  the  processas  which 
nature  employs  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  purpose,  and  of  which 
mine  are  but  an  imitation.  I  hav*e  shown  that  the  essential  condition 
of  the  formation  of  artificial  cavities  is  perforation  of  the  articular 
capsule,  and  the  placing  in  contact  of  the  luxated  extremity  with  an 
osseous  surface,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  maintenance  of  this 
abnormal  rapport  is  the  intimate  adherence  of  the  borders  of  the  rent 
>vith  the  circumference  of  the  new  cavity.  Now  it  appeared  to  me 
that  art  could  realize,  in  all  points,  the  conditions  which  preside  at  the 
spontaneous  formation  of  artificial  joints.  To  this  end  I  commence  by 
practising  under  the  skin,  and  at  the  point  corresponding  to  that  where 
It  is  most  convenient  to  fix  the  luxated  extremitv,  scarifications  of  the 
capsule,  down  to  the  bone  to  which  it  is  attached.  By  this  means  the 
dislocated  extremity  is  placed  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bony 
surface  upon  which  it  reposes.  It  makes  upon  this  point  a  beginning 
of  the  work  of  organization  resulting  from  the  adhesion  and  hision  of 
the  scarified  points  with  the  corresponding  points  of  this  surface. 
Then,  in  order  to  circumscribe  and  imprison  the  luxated  extremity, 
in  this  place  of  election,  I  practise  all  about  deep  scarifications,  which 
tend  to  excite  the  same  work  of  organization  and  to  establish  fibro- 
cellular  adhesions  between  the  incised  borders  of  the  capsule  and  the 
contiguous  bony  surfaces. 

"  Finally,  when  the  fibro-cellular  adhesions  are  supposed  to  be  suf- 
ficiently solid  to  resist  the  movements  of  the  new  articidatiou,  I  pro- 
voke, little  by  little,  the  development  of  the  cavity  destined  to  embrace 
the  luxated  extremity  by  the  means  which  nature  herself  employs  in 
analogous  circumstances ;  that  is  to  say,  by  circumscribed  and  ireq^uent 
movements  of  this  articulation."* 

The  treatment  ought  to  be  commenced  as  early  as  possible,  no  ex- 
amples  of  success  having  been  recorded  in  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age ;  while  the  youngest  child  whose  treatment  is  reported  as  suc- 
cessful was  three  years  of  age. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  the  requisite  extension,  and  of  main- 
taining the  bone  in  place,  Pravaz  (who  does  not,  however,  adopt 
Gudrin  s  practice  of  establishing  for  the  bead  of  the  bone  a  new  socket 
but  only  seeks  to  reduce  and  maintain  it  in  its  old  socket)  has  invent- 
ed several  forms  of  apparatus  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  pro- 
gress in  the  treatment.  Heine,  of  Cannstadt,  Gui^rin,  and  others  have 
also  suggested  special  contrivances  for  the  same  purpose;  but  no  sur- 
geon who  understands  fully  the  principle  upon  which  the  cure  is 
supposed  to  be  accomplished,  will  be  at  a  loss  for  apparatus  suitable 
for  making  the  necessary  extension,  or  for  maintainmg  the  reduction 
when  once  it  has  been  effected. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  the  completion  of  a  cure,  where  a 
cure  is  possible,  must  vary  according  to  the  age  and  health  of  the 
patient,  and  according  to  the  pathological  condition  of  the  joint,  and 
may  be  found  to  extend  from  a  few  months  to  one  or  more  years.     It 

>  OndriD,  op.  oil.,  |»p.  81-3. 
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is  unnecessary  to  say  that  where  the  axxomplishment  of  the  cure  de- 
mands  a  period  of  several  years,  the  treatment  must  be  intermittett 
and  greatly  varied,  80  as  to  suit  all  the  changing  circumstances  in  thi 
condition  of  the  patient. 

Finally,  if  after  a  fair  trial  we  fail  to  accomplish  n  euro,  or  if  the  oontli^ 
tion  of  the  child  will  not  warrant  even  the  attempt,  we  ought  as  far 
possible  to  seek  to  prevent  an  increase  of  the  deformity,  by  snci 
means  as  our  ingenuity  may  suggest,  or  by  such  judicious  appliance 
and  general  management  as  we  have  seen  recommended  by  Dupuytrci 

South  says  that  he  haa  scon  one  case  of  double  dislocation  in  whicl 
the  walking  was  at  first  extremely  difficult,  but  from  the  filYeenl' 
year  and  onwards  the  patient  so  improved,  that  at  the  twentieth  yeaf^ 
scarcely  any  trace  of  the  peculiar  gait  could  be  discovered.* 


§  14.   CONOSXITAL  DULOCATIONS  OF  THE  PATXLLA.  " 

Palletta  found  a  dislocation  of  the  patella  in  the  cadaver  of  a  youne 
man,  which  he  supposed  to  be  congenitaL'     Michaelia  has  reported 
two  cases;  one  in  a  young  man  of  seventeen  years,  and  the  other  iu 
girl  of  fourteen,  each  of  whom  afl&rmed  that  it  had  existe*!  fro 
birth.*     Both  of  these  examples  presented  themselves  at  the  hospi 
on  account  of  hydrarthrosis  of  the  knee-joints,  and  Malgaigne,  wh 
had  himself  seen  a  similar  case,  is  disposed  to  regard  them  all  as  e 
araples  of  pathological  rather  than  congenital  luxations.  Periat  repor 
a  case  in  which  the  dislocation  was  only  produced  by  walking,  and  i 
relation  to  the  authenticity  or  pertinence  of  which  Malgaigne  ae 
also  to  entertain  a  doubt.* 

South  says  that  he  has  seen  a  congenital  dislocation  on  both  le 
in  an  aged  man.     The  patella  rested  entirely  upon  the  out^r  faces 
the  external  condyles,  leaving  the  front  of  the  knee-joint  complete! 
uncovered.      When  the  limbs  were  extended  the  patellas  could 
easily  miulo  to  resume  their  natural  positions,  but  on  the  patient 
milking  the  slightest  movement  they  were  again  displaced.      The 
knees  were  very  much  inclined  inwards,  the  feet  outwards,  and  his 
gait  was  difHcuIt  and  unsteady.^ 


§15.  CoxoEXiTAL  Dislocations  of  the  Knee. 


J 


The  head  of  the  tibia  has  been  found,  at  birth,  dislocated  forwardii^^ 
backwards,  inwards,  outwards,  inwards  and  backwards,  outwards 
backwards,  and  simply  rotated  inwards. 

Most  of  these  luxations  were  incomplete ;  and  of  them  all,  the  dii 
looiUion  forwards  has  been  observotl  much  the  most  often. 

A  subluxation  forwards  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  has  been  seen  1 
Gudrin  in  a  fcetal  monster,  accompanied  with  extreme  retraction 

'  South,  Nolo  to  Chcliqn,  op.  clt„  rol.  II.  p,  245. 

>  T'AllettA,  RxennUtfonei*  I*fitfaologtc«,  p.  iU. 

>  Michal'lla,  Rev.  KU'^l.-CMrnrg..  torn.  xr.  p.  S3. 

*  P^riat,  Malgaiitn*',  op.  oit.,  torn.  ii.  p.  t)32. 

*  Suulb,  NoUto  Chtflini*,  op.  clU,  vol.  H.  p.  247. 
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the  extensor  musoles  of  the  leg.*    Cruveilhier  has  dissected  a  foetus 
a&Qcteil  with  u  similar  subluxatiou.' 

In  these  exaraplasthe  displacement  fonvanls  at  the  articular  surface 
was  but  slight,  aud  the  anterior  flexion  of  the  limb  inconsiderable ; 
but  when  the  dislocation  is  complete,  or  nearly  so,  the  deformity  ia 
in  all  respects  very  much  increased;  as  the  following  examples  will 
illustrate: — 

Dr.  D.  H.  Bard,  of  Troy,  Vermont,  has  reported  an  example  of 
complete  anterior  luxation  of  the  tibia,  seen  by  himself,  in  a  new-born 
infant.  The  leg  was  found  drawn  forwards  upon  the  thigh  at  an  acute* 
angle,  so  that  the  toes  pointed  toward  the  face  of  the  child,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  was  directed  fonvards.  By  the  application  of 
moderate  force,  the  limb  could  be  straightened  and  even  flexed  com- 
pletely. These  motions  inflicted  no  pain.  It  was  especially  noticed 
that  in  bringing  down  the  leg  from  its  position  of  extreme  anterior 
flexion  (extension)  more  force  was  required  in  the  first  part  of  the 
raanceuvre  than  in  the  last;  and  that  if, having  brought  the  leg  down, 
it  was  left  to  itself,  it  immediately  resumed  the  abnormal  position, 
moving  at  first  slowly,  but  after  a  time  much  more  rapidly. 

The  limb  was  confined  by  bandages  for  a  short  time,  and  it  did  not 
afterwards  show  any  disposition  to  return  to  its  unnatural  position. 
The  child  did  well,  and  when  it  began  to  use  its  legs,  no  diflerence 
could  be  discovered  between  them.' 

J.  Youmans,  of  Portageville,  N.  Y.,  reports  a  similar  case  w^hich 
occurred  in  his  owu  practice.  A  healthy  woman  was  delivered  on  the 
16th  of  Aug.  1859,  of  a  full  grown  female  child,  whose  left  knee  was 
so  completely  dislocated  that  the  toes  rested  upon  the  anterior  part  of 
the  the  thigh  near  the  groin.  Dr.  Youmans  immediately  took  liold  of 
the  limb  and  brought  it  to  its  natural  form,  but  as  soon  as  he  relin- 
quished his  hold,  it  flew  back  to  its  original  position.  Having  again 
straightened  the  leg  it  was  retained  in  place  easily  by  two  pieces  of 
whalebone  tied  upon  each  side  of  the  thigh  and  body.  Some  soreness 
and  swelliug  ensued,  and  it  was  some  weeks  before  the  splint  could 
be  safely  removed.  At  the  time  of  the  report,  Oct.  11,  1860.  the  child 
was  using  the  limb  with  as  much  freedom  and  dexterity  as  other 
children  of  her  own  age. 

In  the  repjort,  in  evidence  of  its  being  an  interesting  malposition, 
particular  attention  is  called  to  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  limb 
to  resume  its  unnatural  position  with  a  spring,  showing  contraction 
of  the  anterior  muscles  of  the  thigh ;  to  the  fact  that  the  patella  of 
this  knee  was  smaller  than  the  other,  and  that  the  skin  on  the  front  of 
the  knee  was  wrinkled  as  it  is  usually  back  of  the  knee  in  fat  children.* 

Chatelan  was  consulted  in  relation  to  a  similar  case,  in  which  the 
restoration  of  the  limb  to  its  natural  position  was  also  easily  eftected, 
and  by  means  of  three  metallic  splints,  applied  during  about  fifteen 


»  Oa*Hn,  op.  cit.,  p.  33. 

■  Crtiveilhier,  Atliw  de  TAnal.  Patholrv?.,  2e  livr.,  pi.  2. 

s  Baril,  Amor.  Jourii.  Med.  Sci.,  Feb.  183r>.  p.  &55,  from  Boat.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joura., 
Nov.  2rt,  1K34. 
*  YoDmADi*,  BoBl.  Med.  aod  Surg,  Jonm.,  Oct.  2.t,  IS^O,  vol.  t!3,  p.  260, 
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days,  the  cure  was  consummated.     Chatelain  directed,  however,  thi 
the  leg  should  be  kept  flexed  upon  the  thigh  eight  days  longer.' 

Kleeberg  found  a  child  with  the  leg  so  much  flexed  forwards  (e: 
tended)  upon  the  thigh  that  the  popliteal  region  became  the  low* 
point  of  the  limb ;  in  front  and  above  the  articular  extremity  of  th< 
tibia  could  be  felt,  and  the  condyles  of  the  femur  made  a  correspond^ 
ing  projection  behind  into  the  popliteal  space.     This  was  plainly  ai 
extimple  of  complete  luxation ;  and,  contrary  to  what  was  observe* 
in  Bard's,  case,  flexion  of  the  limb  backwards  was  difficult  and  painfi 

The  treatment  was  commenced  by  securing  the  limb  in  a  straigl 
position  by  means  of  a  splint  and  roller;  subsequently,  Kleeberg  cai 
ried  the  limb  back  to  an  obtuse  angle,  and  finally,  it  was  kept  eigbi 
da^-^s  in  a  position  of  extreme  flexion.     A  complete  cure  was  said 
have  been  accomplished  in  about  two  weeks.' 

Guerin  has  seen  a  subluxation  backwards,  accompanied  with  a  slight^ 
rotation  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  outwards,  in  a  girl  fourteen  years  old  jH 
and  which,  he  aflirms,  wns  congenital,  characterized  by  a  permanent^ 
flexion  (backwards)  of  the  leg  upon  the  thigh,  and  a  sliding  of  the 
condyles  of  the  tibia  backwards. 

This  girl  was  under  Guurin*s  treatment,  but  with  what  result  is  not 
stated.^ 

Chaussier  found  both  tibiro  displaced  backwards  in  an  iniant  other- 
wise deformed.* 

Robert  speaks  of  an  example  of  lateral  subluxation  in  a  man,  whi( 
had  existed  from  birth.  The  right  knee  was  thrown  inwards,  and  t1 
left  outwards.* 

Guerin  "  operated"  publicly  upon  a  child,  two  years  old,  who  had  a 
congenital  dislocation  of  the  head  of  the  tibia  backwards  and  inwards, 
accompanied  with  a  slight  rotation  of  the  leg  inwards."  In  what  man- 
ner he  operated,  and  with  what  result,  he  does  not  inform  ua. 

The  same  writer  speaks  of  a  subluxation  backwards  and  < 
with  rotation  in  the  same  direction,  a  deformity  which,  he  n^ 
very  frequents  and  which  appears  especially  after  birth,  although 
causes  which  produce  it  have  given  their  first  impulse  during  inl 
uterine  life. 

The  case  quoted  from  Robert,  by  Malgaigne,  as  an  example  of  dii 
location  inwardi*,  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  CAse  of  semi-rotation 
the  articular  surfaces,  the  inner  condyle  being  thrown  back  into  i\ 
popliteal  space,  while  the  outer  condyle  still  retained  its  natural  pos 


I  a 
ds, 

itri^ 


tton< 


§16.  Congenital  Dislocations  of  the  Tarsal  Bonus. 


Under  this  general  term  may  be  included  all  those  varieties  of  jsnl 
luxation  of  the  several  bone«  which  comjtose  the  tarsus,  and  which  ai 
known  as  examples  of  talipes  or  club-foot;  such  as  tibio-astra;<nloij 
luxations,  astragalo-scaphoid,  calcaneo-astragaloid,  calcaneo-cuboid,  ki 

'  Chatdlftin,  Bi>>11othN]Qe  MM.,  torn.  \xxt.  p.  85. 

»  KleeVmrg,  M.il«.ifiinH,  op.  cit.,  p.  9s3.  »  rtu^rln.  aur  lei  Lni.  Congdn.,  p^ 

*  Cbaussier,  Malgaigne,  op.  Git.,  p.  9H.  *  Robert,  Miilg.,  op.  clU,  p.  tftjfi. 

*  Ou^rlu,  Mor  Itft  Lux.  Cong^D.,  p.  33. 
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Although  these  deformities  may  properly  enough  claim  a  place  in 
a  chapter  on  congenital  dislocations,  they  have  so  long  been  the  sub- 
jects of  special  treatises  as  to  justify  their  exclusion  from  the  present 
volume. 

§  n.    CONQENITAL  DiBLOCATIONB  OF  THZ  T0I8. 

Observed  occasionally  at  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulations ;  the 
articular  facets  of  the  Brst  phalanges  suffering  a  subluxation  upwards, 
or  laterally  upon  the  corresponding  metatarsal  bones, 

Guf^rin  has  noticed  e8{>ccial]y  a  congenital,  lateral  subluxation  of 
the  great  toe.* 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


GUNSHOT   FRACTURES. 

GrNSHOT  fractures  have  already  been  considered,  more  or  less  in 
detail,  in  the  several  portions  of  this  work,  wherever  it  seemed  to  be 
necessary  to  call  especial  attention  to  them.  The  only  justification, 
therefore,  for  a  farther  allusion  to  this  class  of  accidents  must  be  found 
in  the  special  interest  which  they  possess  at  this  moment  in  my  own 
country. 

I  propose  to  condense  my  remarks  upon  this  subject  rather  into  the 
form  of  aphorisms,  than  to  give  at  length  the  opinions  of  surgeons  and 
their  discussions;  accordingly,  this  chapter  will  constitute  only  a  brief 
r^umd  of  what  I  have  myself  observed,  and  of  the  well  attested  obser- 
vations of  others. 

C<ixi3fs. — Gunshot  fractures  are  caused  by  a  great  variety  of  missiles, 
such  as  musket  and  rifle  balls,  solid  shot  and  shell,  grape,  canister, 
shrapnel,  chain  and  bar  shot,  fraj^ents  of  iron,  stone,  splinters  of 
wood,  &o.  &o.  The  only  qualities  which  these  missiles  possess  in 
common  is,  that  they  are  all  projected  by  the  elastic  power  of  gun- 
powder, and  generally  strike  the  body  with  great  force;  and  that  they 
cause  fractures  by  direct  violence — seldom,  if  ever,  by  counterstroke. 

Hound,  smooth  balls  frequently  impinge  upon  bones  without  caus- 
ing a  fracture,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  easily  deflected ;  and  this 
happens  especially  when  they  are  not  moving  with  great  velocity. 

Minnie  rifle  balls  seldom  fail  to  fracture  the  bones  which  lie  in  their 
direct  course:  never,  perhaps,  when,  at  the  moment  of  contact,  the  ball 
is  moving  with  its  average  velocity.  The  peculiar  deatructiveneas  of 
tliis  missile  is  due  to  its  weight,  momentum,  and  form. 

Canister,  grape,  shrapnel,  solid  shot,  shells,  chain  and  bar  shot  are 
still  more  destructive;  generallv  tearing  the  limbs  from  the  body  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  rearljustment  and  restoration  impossible. 

*  Ou^rin,  op.  cit.,  p.  31. 
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Patliohgy. — These  fractures  may  be  simple,  oompound,  coraminuied, 
or  complicated;  aud  in  addition  to  these  common  varieties  of  fractures 
there  is  occasionally  presented  an  example  of  ainiple  "perforation," or 
mere  penetration  of  the  bone  without  fissure  or  other  fracture ;  and 
still  more  frequently  are  seen  examples  of  perforation  with  fissures. 

Probably  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  gunshot  fractures  are  both 
compound  and  comminuted :  the  comminution  being,  in  general,  ex- 


cessive. 


As  in  gunshot  wounds  of  the  soft  parts  it  has  been  generally 
observed  that  the  point  of  entrance  is  more  round,  more  smooth,  and 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  point  of  exit,  and  that  the  tissues  are  a 
little  depressed  at  the  entrance,  while  they  arc  slightly  protruded  at 
the  exit;  so,  also,  in  gunshot  fractures  it  will  often  be  found  that  the 
side  of  the  bone  on  which  the  ball  has  entered,  or  upon  which  it  first 
impinged,  is  less  comminuted  than  the  opposite  side;  and,  if  it  is  a 
"perforation,"  that  the  opening  is  smaller  upon  the  one  side  than  upon 
the  other ;  that  the  edges  are  slightly  depressed  upon  the  one  side, 
and  elevated  or  protruded  upon  the  other;  and  finally  that  numerous 
small,  as  well  as  some  large  fragments  of  bone,  have  been  carried  into 
that  portion  of  the  track  of  the  wound  which  lies  between  the  b*>ne 
and  the  point  of  exit  of  the  missile. 

When  a  ball  fractures  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone,  although  the  blow 
may  have  been  received  three,  four,  or  even  six  inches  from  an  arti- 
culation, the  comminution,  or  a  single  longitudinal  fissure,  may  some- 
times be  found  extending  into  the  joint.  These  fissures,  or  splittings 
of  the  shaft,  often  extend  also  a  long  distance  up  or  down,  without 
terminating  in  the  joint. 

Perforations  without  fissure  occur  most  often  in  the  broad  bones 
of  the  pelvis,  in  the  scapula,  or  in  the  spongy  extremities  of  the  long 
bones.  In  the  latter,  however,  it  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  perfora* 
tion  without  fissure. 

Perforations  with  fissure  are  pretty  common  in  the  hejid  of  the 
humerus  and  in  the  head  of  the  tibia ;  they  occur  also,  but  leu*  ofUjn, 
in  the  lower  ends  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  in  the  trochanteric  j>ortion 
of  the  femur,  and  in  the  head  of  the  femur.  We  wish  to  be  under- 
stood  to  say  that  fissures  occur  leas  often  at  the  points  last  mcnlionc<l, 
simply  because  perforations  are  there  less  common.    It  must  Ije  un- 

Lderatood  that  if  perforations  do  occur  at  these  points,  a  splitting  or 
fissure  communicating  with  the  joints  is  almost  inevitable.     A  mis- 
understanding here  would  lead  to  a  very  fatal  fracture  in  many  oases. 
Prognosis, — In  general  it  may  be  stated  that  gunshot  fractures  of 
the  upper  extremities  do  not  demand  amputation,  and  that  similar 
injuries  in  the  lower  extremities  do  demand  amputation. 
This  statement  is  very  broad,  and  cannot  be  understood  except  by 
a  consideration  of  these  accidents  somewhat  in  detail.     Thus  t — 
Gunshot  fractures  of  the  clavicle,  scapula,  of  the  shat\  of  the  hu- 
merus, of  the  shafts  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  and  of  the  carpal,  meta* 
carpal    and   phalangeal   bones,  notwithstanding   those   bones    have 
suIVered  extensive  comminution,  do  not  demand  amputation :  they 
will  in  most  cases  eventually  miite.  and  give  to  the  patients  tolerably 


nsefbl  limbfi.  I£  iKyverK-.  a£  tbe  suae  mne  tlux  tike  sha^  ->:*  sle 
hameni&,  or  of  the  radi^  And  nla^  is  thus  trobecL  f  be  I&rve  i>emxs 
tinnks  are  ten  saazvier.  so  tLix  the  extremirr  is  coed  aad  ins^isble. 
the  limb  cumot  probftKr  Yse  sared.  nor.  if  is  coa^i  be.  woald  is  be  o£ 
any  raloe.  Desciftcdon  of  ihe  main  ancfr  sapphricg  the  limb  diini- 
nidwB  the  chance  of  its  being  sared.  bat  does  noc  in  the  case  of  the 
upper  extreiairr.  neoeeeanbr  demand  aoq^tnatioa. 

PeneoaticKi  of  the  £Ao«I*ia--joc3t  br  a  mi&kcc  or  rifle  balL  pro- 
ducing a  firaenue  of  the  bend  of  the  hisnaiia  m^  ci  the  g!^io>i  dvitr 
of  the  ^rapqla,  denaftj*  ampataxioti  vhen  either  the  axUIarr  arcerr 
or  axillary  nemes  are  inpred:  bat  reseedon  can  genoallv  be  prac- 
tised with  a  reaaonaUe  chanoe  of  soccess  when  the  arteries  and  nerres 
are  imtonched.  Beaectkn  is  also  made  soooeasfallT  at  the  shoolder- 
jcMOt  in  some  cases  vhere  larger  "iMplff*  bare  traversed  the  joinL 
such  as  eanisser,  fragmems  of  sheD.  kc 

Paiecratian  of  the  elbow-joint  br  a  large  shot  or  by  a  Minnie  ri^e 
ball,  the  misnle  ftirir  ^'ntr^m^  or  trarersing  the  joint  demai^is  am- 
pntatioD  wben  the  main  artefial  and  nerroos  saj^uies  are  cot  o£  and 
reaecticm.  genenllr.  wben  both  remain  oninjared.  Besecdoc  mar  be 
attempted  at  the  elbow-joint,  alscx  in  some  cases  where^  the  nerroos 
supplv  remaining  good,  only  one  of  the  principal  arterial  trunks  is 
cato£ 

Frequently  a  bail  strikes  the  ooter  or  inner  condyle  of  the  bmneros, 
making  bat  a  soall  opoiing  into  the  joints  and  prodncii^  only  slight 
ocnnminatioii,  and  in  sudi  cases  we  <rften  sare  the  limb  with  more  or 
less  anchyioosr  and  withoot  resection. 

The  remarks  which  we  hare  made  in  reference  to  gnnshot  &actnres 
of  the  elbow-joint  ^iply,  almost  without  quatification,  to  the  same 
accidents  at  the  wrist-jomt. 

For  gnnsliot  woonds^  with  fracture  of  the  carpaL  metacarpal  and 
phalas^al  bones  we  seldom  practise  eitb^  resection  or  amputation, 
unless  the  soli  parts  are  almost  completely  torn  away. 

The  prognosis  which,  as  we  have  now  seen,  is  so  &TOTab!e  in  the 
upper  extrenuties^  will  be  found  very  difierent  in  the  lower  extremi- 
ties: indeed  it  is  almost  reversed.    Thus: — 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh,  of  the  shafts  <^  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  and  of  the  tarsal  bones,  generallv  demand  amputation:  or. 
to  be  m<He  precise,  gunshot  fractures  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
femur  almost  always  terminate  fatally  imder  amputation  or  excision, 
and  equally  under  treatment  as  fr^ictures^  that  is,  where  an  attnnpt  is 
made  to  save  the  limb  without  interference  with  the  knife.  The  same 
accidents  in  the  upper  third  or  the  shaft  of  the  femur  are  generallr 
£ital:  but  if  the  inain  artery,  and  the  principal  nerves  are  oDiDJared, 
the  life  is,  in  general,  leas  hazarded  %y  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb 
than  by  amputation.  In  the  middle  third,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  chances  may  be  considered  equal,  as  between  amputation 
and  the  attempt  to  save  the  limb  by  apparatus;  in  the  lower  third  the 
chances  are  in  favor  of  amputation. 

The  above  statements  in  relation  to  fractures  of  the  femur  are  based 
mainly  upon  my  own  experience,  and  have  been  carefully  considered. 
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I  have  seen  no  resections  of  the  knee-joint  or  of  the  shaft  of  the 
femur,  after  gunshot  fractures,  which  have  not  terminated  fatally;  and 
I  ara  convinced  that  they  should  never  be  attempted]  in  fractures  of 
the  thigh,  unless  it  be  in  that  case  which  presents  so  little  hope  in  any 
direction,  viz.,  gunshot  fracture  of  the  head  or  neck  of  the  femur. 

Gunshot  fractures  of  the  shafts  of  both  tibia  and  fibula  demand 
amputation  where  the  comminution  is  extensive,  or  the  pulsation  of 
the  posterior  tibial  artery  is  lost,  or  the  fotDt  is  cold  and  iniiensible. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  some  limbs  thus  situated  have  not  been 
saved,  but  only  that  the  attempt  to  save  such  limbs  greatly  endangers 
tlie  life  of  the  patient,  while  amputation  at  or  below  the  knee  is  rela- 
tively sate. 

Amjiutation  is  the  only  safe  expedient  in  deep  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  tarsal  bones  produced  by  missiles  of  the  size  of  musket  balls 
or  larger.  The  only  exceptions  which  can  safely  be  made  are  in  cases 
where  balls  have  opened  partially  and  superficially  these  articulations. 

Resections  at  the  ankle-joint  are  much  more  hazartlous  than  ampu- 
tations, and  scarcely  to  be  preferred,  in  army  practice,  to  attempts  to 
save  tlic  foot  without  surgical  interference, 

Treatment, — While  consideriug  the  prognosis  in  these  accidents,  I 
have  necessarily  spoken  of  the  treatment  in  certain  cases;  e^>eclally 
with  a  view  to  the  propriety  of  amputation  or  resection.  It  remains 
only  to  speak  briefly  of  the  treatment  of  those  cases  in  which  we  may 
attempt  to  save  the  limb  without  resection,  properly  so  called;  for  we 
must  not  forget  that  pretty  often  we  find  it  necessary  to  remove  small, 
loose  fragments  of  bone  by  the  finger,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  knife,  or  to 
resect  sharp  points  ^vith  the  saw  or  the  bone-cutters,  when  we  do  not 
practise  "  resection/'  in  the  sense  in  which  this  term  is  usually  em- 
ployed by  surgical  writers. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty,  in  this  connection,  of  reproducing  what  I 
have  written  elsewhere  in  relation  to  gunshot  fractures,  since  it  com- 
prises nearly  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  added  upon  this  subject.' 

"  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  save  a  limb  badly  lacerated  and  broken, 
certiiin  conditions  in  the  treatment  are  necessary  to  success. 

"All  projecting  pieces  of  bone  which  cannot  be  easily  replaced  and 
are  not  firmly  attached  to  the  soft  parts,  must  be  at  once  cut  or  sawn 
away. 

"  All  foreign  substiinces,  such  as  fragments  of  balls  or  other  missiles, 
pieces  of  cloth,  wadding,  dirt,  &c.,  must  be  removed. 

"  Any  portion  of  integument,  fascia,  or  muscles,  which  are  entangled 
in  the  wound,  and  prevent  a  thorough  exploration,  or  may  obstruct 
the  free  escape  of  blood  or  of  matter,  must  be  freely  divided. 

"  Counter- openings  must  be  made  at  once,  or  at  an  early  period 
after  the  formation  of  matter,  to»prevent  its  easy  escape. 

"  The  limb  must  be  placed  in  an  easy  position,  and  not  confined  by 
tight  bandages,  or  Jorciohj  extended  by  apparatus. 

"The  inilammation  must  be  controlled  by  constitutional  and  local 

'  A  Pnicttc*!  Treatise  on  Military  Snrg^ry,  bv  Pnnk  Haatiugs  Hamilton.  I  toU  8to, 
pDblUbed  l>7  Bailli^rv  Itrotliora,     r^ew  York,  1861. 
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means,  and  especially  by  the  use  of  water  lotions  whenever  its  em- 
pWment  is  practicable. 

If  joints  are  implicated  seriously,  and  an  attempt  is  still  made  to 
save  the  limb,  the  joint  surfaces  must  be  laid  freely  open,  so  as  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  the  confinement  of  blood,  serum,  or  pus;  and 
the  joint  must  be  placed  perfectly  at  rest,  without  adhesive  straps, 
bandages,  or  any  apparatus  which  shall  compress  the  limb  or  em- 
barrass its  circulation. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the 
treatment  of  gunshot  fractures,  unless  it  be  to  say  that  I  still  give  the 
preference,  in  fractures  of  the  femur,  to  the  straight  splint,  at  least  for 
the  first  few  days,  and  if  then  the  flexed  position  seems  to  be  demanded, 
I  prefer  a  suspending  apparatus  similar  to  that  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  George  Shrady,  of  New  York,  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  work,  or  the  apparatus  recommended  by  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  of 
Baltimore,  the  last  of  which  I  have  seen  much  used  in  the  U.  S.  Army 
hospitals  during  the  present  war,  and  with  excellent  results. 
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Abscess  in  fracture  of  tiie  atcrnom,  163 
Acetabulam,  327 
Acromion  process,  109 
Amesbury's  thigh  splint,  393 
Anatomical  neck  of  hnmeras,  219,  221 
Anaplasty  In  fraotares  of  the  septum  narinm, 

95 
Anchylosis  after  CoUes^s  fivctare,  239 

after  fractures  of  elbow,  264 

excision  for  anohyloiis  of  knee,  439 
"  Apparatus  immobile,"  S3 

in  fractures  of  the  leg,  460 
Ashhurst,  fracture  of  astragalus,  468 
Astragalus,  466 
Atlas,  158 

and  axis,  158 
Axis,  155 
Ayres,  compound  fracture  of  claTiole,  179 

humerus,  227 

Badlt  united  fracture  of  leg,  464 
Baker,  fracture  of  maxilla  superior,  103 
Bartlett's  apparatus  for  broken  olaricle,  189 
Barton's  bran  dressing,  60,  463 

bandage  for  fractured  jaw,  125 

trephining  Tertebrse,  143 

fraoture  of  lower  end  of  radios,  268 

fracture-bed,  419 
Base  of  acetabulum,  327 
Bauer's  wire  splints,  461 
Bending  of  bones,  69 
Bigelow,  fracture  of  axis,  156 

stellate  fracture  of  lower  end  of  radios,  266 
Boardman,  fraoture  of  sygoma,  105 

perineal  band,  414 
Body  of  the  scapula,  193 
Bodies  of  the  vertebrse,  146 
Bond's  elbow  splint.  239 

radius  splint,  271 
Box  for  leg.  463 
Boyer's  thigh  splint,  394 
Brainard,  perforator,  68 

fracture  of  anatomical  neek  of  hnmeros, 
206 
Buck,  lower  jaw,  108 

thigh  splint,  402 
Borges's  thigh  apparatus,  398 

Calcahbuu, 466 
Carpal  bones,  312 
Cartilages,  169 

floating,  672,  682 
Carved  splints,  radios,  278 

48 


Cerrieal  ligaments,  strains  of,  152 
rertebm,  bodies  of  Ato  lower,  151 
axis,  155 
atlas,  158 
atlas  and  axis,  168 
Cbapin's  thigh  apparatus,  404 
Chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  362,  363 
Children,  fraoture  of  femur,  414,  42U 
Clark's  case  of  fracture  of  peWis,  321 
ClaTicle,  170 

partial  fractures,  171 
repair  of  fractures,  177 
Cline,  trephining  vertebrse,  143 

ft'acture  of  atlas,  168 
Coates,  fracture-bed,  417 

bran  dressings,  60 
Coccyx,  334 

Colby,  neck  of  femnr  within  capsule,  357 
CoUes's  fractures,  examples,  262 
Common  signs  of  fraeture,  33 
Compress,  pasteboard,  for  f raotored  jaw,  1 26 
Compound  firactores,  59 
forearm,  312 
thigh,  Gilbert  on,  410 
patella,  432 

tibia  and  fibula,  457,  463 
Concussion  of  spinal  marrow,  153 
Condyles  of  humerus,  244 
internal,  249 
external,  251 
base,  233 

base  and  between  eondyles,  241 
of  fomnr,  423 
external,  423 
internal,  424 
base,  426 

between  condyles,  426 
Congenital,  30,  224,  439 
Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  fracture  of  olecranon  pro- 
cess, 301 
neck  of  femur  within  oapsule,  343 
patella,  436.  437 
Coracoid  process,  202 
Coronoid  process  of  ulna,  287 

Listen's  case,  290 
Cotyloid  cavity,-  827 

Counter-extension  by  adhesire  plaster,  4U9 
Cradle  for  leg,  462 

Crandall,  extension  of  flractore  in  leg,  458 
Cricoid  cartilage,  136 
Cronyn,  fracture  of  lumbar  Teriebrss,  149 
Crosby,  neck  of  femor  wttUn  OApanle,  365 
external  condyle,  438 
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Dalton,  Johh  C,  fraotare  of  neok  of  feioar, 

Z46 
JDaniers  thigh  apparatus,  401 

fraotare-hed,  419 
Daniell*  femur,  401 
Deformities  of  legs,  465 
Delayed  or  non'nnion,  60 

hnmerua,  226 
Dextrine,  54 
Diagnosis,  general,  33 
Dieffenbach,  tenotomy  in  fraotare  of  oleentnon 

process,  303 
Dislocation  of  hnmeros,  differential  diagnosis, 

218 
Divimon  of  fraotnres,  general,  37 
Dorsal  Tertebrn,  150 
Dorsey,  fraotare  of  patella,  436 
Dudley,  treatment  of  fraotnres  by  bandages, 

406 
Dngas,  sign  of  dislocation  of  humenu,  318 

thigh  apparatus,  401 
Dnpnytren's  case  of  fhwtore  of  a  dorsal  ver- 
tebra, 150 
body  of  a  lower  cervical  vertebra,  151 
dressing  for  fracture  of  flbnla,  446 

Elbot  splint,  Physiok's,  238 

Kirkbride's,  238 

Rose's,  339 

Welch's,  239 

Bond's,  339 

the  author's,  240 
Ellis,  fraotare  of  lower  jaw,  109 
Else,  fracture  of  axis,  155 
Emphysema  in  fracture  of  ribs,  167,  168,  169 
Endless  screw  for  extension  of  thigh,  415 
Epicondyle  of  humerus,  external,  34iB 

internal,  244 
Epiphyseal  separations,  28 

acromion,  200 

humeras,  upper  end,  220,  322 
lower  end,  234 

femur,  upper  end,  338 

trochanter  major,  378 
Epitrochlea,  244 
Etiology,  general,  29 
Eve,  non-union  of  ribs,  166 

patella,  432 
Exciting  causes,  generni,  29 
Experiments  on  bending,  70 

on  partial  fractures,  76,  77,  79 
External  epicondyle  of  humeras,  248 

condyle  of  humerus,  251 
femur,  423 
Extension  of  thigh  by  adhesive  plaster,  409 

Fattobb,  Collee's  fracture,  273 
Felt  splints,  51 
Femur,  335 

neck,  within  capsale,  336 

neck,  anatomy  of,  Qeorge  K.  Smith,  360 

differential  diagnosis,  373 

without  capsule,  within  and  without  cap- 
sule, 375,  376 

trochanter  major  and  base  of  neck,  377 

epiphysis  of  trochanter  major,  378 

shaa,  379 

external  condyle,  423 

internal  condyle,  424 

between  condyles,  426 

base  of  condyles,  426 
Fergasson's  arm  dressing,  338 


Fibula,  442 
Fingers,  316 
Fissures,  83 

neck  of  femur,  340 
Forearm,  303 

Fore's  case  of  fraotare  of  hyoid  bone,  130 
Flagg's  thigh  apparatus,  399 
Flint,  J.  B.,  femur,  403 
Floating  cartilages,  in  knee-joint,  673,  683 
Four-tailed  bandage  for  broken  jaw,  136 
Fracture  beds,  417 

Jenks,  417 

Hewson,  417 

Barton,  417 

Coatos,  417 

Daniels,  418 

Burges,  398 
Fracture-box,  468 

Oi-HGBXiic,  after  fracture  at  ban  of  eondylet 
of  humeras,  337 
Dapuytren's  oases  after  fracture  of  radios, 

380 
Robert  Smyth's  oases,  380 
Norris,  381 

after  fracture  of  forearm,  307 
leg,  from  tight  roller,  406 
patella,  437 

from  tight  bandages,  443 
leg.  from  tight  bandage,  454 
from  use  of  '*  apparatus  immobile,"  460 
Gibson,  bandage  for  fractured  jaw,  135 
fraotare  of  clavicle,  180 
of  coracoid  process,  303 
Qilbert,  apparatus  for  broken  femur,  410 
Glenoid  cavity  of  scapula,  comminnted,  198 
Granger,  fracture  of  epicondyle,  344,  346 
Greater  tubercle  of  humerus,  310,  219,  331 
Greenwood,  fracture  of  lower  cervical  verte- 
bra, 151 
[  Gunshot  fractures,  739 
I  treatment  in,  742 

I  Gross,  fracture  of  sternum,  169 

■  Gutta-percha  splints,  52 

■  Harris,  separation  of  upper  maxillary  bones, 
,      100 

'  Harrold,  lumbar  vertebrsB,  149 
Hartshorne,  thigh  apparatus,  403 
'  Hays,  radial  splint,  272 
j  Hayward,  lower  jaw,  119 
!  Head  of  femur,  337 

of  radius,  258 
I  and  anatomical  neck  of  humerus,  204 

and  neck  of  humerus,  longitudinal  frac- 
I  ture,  210 

;  HewsoQ,  fracture-bed,  417 
Hodge,  thiffh-splint,  411 
Homer,  thigh  apparatus,  403 
Humerus,  204 

anatomical  neok,  206 

head  and  neok,  205 

tubercles,  210 

longitudinal  fracture  of  head  and  neck, 
210 

surgical  neck,  212 

upper  epiphysu,  313 

differential  diagnosis,  218 

shaft,  224 

base  of  condyles,  233 

with  splitting  of  condyles,  341 

condyles,  344 


I^imii 

Ju^^^^^^^ 
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Muasey,  neck  of  femur,  S49 

iDt«rn&]  »pieondyle,  244 

MUtUr's  "elftmp."  122 
oeok  of  radius,  256 

exteroal  *fpicondyIe,  248 

internal  condyle,  249 

«item*l  oonflyle,  251 

Nbck  of  femur.  336 

deUyed  uoion,  22S 

within  capsule,  336 

dislocation  of.  217 

prognosis,  343 

G.  K.  Smith  on,  360 

IlutchinfoD,  leg  splint,  4&0 

HjDtd  bon«,  129 

without  cApttule,  309 

Neck  of  humerus,  onatomioal,  205,  110 

Ilium,  824 

surgical  neck,  212 

Inmorabltt  AppurmtuR,  53 

Neck  of  lower  jaw.  110 

leg.  4«0 

Neck  of  radius.  250 

Impacted  rracture*,  28 

Neok  of  scapula,  198 

h«ad  nod  neck  of  bnmerui,  205 

signs  of  fraoture.  218 

^^                 tnberoles.^lO 

Neill,  maxilla  superior.  103 

^^m               neck  or  femur  within  enpflnle,  336 

ooracoid  prooos^.  302 

^                          without  the  oftpsule,  3flfl 

fraotare  of  patella,  436 

Inferior  maxilUp  107 

thigh,  399 

Interstitial  abfiorption  of  neek  of  femnr,  :{6I 

leg,  simple  fracture,  4A5 

Intra-alcrine  fracture,  HO,  224,  439 

compound  fracture,  457 
Nelaton.  radial  splint,  371 

frMtnre  of  tibia,  439 

Internal  condyle  of  huiDerns,  249 

NoD'ttDion,  60                                                              • 

femar,  424 

huroems,  229 

Interdeoul  ipllnta,  131 

lower  jaw,  116 

Uohiam.  322 

nbs,  100 

Norris,  delayed  and  non-union,  60 

Jacksoit,  oeroinion  proeen,  200 

astragalus,  469 

Jarvia's  a^jiuter,  466 

gangfrene  from  bandages,  281 

Jenks,  fractttre-bed,  417 

tibia.  442 

Johntoo,  neok  of  femur,  346,  351 

Nose,  fracture  of,  88 

Nott,  wire  splinU.  48 

Ear,  lambar  Tertebrn,  149 

thigh  apparatus,  395 

Kimball,  fracture  of  femur,  401 

Klrkbrlde,  elbow  eplint.  23S 

Odostoid  process  of  axis,  156 

Olecranon  process,  395,  301 

Lists,  fraetDre  of  dorsal  Tertebrtr  UO 

tenotomy,  303 

^^                femar,  410 

Osaa  nasi,  88 

^^H                non-uDi»D,  65 

^T                 peUU.  320 

PxBTiXL  fracture,  73 

Lewitt,  patella,  432 

Patella,  438 

Litton,  thigh  upliitt,  391 

Phalanges  of  toes,  473 

leg  spliDt.  461 
Loekwood,  fractorB  of  hameroB  at  birth,  325 

Ramus,  355 

Longsplintf,  48 

Radial  splint,  273,  277 

LoDsdale,  extension  in    fracture  of  humerua, 

Radius  and  ulna,  3l>3 

237 

Reduction   of  fractares  :    general  eonstdera- 

patella,  438 

Uons,  44 

Lower  jaw,  107 

RefV-octure  of  badly-nnitod  legs,  464 

Repair  of  fracture,  37 

HiLAa  bone,  90 

Resection  for  badly-united  fractures,  405 

Many-tailed  bandage.  45 

Ribs.  164 

March,  acromial  separationB,  311 

cartilages  of.  1P4.  169 

neok  of  femar,  367 

Rim  of  acetabulum,  331 

Malgaigne,  apparatoi  for  fractarc  of  leg,  464 

Rodet,  neck  of  femur,  337 

Maxilla,  luperior,  99 

Rogers,  trephining  vertebrsD,  144 

inferior,   107 

Roller,  45 

Mayo,  neck  of  femur,  200 

Rose,  elbow  splint,  339 

McDowell,  romarlcnhle  displacement  of  head 

of  huinero*,  206 

BAORDir,  333 

separation  of  upper  epiphysis,  213 

Sacro-iliao  symphysis,  333 

Metacarpuj,  313 

Salter's  cradle  for  leg.  463 
Sanborn,  patella,  432 

Metntnrsas,  471 

Metallic  splints,  48 

thigh,  401 

MoDahan,  fraotare  of  astragalus,  466 

Sargent,  separation  of  up^wr  maxillary  bon««, 

Morbus  eoxn  senilis,  363 

99 

Morland.  statlstioa  of  firoctare   of  tibia   and 

Scapula,  193 

fibula.  448 

body.  193 

neck.  198 

Mutt,  prognosis  in  Gollea's  fracture,  270 

fracture  of  femur,  396 

acromion  process,  109 

electricity  in  non-Dnlon.  65 

ooraooid  process.  J(»3 

^^          MuNey,  fracture  of  oorocoid  process,  302 

ScuUetus,  bandage,  46 

^■_ 
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Semeiology,  general^  33 
Septom  narinm,  93 
Setting  bones,  44 
Sentin,  drenlng,  63 

anaplasty,  95 
Sluft  of  bumenu,  224 

radias,  200 

ulna,  282 

femar.  379 
Shoalder-joint;  differential  diagonoaia  of  aeet* 

dento.  218 
Shrady,  radios  splint,  284 

thigb  splint,  415 
Side  splints,  48 
Sling  for  broken  jaw,  12A 
Smith,  E.  P.,  radial  splint,  271 
Smith,  H.  H.,  fraoture  of  neok  of  femnr,  351 
Smith,  Nathan  B.,  fraotare  of  femur,  895 
Smith  Robert,  head  of  humerus,  208 
Smith,  Stephen,  fracture  of  lower  jaw,  115 
Smith,  Geo.  K.,   insertion  of  oapsole  of  hip- 
joint,  Ae.,  372 
Spenoer,  fraoture  of  fanmenis  at  base  of  con- 
dyles, 243 
Spinal  marrow,  eononasion,  153 
Spinous  processes  :  vertebra,  188 

Uium.  324,  325 
Splints,  48 
Starch  bandage,  53 

leg,  460 
Sternum,  159 
Stone,  fracture  of  humenii,  327 

base  of  condyles  and  resection,  243 
Styloid  process  of  radius,  267 
Surgical  neck  of  humerus,  212,  220,  222 
Swan,  neok  of  femur  within  capsule,  345 
Swing  box  for  leg,  432 
Symphyses  of  pelvis,  319 

pubes,  334 

fiaoro-iliac,  334 
Symphysis  pubis,  separation  of,  334 

Tabsus,  466 

astragalus,  466 

caloaneum,  467 
Tenotomy  in  fractures  of  olecranon  process, 

308 
Thompson,  fraoture  of  lumbar  vertebra},  49 
Thyroid  cartilage,  134 
Thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  134 
Tibia.  439 


Tibia  and  fibula,  446 

Toes,  472 

Transverse  processes  of  spine,  140 

Treatment  of  fractures,  general,  44 

Trephining  for  fracture  of  vertebrss,  143 

Trochanter  mi^or,  377 

Trochlea  of  humerus,  249 

Tubercles  of  humerus,  210,  220,  222 

Ulna,  resection  of,  282 
Ulna,  282 

shaft.  282 

coronoid  process,  287 

olecranon  process,  295 
Upper  epiphysis,  humerus,  220 

femur,  339  • 

Upper  maxillary  bones,  99 

Tan  Burbm,  W.  H.,  fracture  of  humerus,  224 
Vanderveer,  fracture  in  utero,  32 
Vandeventer,  fracture  of  vertebral  arch,  141 
Velpeau,  mode  of  dressing  firaotores  with  dex- 
trine and  rollers,  54 
Vertebral  arches,  141 
VertebrsB,  188 

spinous  processes,  138 
transverse  processes,  140 
vertebral  arches,  141 
bodies,  146 

lumbar,  148 
dorsal,  150 
cervical,  151 
axis,  155 
atlas,  158 
atlas  and  axis,  158 

Waters,  compound  fracture  of  bumeros,  224 
Warren  on  anchylosis  at  elbow-joint,  254 
Watson,  iVacture  of  lower  jaw,  110 

lower  epiphysis  of  homerua,  234 

patella,  431 
Weber,  plaster  of  Paris  bandages,  58 
Whittaker,  pelvis,  335 
Wells,  internal  condyle  of  femur,  424 
Wire  splints,  48 
Wood,  fVaoture  of  patella,  430 
Wooden  splints,  40 
AVrist,  312 
Wire  rack  for  fracture  of  leg,  463 

Zygomatic  arch,  104 
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^^^^^^           PART  II.— DISLOCATIONS. 

f                 -AxciBST  lDxatioii«,  488 

Congenil&l  DIslooatlonf — 

1                          inferior  iuUIb,  480 

shoulder,  724 

1                         Kpine,  4{I4 

radius  and  ulna  baokwardf,  72f^ 

1                         olftriolf,  outer  end,  615 

head  of  radius.  72S 

^^^                 hnmernii,  53U 

wrist,  729 

^^H                beftd  of  riuliny  forwarilB.  501 

finger*,  730 

^^P               radio!)  and  ulna  baakwarda,  571 

hip.  730 

^^                  thumb,  597 

patella,  730 

f«mor,  652 

knee,  730 

Andrew?,  inferior  mnxllla,  464 

tanuF,  738 

Ankle-joint,  674 

toes.  739 

Annan,  dialocation  of  femur,  033 

Cooper,  Sir  Astley,  method  of  reducing  dislo- 

AnomaJoaF disloeationd  of  the  hip,  047.     See 

cation  of  bumerae.  538 

PMH.ur. 

Coxo-femoraJ  diMooalionii.  609.      Se«  Ftmnr. 

Atla«,  divlocations  of,  502 

Crosby,  dislocation  of  thumb,  003 

Ayrea,  dlslooation  of  cervieal  vertebm.  4W 

ancient  dislocation  of  elbow,  570 

BATCHKLPEn.  head  of  radios,  55tf,  564 

Dahaihtills,  stntiflttcs  of  dbtlocatlona  of  fe- 

thumb, 601 

mur,  0S0 

BarJ.  H.  H.  Congen.  di«IooAtion  of  tibia.  737 

Direct  causes  of  dislocations.  477 

Bicent,  rupture  or  displacement  of,  557 
Blaokman,  ancient  dlfllocations   of  hnmeras, 

Dislocations,  475 

Dlrision  and  nomenclature  of  dislocations,  475 

543 

Double  dislocntion  of  lower  jaw,  483 

femur,  reduced  after  fix  monthR.  053 

DnpierriF,  femur  reduced  after  six  months,  053 

Bloxham'e  diFlocatfon  tourniquet,  035 

Dynamometer,  625 

Brainard,  reduction  of  ancient  luxation  of 

elbow,  57>1 

ELBow-Joiirr,  608 

reduction  of  femur  b  j  a  novel  method,  043 

Exciting  causes,  general,  477 

Extension  by  a  twisted  rope.  463 

CAHTO.f ,  radioB  and  ulna  forward*.  584 

Carpuj.  585 

FEUtTB,  dUlooatloaa  of.  009 

hftckwardB,  587 

dislocation  on  dorsum  ilii,  011 

forward*,  500 

reduction  by  maniiHiIatioD,  010 

congenital,  739 

reduction  by  extension,  02i2 

Cftrpal  bones  among  themMtvec,  593 

dislocation  into  great  ischiatio  notch.  034 
dislocation  into  foramen  thyroideum,  539 

Garjko-metacmrpal  articulation,  5S& 

Cartilacw,  of  ribF  from  on*  another,  600 

in  knee-joint,  672 

dislocation  upon  the  pubes,  643 

anomalous  dislocations  of  the  femnr,  647 

Clavicle,  diFlooaliona  of,  500 

downwards  and  backwards  upon  thi» 

^^H                 st«roal  end  forward*,  500 

body  of  the  tsohium,  649 

^^M              flternal  end  upwards,  510 

downwards  and  backwards  into  lesser 

^^m               sternal  end  backwards,  513 

isohiatic  notrh,  040 

^^H                acromial  end  upwards,  518 

behind  the  tuber  isohii,  049 

^^H                aoromial  end  downwards.  618 

directly  up.  047 

^^                under  coraooid  process,  51B 

directly  down.  050 

t                        eoDgenital,  724 

forwards  into  perineum,  051 

1                 CloT*  hit«h,  483.  000 

ancient  dislooationa,  010,  653 

1                 Compound  pulloys,  483 

L                Compound  dlsloealions  of  the  long  bonei,  701 

partial  difllocatloos,  054 

wilb  fracture,  050 

^^H                reduction  In.  707 

in  children.  610 

^^H                non-reduction  in,  710 

congenital,  730 

^^H                amputation  in,  710 

Fenner,  dislocation  of  femur  on  dorsum  llti,  01S 

^^M                tenotomy  in,  711 

Fibula,  upper  end  fonrards,  064 

^^f                reeeoUon  in,  711 

backwards,  085 

^^         Congenital  di»location«  ;  general  obterratlon* 

lower  end,  680 

1                           and  history,  716 

**  Fifth,"  dislocation  of  femur.  040 

^^                 general  etiology,  718 

Fingers,  dislocations  of  ftrst  phalanx,  507, 605, 

^^H                inferior  maxilla,  719 

000 

^H              spine.  722 

second  and  third,  000 

^^m              pelric  bones,  723 

congenital,  730 

^^H                tlemnm,  723 

Foot,  dislocation  outwards.  074.     See  Tihia. 

^H              olariole.  734 

FuunUin,  diatooation  of  femur  upon  pubes,  045 

750 
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Gazeam,  rotation  of  patelU  on  its  inner  mar- 
gin. «S4 
General  diTision,  475       , 
General  direot  or  exciting  oanses,  477 
General  predisposing  ososes,  47ft 
General  prognosis,  480 
General  pauiology,  479 
General  b'eatment,  430 
General  symptoms,  477 
Gibson,  ancient  dislocation  of  hamems,  548 
Gilbert,  A.  W.,  dislocation  of  lower  jaw,  484 
Graves,  diidooation  of  dorsal  rertebrss,  493 
Gonn.  dislocation  of  thigh  on  dorsum  ilii,  613 

Habtbhobvb,  redaction  of  hameros  by  ma- 

nipnlation  (note),  548 
Head  npon  the  atlas,  503 
Hinckerman,  cervioal  vertebrsB,  498 
Hodge,  statistics  of  dislocations  of  the  femnr, 
627 

thigh  splint,  422 
Homer,  partial  dislocation  of  fourth  cervical 

Tertebra,  496 
Howe,  redaction  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  by 

manipulation,  619 
Humems,  dislocations  of,  520 

downwards,  521 

forwards,  547 

baclcwards,  552 

partial,  556 

ancient,  539 

with  fracture,  546 

congenital,  724 
Hamero-ecapolar  dislocation,  520.     See  Hu- 


Ilio-pubic  dislocation  of  femur,  643 
Indian  '*puMle,"603 
Inferior  maxilln,  483 

double  dislocation,  483 

single  dislooatioD,  487 

coDgenilal  dislocation,  719 
Ingalls,   reduction  of  dislocation  of  hip  by 

manipulation,  621 
Internal  derangement  of  knee-joint,  672 
Iscbio-pubio  dislocation  of  femur,  639 
Isobiatic  dislocation  of  femur,  634 

Jarvis's  adjuster,  482,  541,  625 

KiRKBRiDC,   dislocation   of  the  femur  upon 

posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  ischium, 

649 
Knee,  slipping  of  semilunar  cartilages,  672, 

679.     See  T^ia. 
Erackowitzer,  dislocation  of  head  of  radius  in 

delivery,  559 

La  Motbe,  method  of  reducing  dislocation  of 

humerus,  535 
Lehman,  spontaneous  dislocation  of  shoulder, 

522 
Lente,  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  with  fracture,  496 
fifth  cervical   vertebra  without  fracture,  i 

496 
femur  directly  upwards,  648 
Levis,  reduction  of  dislocation  of  thumb,  602  , 
Ligamentum  patella),  rupture  of,  664  | 

Long  bones,  compound  dislocation  in,  701        i 


Lower  jaw,  483 
Lumbar  vertebra),  490 


Habkox,  on  redaction  of  dislocation  of  fe- 
mnr, 613,  621 
head  of  radius  backwards,  564 
femur  with  fracture,  reduced,  658 
Uaxon,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebra,  499 
Hay,  reduction  of  old  dislocation  of  hamerus. 

539 
Heroer,  on  partial  dislocations  of  humenu,  558 
Hetaoarpos,  595 

Metacarpo -phalangeal  articulation,  597 
Metatarsus,  698 
Moore,  on  redaction  of  dislocation  of  femar, 

613      • 
Mussey,  dislocation  of  thumb,  601 
ancient  dialocatlon  of  elbow,  576 

NoRRis,  ancient  dislocations  of  the  humems, 

546,  550 
dislocation  of  humerus  mistaken  for  a 

contusion,  550 
compound  dislocation  of  thamb.  604 
partial  Isxation  of  patella,  with  fractare. 

660 

Of  ciPiTO-ATLOiDBAN  dislocations,  503 

Parkbr,  head  of  hamerna  in  lub-soapalar 
fossa,  549 

backwards,  553 

head  of  radius  backwards,  565 

head  of  radius  outwards,  566 

femur  into  perineum,  651 
Patella,  outwards,  659 

inwards,  661 

on  its  axis,  663 

on  its  inner  margin,  662 

upwards,  664 

downwards,  664 

congenital,  736 
Pathology,  general,  470 
Pelvis,  traumatic  separations,  319  (Part  I.) 

congenital,  723 
Phalanges,  thumb  and  fingers,  597 

toes.  700 
Pope,  dislocation  of  femur  into  perineum,  632 
Predisposing  causes,  general,  476 
Prognosis,  general,  480 
Pseudo-luxations  of  inferior  maxilla,  488 
Pulleys,  482 
Purple,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebra»,  496 

Radius,  head  dislocated  forwards.  559 

backwards,  564 

outwards.  566 

outwards  and  backwards,  578 

inwards,  581 

inwards  and  upwards,  581 

congenital,  728 
Radius  and  ulna,  dislocation  backwards,  568 

congenital,  728 

outwards,  577 

inwards,  581 

forwards,  583 
BAdio-carpal  articulation,  585.     See   Carpus. 
Radio-ulnar  articulation,  inferior,  691 
Rupture  of  quadriceps  femoris,  664,  667 
Reid,  reduction   of  dislocation   of    femur    by 

manipulation,  621 
Ribs  from  vertebrae,  504 

from  sternum.  505 

one  cartilage  upon  another,  506 
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Rochester,  stenial  end  of  oUvioIe  upwards,  610 
Radiger,  dislocation  of  dorsal  Tortebrte,  494 

8ACR0-BCIAT1C  dislocatioo  of  femar,  934 
Sanson,  third  cenrical  vertebra,  407 
Sohnck,  dislocation  of  cerrioal  vertebra,  408 
Shoulder.  dislocaUoa  of,  520.     See  Humenu, 
Single  disloeation  of  lower  jaw,  487 
"Sixth"  dislocation  of  femnr,  647 
Skey,  method  of  redaoing  dislocation  of  ha- 

merus,  537 
Smith,  Nathan,  on  rednotlon  of  dislocation  of 
the  humenu,  534 
redaction  of  femur  by  manipulation,  620 
Smith,  Nathan  R.,  on  reduction  of  hamems, 

534 
Smith,  H.  H.,  on  reduction  of  hameruB,  639 
Spencer,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebra,  497 
Spine,  490.     See  Vertebra. 
Squire,  T.  H.,  dislocation  of  radius  and  nlna 

inwards,  582 
Sternum,  diastasis,  159  (Parti.) 
congenital  dislocations,  723 
Subooracoid  dislocation  of  humerus,  647 
Subolavioular  dislocation  of  humerus,  649 
Subcotyloid  dislocations  of  femur,  650 
Subluxation  of  the  jaw,  488 
Subglenoid  dislocation  of  the  hnmems,  621 
Subpubic  dislocation  of  femj^r,  639 
Subspinous  dislocation  of  hnmems,  662 
Swan,  dislocation  of  dorsal  vertebra,  494 
Symptomatology,  general,  477 

Tarsus,  686 

astragalus,  686 

astragalo-calcaneo-aoaphoid,  693 

caloaneum,  694 

middle  tarsal  dislocation,  696 

OS  cuboides,  695 

OS  scaphoides,  606 

cuneiform  bones  696 

congenital,  738 
Thigh,  509.     See  Femur. 
Thumb,  first  phalanx,  597 
backwards,  597 
forwards.  604 

second  phalanx,  608 


Tibia,  dislocation  of  upper  end,  665 

backwards,  666 

forwards,  667 

outwards,  669 

inwards,  670 

backwards  and  outwards,  671 

congenital,  737 
lower  end,  inwards,  674 

outwards,  679 

forwards,  680 

backwards,  683 
Tibia,  dislocation  of  lower  end,  674 
TibiO'tarsal  luxations,  674 
Toes,  700 

congenital,  739 
Treatment,  general,  480 

Trowbridge,  head  of  humerus  backwards,  563 
Twisted  rope,  extension,  482 

Ulma,  upper  end  backi^ds,  568 
lower  end  backwards,  591 
forwards,  592 
Unilateral  luxation  of  lower  jaw,  487 

Yah  Burxh,  W.  H.,  dislocation  of  humerus 
backwards,  663 

reduction  of  femur  by  manipulation,  629,  * 
641 
VertebrsD,  490 

lumbar,  491 

dorsal.  492 

six  lower  cervical,  495 

atlas  upon  axis,  602 

head  upon  atlas,  603 

congenital  dislocations,  722 

Warrkn,  humerus  with  fracture,  646 

Watson,  dislocation  of  patella  outwards,  660 

Wells,  disloeation  of  tibia,  672 

Windlass  for  extension,  482 

Wood,  dislocation  of  cervical  vertebrae,  499 

hnmeruB,  with  fracture,  549 
Wrist,  686.     See  Carput. 

YoDHAVB,  J.,  congenital  dislocation  of  knee, 
737 


THE    END. 
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